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INTRODUCTORY  LETTER, 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  C.  S.  MOREHBAD, 

Governor  of  Kentucky: 

Sib — Since  the  Second  Report  went  to  press  the  Geological  Survey 
of  the  counties  not  previously  examined  has  been  instituted,  and  I  now 
have  the  honor  of  submitting  my  Third  Report,  comprising  the  result 
of  that  exploration,  as  well  as  that  of  those  portions  of  the  state  not 
previously  reported  on. 

This  report  also  embraces  the  Chemical,  Topographical,  and  Paleon- 
tological  Reports  that  have  been  completed  since  last  June,  and  em- 
bodies much  important  and  practically  useful  matter. 

The  melancholy  accident  which  caused  the  death,  by  drowning,  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  geological  corps  last  August — ^Edward  My- 
lotte — ^has  been  a  most  unfortunate  affair,  not  only  for  his  family  but 
for  the  survey,  since  he  was  the  Topographical  Engineer  who  had 
charge  of  corps,  No.  3,  in  Greenup  county,  and  had  run  most  of  the 
lines  and  recorded  the  topography  of  that  county.  Just  before  his  death 
he  had  been  engaged  in  the  office  working  up  his  materials,  and  draw? 
ing  the  topography  of  Greenup  county,  which  work  was  only  partially 
completed.  A  substitute  was  obtained  as  soon  as  possible,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Topographical  Assistant,  have  been  endeavoring  to  coni- 
plete  this  map  from  Mr.  My  lotto's  field-notes;  but  it  will  be  impossible 
for  either  of  them  to  do  it  in  as  satisfactory  manner  as  the  individual 
who  ran  most  of  the  lines  and  made  the  notes  on  the  spot  This  mis- 
fortune has  greatly  retarded  the  office  work  on  the  Greenup  county 
map. 

A  delay  was  also  occasioned  on  the  base  line,  by  the  fall  of  one  of 
the  men  when  carrying  the  transit  theodolite  across  a  stream  in  Breck* 
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inridge  county,  which  threw  the  instruinent  out  of  axis,  rendered  it 

necessary  that  it  should  go  to  a  philosophical  instrument-maker  for  ^ 

repairs.     To  avoid  expense  the  party  had  io  be  discharged  until  these 

repairs  could  be  mada     The  base  line  paity  was  to  resume  its  work 

early  in  October. 

p.  D.  OWEN, 

Stale  Geoloffist.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

COAL  MEASUREa 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Geological  Report,  on  page  64,  it  has 
been  stated  that  a  Paleontological  Sarvey  of  the  Western  Coal  Meas- 
yres  of  Kentucky  would  be  undertaken  sometime  during  this  season, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  establishing  the  identity  of  the  van* 
ous  coal  beds  of  the  Kentucky  coal  field,  and  in  order  to  draw  compar- 
isons between  the  Kentucky  coal  fields  and  those  of  other  states,  par- 
ticularly Pennsylvania. 

That  work  has  been  fairly  commenced,  and  already  some  interest- 
ing and  practically  useful  results  have  been  obtained,  which  the  reader 
will  find  by  consulting  the  Paleontological  Report  of  M.  Leo  Lesque- 
reux,  appended  to  this  volume,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Edward  Cox. 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  first  make  some  remarks  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  inferences  in  that  report,  which  I  consider  still  open  for  investiga- 
tion, together  with  some  general  remarks  beariog  on  important  facts, 
to  which  I  desire  especially  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers. 

Our  experience,  so  far,  in  the  Western  coal  field  of  Kentucky, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  reliable  workable  coal  below 
the  pebbly  sandstone,  or  Casey  ville  conglomerate ;  but  there  are  many 
instances  in  the  Eastern  Kentucky  coal  field  where  workable  coal 
occurs  below  the  lowest  conglomerate,  even,  in  several  instances,  with- 
in fifteen  feet  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone. 
This  is  the  case  in  Bath,  Powell,  Pulaski,  and  probably  also  in  Rowan 
and  Madison  counties. 

The  Paleontological  evidence,  so  far,  is  in  &vor  of  but  one  coal,  No. 
I,  B,  of  the  Paleontological  Report,  in  the  shaly  space  immediately 
above  the  conglomerate,  where  two  have  been  previously  laid  down  in 
some  of  the  sections.  This  is  a  question  which  I  still  consider  not 
conclusively  settled,  because  there  are  some  statements^  insisted  on  by 
the  Topographical  Assistant,  which  lead  certainly  to  the  belief  of  a 
coal  below  Bell's  coal,  (No.  1,  B;)  for  instance,  it  is  afiirmed  that  a  coal 
was  discovered  in  the  Spigart  sbafl,  at  a  depth  fifty  to  seventy  feet 
below  the  Wei  of  tha^BoU  ooal,  Nu  1,  K  .  ^ 
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.'/A^ain :  Mr.  Samael  Casey,  who  has  had  practical  experience  amoDgst 

'.£be' coals  of  TJDion  county ,  informs  me  that  he  struck  a  twenty -eight- 

'%.  inch  coal  down  in  a  well  sunk  on  the  back  or  west  side  of  the  Casey- 

,.'•-,•;  ville  bluff,  only  seventy  to  one  hundred  paces  from  a  drift  above  the' 

;*•-•'     drainage  of  the  country  made  into  No.  1,  6,  and  this  coal  was  reached 

in  the  well  some  fifty  to  seventy  feet  below  the  entrance  into  said  drift. 

If  this  is  the  case  then  one  of  two  things  necesBarily  follows:  either 

there  is  a  lower  coal,  No.  1,  A,  in  this  region,  or  there  is  a  slip  or  fault, 

that  has  been  overlooked,  somewhere  between  the  top  of  this  well  and 

the  drift  into  the  coal  immediately  west  of  it,  which  all  agree  is  No.  1, 

6.     Moreover,  the  same  gentleman  states  that  this  lower  coal,  No.  1, 

A,  is  twenty  feet  below  the  coal  worked  by  his  brother,  which  is  No  1, 

B,  the  same  as  the  Bell  coal;  here,  however,  he  finds  No.  1,  A,  to  be 
only  twenty  inches  thick.  He  also  states  that  he  believes  it  to  exist 
at  Beirs,  about  seventy  feet  below  that  coal,  though  he  has  never  seen 
it  opened,  because  it  occurs  at  these  other  localities,  and  because  it  has 
been  struck  in  the  clay  in  sinking  wells  at  Bull's  mines,  but  only  a  few 
inches  in  thickness.  In  the  tough  shale  roof  of  this  lower  coal  he  has 
usually  found  peculiar  shaped  ironstone  segregations,  which  he  has  not 
observed  in  the  roof  of  the  Bell  coal  which  is  usually  what  the  miners 
call  "gray  metal." 

In  the  face  of  these  assertions  it  would  not  be  safe  to  deny  the  exis- 
tence of  coal  No.  1,  A,  until  further  investigations  are  instituted,  es- 
pecially since  this  coal  is  admitted  to  exist  in  some  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  perhaps  Ohio  also,  as  two  members,  lying  at  variable  distan- 
ces apart — that  is,  in  some  parts  of  the  state  the  coal  in  the  shaly  space 
above  the  conglomerate  has  occasionally  two  members  lying,  sometimes, 
close  together,  or  even  united  into  one  bed;  at  other  times,  diverging 
from  one  another,  until  they  are  separated  by  a  space  of  forty  feet  of 
shale  or  more,  and  even  divided,  in  some  instances,  into  three  members. 
It  is  because  these  coals  are  sometimes  united  into  one  bed  that  we 
have  represented  them  by  one  number,  designating  the  different  mem- 
bers by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  according  as  one,  two^  or  three  members 
may  be  found. 

The  question  to  be  decided  in  western  Kentucky  is,  whether  this 
coal  is  united  as  one  or  separated  into  two  members,  lying  forty  to 
fieventy  ieet  apart?    M.  Leo  Lesquereu^  is  of  Qpinloo^  because  coal 
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No.  1,  B,  wherever  he  has  seen  it  in  the  western  coal  field,  has  a  rash- 
coal  at  the  bottom,  that  it  is  here  united  into  one  bed,  since  where  he 
has  observed  this  rash-coal  in  Pennsylvania,  it  was  always  at  the  base 
of  coal  No.  1,  A;  but  as  this  structure  of  coal  may  be  due  to  a  cause 
liable  to  be  repeated  in  two  or  more  coal  beds  we  think  this  evidence 
alone  not  altogether  conclusive.  At  all  events,  it  is  still  necessary 
that  further  and  more  extended  observations  should  be  made  in  this 
part  of  the  coal  region,  which  may  settle  this  very  important  practical 
question  for  the  inhabitints  of  the  Tradewater  valley. 

There  are  two  small  coals,  which  lie  respectively  forty-five  and  sev- 
enty feet  above  the  Bell  coal,  No.  1,  B;  one  of  these  may  be  in  the 
place  of  the  Great  Repository  of  cannel  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well 
as  the  main  cannel  bed  of  the  Eastern  Kentucky  coal  field.  The  pa- 
leontological  evidence  of  the  place  of  this  coal  is,  however,  as  yet,  want- 
ing in  western  Kentucky;  and  M.  Leo  Lesquereux  is  disposed  to  think 
it  possible  that  it  may  be  represented  in  Union  county,  merely  by  the 
thin  cannel  band  frequently  found  on  the  top  of  coal  No.  1,  B. 

In  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  conspicuous  limestone, 
known  as  the  lower  fossiliferous  limestone,  oflen  ovexlaid  by  a  kind  of 
buhrstone,  or  a  layer  of  pure  quartzose  sandstone,  which  is  oflen  inter- 
posed below  the  shale  underlying  the  cannel  coal^  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  with  bands  and  segregations  of  iron  in  the  shale  above  and  below  this 
limestone.  No  corresponding  limestone  has  yet  been  recognised  in  the 
Western  coal  field,  nor  yet  the  buhrstone,  but  the  shales,  with  iron  ore, 
are  indicated,  which  lends  some  probability  to  the  correctness  of  the 
geological  horizon. 

This  coal  would  come  in  as  No.  2  in  the  seriea,  but  is  certainly  not 
the  same  coal  referred  to/  by  M.  Leo  Lesquereux,  under  the  head  of 
No.  2,  near  the  Mulford  mines,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  which  shows 
itself  in  a  ravine  on  section  24,  T.  3,  N.,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east 
of  north  of  Casey  ville. 

Those  interested  in  coal  lands  lying  towards  the  base  of  the  Goal 
Measures,  will  do  well  te  bear  in  mind  the  place  of  No.  2  coal,  since, 
being  the  position  of  fine  beds  of  cannd  coal  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
field,  according  to  Leslie,  it  is  always  possible  that,  in  the  Western  coal 
field,  this  horizon  might  afford  a  sufficient  thickness  of  this  valuable 
variety  of  oil-producing  coal.    It  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  shaly  space 
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beneath  contorted  Sigillaria,  Lepidodendron,  and  Calamites  sandstone, 
which  has  the  lithological  and  paleontological  characters  of  the  eand- 
stone  mass  formiDg  the  Finnic  Bluff,  above  Casey  ville,  in  Union  coun- 
ty, or  elsewhere  under  equivalent  sandstones.  This  sandstone  is  re- 
markable, not  only  for  the  irregular  contorted  condition  of  its  beds,  but 
also  for  the  number  of  fragments,  lenicular  masses,  and  imperfect  seams 
of  coal,  enclosed  especially  towards  its  base,  as  well  as  the  abundance 
of  Sigillaria,  Lepidodendrons,  and  Calamites  which  it  contains. 

The  upper  part  of  this  member  of  the  Goal  Measures,  for  about  fif- 
teen feet,  is  composed  of  sandy  shale,  the  middle  forty  feet  are  brown 
sandstones.  The  lower  twenty-two  feet  is  very  variable  in  composi- 
tion, as  will  be  perceived  by  the  following  enumeration  of  its  individ- 
ual layers,  near  Casey ville,  in  Union  county: 

FLin. 
Hard  sandstone,  •.--•....•1.2 
Soft  shales,  containing  irregular  bands  of  iron,      -        -        •        -        -        1.7 

Silt  shales, 1.0 

Hard  irregularly  weathering  sandstone, 2.0 

Sandy  shales,    •----•-•-•-        S.O 

Sandstone, 2.4 

Sandy  shales,    - •.-..        2.0 

Hard  sandstone, 1.0 

Shales  with  nodular  iron, ..••  ,6 

Sandstone,  with  irregular  concretions, •  .9 

Sandstones,  fractured,  hent  and  thrust  together,   .        -        •        •        •  .2 

Sandstone, .--..-  ,4 

Shales  and  sandy  shales,     •••.-..•.  .1 

Hard  sandstone, 1.4 

Dark-blue  and  grey  shales,  with  concretionary  sandstone  white  and  grey,  .8 

Sandy  shales  with  iron  pyrites, ---1.4 

In  a  corresponding  geological  position  in  Pennsylvania,  a  sandstone 
of  very  similar  character  occurs;  but  the  shaly  space  between  it  and 
their  great  cannel  coal  horizon  is  often  as  much  as  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  feet,  embracing  two  beds  of  coal  of  one  to  one  and  a  half 
feet. 

Coal  No.  3,  above  the  foregoing  described  sandstone,  has  only  been 
observed,  as  yet,  satisfactorily  in  Union  county,  under  the  name  of 
the  ^Ice-house  coal."  The  paleontological  characters  of  the  roof  of 
tiu9  coal  are,  up  to  the  present  time,  only  very  Imperfectly  asoertain- 
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ed.  It  is,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  previous  volume'*^,  a  coal  perhaps 
better  adapted  for  manufacturing  iron  than  any  of  the  coals  in  the 
lower  five  hundred  feet  of  the  measures,  more  ei^ecially  as  its  hard 
grey  shale  roof  encloses,  where  it  has  been  opened,  good  bands  of  iron 
ore,  of  which  an  analysis  is  given  on  pages  57  and  58  of  the  first 
Geological  Report.  The  bed  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania  corresponds  to 
this  coal,  judging,  however,  at  present^  only  from  order  of  superposi- 
tion, appears  to  be  quite  a  persistent  bed  of  excellent  quality,  usually 
about  three  feet  thick,  but  thickening  to  eight  feet  on  Broad  Top  Moun- 
tain. 

The  paleontology  of  the  roof  of  coal  No.  4  seems  to  be  better  de- 
fined, at  present,  by  its  fossil  plants,  than  any  of  the  coals  of  the 
Western  Coal  Field.  They  are  considered  by  M.  Lesquereux  to  be 
identical  in  species  with  those  found  in  Pennsylvania,  over  the  coal 
that  underlies  the  Mahoning  sandstone,  and  in  the  .roof  of  the  Pome- 
roy  coal  of  Ohio. 

Since  M.  Lesquereux  left  Kentucky  he  made  a  visit  to  Ohio  for  the 
special  purpose  of  investigating  the  true  geological  horizon  of  the 
Pomeroy  coal,  and  has  now  fully  satisfied  himself  that  it  is  properly 
placed  below  the  Mahoning  sandstone,  and  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Oiger  bed.  No.  4,  of  his  report  of  Western  Kentucky.  Unfortu- 
nately, M.  Lesquereux  did  not  get  a  view  of  the  coal  with  two  day 
partings,  in  the  Curlew  Hill,  between  the  Curlew  mines  and  Mulford^s 
mines,  on  the  southwest  of  section  1 5,  T.  3  N.,  R.  1  W.  of  the  Ohio 
river;  but  there  is  little  doubt,  when  its  paleontology  is  investigated, 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  the  same  bed ;  the  superposition  of  this  bed  in 
the  series,  the  two  day  partings,  the  underlying  Curlew  limestone, 
and  its  position  below  the  Curlew  sandstone,  the  second  principal  mass 
of  thick  sandstone,  above  the  conglomerate,  all  tending  to  predict  this 
as  its  true  geological  position,  and  if  so,  then  the  Curlew  sandstone  is 
on  the  geological  horizon  of  the  well  known  Mahoning  sandstone  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  marks  the  base  of  the  ^^Barren  Coal  Measures" 
of  that  state,  where  it  i%  sometimes^  a  conglomerate  or  pebbly  sand- 
stone. 

Above  this  sandstone,  in  Pennsylvania,  there  are  upwards  ef  four 
hundred  feet  of  strata  extending  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pittsburg 

•Ul  foloin^  Q#olqgtoil  R«poit  o&  XtftliMitj*  pig*  M. 
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coal,  in  which  only  thin  beds  of  coal  occur  that  are  not  workable,  and 
hence  are  denominated  "Barren  Coal  Measures."  In  the  corresponding 
space  in  the  Western  Coal  Measures  of  Kentucky  we  find  a  marked 
difference.  In  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  Curlew  sandstone  we  have  three  good  coals,  varying  in 
thickness  from  three  to  five  feet  each ;  and  one  of  them  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable  coals  in  the  Western  Coal  Field  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
two  others  are,  at  least  locally,  workable,  one  being  three  feet  and  the 
other  four  feet.  These  coals  lie  in  the  space  from  the  Main  Mulford 
coal,  No.  9,  to  the  top  of  the  Curlew  sandstone. 

The  Western  Kentucky  Coal  Field  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  true  Lower  Barren  Coal  Measures. 

The  lowest  of  the  coals  in  this  space,  viz :  No.  5,  is,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, the  one  at  first  problematically  referred  by  M.  Leo  Lesquereux, 
to  No.  2,  since  this  is,  most  likely,  the  coal  expof^ed  on  a  branch  in 
section  24,  T.  3,  covered  with  black  shales,  in  which  Mr.  Cox  obtained 
the  fossil  which  M.  Lesquereux  determined  to  belong  to  the  fossil 
species  Neuropieris  tenmfolia  Brt.  This  coal  lies  some  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  Bell  coal,  and  at  least  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  m^h 
of  Casey  ville. 

No.  6  is  the  coal  usually  known  as  the  '^Little  Vein^'  of  the  Union 
county  series,  covered  by  light-buff  schistose,  micaceous  argillaceoofi 
sandstone,  with  the  intervention  of  only  a  few  inches  of  somewhat 
darker  shales,  lying  immediately  on  tiie  coal,  which  latter,  however,  a 
few  miles  to  the  northwest,  are  thicker,  and  contain  some  curious  seed 
vessels  and  imperfect  shells,  still  undetermined. 

Most  of  the  oi^anic  remains  hitherto  observed  in  the  roof  of  this 
coal  are  much  mutilated,  and  difficult  to  refer,  specifically,  to  their 
proper  place,  hence  the  paleontological  evidence  in  regard  to  the  geo- 
logical horizon  of  this  coal  is  still  indefinite,  but  it  probably  represents 
one  of  the  thin  coals  of  the  Barren  Coal  Measures  of  Pennsylvania,  and, 
according  to  recent  observations,  by  M.  Leo  Lesqueroux,  the  Heiger's 
coal  at  Athens,  Ohio. 

Coal  No.  7  is  but  a  thin  and  rather  imperfect  seam,  yet  is  of  im- 
portance in  a  practical  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  black  band  hor- 
izon which  it  marks.  Interstratified  in  its  shale  roof  is  a  dark,  heavy 
calcareo-ferruginous  bituminous  rock,  afifording^  locally^  black  ^^band 
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OTe.  This  geological  level  is  marked,  paleontologically,  by  the  re- 
mains of  fishes,  some  of  which  are  very  singular  in  their  structure ; 
but  their  specific  character  still  remains  undetermined.  There  are  also 
marine  shells  in  some  of  the  layers,  but  those  collected  as  yet  are 
mostly  fragmentary,  amongst  them  is  a  Bellerophon,  perhaps  referable 
to  B.  Mumfordiensis. 

Nothing  has,  as  yet,  been  obtained  from  the  roof  of  the  water  or 
well  coal  Na  8. 

The  hard  black  slabby  shale  over  No.  9,  or  the  main  Mulford  coal, 
is  often  vastly  rich  in  shells,  particularly  a  species  of  Avictdoy  which 
was  at  first  referred  to  A.  papyraceoj  but  which  is  undoubtedly  a  dis- 
tinct species,  from  the  straightness  of  its  sides  and  other  characters, 
described  in  Mr.  Ed.  Cox's  paleontological  observations.  It  has  been 
figured  by  Mr.  Ghappelsmith,  and  described  by  Mr.  Ed.  Cox  under  the 
name  of  A,  rectalateraria.  As  yet  these  shales  have  only  yielded  to 
the  paleontologist  small  CalamiteSj  mentioned  in  M.  Lesquereux'  report 
The  remains  of  fishes  are  also  frequent  in  the  shales  over  this  coal,  but 
no  marked  difierence  has  yet  been  observed  between  them  and  those 
found  in  a  higher  coal.  No.  11. 

It  was  supposed  at  first  that  No.  9  coal  would  prove  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  main  Pittsburg  coal,  but  the  paleontological  investigations 
of  this  have  not  confirmed  this  supposition,  but  rather  tend  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  coal  still  higher  in  the  series  than  the  main  Mulford,  accord- 
ing to  recent  observations  in  Pennsylvania,  by  M.  Lesquereux. 

No.  10  coal  that  intervenes  between  this  coal  and  No.  11,  referred  to 
in  the  former  report,  as  the  ^^middle  coal,''  is  not  every  where  present  in 
the  Western  coal  field.  It  usually  lies  about  forty  to  fifty  feet  under 
No.  11,  and  sixty  to  seventy  feet  above  Na  9.  Much  discussion  has 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  paleontological  and  topographical  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  this  as  a  workable  coal,  near  Providence,  in  Hopkins 
county.  Not  having  examined  the  locality  in  person  I  am  unable  to 
give  a  decided  opinion  in  solution  of  the  question  at  issue;  but,  after 
having  reviewed  all  the  paleontological  data  at  present  eolleeted,  and 
the  aiguments  in  the  topographical  report,  together  with  the  lithologi- 
cal  oharaoter  of  the  specimens  brought  from  the  locality  for  examination 
my  present  opinion  is,  that  when  the  coals  about  Providence  are  fairly 

OQAQfid.  UlA-iaQfll  ttith mislay  mrtini£.  imdAr  AoLaowonng  m»ly  ahitlA^ah  tiiA 
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Doris  Bank;  the  coal  with  clay  parting  under  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of 
limestone  at  the  Lofland  bank;  and  the  coal  with  clay  parting  under  lime- 
stone and  one  foot  of  bituminous  shale,  at  Providence,  will  all  be  found  to 
be  one  and  the  same  coal  in  the  hohzon  of  No.  11,  and  probably,  also,  the 
coal  with  one  or  two  clay  partings  under  sixteen  feet  of  limestone  at 
Watson's. 

The  coal  reported  by  the  Topogxaphical  Assistant,  with  two  clay  i 

partings  over  the  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  limestone,  and  covered  by 
fifteen  inches  of  black  shale,  at  Lofland's,  I  am  not  prepared  to  place, 
without  a  personal  examination  on  the  spot;  nor  yet  the  four  and  a 
half  foot  coaK  under  four  and  half  feet  of  black  shale,  at  Thompson, 
reported  without  a  clay  parting.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  these 
two  latter  coals  may  prove  to  be  No.  ]  2  of  the  series,  and  in  that  case 
there  will  probably  be  found,  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  three  dis- 
tinct horizons  of  limestone,  one  between  the  Anvil  sandstones  and  the 
four  and  a  half  foot  coal  at  Thompson's;  one  between  the  two  coals  re- 
ported by  the  Topographical  Assistant,  at  the  Lofland  bank,  and  one 
under  the  Watson  bank;  and  in  that  case  there  may  be  also  three  dis- 
tinct workable  coals  accessible  without  or  with  only  shallow  shafting, 
since  No.  9  coal  can  undoubtedly  be  found  there  either  above  the 
diainage  of  the  country,  or  very  little  below  it  It  should  be  remark- 
ed, however,  that  No.  12  coal,  at  almost  every  other  locality  where  it 
has  been  opened  to  view,  is  usually  composed,  for  two  to  three  feet  of 
its  upper  part,  of  a  rash  coal  and  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  of  the  bot- 
tom of  a  reedy  coal.  This  lower  part  of  No.  12  bed  is  an  excellent 
coal  for  manufacturing  iron,  for  which  purpose  it  can  be  used,  where  it 
occurs  at  Airdrie,  on  Green  river,  in  the  raw  state.  At  the  same  place 
this  rash  and  reedy  coal,  No.  12,  lies  only  seventeen  feet  above  No.  11, 
and  this  is  just  about  the  distance  between  the  two  coals  reported  by 
the  Topographical  Assistant,  at  the  Lofland  bank^  near  Providence,  in 
•Hopkins  county. 

All  these  coals  which  have  been  enumerated,  from  No.  1  to  No.  12^ 
lie  in  the  space  between  the  Anvil  sandstone  and  the  conglomerate. 

Where  tiie  Coal  Measures  are  well  developed — as  near  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  river^  in  Union  county — the  space,  including  the  above  coals, 
from  No.  1  to  12,  between  the  top  of  the  conglomerate  and  tbe  Anvil 
mndatoBef.ia  aboab  nine  handled  iaet    We  must  be  prepaied^  how- 
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ever,  to  find  tbis  space,  locally,  very  much  reduced  in  thickness,  espe- 
cially in  some  portions  of  the  margin  of  the  basin.  For  instance,  the 
paleontological  evidence  rather  goes  to  show,  at  present,  that  the  coal 
with  clay  pasting,  sixty  feet  below  the  top  of  the  hill  below  Hawes* 
ville,  is  the  equivalent  of  No.  11  coal  of  the  preceding  series,  and  if 
80,  the  corresponding  Coal  Measures  are  reduced  here,  on  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  western  coal  basin,  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  or  two 
hundred  and  seventy  feet;  and  from  reports  which  I  have  seen  of  the 
coal  in  the  townships  of  Wethersfield,  Austin,  and  Canfield,  in  Sum- 
mit and  Stark  counties,  in  Ohio,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  there 
the  same  Coal  Measures  will  be  found  to  be  contracted  to  nearly  the 
same  dimensions;  and  in  some  of  the  rich  Coal  Measures  of  Hopkins 
county,  the  thick  coals  lie  so  close  together  that  I  believe  the  same 
space  will  not  be  found  to  exceed  more  than  three  hundred  or  four  hun- 
dred feet 

So  far  as  the  investigations  in  the  Western  Coal  Measures  have 
been  carried,  it  appears  that  the  most  reliable  and  persistept  beds  of 
<^9  lyiiig  between  the  conglomerate,  are  Nos.  1,  9  and  11. 

Wherever  the  strata  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures  are  exposed  in 
good  natural  sections  the  survey  has  been  able  to  detect  and  recognize 
coal  No.  1,  from  the  Ohio  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Trade  water,  extend- 
ing back,  south,  with  an  easterly  tending  curvature,  through  Union, 
Hopkins,  the  northern  confines  of  Christian,  through  Muhlenburg,  in- 
to Butler.  It  is  also  recognized  in  Hancock  in  several  places,  general- 
ly preserving  a  thickness  of  from  three  to  five  feet.  It  also  lies  deep- 
seated  in  Henderson  county,  perhaps  reaching  a  thickness  of  six  feet 
or  more. 

No.  9  has  been  traced  through  Henderson,  the  greater  part  of  Union, 
Hopkins,  into  Butler,  preserving  a  thickness  of  from  three  to  five  feet. 
Over  the  same  ground,  No  11  usually  accompanies  No.  9,  attaining  a 
thickness,  in  Hopkins  and  Muhlenburg  counties,  of  six  to  seven  and  a 
half  feet,  lying  usually  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  it 

Nos.  12, 6,  5,  4,  and  3  come  next  in  the  order  of  persistency  and 
reliability. 

No.  12  has  been  observed  best  developed  in  Hopkins  and  Muhlen- 
buig  counties,  ranging  usually  fix>m  two  to  four  feet,  the  upper  part  be- 
ing, however,  often  a  ^^rash-coal,"  as  already  remarked. 

No.  6  has  been  recognized,  as  yet,  only  in  Union  and  Ohio  counties. 
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COKNECTED  SECTION  OF  UPPER  AND  LOWER  COAL 
MEASURES  OF  WESTERN  KENTUCKY. 
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Nob.  5,  4,  and  3,  only  in  Union  county,  bat  it  is  believed  that  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  survey  they  will  be  discovered  elsewhere. 

From  sections  obtained  in  Grundy's  Ridge,  and  the  hills  back  of 
Uniontown,  together  with  the  reports  of  borings  made  by  Rufiher  above 
the  Carthage  limestone;  by  Riddle  below  that  rock;  as  well  as  by  sev- 
eral borings  put  down  in  the  vicinity  of  Uniontown,  I  am  able  now  to 
give  an  approximate  section  of  nearly  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of 
the  Upper  Coal  Measures  above  the  Anvil  sandstone. 

The  following  section  exhibits  the  principal  coals  and  associate  strata 
as  at  present  known,  in  connection  with  the  measures  under  the  Anvil 
sandstone,  numbered  and  grouped  in  conformity  with  the  descriptions 
in  this  volume,  and  with  the  introduction  of  the  data  and  information 
obtained  during  the  past  two  seasons. 

So  fix  as  these 
Upper  Coal  Meas- 
ures, above  the 
Anvil  Rock,  are 
known  they  con- 
tain some  six  or 
seven  beds  of 
coal,  but  these  ap- 
pear to  be  all 
thin,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether 
there  are  any  in 
Western  K  e  n  - 
tucky  of  worka- 
b  1  e  thickness 
above  the  Anvil 
Rock.  The  two 
feet  six  inch  bed 
is  the  thickest  at 
present  known. 
The  limestone  in 
the  seventy-sev- 
en feet  of  space 
between  coals 
No0.  13  and  14 
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CONNECTED  SECTION  OF  COAL  MEASURES— Continued. 
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Hard  ahal/  sanditono. 


Soft  slaty  sandstone. 

Argillaceous  shale. 

Brown  shales. 

Hard  limestone. 
Soft  shato. 

Coal  No.  15. 

fireclay. 

White  lisiestone? 
Brown  shales. 
Limestone. 
White  sa^y  shiJe. 


Whito  sandstone. 


Brown  shale. 

Hard  black  shale. 

Coal,  1  foot,  No.  14. 
One^foot  flse-elay. 
Hard  limestone. 


1    Hard  stoxie. 


6    Brown  shale. 


probably  rei»re- 
sent  the  'K^reat 
Limestone"  of 
Pennsylvania, 
lying  between  80 
and  100  feet 
above  the  Gieat 
Petersbuig  coal; 
but  if  so  the 
Pittsbuig  coal  is 
only  represented 
in  Union  county 
by  a  thin  coal. 

In  the  shales,  ly- 
ing between  twen- 
ty-five and  fifty 
feet  above  coal 
No.  12,  is  proba- 
bly the  place  both 
of  the  fossil 
stumps  of  trees, 
on  Big  creek,  in 
Posey  county, 
Indiana,  and,  ac- 
cording to  recent 
observations  by 
M.  Leo  Lesque- 
reux,  the  place 
also  of  the  fossil 
stumps  of  trees 
in  the  cut  of  the 
railroad,  near 
Cfreensboigh. 

A  slight  modi- 
fication has  been 
made  in  the 
thickness  of  the 
sandstone   inteT*- 
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CONNECTED  SECTION  OF  COAL  MEASURES.— Continued. 
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Bluish  shale. 

Thin  coal,  No.  13. 

Fireclay  and  red  oxide  of 
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Rock. 
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Thin  ooal  of  3  inches,  No.  19. 


Hard  limestone,  bitnminons 
shale,  bluish  limestone,  and 
clay. 

Coal,  with  clay  parting,  No. 

Fire  clay  and  pyritiferous 
sandstone. 

Thin  bedded  sandstones  with 
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vening  between 
No.  7  and  No.  8, 
from  data  obtain- 
ed by  digging  a 
well  through  this 
spaoe,  near  the 
mouth  of  Mul- 
ford's  new  en- 
try. In  this  well 
they  also  passed 
through  coal  No. 
7,  which  is  re- 
ported two  feet 
thick;  but  this 
probably  includes 
some  shale  and 
black  ferruginous 
calcareous  rock, 
at  least  this  is  the 
character  of  that 
bed  where  it  was 
seen  in  natural 
section,  on  Tur- 
key creek,  near 
where  it  empties 
into  the  Saline. 
The  shales  over 
coal  No.  7  are  of- 
ten rich  in  carbo- 
nate of  iron,  and 
it  is  apparently 
on  the  same  geo- 
logical horizon  as 
the  black  band 
ore  of  Hopkins 
county. 

From  No.    1, 
Bf  ooal  up  to  the 
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CONNECTED  SECTION  OF  COAL  MEASURES.— Continued. 
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top  of  these  Up- 
per Coa]  Meas- 
ures, we  have 
then  about  1,350 
feet.  If  there  be, 
as  is  believed  by 
some,  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five 
feet  more  below 
No.  1,  B,  coal  to 
the  top  of  the 
Caseyville  sand- 
stone, then  there 
would  be,  in  all, 
about  1,400  feet 
of  Coal  Measures, 
exclusive  of  the 
conglomerate  and 
thin  coal  there- 
with associated, 
to  the  highest 
point  of  the  pre- 
ceding section. 

It  would  ap- 
pear, from  the 
foregoing  section 
of  the  five  hunr 
dred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the 
Anvil  Bock,  that 
we  have,  in  this 
position,  the  only 
real  Barren  Coal 
Measures  in  the 
west;  which  af- 
fords proof  that 
towards  the  ter- 
mination of  the 
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CONNECTED  SECTION  OF  COAL  MEASURES.— Contiiiaed. 
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Shale. 

Thin  bedded  sandstone  with 
stmle  partings. 

Thin  shale  OTer 

Three  Foot  or  <'Little  CkMl," 
No.  6. 

Fire-daj. 


Soft  sandstone. 


Bficaoeons  sandstone. 

Shale  with  oaib.  of  iron. 
Coal  No.  5. 

Fireclay. 

Daik  aigillaoeoas  shale. 


Shale  witii  segregations  of 
iron  stMie. 


caibonifeious  era 
there  has  been  a 
gradual  diminu- 
tion in  the  amount 

of  vegetable  ac- 
cumulation,  and  a 
gradual  cessation 
of  the  condition 
of  things  favora- 
ble to  the  forma- 
tion of  thick  beds 
of  coal,  with  an 
increased  quanti- 
ty of  calcareous 
material,  since  the 
limestones  are 
evidently  thicker 
and  more  fre- 
quently repeated 
in  the  measures 
above  the  Anvil 
Rock  than  below 
it  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  also  the 
case,  though  not 
in  ihe  same  de- 
gree, in  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  the  lime- 
stones appear  to 
be  moreabundant 
in  the  Lower  Coal 
Measures  of  that 
state  than  in  the 
corresponding 
strata  in  western 
Kentucky. 

Since  th^  ap- 
peaxanoe  of  the 
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Curlew  landetone. 


Shale. 

Curlew  coal,  with  two  shale 
parting!,  No.  4. 

Shale, 

Curlew  limeitOBe. 

Shale. 

Coal? 

Shale. 

Sandstone. 

Shale  with  thin  coal. 

Sandstone. 

Shale. 

Coal. 

Shale  with  ironstone. 

Band  of  sandstone. 

Shale,  with  carbonate  of  iron. 
Ice-honse  coal,  No.  3. 

Soft  brown  sandstone. 


MassiTe  ferruginous  and  car- 
bonaceous sandstone  of  the 
«<Finn]e  Bluff." 


Shale  and  thin  bedded  sand- 
stone. 

Thin  CQI^K  No.  9. 
Shale. 
Sandstone. 
Shale. 


First  Report,  the 
completion  of  the 
Airdrie  shaft  has 
afforded  an  ex- 
cellent opportun- 
ity of  observing 
the  modifications 
which  the  Coal 
Measures  have 
undergone  in  the 
valley  of  Green 
river,  for  four 
hundred  feet  be- 
low No.  12  coal. 

The  shale  over 
No.  12  coal  here 
includes  a  bed  of 
excellent  black 
band  iron  ore, 
six  to  seven 
inches  in  thick- 
ness. Coal  No. 
12  is  here  com- 
posed of  two  to 
three  feet  of  rash 
coal  above,  with 
twenty  inches  of 
reedy  coal  below, 
which  has  the 
valuable  proper- 
ty of  being  suit- 
able for  the  re- 
duction of  the 
black  band  iron 
ore  in  its  raw  con- 
dition without 
coking. 

At  twenty-one 
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Goodblukbud  Iron  ore. 

Coml  ruh  and  coal  No.  19. 

Shale. 

Limeaione. 

MoLean  ooal  Ho.  II. 


Fine  freHtone  for  batlding 
purpowa. 


No.  10  coal  wanting. 


'  Shala. 
Splint  «oal  Ho.  9. 


Teet  below  this 
cool  comes  in  the 
Maia  Airdrie  six 
Teet  coal,  overlaid 
by  limestone,  for- 
merly known  on- 
der  the  name  of 
the  McLean  coal. 
At  eighty-four 
feet  below  this  a 
five-foot  coal.  No. 
9,  occuiB,  the 
space  being 
'  somewhat  dimin- 
ished from  what 
n  Union 
county,  and  filled 
mostly  with  the 
freestone  which 
has  been  employ- 
ed in  the  con- 
struction of  the 
splendid  Airdrie 
Furnace.  This 
an  excellent 
Bknd  a  beautiful 
building  matoial. 
No.  10  coal  does 
not  appeal  to  ex- 
ist here. 

At  sixty-two 
feet  below  No.  9 
coal,  there  is  a 
thin  coal,  which 
no  doubt  is  the 
same  as  tiie  thin 
coal  quarried  at 
[thirty  feet  above 
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Thin  coal. 
Shale. 

Thin  coal  No.  87 

Black  shale. 

Shale. 

Thin  coal. 

Blue  and  grey  ahale. 

Thin  coal. 

Fire-clay. 

Shale. 

Coal  No.  77 
Fire-clay. 

Impare  limesUme. 

Fire-clay. 

Bluiah  landstone  ••Fake$,*' 

Hard  landttone. 
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Sch.  sandstone,  *'«niJy  Moss." 

Fakes. 

•'Blaze." 

Hard  flagstone. 

Sch.  sandstone  or  blase. 

Black  shale. 

Blaze. 

Sl%ly  rock. 

Sandstone. 
Hard  sandstone. 


No.  8  coal,  in 
Union  county. 
The  space  from 
No.  9  coal,  to 
the  six-inch  coal, 
which  is  proba- 
bly equivalent  to 
No.  8  coal,  of  the 
Union  county 
section,  is  exact- 
ly one  hundred 
feet  In  the 
space  beneath  No. 
8  coal  there  are 
two  thin  coals 
before  reaching 
what  appears  to 
be  No.  7  coal,  of 
which  we  have  no 
account  in  Union 
county,  but  the 
one  is  only  one 
inch  thick,  and 
the  other  one 
foot  The  space 
between  No.  6 
and  No.  7  coals 
has  increased 
greatly  in  thick- 
ness by  the  swell- 
ing up  of  the 
shaly  strata,  while 
No.  6  coal  has 
thinned  out  The 
succeeding  space 
between  No.  6 
4nd  No.  6  coal 
ciiffers  only  elev? 
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en  feet  from  what 
it  is  in  Union 
county,  by  tie 
interpolation  of 
some  sbaly  mat- 
ter amongst  the' 
Bandatoue.  No. 
5  coal  is  about 
six  inclies  thinner 
tbaa  in  Union 
county.  In  com- 
paring these  two 
last  spaces  with 
the  correspond- 
ing space  of  one 
hundred  and 
ninety-six      feet, 

in  tiie  HoUoway  borings,  composed  of  altemationa  of  eandstone  and 
shale,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  only  eleven  feet  greater.  All  this 
proves  that  while  the  space  between  Ko-  9  and  No.  1 1  coal  baa  been 
diminiahing  slightly  towards  the  east,  the  space  between  No.  5  and  No. 
7  coal  haa  been  at  the  same  time  increasing. 

If  we  may  judge  from  what  is  known  now  of  oar  Western  Coal 
MeafiuieB,  we  are  led  to  tie  conclusion,  that  vbere  the  spaces  between 
the  ooels  are  greatest  the  coals  themselves  are,  as  a  general  rule,  thin- 
nest, espedally  when  these  spaces  are  mostly  filled  with  shale,  and  met 
versa;  the  inference  deducible  ttom  this  phenomenon  ia,  that  where  the 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  earth's  surface,  daring  the  carbonif- 
erous era,  have  been  greatest,  thus  forming  deep  depressions  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  fine  sedimentary  matter,  less  time  has  elapsed  &r  the 
accumulation  of  the  peciiliar  vegetation  which  went  to  form  the  ooal, 
because  those  portions  (^  the  areas  of  the  Western  Coal  Basin  have 
been,  for  longer  periods,  submerged. 


EASTEEM  COAL  FIELn. 


Since  the  preceding  Report  went  to  press,  all  tie  remaining  counties, 
not  pierioqsly  visited,  haye  reoaive4  a  general  ceconnoisanpe. 
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Dariog  that  explomtion  the  extension  of  the  maigin  of  the  Eastern 
Goal  Measores  was  examined  through  Rowan^  Bath,  Powell,  Estill,  and 
Madison,  and  the  southern  part  of  Morgan  counties.  In  this  place  I 
shall  define  its  boundaries  approximately.  Passing  through  Rowan 
county,  in  a  south-east  course,  up  the  Christie  branch  of  Triplett  creek, 
the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  is  first  encountered,  near  Kirk's  Mill; 
and  near  the  head  of  the  same  branch  the  first  coal  comes  in,  but  the 
outcrops  which  I  examined  only  indicate  a  thin  coal  as  the  first  in  the 
series  on  these  waters  of  Triplett  creek,  as  well  as  on  the  head  of  Ty- 
gert's  creek,  near  the  line  between  Garter  and  Rowan  counties.  The 
lower  coal  shows  itself,  also,  on  Giany  creek  which  empties  into  the 
north  fork  of  the  Licking,  where  it  is  said  to  be  sixteen  inches  thick. 
The  conglomeiate  was  first  observed  in  a  branch  below  John  NichoFs 
house,  and  is  well  developed  at  the  crossing  of  the  north  fork  of  the 
Licking,  on  the  road  from  NichoPs  to  West  Liberty. 

The  boundary  of  the  coal  fonnation  crosses  the  tdcking  not  fiir  from 
Gill's  Mill,  extending  thence  towards  the  head  waters  of  Glear  creek^ 
in  Bath.  In  this  direction  the  first  coal  in  the  series  thickens,  and  b^ 
comes  a  workable  coal  in  Bath.  The  first  bed  lies  here  only  fifteen  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  and  about  sixty  feet 
under  the  base  of  the  high  clifb  of  conglomerate.  It  has  a  day  part- 
ing of  one  foot:  the  upper  member  of  the  coal  being  one  foot  ten  to 
two  feet  thick;  the  lower  member,  probably  a  foot  in  thickness,  as  near 
as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  making  in  all  about  three  feet  of  good  coal. 

This  is  the  nearest  workable  coal  to  the  line  of  the  Lexington  and 
Big  Sandy  railroad  that  I  have  seen,  until  the  line  of  that  road  crosses 
Tygert's  creek*  In  Bath  county  this  bed  of  coal  is  within  six  miles, 
in  a  direct  line,  of  the  route  surveyed  northwest  of  the  Olympian 
Springs;  the  other  line,  which  has  been  proposed,  south  of  those  springs^ 
would  be  littie  over  three  miles  distant  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  other  mineral  resources  of  Bath  county,  this  fact  is  of  great  im- 
portaiice,*in  considering  the  accessibility  to  market  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  this  part  of  Kentucky.  Elsewhere,  under  the  head  of  Bath 
county,  will  be  found  further  particulars  descriptive  of  the  stratagraph- 
ical  geology  of  that  county. 

From  the  head  of  Glear  creek  the  boundaiy  of  the  Goal  Measures 
extends  to  the  head  of  Stone-quarry  creek,  the  heads  of  the  eastern 
branches  of  Beaver,  thence  on  to  the  head  of  Indian  cree    near  the 
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confines  of  Bath  and  Powell  counties.  On  the  waters  of  this  latter 
stream  the  lowest  coal  has  been  fairly  opened,  by  Morris  McOormiok, 
mined  to  some  extent,  and  hauled  to  Mt  Sterling,  where  it  is  already 
in  general  use  as  fuel.  McGormick's  coal  lies  just  fifteen  feet  above 
the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  and  about  seventy  feet  under  the  high 
vertical  escarpments  of  conglomerate  that  form  the  water  shed  between 
Red  River,  of  the  Kentucky,  and  Beaver  creek,  of  the  Licking.  I 
had  here  a  better  opportunity  of  getting  an  exact  measurement  of  the 
low  coal  of  this  part  of  the  eastern  Goal  Measures  than  at  any  other 
point,  as  the  bed  is  fairly  opened  from  its  floor  to  the  roof.  The  exact 
thickness  is  two  feet  nine  inches  The  floor  is  a  dark,  gritty,  indu- 
rated shale,  or  impure  fire  clay;  the  roof,  dark*grey  shale,  containing 
long,  slender,  pointed,  leaf4ike  impressions,  probably  the  ^needle 
leaves*'  (Lepidophyllum?)  of  the  Lepidodendron,  coming  off  firom  the 
terminating  branches  that  support  the  Lepidostrobus. 

From  Indian  creek,  the  boundary  of  the  Goal  Measures  bears 
through  the  south-eastern  part  of  Powell  to  the  Chimney  Top,  and  on 
to  Cow  creek,  one  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  Red  River,  where 
the  lowest  bed  of  coal  has  been  worked,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
use  of  the  Red  River  Forge  and  Rolling  Mill,  and  may  be,  from  the 
best  information  at  present  in  my  possession,  of  corresponding  thick- 
ness. Thence  it  extends  through  Estill  county  to  the  head  of  Miller's 
and  Cow  creek,  both  independent  tributaries  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
reaching  here  in  Estill,  to  within  five  miles  of  Irvine. 

Though  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  marking  the  base  of  the 
Coal  Measures,  appears  above  the  waters  of  Kentucky  river,  even  a 
short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Contrary  creek  in  Owsley  county, 
yet  the  overiying  low  coal,  and  overlying  conglomerate,  continue  to 
cap  the  high  hills  bordering  on  the  Kentucky  river,  even  as  low  down 
as  Buck  creek  in  Estill  county.  These  high  ranges  of  conglomerate, 
with  its  subordinate  low  coal,  range  firom  thence  nearly  south,  towards 
the  more  westerly  course  of  the  ^'Big  Hill  Range,"  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  Madison  county;  broken  through,  however,  by  the  gorges, 
and  gaps,  giving  passage  to  the  different  branches  of  Station  Camp 
creek;  here  they  again  take  a  more  southerly  direction  to  connect  with 
the  limits  of  the  Coal  Measures,  previously  noted  in  the  First  Report, 
on  the  heads  of  Roundstone  and  lick  Fork  of  Laurel,  in  Rockcastle 
county. 
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This  gives  a  very  ooirect  general  view  of  the  north  east  limit  of  the 
Coal  Measure,  from  the  borders  of  Carter  county  at  the  heads  of  Trip- 
lett  and  Tygert's  creek,  through  Rowan,  Bath,  Powell,  Estill,  and 
Madison  counties,  but,  since  it  coincides  with  the  course  of  certain 
mountain  ranges,  it  cannot  be  laid  down  preciselyj^'in  all  its  meanders, 
until  the  topography  of  these  hills  has  been  surreyed,  and  plotted  on 
maps  of  a  sufficient  scale. 

The  lowest  coal,  lying  between  the  base  of  the  conglomerate  and  the 
sub-carboniferous  limestone,  will  probably  be  found  of  workable  thick- 
ness along  the  greater  part  of  its  range  through  Rowan,  Bath,  Estill, 
and  Madison  counties.  Its  place  can  generally  easily  be  discovered 
by  the  coal  dirt,  streaks  of  fire-clay,  or  springs  of  water,  that  appear  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  top  surface  of  the  sub-carboniferous 
limestone.  Throughout  the  same  extent  of  country,  there  will  usually 
be  found  a  valuable  bed  of  iron  ore  of  the  limonite  and  carbonate  varie- 
ties^ reposing  immediately  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  sub-carbonifer- 
ous limestone,  conforming  with  its  elevations  and  depressions;  in  this 
respect,  differing  entirely  in  its  position  firom  the  deposites  of  hemati- 
tic  and  hydrated  oxides,  which  have  been  described  in  the  First  Re- 
port, occuring  associated  with  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  in  the 
western  counties,  near  the  Cumberland  river. 

The  Coal  Measures,  in  Morgan  county,  have  been  further  explored, 
since  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume,  especially  on  the  Elk,  Caney, 
and  main  fork  of  the  Licking,  as  high  as  West  Liberty.  The  most 
interesting  features  in  the  geology  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  the 
numerous  outcrops  of  Cannel  coal.  The  nudn  bed  lies  towards  the 
base  of  the  hills,  and  sometimes,  immediately  in  the  channel  of  the 
stream,  and  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  this  variety  of  coal, 
which  varies  from  thirty  to  fifty  inches  in  thickness.  There  is  anoth- 
er bed,  the  upper  fourteen  inches  of  which  is  also  cannel  coal.  This 
bed  lies,  usually,  high  in  the  hills,  some  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
main  cannel  bed.  It  is  probable  that  this  high  bed  of  coal  may  prove 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  No.  11  coal  of  the  Western  Coal  field. 

If  we  may  judge  firom  the  character  of  the  contorted  sandstone 
with  lenticular  masses  and  imperfect  seams  of  coal,  that  underlie  the 
low  main  coal  of  Morgan  county,  and  fix)m  the  two  other  beds  of  coal 
that  underiie  that  mass  of  sandstone,  before  reaching  any  conglomer- 
ate, we  should  be  disposed,  at  present,  to  place  this  coal  as  the  equiv- 
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alent  of  No.  S,  of  the  Western  section,  though  that  coal  appears  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  Lower  Freeport  coal  D,  of  Leslie's  section;  one 
coal  higher  in  the  series  than  the  great  repository  of  cannel  coal  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  Morgan  county  cannel  coal  bed  is  full  of  the  re- 
mains of  stigmaria,  so  frequently  met  with  in  beds  of  cannel  coal. 
We  are,  however,  as  yet  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  paleontological 
evidence  to  be  able  to  speak,  with  entire  confidence,  in  regard  to  the 
equivalency  of  the  main  cannel  bed  of  Moi^an  county. 

The  reader  is  referred,  for  further  information  in  regard  to  this  portion 
of  the  eastern  coal  field,  to  the  sequel  of  this  report,  under  the  head  of 
Morgan  county. 

The  same,  or  a  similar  coal  series  exists  in  Breathitt  county,  where 
outcrops  of  cannel  coal  are  equally  abundant,  especially  on  the  watea 
of  Troublesome  creek,  not  &x  ftom  the  Kratuck^  river. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY. 

KENTUCKY   SOILS. 

Through  the  systematio  industry  and  untiring  peiseveiance  of  the 
Chemical  Assistant,  Dr.  Robert  Peter,  I  am  able  to  present  the  detail- 
ed analyses  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  soils,  sub- 
soils, under-clays,  and  mariy  earths,  in  addition  to  the  twenty-one, 
which  appeared  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  forty-three,  in  the  second 
Tolume,  making  in  all  two  hundred  and  two.  Of  these  eleven  are  de- 
rived firom  the  quaternary  deposits;  seventeen  from  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures; thirtynseven  from  the  sub-carboniferous  group;  four  from  -rocks 
of  Devonian  date ;  eighteen  from  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  date ;  and 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  from  rocks  of  Lower  Silurian  date,  or  from 
the  so-called  blue-limestone  formation  of  Kentucky. 

Besides  the  detailed  statements  comprised  in  the  body  of  the  Chem- 
ical Report,  they  have  been  tabulated  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Peter's  re- 
port, arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  counties,  for  easy  r^er- 
ence.  At  the  close  of  this  chapter,  they  will  be  found,  also  tabulated 
and  arranged  by  the  farmaHonSy  firom  which  they  were  derived,  show- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  nearest  underlying  member,  over  which  they 
were  collected;  to  enable  the  reader  to  observe,  at  a  glance,  the  chem- 
ical peculiarities,  so  evidently  imparted  to  the  soil,  by  the  subjacent 
rock  formation. 

The  superiority  of  the  soils,  derived  from  the  strata  belonging  to 
our  blue  limestone  formation,  becomes  then  deariy  apparent,  and  this 
fact^  in  agricultural  chemistry,  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  well  estab- 
lished, that  the  mare  replete  the  rock  has  been  withfoeeit  organic  reUcSj 
and  the  more  earAy  and  eaey  of  decomposition  the  cakareoue  rocky  the 
more  productive  the  soil  derived  therefrom. 

Of  all  the  Kentucky  soils  examined,  up  to  the  present  time,  those 
which  result  most  immediately  from*the  disintegration  of  the  coralline 
and  shell  beds  of  the  blue-limestone  formation  of  Central  Kentucky 
are  decidedly  the  most  fertile.  I  would  particularly  cite,  in  illustration 
of  this  fact,  soil  No.  560,  in  Woodford  county;  Nos.  568  and  674, 
fit)m  Bourbon;  No.  27,  in  Fayette;  No.  580,  of  Boyle;  No&  603  and 
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612,  of  Franklin;  No.  619,  from  Gallatin  county;  No.  621,  fbm  Gar- 
rard county;  No.  649,  from  Henry  county;  No.  681,  from  Mercer 
county;  Nos.  741,  720,  and  724,  from  Nelson  county;  No.  748,  from 
Scott;  No.  755,  from  Shelby;  No.  758,  from  Spencer;  Nos.  770  and 
773,  from  Washington  county;  all  of  which  soils  I  found  reposing  al- 
most immediately  over  the  Chceteies,  Leptcena  lynx^  OrifdSj  and  other 
highly  fossiliferous  and  more  or  less  earthy  coralline  and  shell  beds  of 
the  blue-limestone. 

I  also  desfare,  in  this  connection,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  agricul- 
tural community,  of  these  counties,  to  the  very  important  practical 
fact  deduced  from  the  chemical  examinations,  that  the  sub-soil  and  es- 
pecially the  red  under-clays  and  shell  earths,  are  often  richer  in  the 
true  elements  of  fertility,  than  even  the  virgin  soil  itself,  and  therefore 
afford^  by  far,  the  cheapest,  and  most  accessible  source  whence  mineral 
manures,  for  the  restoration  of  their  soils,  can  be  obtained.  Witness  Nos. 
552  and  553,  in  Woodford;  Nos.  570  and  571,  in  Bourbon;  Nos.  509 
and  510,  in  Fayette;  Nos.  608  and  614,  in  Franklin;  No.  623,  from 
Garrard;  No.  651,  in  Henry  county;  No.  680,  in  Mercer;  Nos.  717, 
718,  722,  and  723,  in  Nelson;  No.  757,  in  Shelby;  and  No.  775,  in 
Washington  counties.  The  under-shell  earth  of  the  blue-ash  lands  of 
Nelson,  No.  723;  the  loose  friable  under  earth.  No.  717,  in  the  same 
county;  the  under  clay,  No.  684,  of  Mercer;  the  sub-soil,  No.  683,  of 
the  same  county;  the  sub-soil.  No.  623,  of  Garrard;  the  sub-soil,  No. 
620,  of  Gallatin;  the  sub-soil,  No.  252,  of  Woodford;  the  red  under- 
clay.  No.  509,  of  Fayette;  the  red  shell  under-earth,  No.  571,  of 
Bourbon;  the  sub*soil,  No.  567,  of  Boone;  are  truly  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  the  mineral  fertilizers  which  enter  into 
their  composition,  and  contain  stores  of  agricultural  wealth  which  can- 
not be  over-estimated. 

The  poorest  soils,  which  have  been  yet  examined,  derived  from  rocks 
of  Lower  Silurian  date,  are  those  that  immediately  over-lie  the  upper 
beds  of  the  Kentucky  river  marble.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident;  it  is 
a  compact,  close-textured,  hard,  brittie  limestone  of  difficult  decompo- 
sition, not  by  any  means  fossiliferous,  and  often  cherty,  with  very  littie 
marly  or  argillaceous  partings  in  its  bedding.  This  formation  seldom 
reaches  the  surface  near  enough  to  impart  character  to  the  soil,  so  that 
there  is  but  a  very  limited  area  in  Kentucky,  where  the  soil  can  be  said 
to  be  characteristic  of  that  rock  formation. 
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The  soil  derived  from  the  silicioas  mudstones,  when  not  inteistiati* 
fied  with  fossiliferous  limestones^  are  also  inferior  in  fi^lity  to  the  gen- 
erality  of  the  blue  limestone  soils,  though  often  well  adapted,  for  a  few 
years,  to  the  growth  of  fine,  silky,  tobacco. 

The  best  soil  derived  firom  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  date,  as  &r  as  the 
analyses  of  Kentucky  soils  have  yet  been  carried,  are  those  derived 
from  the  Favistella  beds,  which  lie  at  the  base  of  this  group,  adjacent 
to  the  upper  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  and  the  cellular  magnesian 
limestones,  and  Galymene  magnesian  limestones,  viz :  No.  522,  from 
Jefferson  county;  No.  784,  from  Oldham  county;  No.  719,  from  Nel- 
son county.  No.  525,  of  Jefferson  county,  remains,  as  yet,  the  rich- 
est under-clay,  from  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  date,  that  has  been  analyz- 
ed, up  to  the  present  time,  and  contains,  in  fact,  a  much  laiger  propor- 
tion of  mineral  fertilizers  than  any  of  the  soils  analyzed  from  this  for- 
mation. 

Of  the  few  soils,  yet  to  be  examined,  derived  from  rocks  of  Devo- 
nian date^  those  super-imposed  on  the  encrinital  beds  are  the  best 
Those  derived  from  the  black  shale  are  nearly  as  rich  in  the  mineral 
fertilizers;  indeed  they  confaiin  more  of  the  alkalies,  potash  and  soda, 
only  they  are  soils  more  difficult  to  subdue,  and  require  thorough 
draining  in  order  to  yield  well.  This  season,  in  Estill  county,  an  ex- 
cellent crop  of  corn  was  observed  growing  near  Irvine,  in  a  peculiar 
variety  of  the  black  slate,  only  very  partially  disintegrated  into  soil, 
so  that  large  slabs  of  the  slate  lay  still  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  most  productive  soil,  yet  analyzed,  from  the  sub-car- 
boniferous formation,  is  No.  461,  from  Hardin  county,  collected  on  the 
slope  of  the  knobs  under  the  encrinital  beds  of  the  lower  part  of  this 
group.  It  owes  its  superiority,  no  doubt,  to  the  washings  received 
from  the  encrinital  limestones. 

The  poorest  soil,  yet  examined,  is  No«  642,  collected  on  the  top  of 
the  Salt  river  knobs,  in  Hardin  county,  over  the  knob  freestone,  of  the 
lower  division,  of  the  sub-carboniferous  group. 

Soils  No.  20,  from  Christian  county;  No.  161,  from  Simpson  coun- 
ty; No.  163,  from  Todd  county;  and  No.  225,  from  Barren  oountyi 
all  derived  from  the  cavernous  beds  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone 
group,  are  amongst  the  best  soils  from  this  formation.  The  cavernous 
nature  of  these  rocks  is  proof  of  their  proneness  to  disintegrate,  by 
degioesi  subject  to  the  influenoe  of  carbonated  waters  and  atmospheric 
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agencies,  bat  still  not  with  the  eame  rapidity  as  the  more  earthy  blue 
limestx)nes  and  marlites  of  the  Lower  Silurian  Period,  and  being  far 
less  fossiliferoas  than  these  rocks,  they  only  contain  about  half  as 
much  phosphoric  acid  as  the  average  of  the  blue  limestone  soil,  and  one 
third  as  much  alkalies.  For  the  same  reason,  the  red  under-clays  and 
sub-soils  of  this  fotmatioD' — ^for  instance.  No.  216,  from  Christian  coun- 
ty; No.  217,  from  Logan;  and  No.  480,  from  Simpson — ^though  rich- 
er in  phosphoric  acid  and  alkalies  than  the  overlying  virgin  soil, 
still  cannot  compare  iti  the  total  amount  of  these  elements  of 
fertility  with  the  red  under-clays,  earth,  and  subsoils,  of  the  blue 
limestone  formation. 

Amongst  the  Coal  Measure  soils,  now  analyzed— if  we  except  the 
bottom  land  soils  of  Union  county.  No.  237  and  767 — ^t>ose  from 
Hancock  county.  No.  636 ;  from  Daviess,  No.  597;  and  from  Laurel 
No.  224,  have  turned  out  the  best.  No.  597  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  tobacco  soils  of  Daviees  county ;  it  contains  the  largest  amount 
of  oi^anic  and  volatile  matters  and  hygrometric  moisture;  it  stands 
third  in  the  list  of  Coal  Measure  soils,  for  the  amount  of  soluble  ex- 
tract obtained  by  digestion  with  carbonic  acid  water,  and  the  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  lime;  third  in  the  list  for  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid;  fifth  in  the  list  for  the  amount  of  potash,  with  about  an  average 
quantity  of  soda. 

The  Henderson  county  fine  tobacco  soil.  No.  126,  stands  prominent 
amongst  quaternary  soils  for  the  large  amount  of  saline  matter,  solu- 
ble in  carbonic  acid  water;  and  in  the  two  hundred  and  two  soils  ex- 
amined, up  to  this  time,  it  is  only  exceeded,  in  this  respect,  by  two 
from  the  blue  limestone  formation,  No.  665,  from  Jessamine  county, 
and  No.  621,  from  Garrard  county.  It  contains  about  an  average 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  less  potash  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
taken  from  a  field  which  has  been  some  years  in  cultivation,  and  had 
a  crop  ef  tobacco  on  it  %t  the  time  the  aoil  was  collected.  Sub-soil, 
2^0.  216,  from  Ballard  county,  contains  as  yet  the  largest  quantity  of 
pbos^horie  acid  obtained  from  any  of  the  quaternary  soils^^no  doubt 
doe  to  the  number  of  diells  belonging  to  the  genera  ffeUxy  HeUdna^ 
CffthsUmoj  Sucdnia^  PupOj  (hfda^  Platiorbi^y  and  Zpnwioj  which  oo- 
0ur  k  the  eiiioo-oaloaieraa  earA^  or  £heU  iiuud>  No.  S39>  4)f  the  State 
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collection  which  forms  the  sub-stratum  both  in  Ballard  and  Hickman 
counties. 

By  consultipg  Dr.  Peter's  report  it  will  be  observed  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  comparative  examination  of  the  virgin  soil  and  the 
soil  from  an  adjacent  old  field,  the  loss  which  the  cultivated  soil 
has  sustained  by  the  removal  of  the  incombustible  mineral  fertilizers 
has  been  clearly  indicated  by  the  chemical  analysis,  conducted  with  the 
necessary  precautions  mentioned  by  Dr.  Peter  in  his  prefatory  remarks. 
The  few  exceptions  have,  for  the  most  part,  occurred,  in  agricultuml 
districts,  where  the  rocks,  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  lime  and  alkalies,  de- 
compose with  remarkable  facility  and  supply  the  removed  ingredients 
almost  as  fast  they  are  assimulated.  This  is  the  case,  in  part  of  Henry 
county,  where  soils,  No.  649  and  650,  were  collected,  which  specimens 
form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exceptions,  of  the  soil  of  the  old 
field  exhibiting,  by  chemical  analysis,  more  of  the  principal  fertilizers 
than  the  virgin  soU.  In  this  case  no  virgin  soil  could  be  obtained,  on 
exactly  tiie  same  level.  The  strata  of  the  blue  limestone  are  here  not 
only  thin  bedded  but  of  a  marly  nature,  disintegrating  with  great  fiicil-. 
ity  and  some  of  the  layers,  lying  only  a  few  feet  apart>  are  much  more . 
fossiliferous  than  others,  I  have  little  doubt  therefore  that,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  the  soil  of  the  old  field  was,  originally,  much  stronger 
than  the  virgin  soil  collected. 

Some  such  exception  must  have  operated  in  the  case  of  soils  Nos. 
662  and  663,  though  the  immediate  cause,  at  the  locality  where  they 
were  collected,  is  not  so  apparent. 

For  further  details  in  regard  to  the  analyses  of  these  soils,  I  must 
refer  you  to  Dr.  Peter's  report,  where  much  valuable  information  will 
be  found,  and  good  counsel  given,  as  well  for  the  renovation  of  impov- 
erished land,  as  for  the  applications  required  to  soils  deficient  in  one, 
or  more  of  the  mineral  fertilizers. 

In  presenting  these  chemico-agricultural  results  to  the  farming  com- 
munity of  the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  I  cannot  help  believing 
that,  while  they  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  which  the 
united  labors  of  the  geologist  and  chemist  have  ever  presented  to  agri- 
culture, they  must  advance  the  science  of  agricultural  chemistry, 
and  supply  hints  to  the  agriculturalist,  and  owners  of  landed  es- 
tates, of  the  highest  practical  importance,  and  they  must,  at  the 
same  time,  impress  the  public,  generally,  most  forcibly,  with  the  ex. 
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traoTdinary  fertility  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  area  of  Kentucky, 
especially  that  based  on  the  blue  limestone  formation,  most  of  the  soils 
of  which  compare  favorably  with  the  richest  lands  on  the  &ce  of  the 
earth,  and  surpass,  in  the  elements  of  permanent  fertility,  the  far  fam- 
ed prairie  lands  of  the  west,  except  where  these  prairie-soils  are  based 
on  the  same  description  of  highly  fossiliferous  limestones,  and  marly 
earths  and  calcareous  clays. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  soils  derived  from  the  silicious  mud- 
stones  and  shales  belonging  to  the  Lower  Silurian  period,  as  well  as  of 
the  rocks  themselves,  and  the  waters  flowing  through  or  over  them,  all 
indicate  a  preponderance  of  magnesia,  especially  in  these  r^ons  where 
the  milk-sickness  has  been  most  prevalent  It  has  not  been  determin- 
ed yet  whether  this  magnesia  is  not,  in  part,  combined  with  chlorine, 
to  form  chloride  of  magnesium,  but  the  excess  of  magnesia,  together 
with  the  excessive  solubility  of  this  salt,  leads  me  to  suspect  that  it 
does ;  if  so,  it  may  account,  in  part,  for  the  peculiar  fonns  of  disease 
which  exist  where  these  rocks  and  soils  are  in  greatest  force,  for  reasons 
^hich  I  have  elsewhere  touched  on  in  speaking  of  the  therapeutic  ef-* 
fepts  of  chloride  qf  magnesium,  the  ^^itter  water''  of  the  salt  boiler. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CHEMICAL  GEOLOGY. 

MINERAL  SPBINQS  AND  W£LL  WaTER.*" 

The  Saloon  mineral  spring,  at  Harrodsburg,  in  Mercer  county,  tested 
at  the  fountain  head,  gave  as  its  principal  constituents  : 

Sulphate  of  magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron,  (small  quantity;) 

Trace  of  chloride  of  sodium; 

Trace  of  chloride  of  magnesium? 

The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  the  characteristic  salt  in  this  water.  Its 
effects  will  be  that  of  a  mild  laxative  and  tonic. 

The  Greenville  Spring,  in  the  same  vicinity,  contains  the  same  ingre^ 
dients,  only  there  are  more  chlorides  and  less  iron,  and  a  ttace  of  free 
sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but  the  reaction  for  this  ingredient  is  so  feeble 
as  to  be  hardly  perceptible. 

These  springs  issue  from  the  beds  of  Oxe  blue  limestone,  near  its 
junction  with  the  underlying  marble  rocks. 

The  principal  constituents  of  the  Janes^  mineral  water,  four  miles 
from  Springfield,  in  Washington  county,  are, 

Eree  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  strongly  impregnated; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt;) 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

Sulphate  of  soda; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia; 

This  spring  rises  through  the  lynx  beds  of  the  blue  limestone. 

The  examination  of  the  water  of  the  public  well,  at  Bloomfield,  in 
Nelson  county,  showed  the  presence  of 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 
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Sulphate  of  soda; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia; 
All  of  course  only  in  small  quantity. 

R.  B.  Origsby's  ^'white  sulphur"  water,  in  Nelson  county,  tested  at 
the  fountain  head,  gave,  as  its  principal  constituents, 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  strongly  impregnated; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt;) 

Sulphate  of  soda; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

Bi-carboDate  of  iron. 

This  water  is  milky  from  precipitated  sulphur,  thrown  down  by 
the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  as  it  comes  to  the  air.  It  has 
a  feeble  alkaline  reaction. 

This  water  has  valuable  medicinal  properties.  It  will  act  not  only 
as  a  mild  aperient,  but  on  the  skin  and  kidneys,  while  it  possesses,  at 
the  same  time,  some  tonic  properties. 

The  principal  constituents  of  the  mammoth  well,  on  the  west  branch 
of  Simpson  creek,  in  Nelson  county,  are, 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt;) 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron; 

Sulphate  of  soda,  (small;) 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  (small.) 

It  is  therefore,  a  weak  saline  chalybeate,  possessing  feeble  aperient 
and  tonic  properties. 

The  "Washington  Bell's  mineral  spring,"  now  owned  by  Ex-Gover- 
nor Wicklifie,  issues  from  the  Black  Devonian  slate  on  Sulphur  Lick 
creek,  in  the  extreme  southern  border  of  Nelson.  By  reagents,  ap- 
plied at  the  fountain  head,  the  following  ingredients,  as  its  principal 
constituents,  are  determined : 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  strongly  impregnated; 

Chloride  of  sodium; 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 
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Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia* 

It  has  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction.  This  water  will  no  doubt  be 
found  highly  beneficial  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  in  chronic  com- 
plaints, especially  when  complicated  with  acid  reactions  of  the  system^ 
besides  being  a  mild  aperient  and  diuretic 

The  Hardinsyille  sulphur  spring,  which  issues  firom  the  encrinital 
beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Shelby  county,  con- 
tains, as  its  main  constituents. 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

Chloride  of  magnesium  ? 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime,  (small  quantity ;) 

Sulphate  of  soda,  a  trace ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  a  trace. 

This  water  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.  It  will  be  found  service- 
able chiefly  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  possessing,  at  the  same  time,  dia- 
phoretic and  diuretic  properties. 

In  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  Eminence,  in  Henry  county,  a  saline 
chalybeate  water  flows,  apparently  from  the  bone  bed,  elsewhere  spo- 
ken of.  On  account  of  the  source  of  this  spring  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  have  a  minute  quantitative  analysis  of  it  made  in  the  laboratory, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  phos- 
phates or  other  ingredients  derived  from  the  bone  bed,  over  which  it 
flows.  It  has  a  very  peculiar  taste,  which  seems  to  indicate  some  pe- 
culiar organic  prindples  in  ii 

The  mineral  water  at  the  Drennon  Springs,  is  a  strong  sulphuretted 
saline,  containing,  as  its  most  abundant  ingredients. 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia. 

This  is  a  very  fine  mineral  water,  acting  not  only  on  the  skin  but 
as  a  mild  aperient,  diuretic  and  diaphoretic 
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In  the  bed  of  the  head  waters  of  Cedar  creek,  at  Harmoay)  in  Owen 
county,  there  is  a  weak  saline  water,  containing, 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Sulphate  of  soda,  (a  trace ;) 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  (a  trace.) 

This  water  may  be  stronger  in  a  low  stage  of  water,  since,  at  the 
time  it  was  tested,  the  water  of  the  creek  had  access  to  the  spring.  It 
has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction. 

The  principal  ingredients  found  in  the  pool  of  water,  at  the  foot  of 
an  oak  tree  in  Barton  Mathers'  pasture,  which  runs  over  the  out-crop 
of  the  silicious  mudstone,  in  the  adjacent  hill  side,  were, 

Chloride  of  magnesium ; 

Chloride  of  sodium  ? 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

Suspended  alumina,  (or  else  fine  silicious  earth?) 

There  are  no  poisonous  metals  in  this  water,  since  sulphuretted  hy* 
drogen,  passed  to  saturation  through  it,  only  slightly  increased  the 
milky ness;  no  doubt  from  precipitation  of  alumina,  or  possibly,  from 
a  little  sulphur  produced  from  the  reduction  of  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, caused  by  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  peroxide  of  iron.  This 
water  is  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  magnesia  present,  which 
is  much  above  the  normal  quantity  even  in  waters  flowing  firom  the 
blue  limestone,  which  probably  exists,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  state  of 
chloride.  I  have  little  doubt  but  this  water  acts  first  as  an  astringent, 
and  finally  as  an  irritant  and  debilitator  of  the  system. 

Many  cattle  have  died  suddenly  in  the  enclosure  where  this  water 
collects,  not  long  after  drinking  at  the  above  pool,  in  dry  seasons  of 
the  year,  with  symptoms  of  weariness,  giddiness,  or  an  affection  in 
the  head,  which  causes  cattle  to  keep  the  head  in  constant  motion  fix>m 
side  to  side;  and  a  bloody  appearance  is  seen  on  the  surfaoe  of  the 
mucus  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  after  death. 
The  lower  Blue  Lick  water  was  tested,  quantitatively,  by  Dr.  Peter, 
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under  favorable  conditions  for  exhibiting  its  yaluable  properties  as  a 
medical  water,  which  will  appear  in  his  report 

I  was  not  able  to  apply  chemical  tests  to  the  Esculapian  Springs 
nnder  favorable  circamstanceSy  as  a  blast  had  recently  been  put  into 
the  black  slate  firom  which  it  issues,  which  had  not  only  rent  the  strata 
so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  water  had  been  diverted  from  its  original 
channel,  bat  had  given  access  to  fresh  water,  by  which  it  was  much 
weakened.     The  ingredients  found  were: 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

Chloride  of  magnesium  ? 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

It  is  a  sulphuretted  saline  water. 

The  ^^Alum  Spring"  is  a  weak  saline  chalybeate,  with  perhaps  a 
trace  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  iron.  In  a  dry  season  this  spring  is 
doubtiess  stronger  than  when  I  tested  it. 

The  principal  constituents  of  the  saline  water  of  the  Olympian 
Spring,  in  Bath  county,  were  found  to  be. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron,  (a  trace ;) 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

Hardly  a  trace  of  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  the  time  of  testing. 

The  so-called  ^^Black  Sulphur  Spring"  yielded  a  similar  result,  only  it 
gave  a  rather  more  distinct  indication  of  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  /'Salt  Spring"  differs  only  in  having  a  rather  large  proportion 
of  common  salt. 

One  mile  from  the  Olympian  Spring  there  is  a  saline  water,  in  a 
well  sunk  in  the  flate,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia, from  which  Epsom  Salts  could,  no  doubt,  be  made  with  as  much 
&cility  as  from  the  Crab  Orchard  waters. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Olympian  Spring  a  fine  chalybeate 
water  issues  from  under  a  rugged  bench  of  yellow  magnesian  lime- 
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stone,  depositing  large  quantities  of  hydiated  oxide  of  iron  in  its 
course. 

Tlie  Sudduth  Springs,  on  Mud  Lick,  were  also  tested,  and  found  to 
contain, 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron ; 

Chloride  of  sodium ; 

Chloride  of  magnesium ;  and  probably  a  trace  of  sulphuret  of  alkali. 
The  most  iron  was  found  in  the  spring  under  the  small  house  or  shed. 

These  springs  were,  however,  in  a  bad  condition  for  making  a  satis- 
factory examination,  as  they  wanted  cleaning  out 

The  chemical  examination  at  the  fountain  head,  of  the  Sweet  Lick 
Estill  Springs,  gave,  as  the  principal  constituents, 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  ? 

It  has  a  slight  alkaline  effect 

The  Irvine  Sulphur  Spring  contains  the  same  ingredients,  but  in 
smaller  quantities.  They  are  both  saline  sulphuretted  waters,  having 
an  action  on  the  skin  and  kidneys,  and  may  act  as  a  mild  aperient  on 
some  constitutions. 

The  ^^Russell  Sulphur  Spring,''  on  the  high  table  land  of  Russell 
county,  contains,  as  its  principal  ingredients, 

A  small  quantity  of  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  j 

Sulphate  of  soda ;  { 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

Chloride  of  sodium ;  . 

Chloride  of  magnesium  ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia. 
The  '^Russell  Chalybeate  Spring"  contains, 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron ; 
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Trace  of  sulphate  of  sodium ; 

Trace  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

There  is  a  strong  sulphuretted  saline  mineral  water,  that  rises  in 
the  bed  of  Kettle  creek,  in  the  extreme  southwestern  comer  of 
Cumberland  county,  which  contains 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  (strong ;) 

Sulphate  of ^ soda; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia. 

It  has  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  Und  is  no  doubt  a  valuable  mine* 
ral  water  if  excluded  from  the  fresh  water  of  the  creek. 

The  principal  constituents  of  Mrs.  Creoles  sulphur  spring,  in  Ma- 
rion county,  are 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 

Sulphate  of  soda  ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

Chloride  of  magnesium  ? 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia. 

It  has  an  alkaline  reaction  on  redden  litmus  and  georgina  paper.  It 
is  a  sulphuretted  saline  water  of  moderate  strength. 

The  principal  ingredients  of  the  Campbellsville  Sulphur  Water,  in 
Taylor  county,  are 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 

Chloride  of  sodium; 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia. 

In  former  times,  some  salt  has  been  made  from  this  water,  and  it  rises 
from  the  locality  of  a  noted  lick.  It  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction  on 
reddened  litmus  and  georgina  papers. 

Linsey's  mineral  water  in  Christian  county,  gave  as  its  principal  con« 

Stituenta^ 

8 
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Free  salphuretted  hydrogen; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (commoa  salt;) 

Chloride  of  magnesium? 

Sulphate  of  soda; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Its  temperature  was  71^  Fahrenheit,  the  temperature  of  the  air  be- 
ing SV. 

This  water  has  a  bluish  scum  on  the  surface,  a  very  sweet  taste,  and 
is,  in  fact,  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  that 
few  persons  can  drink  it  at  first  The  water  issues  through  the  fissures 
of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  on  the  banks  of  Little  riyer.  It 
has  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  which,  howeyer,  is  only  perceptible  after 
the  test  paper  has  been  sometime  inmiersed.  This  mineral  water  wUl 
act  energetically  on  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  moderately  also  on  the 
bowels,  and  must  be  a  water  of  great  efficacy  in  certain  forms  of  die* 
ease,  especially  those  of  the  skin. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

STRATIGRAPHICAL  GEOLOGY  * 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  CONTINUED. 

The  portion  of  Franklin  county  adjoining  Scott  and  Woodfbrd 
counties^  which  I  have  visited  this  season,  is,  for  the  most  part,  level 
and  well  sitnated  for  cultivation,  except  those  farms  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  Elkhom. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Wingate's  where  another  Franklin  county 
soil  was  collected  for  chemical  analysis,  it  is  emphatically  ash,  locust,  wal- 
nut and  burr-oak  land.  The  original  forests  of  these  trees  had  a  dense 
undergrowth  of  spice-wood  and  cane.  The  black  locust  attains  here 
a  great  size — three  feet  through — and  the  honey  locusts  were 
very  numerous  in  the  primitive  woods,  but  thousands  of  them  were 
destroyed  in  the  opossum  and  raccoon  hunts  of  the  early  settlers,  in 
which  trees  these  animals  usually  take  refuge  from  their  pursuers. 
Both  the  blue  and  black  ash  flourish  here ;  also  sugar  tree,  Spanish,  and 
ohincapin  oak,  buck-eye,  coffee-nut^  and  hackberiy. 

Thi%  and  the  part  of  Franklin  county  adjacent  to  the  Versailles  turn- 
pike, embraces  some  of  the  finest  blue^grass  regions  of  the  county. 
Wheat  succeeds  best  where  the  lands  are  underlaid  by  the  tenacious  sub- 
soil. According  to  the  statements  of  some  of  the  most  experienced  farm- 
ers these  soils  of  Franklin  county  produce  now  better  crops  of  wheat 
than  did  the  original  virgin  soil.  Locally  the  underclays  are  charged 
with  gravel  or  ^^shot"  iron  ore ;  fur  the  depth  of  two  to  three  feet  below 
which  is  found,  in  the  part  of  the  county  adjoining  Woodford^  an  one- 
tuous  or  soapy  clay. 

A  set  of  soils  were  collected  by  Robert  W.  Scott,  from  his  farm,  for 
chemical  analysis ;'  the  result  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  Chemical 
Report,  Nos.  612,  613,  and  614.  No.  615  is  the  analysis  of  the  un- 
derlying rock,  which  is  a  mottled  shell  and  Chsetetes  limestone. 

There  is  a  variety  of  oak  land,  in  the  part  of  Franklin  adjacent  to 
Scott,  around  Mr.  Gregory's  farm,  which  is  considered  excellent  wheat 
land.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting  a  soil  fibm 
that  part  of  the  county.    The  nearest  underlying  rocks  are  thin  bed-^ 

•Continiied  firom  pagt  114,  of  tht  Moond  Tolamt. 
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Aedy  ear' by,  shell,  and  coralline  limestones,  with  but  few  marly  part- 
ingd;  belonging  to  the  middle  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  formation,  char- 
acterized especially  by  Leptcena  and  Chceteies.  A  peculiar  bed  of  the 
same  formation,  that  lies  about  ten  or  fifleen  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the 
turnpike  leading  into  Scott  county,  is  esteemed  the  best  building  stone 
that  can  be  obtained  from  the  blue  limestone  formation  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county.  The  thickest  and  best  building  stones  are  quar- 
ried on  John  R.  Scott's  land,  and  the  farms  adjacent  to  South  Elk- 
horn.  They  can  be  obtained  in  dimension  stones  of  from  one  to  five 
feet  This  rock  has  been  used  in  foundations  of  some  of  the  best 
houses  in  the  county,  as  well  as  for  gate-posts  and  steps,  and  has 
stood  well  the  test  of  years  of  exposure  in  trying  situations.  It 
splits  well,  and  when  freshly  quarried  it  is  easily  worked  with  the 
chisel,  and  takes  even  a  partial  polish  ;  but  it  is  luther  too  porous  to 
make  a  good  marble.  This  rock  not  only  stands  the  action  of  frost, 
but  even  strong  radiating  heat,  without  cracking,  placed  in  the  side 
and  jambs  of  fire-places.  It  becomes  a  valuable  material  in  a  region 
of  the  more  earthy  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  formation, 
which  are  so  prone  to  disintegration  that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  them  in 
structures  which  require  great  durability.  The  same  kind  of  build- 
ing stone  occurs  at  the  Big  Spring,  in  Woodford  county,  but  of  a  more 
porous  texture,  and  less  uniform  from  the  occurrence,  at  this  locality, 
of  disseminated  fossil  shells. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  No.  603  and  604,  and  the  rock 
No.  605,  from  the  so-called  ^'Sick  Spots,*'  show  most  satisfactorily 
that  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  which  the  sterility  of  these  oircum* 
scribed  areas  can  be  attributed.  The  cause  must,  undoubtedly,  be 
sought  for,  as  already  hinted  at  elsewhere^  in  the  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid  issuing  through  rents,  fissures,  or  cavernous  spaces  in  the 
underlying  limestone. 

The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  soils  from  the  Julian  farms  will  be 
Been  by  consulting  Dr.  Peter's  Report,  Nos.  606,  607,  608,  611,  612, 
613,  and  614. 

Near  high  water  mark  of  Elkhom  the  same  Chsetetes  beds  of  the 
blue  limestone  formation  crop  out  which  are  shown  in  the  Kentucky 
river  section,  at  Frankfort^  above  the  Arsenal,  about  one  hundred  and 
forty ^feet  above  low  water ;  these  are  overlaid  by  similar  concretion- 
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aiy  layers,  such  as  occupy  the  higher  grounds  between  the  Arsenal 
and  the  Cemetery  lot. 

Some  of  the  best  lead  ore,  which  has  come,  as  yet,  under  my  ob- 
servation, derived  from  veins  in  the  blue  limestone  formation  of  cen- 
tral Kentucky,  has  been  taken  from  a  fissure  traversing  this  rock 
formation,  on  the  banks  of  North  Elkhorn,  near  Dr.  Duvall's  farm. 
About  a  thousand  dollars  were  expended  here  by  Mr.  Bradley,  in  at- 
tempting to  work  this  vein,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ore  was 
obtained,  but  not  sufficient  to  repay  the  expense  of  working  it. 

In  boring  for  water,  near  the  paper  mill  on  Main  Elkhorn,  six  miles 
from  Frankfort,  a  reservoir  of  inflammable  gas  was  struck  in  the  blue 
limestone  formation,  and  the  water  obtained  is  said  to  have  been  strong- 
ly impregnated  with  magnesia. 

SCOTT  COUXTY,  CONTINUED. 

The  rocks  on  North  Elkhorn,  in  the  western  part  of  this  county,  are 
the  Odhis  testudinaria  and  Chcetetes  lycoperdon  beds  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone, such  as  occur  in  the  Frankfort  section  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  Kentucky  river — the  former  being 
about  five  feet  above  the  bed  of  North  Elkhorn,  below  the  dam,  of  un- 
usually large  size. 

East  of  Georgetown  grey  and  blue  Leptsena  layers  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone prevail ;  one,  which  is  semicrystalline,  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  such  shells.  The  beds  are  generally  from  two  to  six  or  eisrht 
inches  thick.  The  higher  beds  contain  A.  capax  and  small  varieties  of 
Chceteies  lycoperdon.     The  prevalent  Leptcena  appears  to  be  £.  j^J^ 

itexliu 

The  geological  and  consequent  agricultural  character  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  Scott  county  partake  of  that  of  the  adjacent  portions  of 
Woodford,  Franklin,  and  Bourbon  counties ;  while  the  northern  part 
is  more  broken,  and  the  soil  is  derived  more,  or  in  part,  firom  the  sili- 
cious  mudstones.  }}oth  varieties  of  soil  have  been  collected  for  chem- 
ical analysis. 

ANDERSON  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  located  entirely  within  the  range  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone formation  of  Lower  Silurian  date.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county^  along  the  course  of  Bond  creek,  the  upper  beds  of  the  Ken- 
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tucky  river  marble  series  extend  to  near  high  water  mark,  surmounted 
by  the  beds  of  the  blue  limestone.  The  principal  ledges  of  the  latter 
formation,  exposed  to  view,  are  the  Capax^  Lycoperdon^  and  encrinital 
beds. 

A  soil  was  collected  for  chemical  analysis,  from  the  ridge  of  white 
oak  land  that  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  near  the  sources  of  Big 
and  Little  Benson  and  Hammond's  creek,  elevated  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  Kentucky  river,  from  John  M.  Walker's  farm. 
Mixed  with  the  white  oak  this  land  supports  a  growth  of  sugar-tre« 
and  hickory,  with  some  gum-tree.  The  distance  to  the  rock  is  usually 
six  to  eight  feet  The  under-clays  and  substrata  are  usually  so  retentive 
of  water  that  cisterns  can  be  made  without  cement,  by  only  digging  a 
hole  in  the  ground. 

The  nearest  underlying  rock  of  the  white  oak  land  is  a  rough  sur- 
faced limestone,  in  which  but  few  fossils  can  be  recognized,  excepting 
some  small  entrochites.  By  consulting  Dr.  Peter's  report,  under  the 
head  of  Anderson  county — Nos.  557,  558,  and  559 — ^the  composition 
of  this  soil  may  be  seen  to  fall  short  of  those  derived  from  the  more 
fossiliferous  and  earthy  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  formation  in  Bour- 
bon, Fayette,  and  Woodford  counties. 

BOURBON  OOUNTT. 

This  county  contains  as  fine  a  body  of  genuine  blue  grass  lands  as 
can  be  found  in  the  state,  lying,  for  the  most  part,  level  or  gently  un- 
dulating, except  the  Flat  Rock  region,  adjoining  Bath,  which  is  more 
broken.  It  is  all  based  on  the  blue  limestone  formation.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  county  the  prevalent  beds  are  thin  bedded  blue  and 
grey  Lepiceita  and  Ch^etetes  layers,  underlaid  by  the  ie^tudinarta  beds, 
and  overlaid  by  strata  containing  a  small  variety  of  A.  capax  and 
LepUma  fiUiextai 

Two  varieties  of  soil  have  been  this  season  collected  for  chemi- 
cal analyses,  from  this  county.  One  fix)m  the  northwest  part  of 
the  county,  from  Wm.  P.  Hume's  farm,  on  the  divide  between  Hus- 
ton creek  and  Cooper's  run.  This  land  supports  a  growth  of  blue  and 
black  ash,  honey-locust,  walnut,  sugar-tree,  wild-cherry,  buckeye,  and 
box-elder;  undergrowth,  hawthorn,  young  elm,  mulberry,  hackberry, 
besides  young  trees  of  many  of  the  species  previously  cited. 
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The  superiority  of  this  soil  is  clearly  shown  by  the  analysis  in  Dr. 
Peter's  report,  No.  568.  It  exceeds  even  the  fine  Woodford  soil  in 
the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  sub-soil,  shell-earth,  and  under- 
clay,  Nos.  570  and  571,  contain  a  most  extraordinary  per  centage  of 
that  substance;  and  the  shell  under-earth.  No.  571,  is,  besides,  richer 
in  potash  than  any  soil,  sub-soil,  or  under-clay  that  has  yet  been  an- 
alysed. This  shell  earth  is  full  of  fragments,  and  even  tolerably  per- 
fect specimens  of  A.  capax  and  0,  tesiudinaria;  and  the  nearest  un^ 
derlying  rock  is  charged  with  the  same  fossil  shells,  weathering  rough, 
with  some  cherty  seggregations,  under  which  is  a  smoother  and  thinner 
bedded  bluish  grey  limestone,  with  rusty  surfaces,  of  which  about  five 
feet  are  exposed  in  tiie  quarries  where  rocks  are  obtained  for  the  stone 
fences. 

The  soil  derived  firom  these  upper  shell  beds  is  a  remarkably  fine, 
loose^  mellow,  calcareous  loam,  peculiarly  adapted  for  blue-grass.  It  is 
not  quite  so  light  a  soil  as  the  best  hemp  soUs  of  Woodford,  but  yields 
crops  of  hemp  but  little  inferior  to  those  of  that  county.  It  is  found 
so  well  adapted  for  grasses  that  the  farms  here  are  almost  exclusive-* 
ly  grazing  farms,  raising  only  what  little  grain  i&  necessary  to^  feed 
the  stock,  occasionally,  in  winter. 

The  other  variety  of  Bourbon  soil,  collected  for  analysis,  is  from  the 
'^Cane  Kidge;^'  the  sample  being  taken  from  William  Buckner's  farm^ 
amongst  the  huge  burr-oak  timber  which  forms  a  marked  feature  in  the 
growth  of  timber  of  this  part  of  the  county,  associated  with  sugar- 
tree,  honey-locust,  buckeye,  and  box-elder.  The  under-day  has  much 
decomposing  gravel  iron  ore  disseminated;  the  underlying  rocks  be- 
long to  the  upper  series  of  the  blue  limestone  formation  of  Kentucky, 
characterized  by  Favosites  maxima^  0.  lynx^  0.  occidentalism  Leptcmoi 
aUemcUoy  and  branching  C/uetetes;  the  latter  are  abundant  in  the  beds 
immediately  underlying  the  Buckner  farm,  along  with  0.  ocddenialts. 
The  soil  is  very  deep,  with  here  and  there  large  blocks  of  reddish- 
grey  limestone,  lying  half  buried  in  the  soil,  and  nearly  concealed  by 
the  luxuriant  sod  and  tall  growth  of  blue-grass,  singularly  congenial  to 
this  soil.  Nos.  574,  575,  576,  and  577,  of  Dr.  Peter's  report,  exhib- 
it the  composition  of  this  variety  of  Bourbon  soil.  By  consulting 
these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  soil  is  nearly  equal  in  the  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  to  the  variety  just  cited,  but  the  sub-soil  and  under- 
olay,  though  still  rich  in  that  acid,  &11  short  of  the  amount  found  in 
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the  sub-soils  and  ander-shell-earth  of  the  Cooper's  creek  lands,  and  the 
amount  is  less,  instead  of  greater,  than  in  the  surface  soil. 

Four  varieties  of  limestone,  underlying  the  Cooper's  creek  and  the 
Cane  Ridge  lands,  have  received  a  chemical  examination,  and  the  re- 
suit  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Peter's  report,  under  the  head  of  Bourbon 
county,  Nos.  572,  573,  578,  and  579.  The  first  two  contain  the 
largest  amount  of  the  mineral  food  of  plants,  the  A.  capax  bed.  No.  572, 
being,  on  the  whole,  the  most  valuable  for  agriculture;  though  No. 
573  contains  the  largest  amount  of  sulphuric  acid.  They  all,  how- 
ever, bespeak  the  fertility  of  the  derivative  soil. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  an  abundant,  general,  large 
undergrowth  of  cane  gave  name  to  the  Cane  Ridge  of  land,  which  is 
about  a  mile  wide,  lying  between  the  waters  of  Stoner  and  Hinkston. 

The  farms  of  Bourbon  county  are  chieQy  laid  down  in  blue-grass, 
affording  pasture  for  large  herds  of  the  celebrated  stock — the  staple 
commodity  of  the  county. 

On  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Licking  and  Kentucky 
river  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sobby  beech  land,  like  that  extending 
through  the  adjacent  part  of  Fayette,  and  ranging  nearly  north  and 
south. 

Near  the  toll-gate,  on  the  Flat  Rock  turnpike,  the  A.  capax  beds  appear 
in  perfection,  and  in  the  surface  rock  in  the  high  grounds^  some  seventy 
to  eighty  feet  above  the  market-house  in  Paris,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  forks  of  Huston  and 
the  Stoner  branch  of  the  Licking  river. 

SomQ  distance  below  the  capax  beds  are  some  earthy  marlites  re- 
sembling the  graptolite  beds,  in  the  hills  about  Cincinnati,  near  the 
water  works;  but  none  of  these  fossils  were  discovered,  as  yet,  in  this 
rock,  only  a  cast  of  a  bi-valve — (modiola?)  The  rocks  are  here  dipping 
to  the  east  from  a  half  to  one  degree. 

WOODFORD  COUNTY 

Is  as  celebrated  for  its  hemp  land  as  Bourbon  and  Fayette  are  for 
their  grass  lands.  Its  farms  lie  remarkably  well  for  cultivation,  hav- 
ing generally  only  slightly  undulating  surface. 

Of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  variety  of  soil  that  prevails 
about  the  centre  of  the  county,  near  Judge  R.  C.  Graves'^  and  the  un« 
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derlying  rock,  we  have  already  discoursed  on  at  length  in  the  second 
chapter  of  this  report 

For  330  feet  the  rocks  are  exposed  at  intervals,  and  in  benches  and 
interrupted  outcrops  in  the  west  part  of  the  county,  bordering  on  the 
Kentucky  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Grier's  creek,  as  follows : 

320.     Top  of  the  ridge. 

300.     Orthis  subjogala?  beds. 

275.     Atrjpa  capax  beds. 

260.    Layers  oontaining  small  CkcUeiei  lyeopertUn  and  liepiana  deUaidtaf 

200.     Layers  contaioing  branching  0hmUt€9. 

185.     Main  ChoBteiet  lyeoperdon  beds. 

160.     Ottki9  UMudinaria  beds. 

155.      Orthis  beds. 

130.     LepicBna  iericea  beds. 

120.    Top  of  beds  '*Kentacky  river  marble,"  posaessipg  a  kind  of  Birdseye 

structure. 
1 10.     Smilar  rock. 

105.    Do.  white  compact  and  regularly  bedded. 
85.     Top  of  schistose  layers. 

Do.  in  descending  stratification. 
72.     Top  of  bench  of  white  birds-eye  structured  ]imestop^. 
5. '  Base  of  cliffs  of  banded,  compact  beds  of  birds-eye  structured  limestooer 
0.    Kentucky  river,  near  the  mouth  Orier's  creek. 

These  strata  are  traversed  on  Grier^s  oreek^  not  far  from  the  Ken- 
tucky river,  by  apparently  two  sets  of  veins,  containing  sulphate  of 
barytes,  a  white  cherty  rock  with  disseminated  sulphuret  of  lead  and 
zinc — one  running  nearly  north  and  south,  the  other  (]^uatering  north- 
east and  southwest;  this  is  probably  the  same  vein  spoken  of,  under 
the  head  of  Franklin  county,  worked  for  lead  by  Bradley,  on  North 
Elkhorn,  and  of  which  we  have  given  the  result.  It  seems  to  run 
from  Moseby '8  cliflf  to  Big  Sinking  creek,  and  is  said  by  J.  P.  Bundy, 
the  blacksmith  in  this  vicinity,  to  show  itself  near  the  level  of  the 
Kentucky  river,  at  Hunter's  ferry,  in  Jessamine  county,  and  is  per- 
haps connected  with  the  fault  noticed  near  the  Kentucky  river,  in 
Garrard  county.  This  vein  is  four  to  six  inches  where  it  was  seen  on 
(frier's  creek,  cutting  through  a  layer  of  Atrypa  modesia  limestone,  in 
the  bed  of  that  creek. 

Wells  sunk  some  one  hundred  feet  in  these  limestones  afford  water 
pften  impregnated  with  mineral  matters.  That  sunk  by  Reuben  Jesse 
Ivaa  found,  by  re-agents,  to  contain. 
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Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi-oarbonate  of  magnesia; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt;) 

Chloride  of  magnesium? 

Singular  detached  masses  of  porous  fossiliferous  limestone  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  surface  formation  near  Versailles.  This  is  the  same 
rock  which  was  analyzed  by  Dr.  Peter,  and  recorded  in  the  second  vol- 
ume— ^No.  549 — containing  BeUeroplwrons  and  Pktirotamarias. 
This  rock  seems  to  have  resisted  decomposition  longer  than  the  subja- 
cent matrix,  and  often  stands  out  in  bold  relief  above  the  surface 
Near  the  masses  the  soil  is  usually  rich  and  prodacti?%  bat  the  laad 
is  rather  disposed  to  be  wet  and  sobby.  The  soil,  and  especially  the 
sub-soil,  is  often  of  deep  brown,  red,  or  mulatto  color,  seldom  light-col- 
ored. The  redness  is  due  to  a  quantity  of  iron  in  the  subjacent  rock 
formation,  which  is  so  abundant  three  miles  east  of  Versailles,  and 
half  a  mile  from  the  turnpike,  that  it  has  given  origin  to  quaoties  of 
gravelly  bog  ore  frequently  struck  in  digging  cellars,  even  at  consid- 
erable depths  beneath  the  surface. 

The  principal  growth  of  timber,  in  the  central  part  of  this  county,  is 
sugar-tree,  pignut  hickory,  hackberry,  ash,  walnut^  mulbeny,  and,  north 
of  Versailles,  remarkably  large  poplar.  Under-growth,  pawpaw  and 
elder. 

FAIETTB  COUNTY. 

After  ascending  from  Elkhom  to  the  upland,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Fayette  county,  the  soil  and  rocks  have  much  the  same  character  as 
in  Woodford  county  east  of  Versailles.  Some  of  the  beds  of  the  blue 
limestone  seem  to  be  impregnated  here  with  bitumen,  as  they  emit  a 
strong  fcetid  bituminous  odor  when  struck  by  the  hammer;  the  waters, 
too,  firom  deep  wells,  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet,  have  a  petroleum 
taste.  The  water  from  the  deep  well  sunk  in  Lexington,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, is  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  is  a  remarkably  strong 
chalybeate. 

The  growth  in  Fayette  was  originally  pignut  hickory,  large  over- 
cup  oak,  white-oak,  ash,  black  and  honey  locust,  buckeye,  and  mulber- 
ry, much  the  same^  indeed;  fts  ii^  Woodford,  and  in  both  coyiitte^^  igi 
t^e  early  settlement  of  the  country,  th^r^  wa9  9  luxmiant  iprQwtl)  Qf 
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cane  and  pea  vines,  which  appears  also  to  have  been  the  case  over  laige 
tracts  of  the  richer  portions  of  the  blue  limestone  formation  of  Ken- 
tucky, even  on  high  ridge  land. 

The  layers  of  limestone,  near  the  surface,  are  usually  thin  and  of  a 
i^^ty  grey  color;  but  when  followed  back  into  the  quarries  the  color  is 
usually  of  a  bluish-grey,  because,  where  the  rock  has  been  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  air,  most  of  the  iron  present  is  in  the  state  of 
protoxide,  which  rusts  by  exposure.  In  sinking  the  well  at  the  Lunar 
tic  Asylum^  ten  feet  of  a  reddish  under-clay  was  passed  through;  then 
two  to  three  feet  of  a  dark  muddy -looking  earth;  then  one  to  two  feet 
of  ash-colored  marly  clay,  resting  On  the  first  rock,  which  was  seven- 
teen feet  below  the  surface;  eighty-nine  feet  of  the  various  strata  of 
blue  limestone  was  then  passed  through,  when  the  auger  dropped 
eighteen  inches  and  the  water  rose  fifty  feet  in  the  bore.  The  water 
contains  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  a  small  portion  of  salt — 
about  ten  grains  to  the  gallon— enough  to  act  slightly  on  the  skin 
and  kidneys,  but  has  littie  or  no  effect  on  the  bowels. 

In  the  Van  Akin  quarry,  near  Elkhorn,  where  there  are  about 
twenty  feet  of  rock  exposed,  the  upper  layers  of  limestone  are  thin 
and  shelly;  the  lower  beds  are  six  inches  to  one  foot.  The  passage  in 
color,  from  more  or  less  exposure  to  the  air,  is  well  seen  here,  the  beds 
gradually  changing  from  the  dark-grey-blue  below,  through  the  various 
shades  of  grey-brown  and  red,  above. 

The  best  dimension  stones  have  been  obtained  from  a  quarry  re- 
cently opened  between  tlie  Danville  railroad  and  the  cemetery  lot, 
for  the  construction  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  foundation  of  the  Clay 
monument.  They  can  here  be  quarried  from  one  foot  to  one  foot  eight 
inches  in  thickness. 

In  the  lower  beds  of  the  Van  Akin  qnurty  some  good  ipedm^ns  of 
Isoidus  {AsaphuB)  gigai  hsve  been  foQbd ;  the  Iayert9  above  contam 
ChcBtetes  Iffcopefdoff^  and  ktipeffect  i^edmeiis  of  Lepicena  4nd  Atrypd 
and  RecepiacuUtes. 

Some  of  the  cavernous  spaces  in  the  limestones,  near  Lenogton,- 
are  supposed  to  have  a  subterianeanr  mtereommanicAtion  with  sottte  of 
the  Georgetown  springs,  since,  it  i0  b^KeVtfd  hy  some,  tliat  Mibdtanceif 
thrown  in  at  Lexington  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  springs  al 
Oeoigetown ;  however,  the  prevalent  direction  of  the  sink-holes,  which 
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mark  the  place  of  cavernous  spaces  beneath,  is  more  frequently  east 
and  west 

The  quarries  at  the  east  end  of  the  city  present  much  the  same  char* 
acter,  except  that  the  layers  are  thinner  and  perhaps  more  fossiliferous 
— Atrypa  and  Orthis  and  Leptcena  predominating.  Seams  of  calca- 
reous spar  traverse  some  of  the  beds.  Gherty  fragments,  often  porous 
or  cellular,  are  disseminated  in  the  red  clay  which  overlies  the  rock 
layers,  in  which  some  good  specimens  of  CertoUtes?  are  occasionally 
found. 

In  the  cut  of  the  Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  railroad  between  the  Rich- 
mond and  Winchester  turnpikes,  layers  of  the  fine-textured  silicious 
mudstoneand  shale,  Nos.  505  and  506,  of  Dr.  Peter's  report,  have  been 
exposed,  ifitetstmtified  With  a  brownish-ash-colored  clay.  These  are 
undoubtedly  the  beds  which  give  origin  to  the  narrow  ridge  of  ^^sobby 
beech  flats*'  from  which  soil  No.  604,  of  Dr.  Peter's  report,  was  collect- 
ed; this  is  the  pootest  strip  of  country  in  the  whole  of  Fayette  coun- 
ty. 

The  red  clays,  oter  the  blue  limestone,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  have  often  considerable  quantities  of  gravel  iron  ore  dissemi- 
nated. 

Four  miles  west  of  Clay^s  ferry  the  grey  Gheetetes  beds  of  the 
blue  limestone  are  exposed,  in  beds  of  from  nine  to  eighteen,  and 
even  twenty-four  inches  thick. 

The  section  on  Boone's  cteek,  where  the  buff  magnesian  limestone, 

known  as  Grimes'  buUding  stone,  are  obtained^  presented  the  following 

section : 

Feei. 

316.  Layers  containing  branching  forms  of  Chtetetes,  A.  Modeskip  Murchisania. 

302.  Layers  with  branching  Chsetetes. 

276.  Concretionary  layers  of  blue  limestone. 

860.  Thin  beds  containing  lai^  Chstetes  lycoperdon. 

835.  Layers  containing  OrMs  (suhfuffQtaf)  A.  Cttpaa^  and  OkmUis§. 

810.  Dark  bluish  grey  beds»  with  rough  surface. 

806.  Thicker  coralline  beds. 

190.  Shell  beds,  mostly  broken  specimens  of  0,  iestudinaria. 

170.  Bluish-grey  sub-crystalline  limestone. 

160.  First  appearance  of  birds-eye  structure. 

165.  Chert  bands. 

150.  Chert  over 

Krds-eye  structured  limestona. 
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111.    Do.  in  beds  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches. 

106.     Do.,  close  textured. 

100.     Do.  in  beds  from  three  to  six  inches. 

Do.,  softer. 
75.    Birds-eye  structured  limestone,  in  beds  of  six  inches. 

Do.  in  beds  from  three  to  six  inches. 
62.     Do.,  more  schistose  in  structure. 
PO.     Do.,  presenting  darker  shades  of  color. 
66.     Birds-eye  structured  limestone  of  close  texture. 
66.    Bluish-grey  bed. 
62.     Top  of  the  buff  magnesian  building-stones  of  Grimes'  quarry,  of  fine  tex- 

ture,  affording  dimension  stones  of  from  one  foot  to  five  feet.* 
20.     Buff  members,  thinner  bedded. 
0.    Boon's  creek. 

Three  yarieties  of  this  magnesian  buildfog  stone  have  been  an- 
alyzed by  Dr.  Peter — Nos.  511,  512,  and  513;  by  consulting  page 
69,  of  the  second  yolume,  and  the  above  numbers  under  the  head  of 
Fayette  county,  in  Dr.  Peter's  report,  the  result  will  be  seen. 

Near  Rogers'  mill,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Grimes'  quarry,  to 
the  north  of  the  Clay's  ferry  road,  hard  beds  of  buff  magnesian  lime- 
stone are  found,  thirty-five  feet  under  the  chert  beds,  of  which  can  be 
seen  ten  feet  in  natural  exposure,  and  an  other  bed  of  similar  rock,  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  under  the  chert  bed,  five  feet  in  out  crop,  both  apparent- 
ly at  a  higher  geological  level  than  Grimes'  building  stone,  and  situa* 
ted  from  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
above  Boone's  creek.  The  rock  may  be  somewhat  harder  to  dress  than 
Grimes'  building  stone,  but  could  be  quarried  with  less  stripping,  as  it 
lies  near  the  surface  slope  of  the  country. 

The  top  of  the  Kentucky  river  marble  rock  is  nearly  one  hundred 
feet  higher,  above  the  Kentucky  river,  at  Clay's  ferry,  than  at  Frank- 
fort, without  making  allowance  for  the  fall  of  the  river  between  those 
two  places,  which  has  not  been  determined. 

The  lowest  stratum  visible,  near  low  water  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
at  Clay's  ferry,  is  a  light-greyish-blue  variety  of  the  Kentucky  river 
marble,  mottled  with  pale  buff,  in  which  are  imbedded  peculiar  shaped 
multilocular  shells,  probably  of  an  undescribed  genus;  it  tapers  rap- 
idly; is  annulated  at  its  lower  part  so  as  to  resemble  an  encrinite 

*Tbt  thickest  dlmention  stones  which  I  measored  in  tht  ctmeter j  lot  Mt  Ltzington,  from  tht 
Grinss'  qnsrrj,  was  two  feet  two  inehss;  but  thsre  sppetrs  to  be  some  of  the  beds  in  this  seo- 
tlon  tba*  oonld  be  got  ooi  four  to  Ave  i—U 
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stem,  the  whole  fossil  being  slightly  curved.  The  sur&c6  of  this 
limeetoney  in  place,  is  weathered  into  small  cavities  and  channels^  both 
curved  and  vermicular,  once  occupied  by  branching  eorals  or  plants 
now  decayed  and  gone,  which  often  form  a  complete  net  work  on  the 
surface  of  the  slabs,  though  too  much  worn  and  de&ced  to  make  out 
their  true  character.  The  strata  dip  here  slightly  to  the  north.  The 
following  are  the  different  layers  observed  between  one  hundred  and 
five  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  above  the  river,  in  the  cut 
of  the  turnpike: 

885.  Cherty  fragments. 
Bocks  concealed. 

270.  Close  textured  Kentucky  river  marble,  grey  and  brittle. 

S65.  Close  textured  Kentucky  river  marble,  grey  and  brittle. 

262.  Close  textured  Kentucky  river  marble,  beds  of  two  feet. 

262.  Quarry  rock,  banded  in  broad  stripes  of  buff  and  grey,  thin  bedded. 

246.  Quarry  rock,  in  beds  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet. 

240.  Buff  bed,  two  feet. 

230.  Grey  quarry  rock,  close  textured,  and  rather  brittle.    (Here  a  Fleurdama" 
ria  is  fonnd,  alUed  to,  but  probably  distant  fix>m,  P.  umbUiaaa.) 

220.  Grey  quarry  rock,  in  beds  from  six  to  fourteen  inches. 

118.  Base  of  quarry  rock — two  beds — mottled  grey  and  buff. 

216.  Pale  buff  building  stone,  somewhat  schistose  in  structure,  and  rather  dis- 
posed to  disintegrate. 

215.  Fine  textured  pale  buff  magAesiui  limestone-^the  best  sCood  fer  boikllDg  pur* 
poses-— in  beds  of  six,  ten,  and  ei^teen  inches. 

210.  Base  of  same. 

206.  Buff  beds,  rather  schistose. 

200.  Beds,  mottled  buff  and  grey. 

195.  Grey  building  stone,  in  beds  of  six  to  twelve  inched. 

187.  Grey  building  stone,  in  beds  of  six  to  twelve  inob^a^. 

180,  light  buff  building  stone  in  beds  of  eighteen  inches. 

175.  Grey  beds  of  building  stone  of  regular  fracture. 

170.  Grey  beds  of  building  stone  in  beds  of  twelve  to  eighteen  inohee,  with  marly 
layers  below. 

166.  Buff  magnesian  building  tftone. 

1 62.  Gre>  ish  buff  quany  stone,  in  bed#  df  dlgbMi^  imtf^M. 

160.  Begidnp Kentucky  riTermarbW. 

155.  Concretionary  layers. 

150.  Mottled  layers,  schistose  and  disposed  to  disintegrate. 

146.  Same,  full  of  cavities  and  channels. 

135.  Same,  with  some  geodes. 

125.  Same,  with  numerous  marking*  oi  oorala  Of  ^aataf 

120.  Same,  widi  imperfect  univalves. 
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115.    Beds  motQed  like  the  lowest  beds* 
106.     Buff  beds. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  section  lepiesents  different  yarieties  of  the 
Kentucky  river  marble,  wit^  intercalated  beds  of  magnesian  building 
stones,  a  continuation  of  which  extends,  in  fact,  down  to  the  level  of 
the  Kentucky  river,  at  Clay's  ferry — the  lowest  beds  of  which  have 
been  previously  noticed — and  all  lying  beneath  the  Orthi^  tesiudinaria 
beds  of  the  blue  limestone  formation. 

The  summit  of  the  country  near  the  intersection  of  the  Richmond 
turnpike  and  the  road  to  Nicholasville  is  about  four  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  above  low  water  of  the  Kentucky  river,  at  Clay's  ferry,  and 
about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  top  of  the  Kentucky  river  marble^ 
seen  in  this  section. 

GLABXB  COUNTT. 

The  greater  part  of  this  county  is  based  on  the  blue  limestone. 
There  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  southeast  comer  where  the  su- 
perior rocks  are  seen.  Near  the  mouth  of  Howard's  lower  creek,  the 
Kentucky  river  marble  rock  is  brought,  by  an  abrupt  fault,  to  the  sur- 
&ce,  and  forms,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky,  a  vertical  cliff  of 
upwards  of  ninety  feet.  On  the  south  side  of  the  fault  ledges  of  the 
ordinary  blue  limestone  extend  down  to  the  river;  on  the  north  side 
of  the  dislocation  the  following  members  were  observed,  at  various  el- 
evations above  the  Kentucky  river: 

390.  O.  oocidentalis  beds,  near  the  top  of  the  hill. 

540.  Chsatetes  beds  of  blue  limestone. 

810.  Irregular  bedded  layers  of  blue  limestone. 

260.  Blue  limestone  observed  in  place*  Place?  of  0.  ieHu^naria  beds,  seen  af» 
terwards  on  Howard's  creek,  near  this  lerel,  but  not  seen  on  the  immedi- 
ate line  of  the  section, 

220.  Top  of  ledges  of  Kentucky  river  marble  obsenred  in  place. 

195.  Same,  presenting  a  rugged  surface. 

188.  Ledges  of  nearly  white  "btrdseye"  stmeture.     Close  textured  limestone. 

173.  Schistose,  thin  bedded  layers  of  same. 

170,  Thick  bedded  layers  of  same. 

160.  Top  of  bench  of  same. 

160.  Similar  rock. 

146.  Bottom  of  nearly  white  ledge  of  rock. 

130.  Thin  bedded  layers  of  roek. 

126.  Bottom  of  ledges  of  Tock. 

90.  Top  of  main  eliff  composed  of  dark  grey  and  mottled  layers  of  ro^k. 
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63.     Top  of  main  cliff  composed  of  dark  grey  and  mottled  layers  of  rock. 

65.     Same,  slightly  inclined. 

60.    Beds  in  confusion  near  line  of  the  faalt. 

Thin  concretionary  beds  of  blue  limestone  on  the  south  side  of  the  fault, 
probably  equivalent  to  those  nearly  three  hundred  feet  above  Kentucky 
river,  on  the  north  side  of  the  disturbance. 
0.    Low  water  of  the  Kentucky  river. 

The  summit  level  here  is  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above 
the  river. 

The  rounded  cliffs  of  thick  bedded  rocks,  seen  on  Howard^s  creek, 
near  our  route  to  Winchester,  are  mostly  schistose  in  their  structure, 
with  but  very  few  marly  partings.  The  best  grass  lands  of  this  coun- 
try are  in  the  north  part,  adjacent  to  Bourbon,  and  the  northwest  part 
adjoining  Fayette.  The  thinnest  lands  are  in  the  southeast  part  to- 
wu^s  that  part  of  Red  river  dividing  this  county  from  Estill;  here 
there  is  a  small  area  based  on  the  black  slate. 

On  the  lower  part  of  Howard's  creek  there  are  some  beds  of  magne* 
sian  limestone,  interstratified  with  the  Kentucky  river  marble,  about 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  which  make  excellent  durable  build- 
ing stones  that  work  well  under  the  chisel.  They  are  mostly  of  a  fine 
buif  color,  and  the  strata  yields  dimension  stones  of  from  eight  inches 
to  three  or  four  feet  The  bottom  layer,  which  is  variegated,  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches;  the  two  top  layers  are  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches;  over  these  are  some  white  layers,  about  sixteen  inches 
thick;  these  latter  are  not  durable  stones. 

The  second  and  third  layers  are  considered  the  best  by  the  stone- 
cutters. When  first  quarried  these  rocks  are  soft  and  easy  to  cut,  but 
harden  by  exposure,  a  property  which  is  highly  advantageous  in  ma- 
terials for  construction. 

Two  varieties  of  soil  have  been  collected  for  analysis  from  this  coun- 
ty; one  set  from  Judge  Simpson's  farm,  in  the  northern  outskirts  of 
Winchester,  where  the  growth  is  black  walnut,  locust,  chincapin,  oak, 
elm,  and  mulberry.  The  original  undergrowth  was  cane,  which  grew 
very  luxuriantly.  The  nearest  underlying  rocks  are  the  Lept^na 
shell  beds  of  the  blue  limestone.  The  other  variety  was  taken  from 
Squire  Duncan's  stock  farm,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county, 
where  the  growth  is  sugar-tree,  black  locust^  black  walnut,  white  and 
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black  ash.     The  nearest  uDderlying  rock  is  a  bluish-grey  variety  of 
Chaetetes  limestone. 

JESSAMINE  COUNTT. 

Seventy  feet  of  blue  limestone  are  exposed  above  the  bed  of  Hick- 
man creek,  below  Robert  Smith's  house.  At  forty  feet  the  beds  are 
of  a  concretionary  character.  The  spring  issues  firom  beneath  the  Or- 
{his  testudinaria  beds.  Just  above  the  beds  of  Hickman  creek  a  strat- 
um of  the  blue  limestone  shows  itself,  rich  in  Pkurotomarioy  which  are 
not  in  a  good  state  of  preservation — probably  P.  bidncta?  The  Lep- 
Uena  aliemata  is  also  abundant 

Below  the  dam  at  Paton's  mill,  on  Hickman  creek,  the  upper  layers 
of  the  Kentucky  river  marble  are  exposed. 

One  of  the  sets  of  soils  collected  for  chemical  analysis  in  Jessamine 
county — ^Nos.  664  and  665 — was  taken  immediately  over  the  OrtMs 
testudinaria  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  which  are  sixty-seven  feet 
above  the  cherty  layers  overlying  the  Kentucky  river  marble.  Thq 
growth  is  shell  bark  hickory,  and  overcup,  white  and  red  oak,  black 
ash  and  black  walnut;  red-bud  and  dogwood  was  formerly  the  princi- 
pal undergrowth,  but  it  is  now  nearly  cut  away. 

The  best  soil  of  Jessamine  county  lies  north  of  Nicholasville,  over 
the  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  blue  limestone;  that  whiqb  lies  to  the 
south,  over  the  chert  beds  and  the  Kentucky  river  marble,  is  not  so 
good.  A  soil  was  also  collected  over  the  upper  bed  of  this  latter  for- 
mation, about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  bridge  over  the  Ken- 
tucky river,  four  hundred  feet  above  that  river,  and  is  reported  ip  this 
volume  in  the  chemical  section,  Nos.  662  and  663. 

The  following  section  was  obtained  in  tl^e  cut  for  the  tpfnpike,  and 

below  the  bridge  over  the  Kentucky,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coun- 

tjr: 

483.    Summit  of  tampike,  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  bridge. 

480.    Beds  of  the  blue  limestone  containing  Orihis  testudinaria,  with  small  variety 

of  ChceteUs  fycqperdon. 
400.    Top  qf  the  i^enti^cky  river  marble  near  where  the  soil  was  collected  over 

that  formation. 
396.     Cherty  beds  of  mottled  grey  limestone. 
38S.     Prey  close  textured  brittle  limestone,  with  soft  porous  chert. 
967.    Same,  weathering  white  on  the  surface. 
368.    Same,  cherty  and  mottled  bluish  grey. 

10 
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353.  Same,  with  cherty  layers. 

348.  Grey  brittle  close  textured  limestone. 

339.  Baff  magnesian  limestone,  (good  building  stone?) 

334.  White  brittle  limestone,  weathering  with  rounded  edges. 

330.  Light  grey  brittle  limestone. 

326.  Bame,  somewhat  crystalline. 

320.  Grey  brittle  limestone,  somewhat  crystalline. 

300.  Grey  limestone,  rather  concretionary. 

288.  Grey  coralline  beds,  mottled  with  buff  where  oxidized  around  the  place  of 

the  fossils. 

278.  Same  bed. 

268.  Tabular  layers  weathering  rough,  with  light  colled  earth  in  the  interstices. 

259.  Same,  rery  white  on  the  exposed  surface. 

245.  Same,  weathering  rough. 

236.  Same,  weathering  rough. 

231.  Smooth  textured  limestone,  with  red  clay. 

222.  Top  of  mural  esoaipment,  with  cedar  growth,  and  red  clay  intermixed  with 

rock. 

213,  Base  of  same. 

212.  Marly  beds  between  two  benches  of  rock. 

907.  Top  of  second  bench  or  escapment  on  the  turnpike. 

192.  Layers  from  a  few  inches  to  one  foot  weathering  into  cavities. 

163.  Top  of  heavy  bedded  limestones,  two  to  three  feet  in  the  bedding,  and  junc- 
tion with  marly  decomposing  layers* 

173.  Thick  bedded  Kentucky  river  marble. 

169.  Layers  somewhat  concretionary. 

165.  Thin  layers  of  one,  two  and  three  inches. 

160.  Oompact  close  textured  limestone,  with  marly  partings  between  the  layers. 

165'  Thick  bedded  rock,  forming  a  mui-al  face  on  the  tonpike. 

143.  Layers  with  small  spiral  univalves. 

138.  Grey  beds  of  limestone  of  three  to  fourteen  inches. 

133.  Layers  from  one  to  nine  inches, 

125.  Layers  from  one  to  nine  inches. 

120.  Schistose  beds  of  close  textured  rock.  J 

MO.  Main  mass  o(  breccia  andcalc.  tu&  on  the  slope.  1 

85.  Debris  of  chert,  tufa,  and  reddish  earth. 

76.  Platform  gf  quarry  rock  near  entrance  to  the  bridge. 

62-  Coralline  limestone  of  the  Kentucky  river  marble  series,  near  the  level  of 
the  bridge. 

51.  Base  of  mural  face  of  same*  below  bridge, 

15.  Bed  containing  minute  corallines?  under  the  bridge. 

0.  Lowest  coralline  beds,  near  low  water  of  the  Kentucky  river. 

The  numbers  in  this  section  lepresent  the  heighth  at  which  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  Kentucky  river  marbles  ancl  Qverlying  blue 
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limestone,  up  t6  its  testudinaria  bed,  are  found  above  the  Kentucky 
river,  in  Jessamine  county.  In  estimating  the  thickness  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  the  spaces  are  liable  to  small  corrections,  for  a  slight 
northerly  dip  which  is  nearly  in  the  direction  the  levels  were  run. 

In  the  nearly  verticnlar  escarpment  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
Kentucky  river,  on  the  north  side,  to  the  top  of  Boone's  Knob,  we 
have  an  absolute  thickness  of  two  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  of  light 
grey,  dove^olored  and  mottled  limestone,  embraced  in  the  so-called 
Kentucky  river  marble  series,  wfa'ch  does  not  however  embrace  this 
entire  group  of  rocks,  which  mu&t  be  somewhat  over  three  hundred 
feet  in  thickness  in  this  part  of  its  range. 

GARRARD  COUNTY. 

The  northeriy  dip  spoken  of  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky 
river  is  connected  with  a  remarkable  &ult  and  dislocation  of  the  strata, 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  mile  south  of  the  bridge,  which  brings  the  0. 
testudinaria  beds  abitiptly  down  witMn  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of 
the  river,  and  on  the  same  level  with  those  members  of  the  Kentucky 
river  marble  series,  which  occur  in  the  section  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  at  about  the  same  height,  showing  a  fault  and  subsidence  of  the 
strata,  on  its  south  side,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  marked  by  a 
deep  goige  running  nearly  east  and  west  Immediately  adjoining  this 
fiiolt  tile  strata  of  the  blue  limestone  on  the  south  are  much  broken, 
and  have  tumbled  in  confused  masses  into  the  gulf;  but  the  marble 
rock,  on  the  north,  stands  in  a  solid  wall;  still  the  dip,  a  very  short 
distance  beyond  the  dislocation,  has  only  been  slightly  revenad  to 
the  southwest 

Though  the  termination  of  the  ravine,  where  this  disturbance  ia  best 
seen,  appears  to  run  nearly  east  and  west  for  the  short  distance  traced, 
the  actual  general  oourse  of  the  fracture  is,  in  all  profoalnlity,  northr 
east  and  southwest,  and  if  so,  is  a  continuation  of  a  corresponding 
fracture  subsequently  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
in  the  edge  of  Clarke,  opposite  Boonesboro;  and  this  line  of  fracture  ia, 
in  &ct,  the  southeast  wall  of  the  great  uplift  of  the  lowest  fosnlifeioas 
n>cks  of  central  Kentucky,  and  the  base  of  an  obtuse  triangular  area 
marking  this  protrusion,  which  has  its  depressed  apex  somewhere  in 
FianUin  county,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kentucky  river,  bdow  Frank- 
forti  and  the  comers  of  its  elevated  basal  angles,  the  one  in  BoyU 
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county,  not  far  from  Perry ville,  and  the  others  not  far  from  the  edge 
of  Clarke  and  Montgomery  counties,  near  Kiddsyille,  on  Lulbegrud 
creek.  The  principal  great  south  bend  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Madison,  Garrard,  and  Jessamine  coun- 
ties, has,  no  doubt,  been  deflected  around  the  &ce  of  this  great  uplift, 
which  has  not  only  impressed  its  topographical  configuration  on  the 
face  of  the  country,  but  its  geological  and  agriculture  features.  This 
triangular  area  is  coincident  with  the  out-crop  of  the  so-called  Ken- 
tucky river  marble,  rising  in  bold  escarpments  of  two  hundred  ta  three 
hundred  feet,  the  bluffs  of  the  Kentucky,  along  the  whole  eourse  of 
this  southern  bend,  but  partially  concealed  towards  the  north,  except 
where  the  streams  have  cut  several  hundred  feet  beneath  the  general 
surface  of  the  country. 

It  is  this  disturbance  which  has  burst  asunder  the  newer  rocks,  and 
cast  them  off  to  the  southeast  and  southwest,  and  the  same  movement, 
together  witb'the  subsequent  effect  of  denudation,  has  given  the  pres- 
ent peculiar  form  to  the  bearings  of  the  black  Devonian  shale  and 
knob  formation,  the  western  limb  of  which,  from  its  northeasterly 
bearings  from  the  southeast  comer  of  Monroe  county,  through  Cum- 
berland, Russell,  Casey,  into  Lincoln,  is  abruptly  turned  back  on  its 
course,  a  little  south  of  Stanford,  in  a  short  curve  south  of  west,  and 
then  conforms  in  its  out  crop  with  the  valley  of  Salt  river,  at  first  in 
a  long  west  curve,  and  then  with  a  northwest  bearing  to  the  Ohio  riv- 
er; while  the  eastern  limb  preserves  its  northeast  course,  with  only 
some  slight  undulations,  until  it  reaches  the  Ohio  river,  in  Lewis  county, 
opposite  the  valley  of  the  Scioto. 

Southwest  of  the  point  of  great  divergence,  in  Lincoln  county,  of 
these  rocks  of  Devonian  and  subcarboniferous  date,  the  older  strata  of 
ihe  Silurian  period  are  contracted  into  a  narrow  zone,  sometimes  air 
most  concealed  firom  view  in  its  narrow  linear  axis^  by  the  overlapping 
]i;uperior  strata,  and  only  fiiirly  exposed  to  view  in  the  deep  cuts  of  the 
rallies;  whereas,  north  of  this  axis  of  greatest  disturbance,  the  strata 
of  Silurian  date  are  spread  out  over  a  laigearea,  embracing  about  one- 
thiid  the  entire  state,  from  the  valley  of  Salt  river  on  the  west,  to 
that  of  Tygert  on  the  east,  and  firom  the  Ohio  river  on  the  north,  to 
the  heart  of  Lincoln,  Glarrard,  and  Madison  counties  on  the  south,  in- 
eluding,  within  their  boundary,  the  most  productive  agricultural  re- 
gion of  the  state. 
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Sulphate  of  barytes  has  been  found  in  this  part  of  Gairaid  county. 
It  IS  probable  that  a  vein  similar  to  that  described  on  Grier's  creek,  in 
Woodford  county,  and  North  Elkhom,  in  Franklin  county,  occurs  here 
also,  in  connection  with  the  above  described  axis  of  disturbance. 

To  the  south  of  the  ravine  marking  the  place  of  the  fault,  and  twen- 
ty-five feet  above  it,  the  0.  iesiudinaria  beds  cure  in  place,  .dipping 
slightly  to  the  southwest;  and  ten  to  fifleen  leet  higher  beds  of  the 
blue  limestone  occur,  chai]^d  with  Murchisama  bidncta  and  graciUs^ 
Endoceras  proteiforme^  a  laige  BeUerophon  and  Bucama  of  Hall,  pro« 
bably  of  undescribed  species,  with  other  fossils. 

Two  arched  waves  of  dip  are  visible  between  this  and  the  toll-gate. 
Towards  the  top  of  the  hill  the  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  are  thin  and 
schistose,  with  marly  partings,  and  full  of  branching  forms  of  Cfuetetea 
and  A.  modeatoj  the  whole  covered  by  vestiges  of  the  silicious  mud- 
stone,  stained  with  oxide  of  manganese  on  the  surface. 

Between  this  place  and  Bryantsville  the  growth  is  chiefly  oak, 
mixed  with  some  beech,  sugar-tree,  poplar  and  buck-eye. 

One  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  the  forks  of  the  Lancaster  and 
Danville  turnpikes,  the  country  and  the  soil  is  much  diversified  by  an 
outlier  of  the  knob  formation,  known  as  Burdett's  knob.  On  the  north 
side  of  this  knob  the  strata  of  hydraulic  limestone,  underlying  the 
black  slate,  are  tilted  at  an  angle  of  15^  to  19^  in  a  direction  south 
40^  to  50^  westj  and  several  varieties  of  mineral  water  ooze  from  a 
line  of  fault  between  these  strata  and  rocks  of  Silurian  date.  One  of 
these  is  a  very  astringent  water,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  protoxide  cf  iron,  so  much  so  that  both  persons  and  cat- 
tle have  suddenly  died  firom  drinking  it 

There  is  also  a  dislocation  of  the  strata  on  the  south  side  of  this 
knob,  between  which  lines  of  firacture  the  whole  strata  have  subsided, 
bringing  the  hydraulic  limestone  almost  in  juxtaposition  with  the  up- 
per beds  of  the  blue  limestone;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
around  this  knob  the  most  abrupt  changes  of  soil  are  perceived,  in  a 
few  rods,  firom  the  most  productive  mulatto  soil  to  the  cold  spouty  clay 
lands,  or  to  a  poor  silicious  soil ;  but  these  latter  are  only  confined  to 
narrow  belts  around  the  base  and  slopes  of  Burdett's  and  Bichardson 
knobs.  These  knobs  are  firom  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  general  surface  of  the  surrounding  country.    In 

some  places  the  black  slate  appears  almost  on  edge. 
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In  the  well  sunk  at  Mr.  Hoskin's,  at  the  forks  of  the  taropike,  a  very 
white  calcareous  rock  was  passed  through,  under  strata  of  the  blue 
limestone.     The  water  of  this  well  was  tested,  and  found  to  contain, 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

Sulphate  of  soda; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

On  the  blue  limestone  around  Hoskin's,  where  the  sample  of  soil  was 
taken  for  chemical  analysis,  the  growth  is  white  and  black  walnut,  wild- 
cherry,  black  and  honey-locust^  sugar-tree,  hackberry,  shell-bark  hick* 
ory,  poplar,  overcup  oak,  buckeye,  and  mulberry.  The  nearest  undeiv 
lying  rock  is  blue  limestone,  with  cherty  segregations,  containing  A. 
modesta  and  0.  phctUella^  underiaid  by  thicker  beds  of  a  grey  sub- 
crystalline  limestone,  which  has  been  used  for  metalling  the  road. 

This  outlier  of  black  slate  and  knob  freestone  lies  at  least  twelve 
miles  north  of  the  general  boundary  of  that  formation.  The  general 
level  of  this  part  of  Garrard  county  is  about  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  Kentucky  river,  and  the  top  of  Burdett's  knob  about  six  hundred 
feet. 

At  J.  T.  Hoskin's  a  subterranean  spring  is  said  to  flow,  in  a  cavern* 
ous  channel  of  limestone,  some  twenty  feet  under  the  surface. 

Immediately  around  Edmund  Smith's  house  the  growth  is  poplar^ 
sugaivtree,  beech,  with  some  hickory,  but  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  south,  white  oak,  abundance  of  dogwood,  and  beech.  At  Jamea 
Dunn's,  white  poplar,  beech,  sugaivtree,  and  white  oak.  Across  Scott's 
branchy  hackbenry,  a  little  black  and  white  walnut^  and  wild  cherry. 
On  the  knob,  beech  and  chesnut-oak,  and  over  the  hydraulic  limestone^ 
white  oak  and  ash.  All  this  diversity  of  growth,  over  a  limited  space, 
is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  soil.  On  the  hill 
land^  where  the  silicious  mudstone  is  in  plao^  near  W.  Robinflon's^ 
tbeie  are  numerous  large  yellow  poplar,  beech,  sugar-tree,  and  white 
and  black  ash.  The  soil  here,  in  a  wet  time,  is  sticky  and  tenacioos^ 
and  subject  to  extensive  slides;  but  it  is  very  good  wheat  land.  The 
section  of  the  rocks  from  the  general  sur&ce  of  the  country  down  to 
the  level  of  Dick's  river,  on  the  edge  of  Garrard  and  Boyle  counties  is 
as  follows: 

275  to  280.    General  level  of  the  upland  fanning  lands 
240.    First  out  crop  of  blue  limestone. 
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21i.  Grej  semi-crystalline  limestone,  with  cherty  fragments. 

210.  Earthy  beds  of  blue  limestone. 

200.  First  layer  of  white  compact  "Kentucky  river  marble"  or  "birds- 
eye  limestone/'  alternating  with  bluish  grey  limestone. 

195.  Do.  softer  and  liable  to  disintegration. 

186.  Do. 

173.  White  brittle  marble  rock. 

165.  Do.,  weathering  in  cavities  and  channels. 

150.  Do. 

145.  Grey  bed,  with  corallines  in  relief. 

Slope,  with  rocks  concealed. 

117.  Grey  and  somewhat  semi-crystallinelimestone. 

116.  Do.,  weathering  with  rounded  edges. 

1 10.  Grey  brittle  marble  rock. 

107.  Mottled  marble  rock. 

106.  Do.,  rather  darker  in  color. 

Lighter  colored  do.,  eight  inches  in  the  bed. 

100.  Buff  buildingstone,  mottled  with  grey. 

94.  Buff  buildingstone,  four  feet  in  the  bed. 

90.  Light  grey  marble  rock. 

86.  Do.,  rather  lighter  in  color. 

80.  Marly  intercalations. 

76.  Base  of  bench  of  marble  rock  dipping  easterly. 

65.  Hard  brittle  mottled  marble  rock. 
64.  Do. 

66.  Marly  layers,  decomposing  in  the  slope. 
60.  Light  colored  brittle  marble  rock. 

46.  Do.  greyer, 

30.  Do. 

27.  Do. 

20.  Do.  hard  mottled  grey  and  white. 

16.  Do. 

10.  Do.  weathering  rough. 

6.  Coralline  bed,  weathering  into  rough  impressions  like  birds  tracks. 

0.  Semi-crystalline  layers  in  bed  of  Dick's  river,  in  layers  of  three  to 
four  inches. 

There  is  a  slight  easterly  dip  of  the  rocks  hete,  which  will  slightly 
modify  the  absolate  thickness  fiom  the  spaces  in  the  preceding  section. 

MBRCEB   OOUNTT. 

In  the  bluf&  of  Mercer  county,  below  Shakertown  and  the  High 
Bridge,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Lexington  and  Danville  railroad,  by  the 
moatii  of  Dick's  river,  the  ^^Kentucky  river  marble"  ('^bird«-eye 
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limestone")  attains  as  great  an  elevation  as  I  have  yet  found  it  in 
Kentucky,  viz,  208  feet  in  the  following  succession: 

456.  Level  of  Main  street  in  Shakertown. 

386.  Concretionary  tbin  shell-bed  of  the  blue  limestone  formation. 

382,  Chsetetes  layers. 

363.  Do. 

346.  Loose  cbert  fragments. 

317.  Cbert  and  close-textured  marble  rock  alternating. 

308.  Top  Kentucky  river  marble  in  well  developed  layers. 

304.  Level  top  of  tbe  main  cliff  of  same  formation  on  opposite  side  of  gorge. 

300.  Cliff  under  tbe  abutments  of  Higb  Bridge. 

290.  Marly  layers. 

28 1 .  Bench  of  irregular  bedded  limestone,  weathering  rough,  below  base  of  abut- 
ments. 

270.  Do, 

266.  Marly  layer  about  one  foot  thick. 

262.  Top  of  solid  bed  of  ("birds-eye")  marble  rock  eighteen  inches  thick. 

264.  Crumblbg  marly  bed. 

243.  Tubular  layers  mottled  grey  and  reddish  grey. 

240.  Solid  bench  of  limestone,  weathering  schistose. 

230.  Grey  marble  rock. 

220.  Solid  bench  of  do.,  weathering  with  a  rough  surface  and  schistose  struc- 
ture. 

210.  Buff  (magnesian?)  limestone  intercalated. 

200.  Marble  rock  in  thick  beds. 

196.  Thin  bedded  limestone. 

190.  Marly  clay. 

176.  Beds,  thin  above  and  thickening  below,  from  three  to  eight  inches. 

170.  Marble  rock. 

160.  Do. 

166.  Do.  weathering  in  holes. 

Turn  of  road. 

160.  Bench  of  marble  rock  in  beds  from  two  inches  to  one  foot. 

136.  Bottom  of  schistose  layers  four  to  five  feet. 

96.  Top  of  marly  layers. 

90.  Bottom  of  do.  between  heavy  beds  of  marble  rock, 

70.  Heavy  bench  of  marble  rock. 

68.  Base  of  exposure  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kentucky  riyer,  ten  to  twelve 
feet  above  high  water  mark. 
Lower  rocks  concealed  on  south  side  of  the  Kentucky  river. 

In  the  bold  escarpments  of  the  Kentucky  riTer,  at  the  mouth  of 
Dick's  riyer,  some  of  the  best  exposures  of  tbe  lowest  limestones  of 
Kentucky  are  presented  to  view,  in  the  romantic  clifls  of  marble  rock, 
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that  here  hem  in  both  rivers  in  the  deep  goige  over  which  the  suspen* 
sion  bridge  of  the  Lexington  and  Danville  railroad  is  to  make  its  fear* 
ful  span  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
foar  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Kentucky  river,  which,  when 
completed,  will  form  one  of  the  noblest  structures  built  by  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  man. 

A  line,  runniug  nearly  centrally  through  Mercer  county  from  north 
to  south,  divides  this  county  into  two  distinct  agricultural  regiona 
To  the  west  of  this  line  the  growth  is  white  and  black  oak,  hickory, 
6ugar*tree,  dogwood,  and  some  poplar.  The  soil  is,  for  the  most  part, 
shallow  near  the  rock,  especially  where  the  small  straight  ash  grows, 
but  yet  productive.  To  the  east  the  prevalent  growth  is  sugar-tree, 
ash,  black,  and  white  walnut;  this  is,  emphatically,  the  blue-grsBS  re- 
gion of  Mercer  county.  The  southeast  part  of  the  county  is  some- 
what broken;  it  supports  a  heavy  growth  of  white  and  black  oak. 
The  underlying  rock  is  near  the  junction  of  the  blue  limestone  and 
Kentucky  river  marble. 

A  soil  was  collected,  characteristic  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, from  Col.  William  Thompson's  plantation,  where  the  growth  is  black 
and  white  walnut,  thick  shell-bark  hickory,  white  oak,  ash,  $nd  wild 
cherry.  The  result  of  the  analysis  of  this  soil  will  be  found  in  the 
Chemical  report,  Nos.  678,  679,  680. 

Small  quantities  of  lead  ore,  associated  with  sulphate  of  barytes, 
have  been  found  in  veins  traversing  the  Kentucky  river  marble  rock, 
near  the  mouth  of  Shawnee  Run;  also,  higher  upon  the  same  stream, 
in  digging  the  foundation  for  a  mill  built  by  the  Shakers,  but  hitherto 
the  quantity  has  been  too  small  to  warrant  regular  mining  operations. 
These  metallic  lodes  are,  no  doubt,  connected  with  the  great  axis  of  dis- 
turbance previously  spoken  of.  The  junction  of  the  Kentucky  river 
marble  rock  and  the  overlying  members  of  the  blue  limestone,  seems  to 
be  marked  in  this  county;  and,  indeed,  almost  universally  where  the  plu»- 
sage  from  the  one  rock  to  the  other  is  visible  in  Kentucky,  by  intercalat- 
ed seams  and  segregations  of  chert,  indicating  a  precipitation  or  deposi- 
tion of  silicious  material  from  water  during  the  period  of  transition  from 
one  group  of  rocks  to  the  other. ,  These  cherty  masses  can  be  seen  pre- 
vailing to  a  considerable  extent  along  the  divide  between  the  waters  of 
the  Kentucky  and  Salt  rivers,  from  Harrodsburg  to  Eldorado,  marked 

by  a  growth  of  white  oak  and  mookemut  hickory,  usually  deuomina- 

11 
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ted  black  hickory,  Jnglam  tomentosa*  Where  the  soil  is  more  calcare- 
ous and  less  silicious,  white  and  black  walnut  prevail,  interspersed  with 
sugar-tree  and  white  and  blue  ash,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  locality 
where  the  soil  was  collected  for  analysis.  This  soil  is  very  much  im« 
proved  by  turning  in  red  clover,  especially  for  a  succeeding  growth  of 
hemp. 

At  the  crossing  of  Salt  river,  on  the  Harrodsburg  and  Cornishville 
road,  the  rock  is  coarse-grained,  heavy  bedded,  sub-crystalline  lime- 
stone, lying  near  the  junction  of  the  blue  limestone  with  the  Ken- 
tucky river  marble.  About  twelve  feet  is  exposed  containing  few  or 
no  fossils. 

Soils  Nos.  68,  682,  683,  and  684,  of  the  Chemical  report,  were  col- 
lected from  the  western  part  of  this  county,  near  Cornishville;  growth 
white  and  red  oak,  sugar-tree,  black  walnut,  dog-wood.  This  soil  lies 
geneially  close  to  the  rock,  and  produces  much  better  than  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rocky  ground  would  lead  one  to  suspect.  The  chemical 
analysis  shows  it  to  be  a  soil  rich  in  the  mineral  fertilizers,  and  capa- 
ble of  easy  restoration — the  sub-soil  and  under-clay  being  stronger 
even  than  the  surface  soil.  No.  681  is  remarkable  for  containing  the 
largest  quantity  of  saline  ingredients,  soluble  in  carbonic  acid  water, 
of  any  soil  yet  examined. 

The  ridges  are  often  dry,  yet  water  is  frequently  reached  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface;  and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  dig  more 
than  twenty-five  feet  before  water  is  obtained,  even  in  localities  where 
it  was  previously  supposed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  forty  to 
fifty  feet. 

Even  in  this,  apparently  shallow  soil,  deep  ploughing  and  sob-soil- 
ing has  proved  beneficial,  especially  after  the  under-clay  has  been  some- 
times exposed  to  free  access  of  air.  The  stiff  under-clays,  often  thrown 
out  in  digging  wells,  disintegrate  rapidly,  and  always  contributes  fer^ 
tility  to  the  spots  on  which  they  may  have  been  distributed. 

The  most  superficial  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  are  those  containing  ChceteteSy  0.  testudinarioy  and  A.  modes* 
to.  In  the  earthy  beds  of  this  formation,  near  the  confines  of  the 
oounty,  some  crystals  of  fluor  and  calcareous  spar  occur,  near  the 
junction  of  these  strata  with  the  underlying  marble  rock. 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

On  the  high  grounds,  between  the  waters  of  Chaplin's  fork  of  Salt 
river  and  Glen's  creek,  the  silicious  mudstone  is  visible,  interstmtified, 
however,  with  limestone;  while,  on  the  slopes  beneath,  fine  slabs  of 
the  Leptcena  sericea  are  abundant.  There  appear  to  be  two  horizons 
of  alicious  mudstone  or  mudstone  shales,  some  layers  intervening  be* 
tween  the  sericea  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  and  the  place  of  the  Uli* 
ca  and  Hudson  river  graptolite  shales  of  New  York ;  the  other  layers 
lie  some  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  higher  in 
the  blue  limestone,  over  the  principal  bed  of  the  Lepteena  alternate^ 
and  under  the  horizon  where  the  OrtMs  lynx  is  most  abundant;  the 
latter  are  usually  thicker,  better  developed,  and  impress  a  more  de* 
cided  feature  on  the  country  than  the  lower,  thinner  and  less  charac* 
teristic  layers.  Those  cited  in  the  hills  above  Olen's  creek  belong  to 
the  lower  group. 

The  general  character  of  the  country,  on  the  northeast  part  of  this 
county,  IS  much  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  adjacent  western 
part  of  Mercer  county.  Land  broken  and  rocky,  but  still  productive, 
oflen  yielding  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  in  favora- 
ble seasons.  The  general  experience  of  the  farmers  of  this  part  of 
the  county  is,  that  deep  ploughing  greatly  improves  the  yield  of  the 
land,  since  the  farmer  who  pursues  this  course  often  doubles  the  crop 
over  that  of  his  neighbor  who  ploughs  shallow. 

The  agriculturalists  who  reside  in  this  part  of  the  county  would  do 
well  to  try  the  grape  culture  on  the  steep  hill  sides,  liable  to  wash  by 
frequent  ploughing.  Vineyards  are  probably  the  most  profitable  ap- 
plication of  such  land,  under  judicious  management  The  making  of 
wine  is  a  much  more  simple  operation  than  is  usually  supposed  in  thi» 
country;  the  main  requisites  are  cool  cellais,  and  the  strictest  attention 
to  the  cleanliness  of  everything  used  in  the  process  of  preserving  and  ^ 
fermenting  the  juice.  The  expressed  juice  must  be  received  into 
dean  banels,  and  allowed  to  ferment  in  a  eool  oeller.  When  iiie  fatv 
mentation  has  ceased  the  air  must  be  exoiuded,  and  the  banal  ud  ita 
contents  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  This  is  even  more  reqainte  now  than 
daring  the  fermentation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  mxffs^  though 
eome  wine-makers  prefer  separating  the  first  expressed  juioe  from  tb^ 
last  product,  to  whiefa  they  add  a  certain  piurtion  of  sogar,  and  make 
ixom  it  a  sweet  wine,  while  ficom  the  first  pressings  either  a  dry  wine 
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may  be  obtained,  or  a  sharp  sparkling  obampaigne  wine  results,  by 
simple  fermentation,  withoat  addition  of  sugar.  The  latter  sparkling 
wine  only  requires  to  be  bottled  up  before  the  last  portions  of  carbon- 
ic acid  have  had  time  to  escape;  this  gas  is  condensed  in  the  wine  and 
gives  it  the  sparkling  head.  Age  improves  wine  by  the  gradual  change 
which  the  etherical  oily  principles  undergo,  which  improves  their  fla- 
vor ;  henoe  the  high  esteem  in  which  old  wines  are  held,  and  the  in- 
creased price  at  which  they  are  sold. 

About  Mackville  and  Williamsburg  there  is  some  excellent  tobacco 
lapd,  supporting  fk  growth  of  poplar,  mixed  with  beech,  sugar-tree,  ash, 
and  hickory ;  this  land  is  better  for  corn  than  small  grain,  and  some 
portions  of  it  yield  good  hemp,  blue-grass,  and  clover,  especially 
where  it  is  underlaid  by  a  mulatto  colored  clay.  For  the  chemical 
analysis  of  this  soil  see  Dr.  Peter's  report,  Nos.  773,  774,  and  775. 

On  the  high  ground,  near  Long  Lick  branch,  the  rocks  are  beds  of 
blue  limestone,  alternating,  with  a  buff  earthy  mudstone,  underlaid  by 
grey  and  bluish  argillo-calcareous  and  sub-crystalline  limestone. 

The  country  in  the  Plea^nt  Grove  settlement,  near  the  center  of 
the  coiinty}  ia  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  yellow  poplars,  and 
the  quantity  of  pawpaw  undergrowth.  The  soil  is  good  hemp  land, 
but  tobacco  grows  too  coarse  and  rank;  better  for  com  than  wheat  It 
is  superior  land  to  that  about  Springfield. 

Mr.  E.  0.  Brown  informed  me  that  in  clearing  some  of  his  land  he 
out  down  gigantic  yellow  poplars,  that  were  nine  feet  in  diameter;  out 
of  one  of  these  trees  five  hundred  and  thirty  rails  were  split,  and  stuff 
enough  besides  procured  for  two  still  tubs.  Nos.  770,  771,  and  772, 
of  chemical  sectios,  show  the  composition  of  this  soil,  which  will  be 
seen  to  be  quite  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  with  a  l^e  proportion  of  its 
saline  matter  aoluble  in  carbonic  acid  water. 

There  is  a  strip  of  this  kind  of  land  which  extends  firom  the  Beech 
Fork  of  Salt  river,  where  it  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width, 
but  gradually  expanding  as  it  proceeds,  in  a  northerly  direction.  It 
is  bounded  on  either  side  with  white  oak  land  of  inferior  fertility. 

The  rock  which  is  taken  from  the  ^ell  Siunk  at  Mr.  Brown%  on  the 
above  mentioned  poplar  land,  is  a  bluish  argillaceous  limestone  and 
marlite,  containing  0.  lynx  and  zvhjugata;  the  peculiarity  of  the  soil 
la  doe^  no  doat(t>  to  the  ohamoter  of  the  underlying  rocky  which  is  of 
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a  different  lithol<^ical  natuie  from  the  rock  containing  the  same  foa* 
sils  in  Bullitt  and  Spencer  counties. 

Associated  with  these  large  poplar  trees  are  large  white  and  red 
beech,  white  and  black  ash,  pig-nut,  and  shell-bark  hickory,  mixed 
with  pin-oak;  on  the  heads  of  the  holloas,  hackberry,  coffee- nut,  buck- 
eye, and  very  large  sugar-tree.  Similar  land  extends  from  the  Knobs 
on  the  edge  of  Marion  and  Boyle,  through  part  of  Washington,  Nel- 
son, Spencer,  Shelby,  Henry,  and  Trimble  to  the  Ohio  river,  follow- 
ing, no  doubt,  the  out-crop  of  the  same  geological  formation.  This 
strip  of  land  is  narrow  at  its  southern  commencement,  but  gradually 
expands  in  its  northern  extension,  bounded  on  the  northeast  by  a  white 
oak  country.  Red  clover  grows  very  luxuriantly  on  this  laud,  and 
blue-grass,  orchard,  and  timothy  succeed  well  on  it  Hitherto  but 
very  moderate  crops  of  wheat  have  been  raised  on  it,  but,  with  a 
proper  mode  of  culture  and  preparation  of  old  ground,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  much  larger  crops  might  be  raised.  The  reason  why  wheat 
does  not  succeed  well  in  this  new  ground  is,  probably,  on  account  of 
the  too  great  abundance  of  soluble  salts,  which  causes  it  to  run  too 
much  to  straw.  It  is  for  this  reason,  too,  that  notwithstanding  the 
continued  succession  of  crops  of  com,  from  ten  to  twelve  years  to- 
gether, grown  on  some  of  the  fields,  to  supply  the  numerous  distiller- 
ies that  formerly  existed  in  this  county,  its  fertility  is  even  now  but 
very  little  impaired. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  sub-soil  contains,  in  many  places, 
^%hot  iron  ore,"  particularly  under  the  blacker  and  lighter  varieties ; 
there  are  also  nests  and  veins  of  gypsum  in  the  blue  argillaceous  lime- 
stone, taken  out  of  the  excavations  for  wells;  the  former,  no  doubt,  im- 
parts its  principles  locally  to  the  soil;  the  latter  is  probably  too  deep- 
seated  to  exert  much  influence,  for  the  analysis  of  this  poplar  soil  does 
not  show  any  more  sulphuric  acid  than  many  of  the  other  soils. 

The  underlying  beds  of  blue  limestone  seem  to  conform  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  country,  as  it  is  reached,  nearly  at  the  same  depth,  in  low 
and  high  situations. 

Samples  of  soil  were  also  collected  for  chemical  analysis  from  the 
whole  cak  land  bordering  on  these  poplar  lands,  firom  Wm.  Lynton's 
farm,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Beech  Fork  of  Salt  river.  This 
soil  is  esteemed  better  for  wheat  than  the  poplar  and  beech  land  just 
mentioned    The  chemical  analysis  of  this  soil  is  given  in  the  Ghemi- 
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cal  report,  under  the  head  of  Washington  coanty,  Nos.  T73,  774|  and 
775.  The  resalt  confirms  the  inference  in  regard  to  the  reasons  of  the 
comparative  small  crops  of  wheat  raised  on  soil  No.  770;  the  soluhle 
saline  ingredients  in  this  white  oak  land  are  only  about  one  half  in 
quantity. 

The  white  oak  timber  on  this  land  is  interspersed  with  sagar-tree, 
scaly-bark  hickory,  walnut,  honey-locust,  some  red  oak,  and  a  fine 
black  ash,  but  no  blue  ash. 

These  sets  of  soils — ^Nos.  773,  774,  and  775 — will  give  a  correct 
idea,  not  only  of  the  famous  white  oak  land,  on  the  southwest  side  of 
Beech  Fork  of  Salt  river,  in  Washington  county,  but  of  a  portion  of  Uie 
same  quality  of  land  in  Marion  county.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Cbaetetes  and  shell  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  which  underlie  this 
white  oak  country,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  section  obtained  on 
Beech  Fork  of  Salt  river: 

180  to  210.  General  level  of  the  upland  fatming  land. 

160.  Earthy  decomposed  material. 

125.  Earthy  decomposed  material. 

100.  Same,  with  O.  lynx. 

76.  Same,  with  0.  lynx. 

55.  Chaetetes  limestone. 

40.  Earthy  calcareous  rock  perhaps  not  in  place. 

86.  Leplsena  altemata  beds  of  limestone. 

0.  Low  water  of  Beech  Fork  of  Salt  river. 

The  white  oak  soil  derived  from  this  formation  is  regarded  by  some 
but  little  inferior  to  the  best  soils  of  the  blueigiass  country.  It  may 
be  so  for  certain  crops  of  small  grain,  but  the  compaiative  chemical 
analy^s  would  not  justify  this  assumption  for  corn  and  grass  crops 
generally. 

The  lynx  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  are  also  everywhere  seen  along 
the  Danville  turnpike,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dr.  Hughes^  farm,  and 
about  Janes'  mineral  spring  of  which  the  analysis  is  elsewhere  given. 
In  the  descent  of  the  road  to  Glenville,  on  Chaplin  creek,  more  earthy 
textured  layers  aie  seen  under  Uie  lynx  beds,  which  afford  a  buff-color- 
ed soil.  The  rocks  dip  here  at  an  angle  of  2^  to  3°  to  the  southeast 
These  earthy  beds  are,  in  texture,  much  like  the  gntptolite  rock  near 
the  water  works  at  Cincinnati,  but  none  of  these  fimsils  were  found  in 
it  hare.    Associated  with  these  are  thin  bedded  limsstonesy  ioterstrati- 
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fied  with  marly  shaleSi  containiDg  0.  testudinarioj  Lepicma  aUerncUOf 
and  fucoides? 

NELSON  COUNTY. 

On  Chaplin  creek,  which  divides  this  county  from  Washington,  the 
following  section  was  obtained,  showing  the  members  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone underlying  the  northeastern  part  of  Nelson  county  and  the  ad« 
jacent  portion  of  Washington — dip  2°  to  3°  to  the  southeast : 

1 10.  Chsetetes  and  shell  beds  of  the  blue  limestone. 

100.  Buff  silicious  mudstones. 

95.  Leptsena  limestone. 

90.  Grey  hydraulic-looking  earthy  limestone. 

74.  Shell  and  coralline  beds  of  limestone. 

70.  Grey  silicious  mndstones. 

63.  Brown  silicious  mudstone. 

60.  Intercalated  limestone. 

55.  Silicious  mudstones. 
Do.  with  marlites. 

3$.  Encrinital  and  Leptssna  lioMston*. 

SO.  Indurated  ash-colored  marl. 

0«  Low  water  of  Chaplin  creek. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that  the  only  region  I  had 
yet  found,  in  the  blue  limestone  formation,  where  deep  ploughing  and 
sub-soiling  had  failed  to  benefit  the  land,  was  in  Nelson  county,  on  Mr. 
N.  Beauchamp's  &rm,  on  the  waters  of  Chaplin  creek.  This  gentle- 
man informed  me,  when  I  met  him  in  Frankfort,  in  the  winter  of 
1855,  that  he  had  sub-soiled  a  portion  of  his  land  in  1844,  which,  in- 
stead of  improving  its  productiveness,  actually  diminished  its  fertility, 
firom  which  it  had  not  yet  recovered,  and  requested  me,  when  passing 
through  Nelson  county,  to  call  and  examine  the  country,  to  see  if  this 
remarkable  exception  to  the  experience  elsewhere  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties could  be  explained  by  science.  Accordingly,  when  making  a 
geological  reconnoissance  of  this  county,  in  August  of  1856, 1  ex- 
amined the  tract  of  land  in  question,  and  collected  samples  of  both  the 
virgin  soil  from  the  woods  pasture,  and  from  the  field  adjoining,  which 
had  been  sub-soiled  with  so  remarkable  a  result — taking  a  portion, 
both  of  the  soil,  sub-soil,  and  under-earth.  The  analyses  of  these  have, 
I  believe,  been  completed,  but  not  fully  reported;  they  will  probably 
appear  in  Dr.  Peter^s  report  in  the  third  volume.  I  understand,  how- 
ever, verbally,  from  Dr.  Peter,  that  ^  he  has  found  the  sub-soil  of  the 
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field  in  question  deficient  in  the  mineral  fertilizers  compared  with  thesar- 
fece  soil.  The  geological  explanation  of  this  result  is  no  douht  aflford- 
ed  by  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  section  on  Chaplin  creek.  The 
soil  has  been  derived  chiefly  from  the  chsetetes  and  shell  limestone,  shown 
in  that  section  at  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  while  the  sub-soil  has  prob- 
ably been  produced  from  the  disintegration  of  the  underlying  buff  sil- 
icious  mudstone,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  similar  rock  to  that  which  I  found 
out-cropping  on  Mr.  Beauchamp's  farms^  on  the  nearest  slopes,  alternat- 
ing with  limestone.  On  an  average  it  is  ten  feet  down  to  the  solid 
limestone,  which  appears  to  bo  the  bed  represented  on  the  section  at 
ninety-five  feet  The  soil,  or  rather  under-earth,  which  overlies  this 
limestone  is,  according  to  Mr.  Beauchamp^s  experience,  hurtful,  rather 
than  beneficial,  to  vegetation,  when  mixed  with  the  surface  soil ;  this 
has  evidently  been  derived  from  intercalated  beds  of  silicious  mudstone; 
but  when  the  analysis  of  the  soil,  sub-soil,  and  under-earth  is  fully  set 
forth  it  will,  undoubtedly,  speak  for  itself,  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
draw  more  definite  conclusions.  The  immediate  sub-soil  which  is  grey, 
light  and  porous  may  allow  water  to  filter  too  rapidly  through  it,  but 
it  is  underlaid  by  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  of  a  more  retentive  ma- 
terial, in  which  alumina  appears  to  be  more  abundant,  and,  if  so,  is  un- 
doubtedly richer  in  some  of  the  earthy  and  alkaline  bases  than  the  im- 
mediate sub-soil. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  loose  and  porous  nature  of  the  sub-soil,  that 
this  land,  does  not  stand  drought,  but  yields  well  when  there  is  abun- 
dance of  rain  during  the  summer.^ 

On  the  1st  of  July,  in  the  year  1854,  corn  on  this  land  was  nearly 
as  high  as  a  man's  head,  but  after  the  drought  set  in,  in  that  month,  it 
made  but  little  progress  in  its  growth,  and  hardly  any  corn  was  made 
that  year  on  it.  The  virgin  soil,  above  this  grey  stratum  of  sub-soil, 
produces,  in  seasonable  years,  one  thousand  pounds  of  hemp  to  the 
acre,  seventy  to  eighty  bushels  of  corn,  and  twenty-five  or  even  over 
thirtv  bushels  of  wheat. 

Since  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Peter  has  reported  in  full  on  the 
Beauchamp  soils.  They  will  be  found  in  his  Chemical  Report,  under 
the  head  of  Nelson  county,  numbered  714,  715,  716,  717,  and  718, 
with  remarks  by  himself  on  their  properties.     In  addition  to  his  con- 

•Somt  of  tho  fkrmtn  ooDttod  that  thli  land  tUadt  drovght  bttUr  than  th«  blua  ath  land. 
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elusions  I  would  here  observe,  that  comparing  the  analysis  of  No.  714 
— the  virgin  soil,  and  that  of  the  old  field — with  that  of  7 1 6 — the  sub- 
soil— that  the  latter  has  proved  to  be  poorer,  both  in  alumina,  oxide  of 
iron,  lime^  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  potash,and  soda— in 
every  one  of  the  essential  bases  and  acids  of  the  inorganic  food  of 
plants — while  it  has  a  larger  proportion  of  sand  and  silicates.  The 
case  holds  good  also  in  comparing  the  soil  of  the  old  field — No.  715—* 
with  the  sub-soil  of  the  same,  No.  716,  except  in  the  case  of  alumina  and 
oxide  of  iron.  If  then  this  sub-soil  be  mixed  largely  with  the  surface 
soil  it  will,  undoubtedly,  diminish  the  amount  of  particles  in  a  given 
space  capable  of  afibrding  nourishment  to  the  plants,  hence  it  will  not 
prove  beneficial  until  the  proportion  of  the  above  bases  and  acid  have 
been  reduced,  by  frequent  cropping,  below  the  standard  of  the  sub-soil, 
when  its  good  effects  would  then  certainly  become  apparent  The 
earth,  No.  7 1 7  of  the  Chemical  Report,  is  richer  in  alumina,  oxide  of 
uron,  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda  than  even  the  virgin  soil,  and 
falls  but  little  short  of  it  in  the  amount  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  I  cannot  help  suspecting,  from  an  inspection  of  its  analysis, 
that  if  Mr.  Beauchamp  will  give  this  under-earth  a  fair  trial  on  his  oldr 
est  land,  that  he  will  find  it  acts  beneficially,  instead  of  injuriously,  on 
his  crops.  The  shell-earth,  (No.  718,)  of  the  Chaplin  fork,  though 
somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  the  shell-earth  underlying  the  blue 
ash  lands  of  other  parts  of  Nelson,  has  not  proved  to  be,  by  analysis, 
as  rich  in  the  mineral  fertilizers;  but  even  this  earth,  under  certain 
conditions  of  exhausted  land,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  without  its  bene- 
ficial results.  The  reason  why  the  soil  of  the  Chaplin  fork  does  not 
stand  drought  well  is  no  donbt  to  be  accounted  for,  in  part  at  least,  by 
the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  soluble  saline  extract  which  it 
yields  to  carbonated  waters. 

The  predominating  growth  on  this  soil  is  beech,  some  of  the  trees 
four  feet  through,  mixed  with  lai^e  sugar-tree,  black  and  white  ash,  and 
walnut;  undergrowth  mostly  dogwood.  Beech  is  about  ten  times  as 
abundant  as  the  other  growths. 

In  sinking  wells  the  first  solid  rock  met  with  is,  as  has  been  stated, 

usually  ten  feet  from  the  surface ;  at  twenty  feet  a  bluish  limestone  is 

reached,  which  h  probably  the  second  bed  of  shell  and  coralline  limor 

stone  shown  in  the  section  at  seventy-four  feet;  but,  as  the  dip  of  the 

rooks  ia  considerable  in  this  neighborhood,  and  the  aection  given  is 

IS 
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some  distance  from  the  Beauchamp  fann,  I  cannot  speak  with  absolute 
certainty  as  to  the  identity  of  these  beds,  until  the  detailed  survey 
supplies  more  numerous  sections  of  the  strata  underlying  the  northeast 
part  of  this  county.  There  is  also  a  light  loose  soil  in  the  bottoms  of 
Chaplin  creek,  which  stands  drought  even  worse  than  the  upland  soil 
above  mentioned;  this  has,  undoubtedly,  been  derived  from  the  wash^ 
ing  of  the  silicious  mudstones,  so  prone  to  disint^rate  at  their  out-crop 
on  the  adjacent  slopes.  Hemp  grows  tall  and  coarse  in  this  land,  but 
not  of  the  fine  quality  produced  in  Woodford;  in  1842  as  much  as 
one  thousand  two  hundred  poufids  was  raised  to  the  acre;  the  tobacco 
plant  grows,  also,  too  coarse.  That  there  must  be  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  silica  in  these  soils  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  plough 
scours  and  runs  easily,  especially  in  the  sub-soil;  but  yet  it  is  not  pal- 
pable sand,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  crude  unwashed  conditioB 
of  the  soil,  as  you  see  it  in  the  field.  Vegetation  progresses  slowly  at 
first  on  this  land,  but  advances  rapidly  in  June  and  July  if  there  are 
seasonable  rains. 

The  sub-soiling  seemed  to  be  less  injurious  to  wheat  than  to  other 
orops;  in  1849  the  sub-6oiled  field  yielded  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  medalesianian  wheat.  Hemp  has  not  been  tried  on  the  land, 
since  it  was  sub-soiled;  clover  does  not  thrive  well  on  it  since,  and  the 
stalks  are  disposed  to  turn  red. 

The  quality  of  soil  which  has  just  been  described  only  extends  about 
two  miles  to  the  north,  three  or  four  to  the  south,  with  a  width  of  firom 
three  to  four  miles  e^ist  and  west.  It  is  bounded  on  ihe  east  and  wesfc 
by  white  oak  land,  and  by  the  blue  ash  land  on  tiie  north  and  south. 

The  finable  shell  earth.  No.  718,  shows  itself  on  the  slopes  wherever 
the  rains  and  cuts  have  exposed  the  lower  strata,  under  the  salnsoiL 

Further  to  the  northeast,  on  the  waters  of  Ashes  creek,  the  stratifi- 
cation is  very  similar  to  that  on  Chaplin  creek,  but  the  soil  seems  to 
be  more  retentive,  and  there  are  larger  oaks  and  less  ash  than  around 
Beauchamp's.  In  this  vicinity  Mr.  N.  G.  Thomas  ploughs,  in  many  in* 
stances,  eight  to  ten  inches  deep,  with  good  effect;  though  he  has  never 
regularly  sub-soiled  his  land.  Mr.  McGraws,  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
thinks  that  in  some  portions  of  this  part  of  Nelson,  sub-soiling  has 
rather  a  tendency  to  bake  the  land;  but  Maj.  Minor  has  sub-soiled 
with  good  effect;  aod  Mr.  Duncan  has  used  the  bull-tongue  with  advan- 
tagey  bat  this  is  on  theblue  ash  and  sugai^^reeiand* 
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Tbe  Boits,  sub-soils,  and  undeF-shell-earth,  Nob.  720  to  725,  induBhre, 
are  ail  obaiaoteristic  of  tbe  famous  ^^blue  ash  lands"  of  Nelson  coun- 
ty. The  chemieal  analyses  places  them  amongst  tbe  most  fertile  soils 
derived  from  rocks  of  Lower  Silurian  date.  Nearly  the  whole  of  tbe 
blue  ash  i^on  is  under-laid  by  a  shell  earth  full  of  silicified  0.  lynx^ 
which,  being  of  mom  durab^  material  than  tbe  earthy  calcareous  ma- 
trix, have  remained  often  entire,  while  the  rock  has  crumbled  to  a  friable 
earth — ^this  is  No.  723,  of  the  Chemical  Report  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  very  large  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  which  it  contains,  exceeding 
in  tbis—^one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  fertility — any  one  of 
the  two  hundred  and  two  soils  and  sub-soils  analyzed  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  derived,  no  doubt,  from  tbe  numerous  fossil  shells  with  which 
the  original  rock  was  charged.  The  alkalies,  too,  are  in  large  propor- 
tion. A  soil  with  such  a  foundation,  which  often  lies  within  reach  of 
tbe  sub-soil  plow,  if  judiciously  manoged,  ought  to  remain  for  centuries 
but  very  little  impaired  in  its  producing  powers. 

The  principal  and  only  disadvantage  in  some  of  these  soils  is,  that 
being  loose  and  friable  they  are  not  very  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
hence  the  crops  are  apt  to  sufifer  in  times  of  drought. 

Na  719  of  the  Chemical  Report  is  also  from  Nelson  couoty,  but  is 
derived  from  the  magnesian  limestones,  of  Upper  Silurian,  date  charao- 
terized  by  Calymmt  Blumenbachiu  It  is  of  a  very  different  character 
from  the  otiier  soils  examined  from  Nelson,  as  may  be  observed  by  con- 
sulting tbe  Chemical  Report 

Shell  earth  of  similar  appeaianoe  to  No.  723  was  found,  almost  uni- 
versally underlying  the  soil  at  greater  or  less  depths  tiiroughout  the 
legion  of  theblueHAsh  lands  of  Nelson  county.  This  earth  is  prober 
bly  derived  from  a  higher  stratum,  geologically  speaking,  than  any 
of  tbe  beds  shown  in  the  Chapliii  section.  The  nearest  underlying 
solid  rocks  observed  in  this  part  of  Nelson  county  are  bluish-grey  sub- 
crystalline  limestones,  in  beds  from  three  to  five  inches  in  thickness. 

Near  the  heads  of  ^mpeon  ereek,  in  tbe  vicinity  of  R.  B.  Grigs- 
by's,  the  previously  mentioned  friable  shell-earth  is  seen  in  great 
perfection,  underiying  the  soil.  This  land  is  regular  blue  aA  land. 
It  is  a  light  dry  soil,  excellent  for  corn,  iiriheat,  and  rye,  but  not 
so  good  for  hemp  and  tobacco;  the  latter  grows  too  coarse;  it  does  not 
stand  d^o^ght  so  well  as  some  of  the  more  retentive  soil&  There 
is  much  more  iron  in  the  sub-soil  than  on  Chafdiil  ^loek. 
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In  the  early  settlement  of  the  coantry  there  was  a  luxariant  growth 
of  cane;  the  undergrowth  at  present  is  spice  and  pawpaw;  some  por- 
tion of  this  country  had  formerly  also  a  thick  growth  of  peavines,  es* 
pecially  about  "Burnt  Station." 

The  blue  ash  land,  with  its  underiying  shell  earth,  was  traced  all 
along  the  Bardstown  road  nearly  to  the  &rms  of  Ellis  Duncan  and 
Arch.  Wilson. 

The  color  of  the  soil  and  sub-soil  in  this  part  of  Nelson  county  in-* 
dicates  more  iron  in  the  soil  and  sub-soil  than  near  Bloomfield,  and 
the  latter  is  more  tenacious  and  retentive  than  the  sub-soil  on  Chaplin 
and  Ashes  creek;  hence^ it  is  colder  and  slower,  but  better  adapted  for 
wheat  and  the  crops  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  a  drought,  and  there 
is  morQ  oak  growth  interspersed  with  the  ash,  sugar-tree,  walnut,  and 
hickory.  Deep  ploughing  is  here  decidedly  advantageous,  but  the 
benefit  is  not  seen  so  much  the  first  year  as  in  the  second  and  third 
years. 

Much  of  the  water  collected  in  the  wells  of  Nelson  county,  around 
Bloomfield,  as  well  as  that  which  rises  to  the  surface  through  the  beds 
of  the  blue  limestone  in  the  same  vicinity,  contains  more  than  the 
normal  proportion  of  common  salt;  indeed,  in  former  times,  some  salt 
has  been  obtained  by  boiling  down  the  weak  brine  obtained  on  the 
cast  fork  of  Simpson's  creek.  There  are,  moreover,  in  the  vicinity  of 
BloomGeld,  several  mineral  waters,  which  were  tested  at  the  fountain 
head^  the  results  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
report,  nnder  the  head  of  "mineral  and  well  waters." 

The  following  section  was  obtained  on  Withrow's  run: 

ISO.    Ledges  of  buff  magnesian  limestone  of  the  Upper  Slarian  Period  contain* 

ing  Calymene  Blumenhachii. 
120.    Buff  ledges  of  magnesian  limestone,  partly  concealed* 
1 1 5.    Red  earth  with  chert, 
lis.    Top  of  bench  of  riigged  ledges  of  sub-crystalline  magneslan  limestone,  (4th 

bench.) 
110.    Top  of  three  foot  bench  of  nigged  weathering  magneslan  limestone,  (Sd 

bench.) 
105.    Bottom  of  second  bench  of  buff  magnesian  limestune  with  segregations  of 

calcareous  spar. 
100.    Bottom  of  first  bench  of  magnesian  limestone  of  a  reddish-buff  color  five 

feet  thick. 
lOOi    Top  of  greenish  -grey  soft  argillaoeoua  shale  and  jonotiim  with  first  beaeb  of 

magneaiaa  lioi^stoMt 
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95.     Ck>ntiniiatioii  of  same  shales. 

75.    Bittish-grej  shale,  fire  to  six  feet  thick. 

65.    Ash  colored  indurated  marly  clay,  passing  locally  into  a  kind  of  hydraol* 
ic  rock. 

60.    Heavy  ledge  buff  msgnesian  limestone  bedded  one  foot  to  six  inches. 

50/  Bu(^d  weathering  beds  of  msgnesian  limestone. 
Four-foot  ledge  of  buff  magnesian  limestone. 

39.     Heavy  ledge  of  same. 

35.     Same,  soft  and  crumbling. 

30.     Same,  soft  and  crumbling. 

29.     Base  of  this  buff  magnesian  limestone,  resting  on  ash  colored  argillaceous 
shale. 

25.    Junction  of  strata  of  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  date. 

20.     A,  capax  and  Lepiana  limestones  belonging  to  the  Lower  Silurian  Period, 

13.     Alternations  of  buff  and  ash   colored  argillaceous  calcareous  rocks  con- 
taining Faviitella  itellata  and  other  Lower   Silurian  fossils — thin 
bedded. 
0.    Level  of  Withniw's  run. 

Bardstown  is  founded  upon  the  Calymene  beds  of  the  buff  magne- 
sian limestone  of  Upper  Silurian  date.  These  magnesian  limestones 
have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  court-house  in  Bardstown. 

The  highest  beds  in  the  previous  section,  (below  all  these  benches 
of  magnesian  limestone,)  that  are  referable  to  the  Lower  Silurian  Pe- 
riod, contain,  besides  Alrypa  capax,  Leptcena  planumbonaf  Sireptalas^ 
ma,  comiculma,  OrtAis  Iffnx,  {smalt  variety y)  Leptcena  tenuUiniata,  Pleur 
rotomaria  (jsubconieai)  Orthis  iestvdinariot  and  FavisteUa  stellaifu 
This  latter  fossil  is  generally  the  highest  fossil  in  the  series,  before  as- 
cending on  to  the  magnesian  limestone  and  underlying  shale;  here  it 
seemed  to  be  in  place  some  five  feet  below  the  above  shells.  This  may 
be  only  an  apparent  exception  to  the  general  rule,  since,  from  the 
soilness  of  the  intervenincr  shaly  clay,  they  wash  away  very  fast,  and 
the  conseqence  is  the  fossils  roll  down  out  of  their  original  positions; 
this  may  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance,  though  they  had  very 
much  the  appearance  of  being  in  place  a  few  feet  under  the  fossil  shells. 
Future  investigations  can  determine  the  precise  order  of  superposi* 
tion. 

Descending  the  next  hill  to  the  southwest  of  Withrow^s  run,  a 
bed  of  apparently  good  hydraulic  limestone  comes  in  under  the  lowest 
bench  of  magnesian  limestone,  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  thick- 
nesBi 
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It  is  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  nordiwest  oi  Bardstowtty 
where  the  peculiar  mulatto  soil,  indicative  of  its  derivation  from  rocks 
of  the  Upper  Silurian  Period,  first  marks  the  passage  from  the  blue 
limestone  formation  to  the  overlying  magnesian  limestones,  and  has  the 
same  appearance  as  the  soil  over  the  equivalent  formation  in  Boyle  coun- 
ty, in  the  vicinity  of  Danville,  where  chaiacteristic  samples  were  coUecir 
ed  for  chemical  analysis,  which  will  give  an  approximation  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  poplar  land  of  Nelson,  around  Bardstown.  Associated  with 
the  poplar  timber  in  this  part  of  Nelson  are  beech,  white  oak,  red  hicko- 
ry, and  sugar-tree.  The  magnesian  limestones  are,  however,  in  much 
greater  force  in  Nelson  county  than  in  Boyle;  hence  there  is  a  greater 
area  of  .this  description  of  land  in  the  former  county, 

On  Witherow's  creek,  southwest  of  Bardstown,  the  buff  magnesian 
limestone  of  Upper  Silurian  date,  with  their  shale  and  clay  partings, 
are  a  little  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  thick. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  farmers  of  Nelson  county  seems  to  be 
that  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fairfield  is  the  best  wheat  soil  of 
Nelson  oounty.  This  part  of  the  county  I  have  not  yet  had  an  op^ 
portunity  of  examining. 

The  magnesian  limestones  of  the  upper  part  of  the  section,  on 
Withrow's  creek,  prevail  southwest  of  Bardstown  to  the  vicinity  of 
Cedar  creek  meeting-house.  This  is  the  locality  where  soil  No.  719, 
of  the  Chemical  Report,  was  collected,  which  is  derived  ^m  the  magne- 
sian limestone,  characterized  by  Calymene  BlnmenbacMi^  of  Upper  Si- 
lurian date.  It  is  of  a  very  di£ferent  nature  from  the  other  Nelson 
county  soils  previously  mentioned,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  that 
report  There  the  growth  is  beech,  large  poplar,  large  white  and  black 
oak,  hickory,  and  large  black  walnut  Below  the  level  of  the  m&e^ 
ing-bouse  is  an  excellent  quarry  of  the  bufT  Calymene  magnesian  lime- 
atone,  five  miles  sonthwest  of  Bardstown.  Here  the  soil  is  of  a  light- 
er color  than  the  real  mulatto  soil  around  Bftrdstown.  The  pali^  color 
of  the  soil  indicates  less  iron,  though  the  sub-soU,  where  seen,  seemed 
to  be  quite  ferruginous.  Small  cedars  spring  up  here  over  the  old 
fields^  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 

The  Calymene  rock  is  overlaid  by  an  encrinital  and  hydiaulio  lime- 
stone, probably  of  Devonian  date.  The  hydraulic  limestone  occupies 
a  higher  geological  position  than  the  hydraulic  rock,  under  the  so-OiU- 
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ed  ^omb  Rock/'  a  name  given,  in  Nelson  county,  to  the  overhanging 
bench  of  mi^nesian  limestone. 

It  is  the  middle  beds  of  the  magnesian  limestone  that  weather  most 
ragged,  and  possess  the  coarse  texture  and  glistening  granular  struc- 
ture 80  prevalent  amongst  the  upper  magnesian  limestones  of  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin. 

In  the  western  part  of  this  county  the  Black  and  Ash-colored  Devo*- 
nian  shale,  and  knob  formation,  are  superimposed  on  the  above  enciini- 
tal  and  hydraulic  limestones.  Here  the  ash-colored  shale  includes  beds 
of  good  workable  iron  ore,  as  in  Bullitt  county. 

At  Mr.  Miller^s,  on  the  Rolling  fork,  several  beds  of  buff  and  grey 
magnesian  limestones  are  exposed  above  the  bed  of  this  stream. 
These  beds  are  also  well  exposed  at  the  forks  of  the  Elizabethtown, 
Boston  and  Bardstown  road,  and  at  Troutman's  distillery.  At  both 
{daces  they  have  been  quarried  for  building  purposes. 

In  the  Salt  Spring  Hollow,  the  overlying  Black  Devonian  shale  is 
exposed  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet;  and  at  a  level  of  twenty-eight  feet 
above  the  top  of  this  black  slate,  imbedded  in  the  superimposed  ash- 
colored  shale,  lies  the  knob,  kidney,  and  block  ore  of  Nelson  county 
in  place.  This  ore  lies,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  manner  of  a  pave- 
ment, varying  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  thickness.  It  appears 
to  be  pretty  universally  disseminated  in  a  corresponding  geological  hori* 
son  throughout  in  the  lower  benches  of  the  knobby  region  of  this  part 
of  Nelson  county;  the  principal  diflSculty  experienced  in  mining  the 
bed,  is  to  find  it  in  a  situation  where  it  can  be  reached  without  too 
heavy  stripping,  which  can  only  be  effected  where  there  is  a  convenient 
(^met  or  bench.  However,  where  the  bed  is  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
justify  the  operation,  it  can  be  mined  by  drift  into  the  main  hill  side. 
At  present^  however,  it  has  been  found  sufficiently  convenient  to  en- 
able the  ore-digger  to  mine  the  ore  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  ton, 
at  the  bank,  and  to  deliver  it  at  the  Nelson  Furnace  at  two  and  a  quar- 
ter dollars  per  ton ;  but  there  are  considerable  bodies  of  ore  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  furnace  that  can  be  delivered  even  as  low  as 
seventy-five  cents  per  ton. 

At  some  of  the  ore  banks,  just  under  the  knob  freestone,  at  a  high- 
er level  than  the  principal  ore  bed,  a  band  of  ^^heet  ore''  has  been 
found,  not  of  as  good  quality,  however,  as  the  blue  kidney  ore,  but 
still  an  ore  which  can  be  worked  advantageously  in  connection  with  the 
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kidney  ore.  The  Nelson  Furnace  bad  only  recently  gone  into  opera- 
tion  when  I  was  in  this  part  of  Nelson  county,  in  August  of  1856. 
It  is  at  present  a  cold  blast  furnace,  calculated  to  produce  from  five  to 
six  tons  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  limestone  used  as  a  flux  is  obtained 
between  the  Beech  Fork  of  Salt  river  and  the  furnace.  It  is  a  grey- 
ish buff  rock,  and  looks  as  if  it  contained  a  considerable  proportion 
of  magnesia  along  with  the  lime.  None  of  the  pig  iron  which  had 
been  produced  during  1856  had  yet  reached  the  markets,  but,  judging 
both  from  the  external  appearance  of  the  ore,  and  the  samples  of  pig 
iron  on  hand  at  the  time  I  was  there,  it  will  no  doubt  take  a  high  rank 
in  the  market  for  softness  and  toughness.  The  hearth-stones  at  pre- 
sent in  use  are  obtained  from  Hart  county.  The  chemical  analyses  of 
the  ores  of  Nelson,  the  limestone  used  as  a  flux,  and  of  the  slag  and 
pig  iron,  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  Chemical  Report,  Nos.  710, 
7 1 1,  712,  and  713.  The  kidney  ore  yields,  as  will  be  seen,  thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  iron. 

From  the  surface  indications  there  is  every  probability  that  the  knob 
ore,  will  be  found  continuous  from  the  southeast  part  of  Bullitt  county, 
throughout  the  knob  formation  of  the  western  prolongation  of  Nelson 
county,  perhaps  even  into  Larue  county,  of  workable  thickness,  and 
good  quality,  at  a  level  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  above  the  black 
slate. 

The  prevailing  growth  in  the  iron  region  is  beech,  intermixed  with 
oak,  hickory,  poplar,  walnut,  and  some  cedars. 

The  following  section  was  obtained  near  the  Rolling  fork  meeting- 
House : 

116.    Top  of  knob  back  of  the  Meeting  House;  there  were  loose  mMsea  of 

chert  on  the  surface. 
78.     Top  of  black  slate,  fbrty-tvro  feet  thick. 
55.     Site  of  camp  on  the  9th  of  August,  1856. 
36.     Base  of  black  slate  seen  in  branch. 
12.    Top  of  ledge  of  magnesian  limestone. 
10.    Rugged  weathering  magnesian  limestone. 

Bluish -grey  magnesian  limestone  quarried  for  abutments  of  bridge. 
0.    Low  water  of  Rolling  fork. 

In  the  cut  of  the  railroad  at  New  Haven,  five  feet  of  buff  Caly- 
mene  magnesian  limestone,  with  nests  of  calcareous  spar,  underlaid 
by  other  bed^  of  magnesian  limestone,  are  exposed  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet 
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Between  our  camp,  at  James  BelFs,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  New 
Haven,  and  for  eleven  to  twelve  miles  along  the  Lebanon  ix)ad,  the 
Black  Devonian  Slate  was  usually  found  on  the  hills,  under- 
laid, in  the  descents  into  the  hollows,  by  the  magnesian  limestones, 
the  principal  thickness  of  which  must  probably  be  referred  to  the  Up- 
per Silurian  Period.  However,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fossils, 
and  the  great  similarity  in  composition  of  the  strata  lying  between  the 
base  of  the  black  slate  and  the  blue  limestone,  in  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing  counties  of  this  part  of  Kentucky,  it  is  oflen  difficult  to  decide 
upon  the  true  age  of  the  members  underlying  the  black  slaite;  this 
much,  however,  appears  certain,  that  the  calcareous  rocks  of  Devonian 
date  are  much  thinner  in  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky  than  imme- 
diately on  the  Ohio  river,  and  cannot  be  represented  but  by  a  few  feet 
of  rock  of  this  character,  below  the  black  slate. 

The  cuts  of  the  New  Haven  and  Lebanon  railroad  are  generally 
made  through  the  black  slate,  which  has  been  used  almost  universally 
as  the  "ballast"  on  the  road,  not  only  in  Nelson  and  Bullitt  counties, 
but  also  some  distance  into  Marion,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Jeffer- 
son county. 

At  a  section,  not  far  from  the  Marion  line,  a  bed  of  hydraulic  lime- 
stone lies  between  two  marly  argillaceous  shales,  beneath  the  rugged 
ledges  of  magnesian  limestone.  The  same  bed  was  seen  at  several 
other  localities. 

One  to  two  miles  west  of  the  Marion  line  the  Favosites  basaltiea 
occurs  in  abundance,  indicating  the  junction  of  rocks  of  Lower  Silurian 
date,  which,  as  will  be  recorded  under  the  bead  of  Marion  county,  fair- 
ly emerged  to  the  surface  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Lebanon,  on  the 
same  road.  In  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  the  above  men- 
tioned hydraulic  limestone  occurs  apparently  of  excellent  quality ;  also 
on  Prather*s  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Rolling  Fork  just  below 
Raywick. 

On  Sulphur  Lick  creek  sections  of  the  black  slate  are  exposed, 
from  which  issues  a  fine  mineral  water,  known  as  the  Washington  Bell 
Sulphur  Spring,  but  now  owned  by  Ex-Governor  Wickliffe. 

About  two  miles  north  of  New  Haven,  at  the  '^Big  Lick,"  there  is 
a  fine  section  exposed  of  the  ash-colored  shales  and  clay  over  the 
Black  Devonian  shalc;  opnlaining  considerable  quantities  of  dissemi-^ 
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Dated  carbonate  of  iiou,  as  represented  in  the  following  seotion,  obtain- 
ed at  the  locality,  on  the  south  slope  of  a  bare  hill  side : 

S3.    Band  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
76.    Band  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
72.     Band  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
70,    Band  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
66.    Bed  of  carbonate  of  iron,  six  to  eight  inches  thick. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
60.     Good  band  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
S6  to  37.    Intermpted  segregations  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
26.    Segregations  of  carbonate  of  ircm, 
0.    Near  the  black  slate? 

On  the  north  side  the  following  alternations  appear; 

iB6.     Thin  band  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

'  ■    ■    Ash  colored  shale. 

78.    Bed  of  carbonate  of  iron,  six  to  seven  inches  thick. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
71.    Bed  eight  to  ten  inches  thick  of  oarboaate  of  iroa. 

Ash  colored  shale. 

66.  Bed,  five  or  six  inches  thick,  of  carbonate  of  iron. 
Ash  colored  shale. 

67.  Segregations  of  carbonate  of  iron. 
Ash  colored  shale. 

66.    Bed  of  carbonate  of  iron,  six  to  eight  inches  thick. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
61.     Bed  of  carbonate  of  iron,  six  to  eight  inches  thick. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
37.    Principal  bed  of  carbonate  of  iron,  eight  to  nine  inches  thick. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
12.    Heavy  masses  of  carbonate  of  iron. 
O.    Black  Devonian  shale. 

These  beds  and  bands  of  carbonate  of  iron  are  often  more  or  less 
interrnpted,  lying  in  a  detached  pavement  form,  the  masses  weighing, 
sometimes,  twenty,  forty,  or  even  sixty  pounds. 
,  A  section  of  about  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  these  same  ash  colored 
ahales  is  exposed,  in  the  cut  of  the  Bardstown  and  New  Haven  tnm« 
pike^  including  two  bietnds  of  ore  about  six  inches  thick.  • 
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The  above  ash  colored  or  light-greenish-grey  shale^  exposed  in  the 
cat  of  the  railroad^  contains  a  large  per  oentage  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and 
bat  a  small  per  centage  of  lime,  according  to  a  partial  qualitative  chemical 
test  made  of  it,  and  therefore  would  hardly  rank  as  a  marl  applicable 
for  a  mineral  manure,  at  least  not  until  after  long  exposure  to  oxida^ 
tion,  when  it  would  doubtless  be  servicaUe  to  sandy  and  siliceous  soils 
from  the  clay,  alkali,  and  peroxide  of  iron,  which  it  would  contain  after 
thorough  oxidation.  Since  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Peter  has  com- 
pleted the  quantitative  analysis  of  this  shale,  which  shows  that  it  con- 
tains but  about  0.4  of  a  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime--*see  his  re- 
port, No.  726. 

There  is  also  some  good  carbonate  of  iron,  four  to  six  inches  thick^ 
in  the  ash  colored  shale,  two  miles  from  the  Sulphur  spring,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county. 

MABION  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  this  county  is  very  much  diversified,  and  the  most 
abrupt  changes  of  soil  occur  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  overlap- 
ping of  different  geological  formations,  even  on  the  same  hill  side;  this 
is  the  case  particularly  about  Bradfordsville,  the  vidnity  of  New  Mar- 
ket,  and  Baywick.  As  an  example,  I  may  cite  a  section  taken  adjacent 
to  the  Rolling  fork  of  Salt  river,  nem  Bradfordsville; 

100.    Top  of  the  bank. 

98.    Hjdraulio  looking  fragmentaiy  Nmibstone,  and  some  fragments  of  enoriniial 
limestone,  belonging!  probably,  to  the  sub-carboniferous  group. 

Cherty  gravel. 

Black  lingula  sbale. 
84.     Do. 

Bydranlic  rock? 
80.    Enerinital,  cherty  8Hb*erystaIliiiiB  light-grey  limestone. 
75.    Favosite  and  cystiphyllnm  bed;  easily  decomposing. 
70.    Thin  bedded,  i^arly  and  femiginoos  layers. 
B5,    Do.,  more  silicioos. 
M.    Thin  bedded  marly  layers  of  limestone. 
S5.    Two  thicks  bands,  nine  to  eighteen  inches. 

Thin  bedded  marly  limeatoneB. 
to.    Do.,  with  remarkable  coneifttions. 

Bough  surfaced  layer. 
18.    Concretionary  thin  bedded  marly  limestone,  easily  decompodng. 
VS.    Do.   ^ 

10.    Greeoisfa'fp^yhydraiilie^Mkiagf  layers  eoiitahii&gO/ lynx. 
0.    Bed  of  Boiling  fork  of  Salt  river  at  Bradfordsville. 
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AH  the  layers  up  to  fifty  feet  are  probably  referable  to  the  Lower 
Silurian  Period^  but  the  fossils  are  so  few  and  imperfect,  exoept  on  the 
lower  layers^  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  junction. 

The  soil  around  Bmdfordsville  is  considered  some  of  the  best  soil 
in  the  county,  no  doubt  from  the  fact  of  the  materials  of  the  argilla* 
ceous  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  contributing  largely  to  the  composi* 
tion  of  the  soil. 

Though  the  encrinital  bed,  at  eighty  feet,  is  a  light  colored  rock,  it 
produces,  by  decomposition,  a  brownish-red  ferruginous  earth,  very 
different  in  color  from  the  derivative  rock.  This  earth  also  contains 
disseminated  CystiphyUum  and  FavosUe%y  such  as  occur  in  the  Devon- 
ian rock  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Eight  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  encrinital  bed,  the  strata,  though 
schistose  in  their  character,  have  yet  much  the  bluish-grey  aspect  and 
banded  appearance  of  the  magneao-hydraulic  limestones  at  the  base 
of  the  group  belonging  to  the  Upper  Silurian  Period  of  Oldham  coun- 
ty. But  the  thin  bedded  earthy  green  layers,  about  six  or  eight  feet 
below^  are,  probably,  of  Lower  Silurian  date.  The  tase  of  the  sec- 
tion is,  however,  unequivocally  of  that  period,  as  the  0.  lynx  can  be 
traced  ten  feet  up  from  its  base. 

The  thin  bedded  mariy  beds,  at  the  foot  of  the  section,  might  af- 
ford a  good  mineral  manure  for  improving  the  adjacent  silicious  soils, 
especially  the  beds  between  ten  and  fifteen  feet  At  ten  feet  the  rock 
weathers  like  a  hydraulic  limestone. 

Lebanon  stands  on  the  verge  of  the  blue  limestone  formation,  the 
upper  beds  of  which  are  exposed  in  the  hollows. 

The  sets  of  soils  collected  three  miles  west  of  Lebanon,  on  Daniel 
Everhart's  farm,  have  now  been  analyzed,  and  will  be  found  recoitled 
in  the  Chemical  Report,  Nos.  673,  674,  and  675.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  instances  in  which  the  soil  of  the  cultivated  field  has  shown  a 
larger  amount  of  some  of  the  incombustible  elements  of  fertility,  viz: 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  alkalies,  than  the  vii^in  soil,  and  this  anoma- 
ly is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  from  the  sudden  and  abrupt  changes 
which  occur  in  this  immediate  neighborhood,  from  one  formation  to 
another,  where  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  date  are  so  thin 
and  partial  in  their  superficial  exposure  that  often  a  few  yardd  only 
iutenrene  betwMXi  rooko  of  diSertentf  nge  ftod  oompositioo. 
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-  Tbe  red  or  mulatto  sub-soil,  No.  675,  is  richer  id  o.xid^  d("\T«n, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  potash,  than  tbe  sarTace  soil,  which  indicates' 'tji&, 
benefits  that  may  be  anticipated  from  sub-soiling,  when  tbe  laud  be>*''; 
gina  to  show  evidence  of  exhaustion.  Tbe  nearest  rock  visible  under 
the  above  soil,  is  an  encrinital  bed  of  limestone,  that  alnnottt  inimedi-  '■, 
atety  underiies  the  black  date.  This  soil  repTeaents  that  of  about  one 
quarter  of  Marion  county,  parijculariy  that  west  and  east  of  Lebanon. 
The  most  abrupt  transition  from  this  soil  to  the  stiff  clay  lands  takes 
place  near  the  sonthem  edge  of  Daoiel  Ererbart's  farm,  whure  it  skirts 
upon  tbe  northern  edge  of  the  prolongation  of  the  range  of  knobs  that 
ran  south  of  Lebanon.  It  is  in  this  range  of  knobs,  where  tbe  Sul- 
phur spring  occurs,  of  which  a  proximate  qualitative  analysis  if;  given 
in  the  chapter  on  mineral  waters. 

The  stnttifiratioD,  four  or  five  miles  northwest  of  Btadfordsviile,  in 
the  knobs  t>etween  Pope's  and  Caney  creeks,  is — 

Ash  colored  shale  with  carbonate  of  iron  disseminated ; 

Black  Liogula  slate,  fifly-five  feet; 

Hydraulic?  limestone,  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet; 

Enoririital  limestone,  three  to  five  feet; 

Bluish-grey  argillaceous  shale,  three  to  four  feet; 

Hydraulic  limestone,  three  to  four  feet 

Id  the  western  part  of  tbe  county  magneeian  limestones  of  consid- 
erable thickness  come  in  over  the  lower  bydmulic  limestone,  Ihnt  are 
hardly  recognizable  southwest  of  and  northeast  of  Lebanon,  being, 
apparenUy,  replaced  in  those  portions  of  the  county  by  marly  shales. 

All  that  part  of  the  coanty  bordering  on  Taylor  county,  is  a  knob- 
by region,  in  which  the  ash  colored  shale  and  knob  freestones  ai-c  the 
prevailing  rocks,  with  frequently  black  slate  exposed  at  the  bnsc. 

The  cut  of  the  Kolling  fork,  at  Baywick,  has  exposed  the  upper 
members  of  the  blue  limestone. 


The  junction  al  the  rocks  of  Upper  and  Lower  Siluriaa  dat^  is  near 
the  line  between  Bullitt  and  this  county.  The  beds  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone, at  the  junotion,  contfun  fopogites  (maxima^  of  Troost  Or- 
mocarat  temti^um,  and  LepUma  aUematOf  L,  aericea,  0.  I^tw,  A.  <w 
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.Intetstratified  between  the  blae  fossiiifeTous  and  magneeiftn  littie- 
^pm  are  some  argillaceous  marly  shales,  which  might  be  applicaUe» 
;'«4'<a  mineral  manure,  to  the  adjacent  exhausted  magnesian  limestone 
soils. 

The  predominating  growth,  where  the  blue  limestone  first  emerges, 
in  Spencer  county,  is  beech,  mixed  with  sugar  tree,  ash,  walnut,  tfdd 
hickory.  A  sample  of  this  beech  land  was  selected  for  chemical  anal* 
sis,  between  the  waters  of  Be^  and  Bashear^s  creek,  and  is  an  aver* 
age  of  the  upland  beeech  soil  of  this  county.  The  result  of  the 
chemical  analyses  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Dr.  Peter^s  report,  No& 
758,  759,  and  760. 

The  nearest  underlying  rocks  seen  exposed  are  thin  beds  of  Ghaetetes 
limestone,  some  beds  sub-crystalline,  and  others  close-textured,  which, 
with  Leptaena  limestones,  are  the  prevailing  strata,  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion, to  the  Shelby  line. 

Northwest  of  Taylorsville,  on  Mr.  Withrow's  farm,  the  blue  lime- 
stone affords  some  good  building  stone.  No  good  sections  have  been 
yet  obtained  in  this  county,  showing  more  than  the  superficial  beds 
of  the  blue  limestone  underlying  the  soil,  in  the  immediate  yicinity  of 
the  Mt  Washington,  Taylorsville,  and  Southville  roads. 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

All  of  this  county,  so  far  as  has  been  examined,  is  based  on  the  blue 
limestones  of  Lower  Silurian  date.  In  the  western  part  of  the  coui^ 
ty,  near  Simpsonville,  the  growth  is  beech,  hickory,  oak,  walnut,  and 
spgar-tree,  and  the  soil  very  much  of  the  same  character  as  that  se- 
lected for  analysis  east  of  Taylorsville,  in  Spencer  county.  The  speci- 
mens of  blue  limestone  soil  collected  in  this  county,  on  BuUskin,  firom 
a  &rm  belonging  to  the  estate  of  William  Grabster,  on  the  waters  of 
Bullskin  creek,  will  be  found  reported  in  the  chemical  section,  Nos. 
766,  766,  and  757.  The  growth,  in  this  vicinity,  is  beech,  large  pop* 
lar,  and  shell  bark  hickory.  The  soil  firom  the  old  field — ^No.  756 — 
could  not  be  collected  from  exactly  the  same  geological  level;  the 
strata  here  are  thin  bedded  and  variable  in  their  composition;  these 
axe,  no  doubt,  the  reasons  why  the  soil  No.  756  shows  a  laiger  propop* 
tion  of  .carbonate  of  limey  oxide  of  nmganese,  and  potash,  than  the 
virgin  soil  No.  765.  -•  : 
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Another  set  of  soils,  Nos.  752,  753,  and  754,  of  the  Chemical  Re« 
port,  were  taken  from  the  southeast  part  of  the  county,  from  Addison 
Jesse's  fiurm,  over  the  Leptona  and  Chsetetes  limestone.  In  this  in- 
stance the  sub-soil  No.  754  is  richer  in  potash,  but  not  in  phosphoric 
acid,  than  the  surface  soil. 

On  the  east  side  of  Little  BuUskin  the  beds  of  blue  limestone  visi- 
ble are  chiefly  the  Chsetetes  beds.  About  half  way  up  the  slope,  east 
of  Big  BuUskin,  and  five  miles  west  of  Shelby ville,  the  lynx  beds  are 
in  place.  The  organic  remains  increase  in  quantity  in  the  surface  strata 
between  this  and  Shelbyville,  and  a  simultaneous  improvement  in  the 
soil  is  visible.  At  Shelbyville  the  rocks  are  full  of  bmnching  Chcdetes^ 
of  both  C.  Iffcoperdon  and  C,  rugosus  forms,  especially  at  a  level  of  about 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  bridge  over  Bear  creek,  associated  with  Or^ 
i/us  and  Leptcena  beds. 

HENBT  COUNTY. 

At  Eminence,  which  iq  the  summit  level  of  the  Louisville  and  Lex- 
ington railroad,  there  lies,  close  to  the  surface,  or  at  least  in  a  shallow 
cut  of  the  railroad,  a  ferruginous  clay,  over  and  in  which  numerous 
bones  and  teeth  of  the  Mammoth  have  been  founds  from  time  to  time. 
They  are,  however,  in  isuch  a  soft  decayed  condition  that  it  is  diflScnlt 
to  remove  them,  and  impossible  to  preserve  them  for  any  lei^th  of 
time,  unless  means  are  taken  immediately  on  their  removal  to  protect 
them  from  the  action  of  the  air,  and  fill  the  pores  with  some  cement- 
ing material,  as  glue  or  varnish. 

The  soil  is  rather  thin  in  the  southern  part  of  Henry  county,  though 
that  portion  around  Eminence,  resting  on  the  ferruginous  bone-clay, 
would  certainly  be  very  productive  after  sub-soiling. 

The  principal  fossils  in  the  rocks  about  New  Castle  are  Leptcena  cilr 
Umaia^  OrtMs  ocddentaUSj  Glyptocrinus  decadadylus. 

Drennon  creek  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  below  Emi- 
nence, by  the  aneroid  barometer,  and  the  town  of  New  Castle  about 
one  hundred  and  ten.  The  country  between  New  Castle  and  Drennon 
Springs  is  rolling,  the  difference  in  the  leveU  of  the  hollows  and  hills 
being  from  forty  to  seventy-five  feet. 

,  It  is  probably  the  prolongntion  of  the  vein  containing  sulphate;  of 
bjurytes  and  sulpUurets  of  lead  and  zino,  mentioned  under  the  head  o£ 

S^UiaiK^  WQpdl«d.woi»li«3^  row  tiew  jBie  Xsntawiy  riyer^  oathft 
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borders  of  Henry  and  Owen  counties,  bs  some  lead  ore  is  reported  to 
have  been  found  between  Marion  and  Springport 

The  bluffs  of  the  Kentucky  river,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
county,  are  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  above  low  water,  where 
they  were  measured  by  the  barometer. 

OWEN  COUNiy,  CONTmOED. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kentucky  river,  in  this  county,  the 
height  of  the  bluff  was  about  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet,  and 
the  highest  parts  of  the  adjacent  county  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  The  highest  beds  underlying  Mr.  Jenkins'  farm,  where  a 
soil  was  taken  from  the  north-western  part  of  the  county  for  analysis, 
are  shell  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  containing  L.  aUernata  and  0. 
lynx.  The  growth  was  chiefly  beech,  with  small  walnut  No  silicious 
mudstone,  giving  character  to  the  country,  reaches  the  surface  adja* 
cent  to  the  Marion  and  New  Liberty  road.  The  same  kind  of  coun- 
try prevails  from  New  Liberty  to  Owenton.  Six  and  a  half  miles  south 
of  Owenton  some  of  the  silicious  mudstone  makes  its  appearance,  oc- 
casionally, on  the  surface. 

About  Twin  creek  the  country  is  very  broken,  especially  on  the  east 
side. 

The  buff  silicious  mudstone  prevails  mostly  on  the  ridge  between 
Cedar  and  Eagle  creeks,  amongst  the  beech  timber.  The  hemp  pro- 
duced in  this  region  of  slicious  mudstone,  amongst  the  beech  timbar, 
does  not  'HinC  well  or  produce  good  fibre;  the  quality  is  better  where 
the  oak  and  sugar  tree  flourish. 

Near  the  heads  of  the  Dick's  fork  of  Ganey  creek  the  mudstone  is 
seen,  covered,  locally,  by  coralline  and  shell  beds  of  the  blue  limestone. 
At  the  Four  Mile  Tavern  0.  testudinaria  occurs  in  the  shell  beds  near 
the  bead  of  Indian  creek.  In  the  bed  of  this  creek,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  lower,  the  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  contain  JET.? 
bilexj  A.  modesta^  Bellerophon  bilohatuBy  Amhonyckia  (bellisiriata?)  and 
one  layer  is  charged  with  Ntteula  (levatafy 

The  soils  collected  four  miles  from  Owenton — No.  738,  739,  and 
740 — have  been  analyzed,  and  are  reported  in  the  chemical  section. 

^ear  the  e<lge  of  Owen  and  Scott  counties,  a  soil  was  collected  for 
chemical  analysis,  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  Nucula  limestone^ 
from  the  old  Jenlison  farm.    There  is  no  sUioioas  mudstone  in  this 
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vicinity  worth  mentioning,  at  least  none  imparting  character  to  the 
above  soil. 

NICHOLAS  COUNTY. 

On  the  western  edge  of  this  county,  on  the  slopes  of  Hinkston  wa- 
ters, the  country  is  rather  broken,  but  the  soil  of  the  upland,  over  the 
red  under-clay,  with  gravel  iron  ore,  must  be  productive  under  an  ef- 
ficient system  of  farming.  The  upper  part  of  the  formation,  on  the 
Hinkston  hills,  is  an  ash-grey  earthy  rock — a  kind  of  marlite.  These 
strata  alternate  with  dark-grey-blue  sericea  and  coralline  beds  of  lime- 
stone ;  the  whole  resting,  about  two- thirds  of  the  way  down  the  slope, 
on  an  Orthoceras  bed  of  limestone.  The  derivative  soil,  in  dry  weath- 
er, has  the  peculiar  crisp  grain  indicative  of  a  rich  retentive  calcare- 
ous clay,  but  is  no  doubt  stiff  and  muddy  in  wet  weather. 

In  some  of  the  slopes  near  Carlisle  the  beds  of  silicious  mudstone 
crop  out,  especially  on  the  west  and  southwest  slopes. 

There  is  little  or  no  beech  timber  up  Hinkston;  but  this  kind  of 
lumber  is  abundant  on  the  east  side  of  the  Maysville  turnpike,  and  on 
Beaver  creek,  and  east  of  the  line  adjoining  Harrison  county,  near 
Headquarters. 

Tne  water  that  runs  off  from  the  slopes  of  the  ridges,  about  seven? 
ty  feet  above  the  valleys,  over  the  out-crop  of  the  silicious  mudstonej 
where  this  description  of  rock  has  been  laid  bare,  by  the  washing  of 
the  hill  sides,  is  highly  charge4  with  ofagnesia,  much  of  which  ia 
probably  in  the  state  of  chloride,  as  reagents  indicate  a  large  proper^ 
tion  of  both  ingredients.  This  water  is  ^o  milky  from  suspended 
particles  of  either  extremely  fine  silex  or  clay.  There  are  many  facta 
which  go  to  show  that  this  description  of  water  acts  injuriously  both 
on  man  and  stock,  if  habitually  used,  as  I  have  explained  more  fully 
elsewhere  in  this  report 

In  the  northeast  part  of  the  county,  the  pale  or  light  yellow  silicious 
soil,  similar  to  that  in  the  adjacent  part  of  Bracken,  is  good  tobacco 
land.  The  '^black  ^oil''  of  Nicholas  county  lies  mostly  in  the  south-^ 
em,  and  some  portions  of  the  western  districts.  The  mulatto  soil  is 
most  prevalent  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  The  best  agricul- 
tural region  lies  southwest  of  a  line  running  from  near  Headquarters^ 
b^  Fptest  Hetreat^  to  Mporfield. 

M 
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Sets  of  soils  were  collected  for  chemical  analysis  in  this  county,  from 
Jonathan  M.  Tanner's  farm,  on  Stoney  creek,  where  the  original 
growth|was  white  and  red  oak,  poplar,  black  ash,  and  beeeh;  the  un- 
dergrowth red  bud  and  spice  wood.  These  have  not  yet  receeived  a 
chemical  examination.  The  limestone  lies  so  near  the  surface  here 
that  it  is  difficult  to  sub-soil  except  in  the  flats.  The  substratum  of 
limestone,  of  easy  decomposition,  seems,  however,  to  supply  new  fer- 
tilizers to  replace  the  removed  ingredients.  The  hill  sides  are  a  good 
deal  disposed  to  wash,  but  this  may  be  avoided  by  care,  as  the  blue- 
grass  has  a  great  disposition  to  spread  over  this  land,  which,  if  allowed 
to  take  root^  in  time  effectually  prevents  the  washing  of  the  soil. 

The  sterity  of  the  soiT  on  the  Cedar  Hill,  on  the  site  of  the  cele- 
brated battle  ground,  near  the  Lower  Blue  Lick  Springs,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  from  the  Lick  Springs,  has  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder, 
inasmuch  as  the  principal  mass  of  the  hills  is  composed  of  the  beds 
of  the  same  blue  limestone  formation  which  affords  elsewhere  so  fer- 
tile a  soil.  The  explanation  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  at  an  elevation  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  to 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  low  water  of  the  Licking  river,  the 
fossiliferous  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  are  here  covered  up  by  barren 
sand,  and  quartz  pebbles,  strewed  over  the  site  of  the  battle  ground. 
This  sand  and  gravel  lies  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  above  the  layers 
of  the  blue  limestone,  exposed  not  far  above  the  bridge,  which  contain 
Cdymene  senaria,  H?  hilexy  A,  gigas^  and  branching  Cliceteles  lycoper- 
dan.  This  is  an  unusual  occurrence  in  this  geological  position,  having 
been  only  previously  seen,  during  the  geological  survey  in  Kentucky, 
in  Pendleton  county,  as  stated  on  page  109  of  the  first  part  of  this 

report. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  this  may  not  be  the  debris  of  a  sand- 
stone conglomerate,  occupying  the  same  geological  position  as  the  One- 
da  conglomerate  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Its  position  on  the 
battle  ground,  near  the  banks  of  the  Licking,  seems  to  be  rather  too  low 
for  the  horizon  of  the  Oneida  conglomerate,  as  placed  in  the  New  York 
system,  since  we  find  0.  testtuHnanoy  ConsteUaria,  {SteUiporoy)  Authe- 
hideoLj  0.  occidentaUSy  and  L.  planumbona,  and  other  fossils,  both  of 
the  Trenton  limestone  and  Hudson  river  group.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
this  material  is  in  the  form  of  loose  sand  and  gravel,  but  it  has  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  derived  from  an  incoherent  conglomerate 
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rock,  which  once  occupied  the  place  of  this  stratum  of  coarse  sand 
and  gravel,  so  different  from  the  sedimentary  calcareous  and  argillo- 
calcaleous  beds  above  or  below  it,  as  it  is  also  very  different  from  the 
materials  of  the  fine  textured  silicious  mudstones,  which  lie  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  high  above  the  battle  ground.  At  all  events  there  is 
conclusive  evidence  here  of  a  coarse  and  pebbly  material,  swept  in  by 
local  currents,  in  the  midst  of  strata  of  the  blue  limestone  formation 
of  Kentucky,  and,  to  all  appearance,  belonging  to  the  age  of  the  Low- 
er Silurian  Period.  At  least  it  is  too  extensive,  too  high  above  the 
bed  of  Licking,  and  too  far  removed  from  any  of  the  more  recent  cour 
glomerates  known  to  exist,  in  place,  in  the  valley  of  the  Licking,  to 
admit  of  its  origin  being  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  by  trans- 
portation firom  a  distance  during  modern  periods. 

MAfeoN  COUNTY. 

The  junction  between  the  rocks  of  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  date 
is  very  near  the  eastern  line  of*  this  county,  where  it  joins  Lewis,  on 
the  waters  of  Cabin  creek,  so  that  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  county 
lies  within  the  limits  of  the  blue  limestone  formation.  The  highest 
beds  of  this  formation,  on  Cabin  creek,  lie  about  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  "Poplar  Ridge" 
of  Lewis  county. 

The  river  bluffs,  back  of  Maysville,  are  composed  entirely  of  blue 
limestone  clay,  and  marlite,  belonging  to  the  Lower  Silurian  Period. 
At  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the 
Ohio,  there  are  alternations  of  thin  bedded  limestone  and  marlite.  At 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  the  0.  testudinaria  and'  Leptcena  beds  are 
in  place,  with  alternations  of  the  lower  silicious  mudstones,  and  eigh- 
1y  to  one  hundred  feet  higher  the  0.  lynx  beds  commence,  and  can  be 
traced  near  the  summit  level,  which  is  about  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  highest  beds  are  argillaceous  lime- 
stones, containing  the  above  fossil,  of  a  dark-bluish-grey  color,  which 
turn  brownish-grey  by  exposure,  and  the  derivative  soil  has  much  the 
same  color;  this  is  due  to  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron,  which  exists 
in  the  deep-seated  rocks  as  protoxide. 

Mason  county  has  long  been  celebmted  for  the  fine  quality  of  to- 
bacco which  it  produces.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  western 
portion  of  the  county,  adjoining  Bracken,  possesses  the  best  tobacco 
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land,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover,  and  on  the  Tuokahoe  ridge. 
This  soil  produces  that  quality  of  fine  silky  tobacco  used  almost  ex* 
clusively  for  wrappers.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dover  the  hill-sides  are 
generally  selected  where  the  middle  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  pre* 
vail,  characterized  chiefly  by  L  sericea^  associated  with  lower  beds  ot 
silicious  mudstone,  some  layers  of  which  are  charged  with  Choneies? 
These  hillsides  are  generally  abrupt,  and  differ  but  little  in  their  geo- 
logical appearance  from  the  hills  within  the  range  of  the  blue  limestone 
formation,  where  the  equivalent  members  of  this  formation  crop  out 
A  genuine  virgin  tobacco  soil  was  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover, 
from  Mr.  Arthur  Fox's  farm,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  river,  together  with  an  exhausted  tobacco  soil,  which,  though  good 
at  first,  hHS,  by  cultivation,  lost  some  essential  ingredients  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  best  tobacco. 

The  soil  of  the  Tuckahoe  Ridge  must  be  of  a  somewhat  different 
character,  as  it  overlies  the  lynx  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  which  are 
some  two  hundred  feet  or  more  higher  in  the  formation  than  the^ser- 
icea  limestones  and  lower  mudstones.  Time  has  not  yet  permitted 
the  analysis  of  these  tobacco  soils. 

At  Lawrence  creek,  where  the  Dover  road  leaves  the  May sville  tum- 
pike^  there  are  ledges  of  thin-bedded  blue  limestone  and  sofl  marly 
clays  and  marlites,  like  those  noted  in  the  river  hills  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  above  the  Ohio  river;  and  a  short  distance  below 
the  toll-gate,  on  the  Dover  turnpike,  the  lynx  and  occidentalis  beds 
are  in  place,  about  thirty  feet  below  the  summit  levels  of  this  part  of 
the  county.  These  same  beds  of  a  dark  bluish-grey  color,  are  seen  in 
a  quarry  on  the  noith  side  of  the  road,  opposite  the  school  house, 
where  they  have  been  quarried  for  metalling  the  turnpike.  This  is 
thirty  to  fifly  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  Tuckahoe  Ridge. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  crops  of  wheat  on  this  ridge,  in  August 
of  1857,  it  must  be  excellent  wheat  land. 

A  little  above  high  water,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover,  there  is  a  great 
quantity  of  gravel  drift,  which  no  doubt  imparts  peculiar  qualities  to 
the  bottom  land;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  soil  preferred  for 
tobacco^  which  is  the  hill-side  soil,  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  high 
water,  where  the  sericea  limestones  alternate  with  the  chonetes? — sili* 
clous  mudstoue& 
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The  best  tobacco  land  in  the  yicinity  of  Oermantown  is  the  oak- 
land,  in  the  so-called  Texas  District,  a  few  miles  south  of  this  town. 

The  country  on  the  borders  of  Bracken  and  Mason  lies  well  Jot 
fanning,  being  more  level  than  the  northern  parts  of  these  counties. 

At  the  point  where  the  viaduct  of  the  Lexington  and  Maysville 
railroad  crosses  the  north  fork,  of  the  Licking,  near  Lewisburg,  the 
lynx  beds  are  seventy-five  feet  above  the  bed  of  that  stream,  and  twen- 
ty-five feet  above  the  level  of  the  railroad  track.  The  limestone  here 
is  bluish-grey  in  color,  and  aipllaceous,  prone  to  decomposition,  and 
some  of  the  more  earthy  associated  layers  have  imperfect  impressions 
of  what  seems  to  be  plants,  probably  some  portions  of  fucoides.  The 
orthis  beds  here  are  more  solid  and  less  earthy  than  the  other  layers, 
but  all  are  liable  to  disintegration,  and  make  but  inferior  wall  rock. 

The  lower  beds  are  not  so  fossiliferous  as  the  upper;  those  that  do 
occur  seem  to  be  of  the  same  species,  viz :  0.  lynx^  L.  aUematch  ft 
laige  BeUerophan^  and  a  warted  form  of  Chceletee  rugosa. 

Near  the  edge  of  Mason  and  Bracken,  on  the  divide  between  Lee's 
and  Bracken  creek,  the  lynx  beds  just  skim  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  as- 
sociated with  concretionary  beds  of  limestone.  The  overlying  soil 
supports  a  growth  of  sugar-tree,  mockernut^  hickory,  large  black  wal- 
nut, honey-locust,  and  mulberry.  This  formation  prevails  with  the 
accompanying  soil  and  timber  all  around  Washington.  To  the  west 
of  this  place  the  oak-lands  are  soon  reached,  indicative  of  the  alterna- 
tions of  testodinary  beds  and  aUioious  mudstones,  affording  the  best 
tobacco  soil  on  the  table  lands  of  Mason,  some  of  which  have  a  led- 
dish  yellow  or  mulatto  color.  The  oak  timber  is  interstratified  with 
sugar-tree,  hickory,  walnut,  honey-locust,  and  some  beech.  Hemp, 
com,  and  wheat  are  the  chief  products  around  Washington.  There 
are,  also,  extensive  stock  farms. 

BRACKEN  COUNTY. 

The  eastern  part  of  this  county  is  very  much  of  the  same  character 
as  the  western  part  of  Mason  county,  and  possesses  a  soil  equally  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  fine  kinds  of  tobacco,  for  which  purpose 
the  hillsides,  about  the  same  level  above  the  Ohio  river,  are  generally 
selected.  Several  young  vineyards  hare  been  planted  out  on  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  hills  near  Augusta,  having  a  sooth  and  southeast  aspect; 
and  the  citizens  of  this  part  of  the  county  entertain  high  hopes  of 
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tiie  successful  and  profitable  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  their  county. 
If  this  new  branch  of  industry  proves  successful,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
this  is  the  very  best  purpose  to  which  such  lands  can  be  applied;  and 
this  remark  holds  good  for  many  districts  of  adjacent  counties,  situa- 
ted on  the  blue  limestone  formation,  where  the  hill-sides  are  abrupt 
and  liable  to  wash  from  constant  cultivation  in  grain. 

A  hill-side  soil  was  selected  for  chemical  analysis,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Augusta,  such  as  is  there  most  generally  considered  best  for  grape  cul*- 
ture,  over  the  testudinaria,  Leptsena,  and  encrinital  beds  of  the  blue 
limestone  formation  of  this  county.  When  these  analyses  shall  have 
been  completed  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  pronounce  on  the  adapt- 
ability of  this  soil  for  vine  culture;  but,  judging  from  the  character  of 
the  underlying  rocks,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
prove  to  be  soils,  not  only  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  sufficiently  silicious  to  be  warm,  porous,  and  genial  to  the  grape* 

I  believe  all  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  best  ^^dry  wvm»J'*  such 
as  are  produced  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  Xeres,  Malaga,  San 
Lucar  Districts,  of  Spain,  are  warm,  porous,  calcareous  soils,  easily 
permeable  to  water,  but  still  somewhat  retentive,  by  its  composition, 
and  located  with  a  good  southern  exposure  on  hill-sides,  towards  the 
middle  of  their  slopes.  Such  is  precisely  the  kind  of  soil  which  may 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  disintegration  of  alternations  of  the 
blue  argillaceous  limestone  and  silicious  mudstones,  not  only  of  Brack- 
en and  Mason,  but  over  a  large  portion  of  Nicholas,  Pendleton,  Harri- 
son, Scott,  Owen,  Grant,  Carrol,  Gallatin,  Boone,  and  Kenton.  If 
the  climate  of  Kentucky  is  not  too  variable  the  hill-sides  in  these 
counties,  through  which  the  rocks  in  question  range,  can  undoubtedly 
be  more  profitably  cultivated  in  vine}rards  than  in  any  other  way.  By 
so  doing,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  owner  of  the  land  will  not  only  re- 
alize, ultimately,  a  fair  return  for  his  labor,  but  he  will,  undoubtedly, 
at  the  same  time,  beautify  the  face  of  the  country,  and  prevent  the 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  often  follow  the  continued  cultivar 
tion  of  land  thus  situated,  in  grain,  by  the  washing  away  of  the  soil, 
and  often  the  furrowing  of  the  surface  into  unsightly  bare  gullies,  that 
mar  the  prospect,  and  deteriorate  the  value  of  the  property. 

**The  highly  esteemed  wines  of  the  Cote  d*  Or  are  produced  fVom 
'<  vines  grown  on  a  calcareous  soil ;  but  the  land  which  produces  the 
•<  Hermitage  wine  is  derived  firom  the  debris  of  granite;  silidous  soils, 
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^interspersed  with  flints,  furnish  the  celebrated  wines  of  Chateau- 
^'  Neuf,  Ferte,  and  La  Gaude ;  schistose  districts  afford  also  good  wine, 
'^for  instance,  that  called  La  Malffue.^^  Thus  it  appears  that  soils,  va^ 
rious  in  their  chemical  composition,  produce  wine;  but  each  has  its 
peculiar  flavor  and  character,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  it  is  grown. 

Wine  is  now  coming  into  more  general  use  in  this  country,  every 
successive  year,  as  a  substitute  for  brandy,  whiskey,  and  other  strong 
intoxicating  liquors;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  genuine  good  wine, 
used  in  moderation,  is  a  wholesome  beverage,  at  least  for  some  consti- 
tutions. If  by  its  introduction,  the  cause  of  temperance  can,  perhaps, 
be  more  effectually  and  permanently  established,  which  is  now  the 
opinion  of  our  most  enlightened  and  intelligent  citizens,  vine  growing 
would  indeed  be  a  blessing  to  the  land,  as  well  as  a  new  source  of  in* 
dustry  and  profit  Such  being  the  case,  the  demand  for  native  wines 
is  now  becoming  established,  and  the  products  of  the  vineyard  have 
a  sure  market,  which  is  the  principal  step  towards  its  successful  culti- 
vation. 

In  France  the  average  price  of  vineyards  has  been  estimated  at  two 
hundred  dollars  per  acre;  even  at  this  price,  and  taking  into  account 
the  frequent  failure  of  the  crop,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  important 
and  profitable  branches  of  industry.  It  has  been  remarked,  by  those 
well  acquainted  with  the  wine  growing  districts  of  France,  that  though 
it  requires  four  or  five  years  after  a  vineyard  is  first  planted,  before  it 
comes  to  perfection,  and,  though  this  branch  of  husbandry  is  liable  to 
frequent  vicissitudes  from  occasional  unproductive  seasons,  that,  never- 
theless, there  is  scarcely  any  agricultural  product  that  pays  so  well  in 
the  end. 

The  town  of  Xeres,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Spain,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  richest  cities  in  that  country,  its  commerce  being  chiefly 
derived  from  the  fine  quality  of  Sherry  wine  produced  in  the  vicinity. 

It  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworih,  who  has  probably  had 
more  experience  in  native  wines  than  any  man  in  our  country,  that 
mtisi  obtained  from  the  kind  of  grape  that  flourishes  best  in  Ohio  soil 
and  climate,  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  the  must  of  the  majori- 
ty of  European  grapes.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  what  he  has  found  to 
be  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  must  of  the  western  grapes,  tried 
by  him;  but  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  may  com- 
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pare  it  with  the  folIowiDg  specific  gravities  of  the  ntMt  of  grapes 
grown  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  south  of  France  it  will 
average  1.1283;  in  the  district  of  the  Neekar,  Germany,  from  1.050 
to  1.090;  in  Heidelberg  from  1.039  to  1.09. 

Some  trials  were  made  this  season  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  grapes,  after  straining  through  thin  muslin,  with 
the  following  results: 

First  specimen  of  Catawba,  1.0604;  second  specimen  of  Catawba, 
1.0703,  to  1,07027;  one  sample  of  Warren  or  Herbemont,  1.070; 
one  specimen  of  Isabella,  1.050.  This  season,  which  has  been  a  wet 
one,  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  probably  more  watery  than  in  the  aver- 
age of  years,  so  that  the  average  specific  gravity  would  probably  rise 
higher  than  the  above  figures.  These  gmpes  were  grown  in  silicious 
loamy  Wabash  bottom  soils,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  base 
of  a  range  of  hills  composed  of  silicious  quarternary  shell  marl. 

The  aspect  seems  to  be  a  very  important  consideration  in  laying  off 
vineyards,  as  well  as  a  judicious  selection  of  soil. 

In  the  celebrated  wine  districts  of  Montrachet,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  middle  part  ef  the  slope,  with  a  southern  exposure,  produced 
by  far  the  best  flavored  wine;  the  insulated  parts  towards  the  tops  of 
the  hills  afford  a  wine  which  is  less  esteemed,  and  sells  at  a  much  low- 
er price,  while  beneath,  on  the  lower  slopes,  and  in  the  surrounding 
plains,  the  vines  afford  still  an  inferior  article  of  wine,  and  yet  more 
indifferent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill.  Similar  differences  are 
observed  in  the  wine  countries  of  Pomard,  Volnay,  Beaune,  Nuits, 
Yougeot,  Chambertin,  Romance,  &c.  Almost  everywhere  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  reverse  side  of  the  hill,  the  summit  and  the  plain,  al- 
though apparently  consisting  of  the  same  soil,  afford  inferior  wine  to 
the  southern  middle  slope.  It  appears  requisite  that  the  vine,  to  flour- 
ish, must  be  able  to  push  its  roots  into  a  warm  dry  place;  and  it  seems 
to  be  advantageous,  too,  that  it  should  be  able  to  insinuate  them 
amongst  the  interstices  of  a  calcareous  rock  bottom. 

The  question,  then,  of  the  suitability  of  the  climate  of  Kentucky 
becomes  a  matter  of  very  great  interest  From  hints  thrown  out  re- 
cently, by  some  of  the  Cincinnati  papers,  in  regard  to  the  present 
opinion  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  they  consider  the  sea- 
sons in  Ohio  as  too  variable— H)ne  winter  too  cold,  the  next  too  open 
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and  warm;  one  summer  is  too  dry  aQ(f  too  hot,  another  too  wet  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  last  three  years  have  been  unfavorable  for 
vine  culture,  and  if  we  were  to  judge  from  these  least  three  years  wo 
might  come  to  the  same  conclusion;  but  opinions,  based  on  the  expe- 
rience of  previous  years,  are  rather  at  variance  with  this  view  of  the 
question;  we  ought,  however,  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  in 
regard  to  this  important  question  with  reference  to  the  raising  of 
grapes;  therefore,  »11  those  about  to  engage  in  the  business  would  do 
well  to  investigate  this  subject  for  themselves,  by  informing  themselves, 
personally,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  by  visiting  the  oldest  vineyards 
in  the  country,  and  ascertaining  the  facts  of  the  c.ise. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  oldest  vineyards  in  the  country,  around 
Vevay,  in  Indiana,  have  been  abandoned,  and  that  more  money  can 
be  made  from  land  by  raising  grass,  wheat,  and  corn,  than  by  cultivating 
grapes.  This  may  be  all  true,  under  certain  conditions^  but  it  may 
still  be  an  open  question  under  other  circumstances.  Since,  in  the  first 
place,  we  have  to  consider  whether  the  Vevaians  selected  the  kind  of 
grape  best  suited  to  our  climate;  and  we  have  also  to  consider  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  soil  they  selected,  which  I  understand  to  have 
been  bottom  land.  Steep  hill-sides  have  been  thought  best  adapted 
for  grape  culture  in  Kentucky.  The  question  is  can  such  lands  be  aa 
profitably,  or  more  profitably,  put  in  grain  and  grass?  I  have  seen 
many  such  a  hill-side,  reduced  almost  to  hopeless  barrenness  by  the 
washing  away  of  the  soil,  and  the  gullying  out  of  the  face  of  the  slope. 
The  hill  sides,  if  well  sodded  in  grass,  would,  undoubtedly,  be  valua- 
ble for  growing  wool,  but  at  present,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of 
the  multitude  of  dogs  kept  by  the  citizens,  Kentucky  is  almost  debar- 
red the  privilege  of  raising  sheep. 

The  following  reply  to  the  discouraging  reports  of  the  Cincinnati 
Horticultural  Society,  on  the  vine  culture  of  the  United  States,  apr 
pears  to  me  so  just  and  so  pertinent  to  the  question  at  issue  that  I  in? 
Bert  it  here: 

VINE  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATEa 

T9  ik€  Ediior  of  Tkt  iV.  Y.  7Vt6iffie: 

Sir:  I  noticed  under  the  above  title,  in  The  Weekly  Tribune  of 
September  5,  ap  extrapt  front  The  News,  published  in  Vevay,  Indiana, 
which  I  wish  to  answer,  for  coming  from  a  section  ot  country  which  is 
considered  properly  the  Yii^e  region  of  the  United  States,  it  gives 
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thority  to  an  error  which  needs  correction.  The  writer  regards  it  as  a 
settled  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  grapes  cannot  be  rendered  general 
in  this  country.  I  would  like  to  be  informed  what  product  of  the  soil 
there  is,  the  cultivation  of  which  could  be  rendered  general  in  a  literal 
sense,  particularly  what  fruit  can  be  grown  to  advantage  in  all  sections 
of  the  United  States.  Soil  and  climate  adapted  to  one  product  may 
be  un&t  (or  another.  The  writer  attempts  to  prove  too  much.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  cannot  be  said  to  be  general  even  in  Southern 
Europe.  I  apprehend  that  there  are  portions  of  land  wholly  unadaptr 
ed  and  never  planted  to  vineyards,  even  in  the  most  celebrated  vine 
regions  of  France  and  Germany.  Nor  can  I  conceive  that  their  cli- 
mate is  any  better  adapted  to  the  giape  than  ours.  True,  the  weather 
there  is  more  uniform  than  here,  so  that  they  have  not  to  contend  with 
mildew  and  rot  as  we  have;  but  their  grapes  are  often  destroyed  by  ear- 
ly Autumn  frosts.  They  have  grapes  adapted  to  their  climate;  we 
have  grapes  adapted  to  ours.  I  admit  that  our  climate  is  more  varia- 
ble than  theirs,  our  weather  fickle  and  austere,  and  even  in  the  most 
favorable  locality  so  different  from  theirs  that  we  can  never  raise  for- 
eign grapes  in  the  open  air.  But  we  have  native  grape  vines  that  with- 
stand the  severity  of  our  northern  latitude,  and  yield  an  abundant 
crop  every  season.  And  I  trust  that  scientific  men  will,  in  a  few  years, 
by  a  process  of  amelioration,  produce  from  our  crude  native  stock  va- 
rieties unequaled  by  Muscat  or  Chasselas. 

There  may  be,  and  doubtiess  is,  land  in  the  Ohio  river  valley  worth 
more  to  raise  grass  and  corn  and  wheat  than  to  raise  grapes.  But  I 
believe  there  are  portions  of  land,  not  only  on  the  banks  of  the 
''Rhine  of  America,''  but  in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  better 
adapted  to  vineyards  than  anything  else.  I  am  too  sanguine  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  result  in  ruin  to  any  man  who  should  enter  into  the 
culture  of  the  vine  with  a  rational  understanding  of  the  habits  of  our 
native  grapes  and  the  soil,  climate  and  treatment  adapted  to  them. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Longworth  and  many  others  would  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  process  of  adulteration  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  to  make 
a  little  go  a  good  way.  This  assertion  will  be  news  to  those  acquaint- 
ed with  the  celebrity  of  this  gentieman's  wine.  But  the  manufacture 
of  wine  does  not  comprise  the  only  value  of  grapes.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  the  minimum  wholesale  price  of  Isabella  grapes  in  New 
York  City  last  season  was  seven  cen^  per  pound.  At  times  the  price 
was  doubtless  twice  that  sum.  Mr.  E.  A.  McKay,  a  grape-grower  in 
Naples,  N.  Y.,  sold  his  entire  crop  last  season  in  Buffalo  and  Montreal 
at  an  average  of  fourteen  cents  per  pound ;  and  a  few  yeara  since  he 
realized  $1,200  from  the  product  of  one  acre.  At  these  figures,  to 
raise  grapes  for  the  >  table  would  be  more  profitable  than  making  wine, 
even  with  that  prooeiiss  of  adulteration. 
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But  what  is  the  secret  of  failure  to  those  who  have  attempted  the 
culture  of  the  yine  in  this  country?  Many  have  Med  by  attempting 
to  cultivate  foreign  varieties,  all  of  which  are  worthless  for  the  open 
air  in  our  climate;  and  when  attention  was  directed  to  native  grapes, 
those  establishing  vineyards  would  employ  and  rely  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  German  vinedressers,  who  must  do  their  work  "choost  as  they 
did  it  in  Oharmany,''  forgetting  that  our  native  vines,  unlike  the  for- 
eign, put  forth  large,  luxuriant  leaves  to  protect  the  fruit  from  our 
more  intense  sun  and  those  sudden  changes  so  &tal  to  the  foreign 
grape,  and  to  mature  a  more  hardy  wood  to  endure  our  Winters.  The 
Swiss  at  Vevay  planted  their  vineyards  on  the  rich  bottom  lands.  The 
result  was  what  any  intelligent  cultivator  might  expect,  an  enormous 
growth  of  wood  and  but  little  fruit  Those  farmers  have  acted  wisely 
to  destroy  such  vineyards,  and  devote  the  land  to  other  purposes.  But 
the  few  vineyards  left  in  that  vicinity  are  of  native  gpipes  upon  hill 
sides,  and  I  believe  are  in  a  flourishing  oondition. 

Respectfully,  A. 

Egypt,  N.  Y,,  September  9,  1857. 

In  this  connection  I  would  also  state  an  important  fact  bearing  on 
this  subject:  that  in  the  wine  districts  of  the  Neckar,  a  full  crop  of 
grapes  is  only  obtained  once  in  ten  years,  and  yet  wine  growing  pays 
in  that  part  of  Germany. 

At  all  events  the  practicability  in  this  country,  of  successful  grape 
culture,  is  well  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  the  land  owners 
of  the  commonwealth. 

There  are  three  principal  varieties  of  soil  in  Bracken  county :  the 
argillo-calcareous  and  silico-calcareous  soils,  of  the  middle  slopes  of 
the  hill-sides,  supporting  a  mixed  growth  of  sugar-tree,  walnut,  hicko- 
ry, interspersed  with  black  and  white  ash,  oak,  buckeye,  and  wild 
cherry;  the  oak  land  proper  of  the  ridges  and  table  lands,  and  the 
bottom  lands.  The  former  prevail  principally  east  of  the  Augusta  and 
Powersville  turnpike;  the  oak-land  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, bordering  along  the  Newport  trace,  where  the  large  white  oak  flour- 
ishes, intermixed  with  red  and  black  oak. 

It  is  the  sugar-tree,  hickory,  and  sassafrass  land  that  brings  tobacco 
of  the  finest  quality ;  but  the  black  oak  land  is  also  excellent  tobacco 
land.  The  tobacco  grown  on  the  best  tobacco  soils  of  Bracken  and 
Mason  is  remarkable  for  the  fine  texture,  glossy  appearance,  and  free- 
dom fix)m  the  gummy  principle  which  deteriorates  the  coarser  qualities 
of.  this  plani    After  a  few  years  cultivation  the  best  tobacco  soils  lose 
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some  of  the  properties  necessary  to  produce  the  finest  quality  of  silky 
tobacco,  which  it  seems  di(BcuU  to  restore.  Perhaps  the  chemical  aoal- 
ysis  of  some  of  the  exhausted  tobacco  soils  may  throw  light  on  this 
matter.  They  will  probably  show,  for  one  thing,  a  loss  of  soluble 
potash  salts.  A  fresh  disintegration  of  the  soil  and  green  crops  seem, 
afler  a  time,  partially  to  restore  the  fine  tobacco  producing  quality. 
A  virgin  tobacco  soil  was  collected  in  this  county  for  chemical  anal- 
ysis. 

From  four  to  five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  alluvial  plain,  on 
which  Augusta  stands,  innumerable  quantities  of  human  bodies,  of 
aboriginal  r<ices,  are  entombed.  So  abundant  are  they,  that  in  digging 
a  cellar  under  one  of  the  houses  from  fitly  to  sixty  skeletons  were 
found.  An  exceedingly  rich  black  shell  earth  is  also  frequently  turn- 
ed up  in  some  of  the  gardens,  by  the  spade  and  plough ;  they  are  river 
shells  such  as  now  exist  in  the  Ohio  river,  viz :  several  different  kinds 
of  Unio  and  Palndina.  From  their  position  here,  in  a  rich  black 
earth,  both  in  the  Augusta  bottom,  and  in  the  same  material  in  a  high 
situation  in  the  cut-off  hills  of  the  Lower  Wabash  in  Indiana,  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  lands,  I  am  convinced  that  in 
seasons  of  scarcity  these  moluECS  served  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  this 
black  shell  earth  is  the  site  of  aboriginal  dung  hills,  where  the  shells 
were  ca&t  away  after  the  repast  on  this  singular  food ;  that  which  lends 
probability  to  this  inference  is  the  fact  of  bones  of  deer,  elk,  oppos- 
sums,  raccoons,  and  other  animals  occurring  in  the  same  black  earth 
associated  with  the  shells.  The  richness  of  the  soil,  the  great  eleva- 
tion at  which  the  same  shell  earth  has  been  found  in  Indiana,  as  well 
as  its  local  circumscribed  area,  forbids  the  idea  of  its  being  a  river  de- 
posit. 

The  human  bones  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  black  clay  or  loam, 
and  are  mostly  in  so  tender  and  decomposed  a  condition  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  exhume  them  entire. 

Near  the  toll-gate,  five  miles  from  Augusta,  on  the  Germantown 
road,  the  0.  iesiudinaria  beds  are  well  developed,  associated  with  silir 
clous  mudstone.    Here  the  growth  is  beech  and  oak. 

The  Willow  creek  oak-lands,  and  most  of  the  country  lying  between 
the  Germantown  turnpike  and  the  Mason  line^  are  good  tobacco  lands. 

Near  the  head  of  Locust  creek  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  sil* 
idous  mudfitoaei  interstiatified  with  testudinaria  and  Leptsona  lime* 
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stone ;  here  the  growth  is  chiefly  oak  and  hickory ;  this  is  part  of  the 
same  ridge  of  oak-land,  previously  spoken  of^  which  extends  for  a  long 
distance  through  Pendleton  county,  following  the  strike  of  these  mem- 
bers of  the  blue  limestone  formation,  and  is  prolonged,  eastwardly,  to 
Washington,  in  Mason  county,  along  the  nearly  continuous  ridge, 
known  as  the  Newport  trace. 

Some  very  singular  impressions  were  noticed  near  the  heads  of  Lo- 
cust creek,  in  the  mudstones,  having  much  the  appearance  as  if  wires, 
terminated  by  small  balls,  had  left  their  impress  on  the  rocks. 

A  virgin  tobacco  soil  was  selected  from  Bracken  county  for  chemi- 
cal analysis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  where  the  growth  is  sugar- 
tree,  walnut,  white  oak,  buckeye,  elm,  sassafrass,  and  hickory;  under- 
growth, sassafi^ass  and  ironwood.  Time  has  not  yet  permitted  the 
analysis  of  this  soil. 

Lewis,  Fleming,  Bath,  Rowan,  Montgomery,  Estill,  and  Madison 

counties. 

All  these  counties  are  exceedingly  varied,  both  in  their  physical  and 
geological  character.  The  lower  sub-carboniferous  rocks  range  through 
a  large  part  of  their  middle  and  eastern  portion,  coincident  with  the 
knob-shaped  range  of  hills;  resting,  throughout  their  entire  course, 
upon  the  black  Lingula  shale;  while  their  eastern  arei  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  rocks  of  Silurian  date,  comprised  both  in  the  upper,  or  mag- 
nesian  division,  and  lower  argillo-calcareous  division  of  that  system. 

The  approximate  boundary  between  the  rocks  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Silurian  date,  as  far  as  ascertained,  up  to  the  present  date,  ranges 
through  these  counties  as  follows: 

Commencing  near  the  Ohio  river,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  down 
the  eastern  slope,  below  the  level  of  the  Poplar  flats,  near  where  Cab- 
in creek  leaves  Lewis  county  in  its  course  into  Bracken,  the  boundary 
line  runs  near  the  confines  of  Lewis  and  Mason  counties,  into  the 
northern  corner  of  Fleming,  passing  one  to  two  miles  west  of  Mount 
Carmel ;  crossing  the  Poplar  Plains  turnpike,  about  two  miles  south  of 
Flemingsburg;  but  the  blue  limestone  continues  to  be  seen  in  the  hol- 
lows as  far  to  the  south  as  Poplar  Plains;  thence  the  line  runs  not  far 
from  the  road  leading  from  Poplar  Plains  to  Hillsboro,  crossing  the 
Licking  above  Wyoming  it  entexs  Bath  near  the  valley  of  Slate  creek. 
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In  Bath  the  boundary  line  can  hardly  be  defined  by  a  single  line, 
since  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  of  the  age  of  the  Upper  Siluri- 
an Period,  occupies  the  high  grounds  around  Owingsville,  so  that  the 
boundary  line  embraces  both  sides  of  that  high  table  land  north  and 
south  of  Owingsville,  in  Bath.  The  exact  point  where  the  continua- 
tion of  said  line  enters  Montgomery  county  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  it  is  somewhere  not  fttr  from  Howard^s  mill ;  crossing  thence,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Mt.  Sterling,  to  Kiddsville,  on  the  confines  of  Clarke 
county;  thence  down  the  valley  of  Howard's  upper  creek  to  a  point 
on  the  line  between  Clarke  and  Madison  counties,  not  far  from  the  cor- 
ner of  Clarke,  Estill,  and  Madison  counties;  thence  at  first  south,  up 
the  valley  of  Drowning  creek,  to  near  the  crossing  of  the  Irvine  and 
Richmond  turnpike;  then,  with  a  southwest  bearing,  it  passes  through 
Madison  county,  within  about  two  miles  south  of  Richmond.  The 
belt  of  country  occupied  by  the  yellow  magnesian  limestones  of  Up- 
per Silurian  date  is,  for  the  most  part,  quite  narrow,  except  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Poplar  Flats,  in  Lewis  county,  and  the  Poplar  Plains,  in 
Fleming  county — ^its  average  width  being  not  more  than  two  or  three 
miles. 

The  rocks  of  Devonian  date  are  so  thin  and  obscurely  marked,  that 
at  present  they  can  only  be  defined  as  occupying  a  very  narrow  belt  of 
country  immediately  northwest  of  the  next  line,  about  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

The  zone  marking  the  Clinton  group  would  be  represented  by  a 
still  narrower  belt,  and  probably  not  universal,  in  the  above  counties, 
bordering  southeast  of  the  previously  described  line. 

The  approximate  southeast  boundary  of  this  yellow  magnesian  lime- 
stone, marking  its  junction  with  the  black  slate  which  follows  in  the 
ascending  order  of  the  formations,  is  as  follows: 

Commencing  on  the  Ohio  river  in  Lewis  county,  between  the  mouth 
of  Quick's  and  Salt  Lick  creeks,  it  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  latter 
stream  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Esculapian  springs;  thence,  by  the 
heads  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Licking,  to  a  point  on  the  line  between 
Lewis  and  Fleming,  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Mount  Carmel; 
thence  southwest  through  Fleming,  nearly  coincident  with  the  range 
of  the  knobs,  to  a  point  on  the  Licking,  not  &r  from  the  corner  of 
Rowan,  Fleming,  and  Bath;  thence  by  the  heads  of  Indiao,  Cow,  and 
Slate  creeks^  in  Bath ;  thence,  meandering  with  the  northwestern  spurs 
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of  the  knobs,  by  a  complicated  line  near  the  borders  of  Montgomery 
and  Powell  counties,  which  can  only  be  defined  by  the  detailed  topo- 
graphical survey,  to  a  point  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Clarke  county^ 
between  the  oil  spring  and  Kiddsville;  thence,  to  a  point  on  the  line 
of  Estill,  not  far  above  the  mouth  of  Drowning  creek;  thence  in  a 
southerly  course,  through  Estilh  to  a  point  on  the  Kentucky  river,  near 
the  mouth  of  White  Oak  creek  and  the  Covered  Rock ;  thence  to  a 
point  on  the  confines  of  Estill  and  Madison  county,  near  the  Dag 
hill,  and  where  the  Irvine  and  Edinburg  road  crosses  Drowning 
creek;  thence  through  Madison  county,  by  a  line  not  yet  properly  de« 
fined,  running  near  the  heads  of  Paint  Lick  and  the  Red  Lick  fork 
of  Station  Camp  creek. 

The  belt  of  country  occupied  by  the  black  slate  is  exceedingly  ir- 
regular, its  meanders  conforming,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  base  of 
the  various  spurs  and  outliers  of  the  range  of  knobs,  but  rising,  in 
certain  places,  even  to  near  their  summits,  usually  narrow  in  its  su- 
perficial area,  but  expanding  locally  in  parts  of  Lewis,  Bath,  Estill, 
and  Madison,  to  a  belt  of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  width.  The  out- 
crop of  this  belt  of  black  slate  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
complicated  topography  of  the  country  that  it  can  only  be  properly 
defined  ailer  the  construction  of  accurate  maps  of  each  county  through 
which  it  extends. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  region  of  country  lying  between  the 
eastern  confines  of  the  black  slate,  and  the  line  defining  the  Goal 
Measures,  described  in  a  previous  chapter,  is  occupied  by  the  fine  grain- 
ed freestone  of  the  knobs,  since,  in  these  counties  of  Kentucky,  the 
subcarboniferous  limestone  has  no  great  thickness,  and  is  generally 
only  seen  in  a  bench  of  the  hill-sides,  interposed  between  the  top  of  the 
fine  grained  sandstone  and  the  coarse  sandstones  and  conglomerate  at 
the  base  of  the  Goal  Measures. 

LEWIS  COUNIY. 

The  eastern  part  of  this  county  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  fine  grain> 
ed  knob  freestone,  and  associate  grey  and  ash  colored  shales  belonging 
to  the  lower  subcarboniferous  group.  The  black  Lingula  shale  is, 
however,  frequently  seen  towards  the  base  of  the  knobs. 

^  The  lower  sections  of  the  Salt  Lick  valley  expose  the  yellow  mag- 
nesian  limestone  from  below  the  ]52sQuIapian  8prin|9  to  Clarksbui^ 
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which  can  be  traced,  in  8ome  places,  from  seventy  to  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  bed  of  Salt  Lick  creek,  with  black  slate  reposing  al- 
most immediately  upon  it,  with  the  intervention  of  some  reddish  fer- 
ruginous shale. 

Two  to  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Salt  Lick  the  yellow  mag- 
nesian  limestone  shows  itself  only  near  the  bed  of  this  stream,  and  a 
short  distance  above  its  mouth  a  good  section  of  the  black  slate  of 
nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  is  exposed.  In  its  lower  twenty-five 
to  thirty  feet  are  enclosed  enormous  Septarian  segregations,  three  feet 
in  diameter,  portions  of  which  are  highly  ferruginous,  while  others 
have  the  appearance  of  hydraulic  limestone.  Here  the  strata  dip  1^ 
to  the  south. 

Under  the  black  shale  in  the  bed  of  Salt  Lick  creek,  near  its  mouth, 
the  yellow  magnesian  limestone  is  seen  also  in  the  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river  below  Vanceburg,  but  only  seen  there  in  a  low  stage  of  the  river. 
These  beds  are  concretionary,  and  the  upper  layer  quite  cberty.  Large 
blocks  of  this  material  are  seen  in  rugged  projections,  where  the  action 
of  the  river  has  worn  and  carried  away  the  softer  matrix.  Below  this 
cherty  mass  is  a  grey  calcareous  bed,  which  may  possibly  be  referable 
to  the  age  of  the  Clinton  group  of  the  New  York  system;  but  the 
few  imperfect  brachiopoda  found  in  it  did  not  enable  me  to  decide 
with  confidence  on  its  exact  age. 

The  best  section  which  I  have  yet  obtained,  of  the  fine  grained  free- 
stones and  shales,  of  the  knobs  of  Lewis  county,  was  in  the  river  hills, 
at  Rockport,  seven  or  eight  miles  above  Vanceburg;  the  zero  point  is 
high  water  mark,  and  about  one  foot  below  the  grade  of  the  Maysville 
and  Big  Saudy  railroad. 

354.  Top  of  a  low  sag  or  gap  of  the  knob. 

349.  Top  of  highest  exposed  ledge  of  brownish  knob  freestone. 

345.  Bed  of  brownish  knob  freestone  one  foot  in  the  bedding. 

322.  Top  of  fine  grained  greyish  buff  beds  of  knob  freestone. 

320.  Foot  of  do. 

317.  Ledges  of  similar  rock  six  inches  to  one  foot  in  the  bedding. 

£98.  Top  of  bold  ledges  six  inches  to  one  foot  in  the  bedding. 

S96.  Eighteen  inch  bed  of  do. 

276.  Fourteen  inch  bed  of  good  quality. 

270.  Ledges  of  do.  six  inches  to  one  foot. 

Space  with  soft  shale. 

266.  Top  of  ledges  of  freestone  under  shale. 
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S60.    Four  foot  bed  of  greyish  buff  freestone. 

265.    Foot  of  conspicuous  bench  of  knob  freestone  six  inches  in  the  bedding. 

Space  concealed,  shale  in  part. 
197.     Top  of  second  bench  of  knob  freestone  seen  above  railroad  grade. 
133.     Foot  of  do.  about  two  feet  in  the  bedding,  bat  weathering  on  a  slope. 

Space  concealed,  with  shale  or  soft  argillaceous  freestone. 
125«    Top  of  first  bench  of  knob  freestone  one'  to  one  and  a  half  feet  in  the  bed* 

ding. 
120.     Bottom  of  do. 

Space  concealed,  top  ash-colored  shale? 
90.    Top  of  second  bench  of  talus  of  loose  matorial  fallen  from  aboro. 

Concealing  ash -colored  shale? 
45.    Top  of  first  bench  of  loose  material  washed  from  above. 
0.  High  water  of  the  Ohio  river  below  Roekport,  Lewis  county. 

The  knobs  bordering  on  the  river  are  from  five  hundred  and  fifty  to 
SIX  hundted  feet  above  low  water  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  some  of  the 
highest  may  reach  an  elevation  of  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  same 
point.  These  knobs  contain  some  valuable  freestones  for  building  pur- 
poses; the  principal  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  them,  is  to  find 
them  exposed  in  situations  where  they  can  be  reached  without  too  much 
stripping. 

Better  sections  of'  these  freestones  are  exposed  on  the  Ohio  side  of 
the  river,  where  this  rock  has  extensive  quarries  for  building  purposes, 
near  Rockville.  The  quarries  were  examined  and  reported  on  by  Dr. 
Locke  many  years  since.  According  to  his  measurements,  at  the  Rock- 
ville quarries,  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river,  the  best  building  material 
is  at  an  elevation  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  above  low  water 
mark  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  Cincinnati.  This  will  be  about  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty -five  feet  above  low  water  at  Rockville. 

In  Loughery*s  quarry  there  is  about  twenty  feet  of  freestone  and 
shale  cut  through,  of  which  seven  feet  is  shale  and  thirteen  freestone. 
Two  of  these  layers  are  esteemed  the  best  for  building  purposes — the 
"white  ledge"  and  the  "city  ledge.'*  The  white  stratum  is,  according 
to  Dr.  Locke,  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  stone  in  the  quarry,  but 
not  so  much  consumed  as  the  "city  layer,"  because  it  is  harder  to  work. 
The  "city  ledge"  has  a  stratum  of  fifteen  feet  of  shale  both  above  and 
below.  The  stratum  of  building  stone  itself  is  about  2.5  feet  in  thick- 
ness. 

At  one  of  the  quarries  at  Rockville  the  layers  of  building  stone  are 
remarkable  for  their  paialellism  and  uniformity  of  thicknecs,  and  firom 
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the  length  and  perpendicularity  of  the  section  which  exhibits  them ; 
this  is  known  as  the  ^^beautiful  qtmrry/'  of  which  Dr.  Locke  gives  the 
following  section : 

1st.  Building  stone,         •.•••..•.  o.7 

8d.  Building  stone,         -        •        -        -        *        •*        •        •        -..kO: 

Sd/  Eight  layers,  each  3  inches,  separated  by  1  inch  of  shale,    -        -  2.7 

4th.     Shale, l.» 

6th.  Building  stone,         .-..*.-**  1.36 

6th.  Six  layers,  each  about  3  inches,  separated  by  2  inches  of  shale,  •  2.7 

7th.  Eight  layers,  each  1  foot,          --•--..  8.0 

9th.    Building  stone, 1.5 


■•■ 


19.16 

Out  of  these  nineteen  feet  of  material  there  are  only  2.5  feet  of 
shale;  this  is  the  reason  why  the  beds  are  so  very  regular,  as  the  un- 
dulation of  the  rock  is  about  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  shale  and 
soft  material  interstiatified. 

The  stratei  above  this  quarry  are  about  one  foot  thick  on  an  aveiage, 
separated  only  by  seams;  in  one  instance  three  feet  four  inches. 

These  data,  derived  from  measurements  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the 
river,  may  be  of  service  in  opening  quarries  on  the  Lewisbuig  side. 
If  there  is  no  correction  for  dip,  the  best  building  stone  lies  still  higher 
than  the  section  previously  given  at  the  sag  below  Rockport,  on  the 
Kentucky  side,  and  will  be  found  in  the  knob  east  of  this  sag. 

Above  the  best  building  stone  the  rocks  are  more  ferruginous,  and 
just  above  them  the  Fucoides  {veUum?)  occurs.  The  so-called  'Iron 
stratum,"  of  Locke,  lies  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  some  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  low  water  of  the  Ohio  river;  and  one  stratum  near 
this  horizon  contains  casts  of  shells  and  entrochites.  There  is  esti- 
mated to  be  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  of  freestone  on  the  Ohio  side^ 
of  which  perhaps  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  may  be  fit  for  building 
purposes.  An  acre  of  land,  underlaid  by  these  building  stonee^  at 
12.5  cents  per  perch,  would  be  worth,  for  the  rock  itself  15,500  dol- 
lars, supposing  it  all  available.  Some  good  quarries  have  been  open- 
ed,  as  I  understand  firom  Mr.  Stratten,  who  worked  the  quarry,  on 
Kinniconick.  Dimension  stones  were  to  be  obtained  there  from  two 
feet  to  forty  inches  thick,  and  of  all  sizes^  down  to  three  or  four  inch- 
es.   It  is  the  whiter  varieties  of  the  knob  fi:e9stoney  of  uniform  tex- 
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tare,  that  aie  mo^  to  be  relied  on  to  stand  the  weather  in  extenmi 
rtractnies.  The  plan  leeorted  to  by  the  qaany-men  to  test  their  da« 
labilify,  is  to  expose  the  blocks  in  an  inclined  position  to  the  action  of 
weailier  and  frost  daring  the  winter;  if  it  be  of  durable  material,  no 
settles  of  dtsinteKrated  earth  wilt  be  found  remoYed  from  the  under- 
sur&oey  while  on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  prone  to  decay,  more  or  less  of 
an  earthy  powder,  or  saline  efflorescence,  will  be  found  to  have  collect- 
ed en  the  under  sur&oe,  which  can  be  removed  by  running  the  hand 
along  the  lower  face  of  the  rock. 

This  rock,  a  few  years  back,  sold  for  thirty-seven  cents  per  cubic 
fiwt  of  dimension  stones,  and  12.6  cents  per  running  foot,  for  caps  and 
sills.    The  price  is  now  a  few  cents  higher. 

The  best  quality  of  this  knob  freestone  works  free  under  the  chisel, 
and  ia  capable  of  being  carved  into  fine  ornaments.  It  is  now  exten- 
sively used  in  Cincinnati  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  and  makes,  by  a 
judicious  and  careful  selection  of  the  rode,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
durable,  and  most  easily  worked  fireestones  that  the  country  afibrdfik 
Where  &vorable  localities  o£fer  for  reaching  it,  without  too  much  labor 
and  expense,  and  where  it  is  <tf  good  quality,  it  can  be  made  a  profits* 
Ue  business  to  quany  it  and  prepare  it  for  the  markets  along  the  Ohio 
river. 

Along  the  vidley  of  the  Kinnioonick  a  shaly  slope  i»usually  found 
over  the  benches  of  this  knob  fi^eestone,  towards  the  tops  of  the  knobs, 
which  is  said  to  affi)fd  a  soil  similar  to  that  of  Johannisb^,  in  the 
Putoby  of  Nassau,  which  funuehes  one  of  Idie  moirt  celebmted  Rhen- 
ish wines. 

Already  a  small  colony  of  Belgians  have  oommeDoed  estabUshing 
vineyards  on  the  Kinniooniek  knobs,  and  vineyards  have  also  been 
planted,  im  the  same  geologieal  position,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Otdo 
river,  near  Boena  Vista,  in  Ohio.  These  vineyards  are  yet  too  yoniig 
to  affivEd  vintage,  butthe  siKwas  of  these  experiments  is  of  the  ^teat- 
est  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  knobby  region  of  Kentucky; 
sinoe,  if  this  soil  prove*  to  be  as  congenial  to  the  gmpe  ad  the  Bdgians 
gntieipato,  tiieie  is  undoobtodly  no  better  er  uMce  pn^taUe  apptiioa^ 
tkm  of  this  kind  of  lanod  It  is  doubtiesB  a  very  difiSnrent  soii  firaim 
Hiat  spoken  of  under  Hie  head  of  Bracken  coonty,^  but  nevertheleas  it 
may  pMinoo  a  0»pa  whidi  wUl  bSxA  good  wme^  aaiG^tikeaoil  of  the 
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wine  district  of  Malgue  is  described  as  being  a  schistose  soil,  such  as 
may  result  from  the  disintegration  of  the  shales  over  the  knob  free- 
stone, mixed,  probably,  with  enough  silica  from  the  subjacent  freestone 
to  make  it  loose  and  permeable,  and  with  sufficient  lime,  derived  from 
the  subcarboniferous  limestone,  which  may,  at  a  former  period,  before 
extensive  denudation  took  place,  have  capped  these  knobs,  though  now 
only  visible  in  some  portion  of  their  southeastern  range.  It  is  to  be 
confessed,  however,  that  of  all  the  soils  at  present  analyzed,  that  col- 
lected from  the  upper  part  of  the  Salt  river  knobs  has  proved  to  be  the 
poorest  in  the  essential  elements  of  fertility;  but  those  from  the  east- 
ern range  of  the  corresponding  geological  formation  may  be  somewhat 
differently  constituted,  from  variations  in  the  lithological  character  of 
the  stmta  at  localities  one  hundred  and  filly  miles  apart  We  sbidl 
look,  therefore,  with  no  small  degree  of  interest  to  the  results  of  the 
experimental  vineyards  in  Lewis  county. 

Many  of  the  vineyards  of  the  Neckar  are,  I  am  told,  laid  out  on 
variegated  shales,  only  very  partially  disintegrated,  which,  no 
doubt,  belong  to  the  Lias  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg. 

Borings  have  been  made  for  Ealt  in  the  vioinity  of  Vanceburg,  but 
with  what  success  I  am  not  informed.  But  since  these  borings  were 
commenced,  near  the  base  of  the  junction  of  the  magnesian  limestones 
of  Upper  Silurian  date,  they  must  have  passed  through  the  encrinital 
beds  belonging  to  the  Clinton  group,  the  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  of 
marl  underlying  it,  and  then  into  the  blue  limestone  formation ;  the 
character  of  tha  rock  they  penetrated  was  not  favorable  for  obtaining 
strong  brines. 

The  flinty  magnesian  limestone,  near  low  water  of  the  Ohio  river, 
at  Vanceburg,  often  affords  efflorescences  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
sometimes  weak  brines,  but  as  this  rock  is  only,  at  most^  forty  to  filly 
feet  thick,  it  is  not  likely  to  afford  any  considerable  store  of  salt 

The  valley  of  the  west  fork  of  Salt  Lick  creek  is  based  and  flanked, 
as  high  up  as  its  forks,  by  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  with  its 
capping  of  black  slate.  In  this  valley  a  characteristic  soil,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  former  rock  was  collected,  from  Adam  Bartram^s  farm. 
This  soil  represents  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  Salt  Lick  valley. 
It  has  a  peculiar  light-yellowish-red  cast  It  is  greatly  improved  by 
deep  ploughing;  and  wheat  succeeds  well  in  it  if  thrown  up  into  ridges> 
which  seems  to  prevent  its  freezing  out 
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The  yellow  magnesian  limestone  is  underlaid  by  a  soft  yellow  argil* 
lo-magnesian  rock;  the  light  colored  clay  shale,  beneath  the  latter,  ap- 
pears  to  rise  or  increase  in  thickness  with  the  ascent  of  the  valley. 

The  following  section  was  obtained,  at  the  ascent  of  the  hill  leading 
to  the  Poplar  Flats,  beyond  the  horse  mill : 

187.    Black  slate,  forty  feet  exposed.  . 
147.    Base  of  black  slate. 

Top  of  yellow  magnestan  limestone. 
100.    Base  of  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  fony-seren  feet  exposed. 
0.     Soft  yellow  argillaceons  rock  with  shales  and  light  colored  clay,  in  all  about 
one  hundred  feet  seen. 

.This  is  the  great  marl  stratum  of  Adams  county,  Ohio,  which  is 
there  one  hundred  and  six  feet  thick.  It  forms  three  several  varieties 
of  soils.  The  sugar-tree  soil,  usually  exists  immediately  under  the  over* 
lying  ledges  of  magnesian  limestone,  and  is  well  adapted  for  wheat  and 
corn,  if  not  in  too  steep  declivities.  In  such  situations  it  is  liable  to  ex- 
tensive slides,  formiug  the  so-called  '^Cove  Land." 

Where  the  marl  strata  reach  the  surface,  and  form  level  tracts,  re- 
moved from  the  out-crop  of  the  mngnesian  limestones,  it  forms  the 
'^white  oak  flats,"  of  inferior  quality  to  the  preceding.  When  denu- 
ded into  conical  mound-like  eminences,  it  forms  a  kind  of  ^^glades"  or 
^^Bald  hill,"  in  which  few  trees  grow;  but  the  soil  is  congenial  to  the 
prairie  dock,  wild  sun-flower,  scabish,  and  rudbeckias. 
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SECTION  OF  ROCKS  OF  LEWIS  COUNTY  BELOW  THE 
BLACK  SLATS,  DOWN  TO  THE  BLUE  FQS8ILIFBR0U& 
LIMESTONE. 


L^      Z_ 


z_    z_ 


L.      L. 


L.      £_ 


40 


47 


100 


56 


20 


Black  aiato  of  Devotdan  date  40  to  60  feet 


Tiillow  magnesian  limestODe  formlBg  bencheB 
or  low  dub* 


Oteat  marly  strata  with  interealated  bandfl  of 
oalcactous  rodu. 


Fliatj  or  chertgr  aallfcniva  aagoetiaB  lime- 
stODes  with  some  marlj  partings;  including, 
at  the  base  eiiorinitel,^iBagBettaD  liraeetoneet 
Clinton  group. 


Marly  bed  20  to  25  feet 

Top  of  blue  foBsiiiferous  limeetoneeoa  the  ex- 
treme  western  borders  of  the  connty. 


This  Beotion 
reprasents  tb^ 
iDttgMaiaii  Ubm* 
stooeBy  and  as- 
Booiated  marijr 
bedfi^  comprisii^ 
the  roeks  of  Up* 
per  Silariaa  date, 
with  a  small 
thickness  of 
strata  just  under 
the  black  slate, 
which  may,  pro- 
bably, be  referred 
to  the  Devonian 
Period ;  a  few 
feet  at  the  base 

of  the  lower  fifty  feet  of  magnesian  limestones  belong  to  the  Clinton 
group  of  New  York. 

Th^re  is  still  some  knob  freestone  capping  the  first  hill  ascending  to 
the  west  from  the  valley  of  Salt  Lick  towards  Poplar  Plains. 

From  here  the  magnesian  limestone  continues  to  ascend  to  the  level 
of  these  flats,  where  it  loses  its  capping  of  black  slate.  A  soil  was  al- 
so collected  from  the  Poplar  Flats,  near  its  western  termination  before 
descending  to  Cabin  creek,  where  the  upper  members  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone came  out,  on  the  western  confines  of  Lewis.  This  magnesian 
limestone  soil  was  collected  fix)m  the  Hendrickson  &rm,  where  the 
poplar  timber  was  originally  intemuxed  with  blue  ash,  buckeye  and 
sugar-tree,  with  an  undergrowth  of  pea-vine  and  spice-wood.  This 
soil  is  considered  the  best  land  of  Lewis  county,  except  the  bottom 
land.  The  junction  of  the  blue  limestone  and  magnesian  rocks,  un- 
derlying the  day  shale,  is  seen  well  on  Cabin  creek,  with  a  few  feet  of 
oherty  layers  interposed  between  them,  and  without  much  marl  inter- 
vening. % 

No  magnesian  limestone,  that  could  be  refeired  to  the  Clinton  group, 
was  observed  here.  The  top  of  the  blue  limestone  lies  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  fi^t  below  the  table  lands  of 
the  Poplar  Flats. 
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The  black  slate  and  ash  colored  shale  are  the  prevalent  locks  in  the 
hflls  around  the  Eaculapian  springs,  which  issue  from  fissures  in  this 
formation.  For  the  results  of  ihe  chemical  tests  applied  to  this  water, 
see  chapter  on  Hiuieral  waters. 

Below  the  Esculapian  springs,  near  Mr.  Runion's  store,  the  yellow 
magnesian  limestone  forms  a  bench,  beneath  the  black  slate,  whence 
the  so-called  ^Alum  Spring"  issues. 

The  knob  which  lies  between  the  Esculapian  spring  and  the  heads  of 
the  north  fork  of  the  Licking,  whence  this  stream  indeed  takes  its  rise, 
is  composed  chiefly  of  black  and  ash  colored  shales,  which  rise  high 
np  into  this  knob,  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  above  the  springs. 
It  has  doubtless  a  cappi-ng  of  knob  fireestone,  but  Uttie  or  no  rock  of 
this  description  was  seen  in  the  pass. 

There  appears  to  be  a  concealed  axis  of  disturbance  in  this  hill,  which 
prerents  one  being  able  to  estimate  the  true  thickness  of  the  rocks 
composing  it,  ?rithout  more  detaSied  examinations  than  I  have  y  eb 
been  able  to  make. 

FJLBMING  OOUNTY. 

A  continuation  of  the  range  of  the  knobs,  giving  rise  to  the  heads 
of  the  north  fork  of  the  Licking,  in  their  southwest  course,  forms  the 
northwest  boundary  of  the  lower  sub<sarboniferous  rocks  in  this  ooun^ 
ty,  based  on  the  black  Devonian  shale.  The  country  east  of  these 
lulls,  immediately  around  Mount  Oarmel  and  Poplar  Plains,  is  based 
on  the  yellow  magnesian  limestones.  A  portion  of  this  group  is  re- 
feraMe  to  the  age  of  the  Clinton  group  of  the  New  York  system,  and 
contains  Olffptocrinus  plumosus  and  both  fig.  4  and  7  of  PI.  A.  41  of 
Halls,  2  vol.  Pal.  N.  Y.;  also  L.  depressa  and  0.  drculm. 

East  of  Mount  Oarmel,  the  beds  referable  to  the  Clinton  group  are. 
near  the  surface,  underlaid  by  ydlow  magnesian  limestone,  with  oherty 
segr^ations  ten  feet  in  thickness;  which  latter  rests  on  marly  and 
greenish  clay  shales,  interstratified  with  an  hydraulic  looking  layer; 
the  whole  reposing,  in  the  hollows,  on  the  blue  limestone. 

The  belt  of  country  occupied  by  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone  is 
only  two  to  four  miks  wide,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  the 
Clinton  member  of  it  is  quite  thin,  and  so  blended  withHhe  associate 
rocks  that  the  line  of  demarkation  between  them  is  very  obscure;  the 
fiifiil^  too,  aid  fm  and  impetfiBctiy  pseaerved,  so  tfaatit  la  only  b|r> 
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very  close  observation  that  the  identity  of  the  formation  is  recogniza- 
ble.  The  junction  of  the  blue  limestone  with  the  clay  shales,  under 
the  magnesian  rocks,  is  marked  by  homstone  gravel,  derived  from  an 
intervening  layer  or  imbedded  segregations,  almost  immediately  repos- 
ing on  the  plano-convex  beds. 

The  soil  derived  from  the  upper  beds  of  magnesian  limestones  is  of 
a  brownish-red  cast,  like  that  around  Danville,  in  Boyle  county,  but 
the  growth  is  rather  dijQferent — ^beech,  walnut,  sugar-tree,  white  oak, 
ash,  and  mocker-nut  hickory.  Wheat  is  apt  to  freeze  out  of  the  soil 
lying  between  Mt  Carmel  and  the  base  of  the  range  of  knobs;  on 
this  account  the  farmers  of  that  vicinity  have  turned  their  attention  to 
cheese-making,  and  seveial  diary  farms  have  been  established  with  good 
success,  in  the  neighborhood,  chiefly  through  the  enterprise  of  Charles 
Marshall.  Some  of  them  milk  as  many  as  seventy  cows,  and  make 
one  hundred  and  twenty-6ve  pounds  of  cheese  daily,  of  very  excellent 
quality,  which  brings  the  highest  price  in  the  New  Orleans  market 

A  soil  was  collected,  for  chemical  analysis,  from  Mr.  Marshairs  dairy 
farm,  where  the  growth  is  sugar-tree,  walnut,  tsh,  and  buckeye  on  the 
slopes;  under-growth,  pawpaw.  It  is  good  corn,  oats^  and  grassland; 
reposing  on  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  but  has,  probably,  deriv- 
ed some  of  its  argillaceous  properties  from  the  adjacent  shales.  It  is 
not  as  quick  a  soil  as  the  blue  limestone  soils  which  adjoin  it,  on  the 
northwest  part  of  the  county,  but  it  is  said  to  stand  drought  better. 
There  is  a  strip  of  flat,  white-oak  land,  which  intervenes  between  these 
two  characters  of  soils,  derived,  apparently,  from  the  interpolated  clay 
shale.  This  soil,  though  considered  the  poorest  land  of  Fleming 
county,  is  still  capable  of  being  made  a  productive  soil  by  a  proper 
system  of  drainage  and  cultivation.  In  its  original  condition  it  is  too 
8ti£f  and  wet,  so  that  both  grass  and  wheat  freeze  out.  It  only  occu- 
pies  a  very  narrow  strip  of  country,  running  northeast  and  southwest, 
between  the  sugar-tree,  walnut,  and  ash  lands,  and  the  oak  and  hickory 
lands  to  the  northeast 

All  the  part  of  the  county  around  Flemingsburg  is  based  on  the  ar- 
gillaceous varieties  of  the  lynx  and  occidentalis  beds — the  upper 
members  of  the  blue  limestone  formation  of  this  part  of  Kentucky. 

Hillsboro'  lies  on  the  same  formation  as  Mt  Carmel. 

Seventy-five  feet  of  blue  limestone  is  exposed  on  the  banks  of  Fox 
cf^}f^  neajr  the  crosiping  of  the  Owingsville  laod,  having  a  cq>ping  of 
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yellow  magnesiaa  limestone  and  day  shale.  The  lynx  beds  of  the 
blue  limestone  extend  down  nearly  to  low  water  of  the  Licking,  near 
Wyoming. 

EOWAN  COUNTY. 

The  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  this  county,  Including  almost 
the  entire  valley  of  Triplett  cteek,  is  occupied  by  the  knob  formation, 
ihe  lower  sections  usually  presenting  the  black  slate,  with  a  capping 
of  knob  freestone.  On  the  Licking  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Triple^ 
creek,  and  near  the  crossing  of  the  Big  Sandy  railroad,  there  is  an  ex* 
odlent  opportunity  of  opening  fine  quarriea  of  fine  grained  knob  free- 
stone, without  much  stripping.  The  ledges  are  from  one  foot  eight  to 
two  feet  or  more,  and  appear  to  be  of  good  quality,  as  they  form  bold 
projecting  ledges  along  .the  declivities  of  the  hills.  Near  the  junction 
of  tl^. freestone  aud  underiying  shales  there  is  some  kidney  ore>  but 
not  in  as  large  quantities  as  in  Bath,  probably  because  the  ash-colored 
shale,  which  usually  forms  the  matrix  of  this  ore,  is  not  as  well  devel* 
oped  as  in  Rowan  county.  The  black  slate  extends  nearly  up  to  the 
freestone,  and  is  of  great  thickness — ^probably  over  one  hundred  feet-^ 
but  I  obtained  no  good  measurements  of  it  on  Triplett's  creek. 

Several  advantageous  places  present  themselves,  on  the  range  of 
hills  bordering  on  Triplett's  creek,  for  opening  quarries  in  the  freestone, 
as  well  as  on  the  Licking  river. 

Towards  the  heads  of  the  Christy's  bmnch  of  Triplett  creek  a 
bench  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  shows  itself  near  Kirk's 
Horse  Mill,  about  ten  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  creek;  and 
a  little  higher  up,  on  the  same  creek,  three  to  five  inches  of  coal  crop 
oAt,  in  the  bank  of  the  creek,  with  a  thin  clay  parting  and  roof  of 
grey  shale.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  thick,  workable  beds  of  coal  in 
the  southern  part  of  ihis  county.  I^ear  the  confines  of  Carter,  there 
is  said  to  be  an  eighteen-inch  coal,  on  the  head  of  Tygert's  creek,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Big  Spring;  and  one  about  the  same  thickness  on  • 
Caney  crcfek. 

l!he  high  hills  on  the  confines  of  this  county  and  Morgan,  are  com- 
posed of  the  shales  and  conglomerates,  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, with  considerable  sur&ce  indications  of  iron  ore,  but  rather  of  a 
ailidooB  character.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  good  ore  may 
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be  foand  in  the  ferruginous  shales  immediately  oyer  the  limestone,  but 
no  sections  were  exi>08ed  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  oorpect 
opinion  in  regard  to  these  deposites  of  ore.  On  the  slopes  of  the 
ridges  and  hollows  there  is  some  very  fine  large  oak,  poplar,  and  some 
good  pine  near  the  high  summit  levels  of  the  country. 

BAIH  COUNTT. 

Owingsville  stands  upon  high  table  land^  underlaid  by  the  yellow 
magnesian  limestone,  of  which  the  upper  beds  are  of  Devonian  date, 
the  lower  of  Upper  Silurian  date,  to  which  period  the  middle  marl  beds, 
with  interoaiated  calcareous  rocks,  also  probably  belong.  The  enoiini*' 
tal  layers  beneath  this  are  of  the  age  of  the  Clinton  group  of  New 
York.  These  latter  beds  rise  high  into  the  hills  about  a  mile  east  of 
Owingsville,  and  the  space  between  them  and  the  beds  of  unequivocal 
Lower  Silurian  date  has  increased  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  approximate  section: 

100.    Encrinitel  yellow  mtgnesian  fimestoae  belonging  to  the  Clinton  groap  of 

New  York. 
90.    Chert  beds. 
85.    Top  of  clay  shale. 

Chert  slope. 
76.    Ash-colored  clay  shale. 
60.    Ash-colored  day  shale. 

95;    Flag  beda  of  magnesiisa  UmastODe,  interstratified  with  clay  shale. 
25.     Clay  shales. 

Earthy  heds  of  magnesian  limestone. 
0.    Top  of  blue  limestone  seen. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  table  land  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet 
more  of  magnesian  limestone  and  clay  shales  are  superimposed,  on  the 
upper  member  of  the  above  section.  The  lowest  of  these  is  soft  red 
magnesian  limestone,  covered  by  greenish  clay  shale,  over  that  heavy 
bedded  magnesian  limestone,  running  up  into  flaggy  layers  ^  over  this 
another  day  shale,  with  chert  masses  on  top.  It  was  in  this  latter 
where  a  Zaphrentes  was  found,  apparently  of  the  same  specif  a^  ii^ 
large  one  found  on  the  fidls  of  the  Ohio,  only  more  prominently 
wrinkled. 

All  the  streams  around  this  table  land  out  into  the  upper  beds  of  the 
bluQ  li9X^9^9e- 
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The  rock  foundatiM  on  wUch  old  Slate  Fun»ci9  is  bui^t  is  of  this 
look,  bat  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone  has  been  employed  in  its 
oonstruction.  The  ore  fonnerly  woi^ed  at  this  fumaoe  is  associated 
with  the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  age  of  ihe  Clinton  group,  imd 
some  of  it  possesses  an  imperfect  oolitic  structure,  like  the  equiyalent 
ore  found  in  Tennessee  and  elsewhere;  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  more 
silicious  than  is  usually  found  at  this  geological  horison.  From  the  sur^* 
fiice  indications  there  appears  to  be  abundance  of  it,  but  it  will,  no 
doubt,  make  a  rather  high,  close-textured  iron.  The  old  furnace,  where 
this  ore  was  fonnerly  worked,  went  out  of  blast  in  1838,  when  the 
lease  ez{Hred,  after  having  been  in  operation  forty-seven  years,  and  has 
not  been  in  blast  since. 

A  soil  was  collected  for  analysis  immediately  over  the  ferruginous 
deposites  of  the  Clinton  group  of  this  county,  the  growth  beiog  scrub 
oak  and  hickory. 

South  of  these  ferruginous  beds  there  is  a  tract  of  flat  clay,  oak, 
and  hickory  glades,  which,  from  the  stubborn  nature  of  the  soil,  does 
not  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  many  farmers.  These 
glades  extend  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  road  from  the  old 
Slate  Furnace  to  the  Olympian  Springs,  beyond  which  is  the  base  of 
knobs,  with  their  usual  foundation  of  black  date,  in  which  rock  the 
mineral  waters  of  the  Olympian  Spring  issue. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  fine  Chalybeate  spring,  that  comes  out 
from  below  a  heavy  rugged  bench  of  magnesian  limestone,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  knob,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Olympian  Springs, 
and  no  doubt  runs  over  the  extension  of  the  ferruginous  deposit  here^ 
tofore  spoken  of.  One  mile  beyond  is  a  strong  saline  water,  cantaia- 
wg  large  quantities  of  Epsom  salts. 

To  the  east  of  the  Olympian  Springs,  on  Mud  lick  cveek,  tb^  eft- 
tension  of  the  black  slate  was  traced  to  the  Soddutb  Sprii^ 

Some  litUe  appeamnee  of  knob  ore  was  observed  in  the  grey  shale 
over  the  black  slate  on  the  waters  of  Mud  Lick,  the  quantity  increas- 
ing gradnally  to  the  south.  On  Salt  Lick  and  Clear  creek  there  aee 
some  very  fine  beds  both  of  block  and  kidney  ore..  The  sur&ce  indx* 
cations,  through  this  part  of  Bath,  indicate  bodies  anfficient  to  supply 
a  frimace,  and  that  of  ore  which  will  make  a  good  soft  grey  iron. 

Fnrtiier  south,  towards  the  heads  of  Clear  and  Stone  Quarry  cieek% 
after tiaing  wet  the  wgilkoeoos  fiMstonas  ooweringthe  j>teok 4bltft 
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about  two-thirds  of  the  height  above  the  stream,  a  l>ench  of  the  sub- 
carboniferous  limestone  can  be  traced,  running  through  the  hills.  Im- 
mediately on  this  reposes  a  very  universally  distributed  bed  of  iron 
ore,  in  conformable  stratification  with  the  limestone,  with  sometimes 
six  to  eight  inches  of  ochreous  earth  between  the  solid  ore  and  the 
surface  of  the  limestone  rock.  The  immediate  matrix  of  the  ore  is 
g^^y^  yellow,  and  pink  olay.  When  the  ore  lies  immediately  an  the 
Kmestoney  as  it  sometimes  does,  without  the  intervention  of  these  earths 
and  clays,  it  is  then  not  unfrequently,  in  the  language  of  the  ore  dig- 
ger, ^'bumt  out,*'  by  which  I  suppose  is  meant,  less  productive  in  its 
yield  of  iron.  By  an  infiltration,  peihaps,  of  part  of  the  iron  into 
the  pores  and  fissures  of  the  limestone,  and  a  partial  conversion  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  into  carbonate  of  iron,  such  a  transposition  of  the 
oxide  of  iron  may  take  place. 

This  bed  of  ore  varies  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches,  rising  some- 
times as  high  as  three  or  even  four  feet. 

Fifteen  feet  above  the  ore  bed  is  the  lowest  bed  of  coal,  in  f^is  part 
of  the  eastern  coal  field,  which,  on  the  head  of  Clear  creek,  is  four 
feet,  with  a  clay  parting  of  one  foot,  which  reduces  the  thidcness-^if 
actual  coal  to  three  feet  ^  The  upper  member  is  one  foot  ten  inches; 
the  lower  membcT  I  was  not  able  to  measure  myself,  from  the  influx 
of  water  into  the  bank  where  the  coal  has  been  partially  opened.  It 
is  said,  by  those  who  have  dug  it^  to*be  twelve  to  fourteen  inches. 
This  coal  lies  about  twenty -five  feet  under  the  base  of  the  conglomer- 
ate that  crowns  the  hills  on  the  southern  confines  of  Bath  county;  it  is 
here  located  within  six  miles  in  a  direct  line  firom  the  Lexington  and 
Big  Sandy  ihllroad,  and  even  within  three  or  four  miles,  if  the  route 
should  be  preferred  south  of  Olympian  Springs,  which  would  then  pass 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Clear  creek  furnace. 

The  sune  bed^of  coal  appears  in  the  southern  comer  of  Bath  coun- 
ty, on  the  waters  of  Indian  creek,  where  it  has  been  fiiirly  opened  by 
Morris  McCormick.  Here  I  had  ike  best  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
measuring  the  coal.  It  is  two  feet  nine  inches  in  thickness,  and  lied 
fifteen  feet  above  the  top  of  the  sab^arboniferoas  limestone,  and  sev- 
ejity  feet  under  the  base  of  the  conglomerate  or  millstone  grit  The 
roof  is  a  dark-grey  shale,  with  some  imperfect  impressions  of  slender 
fKMuted  leaves,  probably  belonging  to  Lepidodendrons^fifleen  inches  in 
thuskneesi  ovet*  which  aro  leddifih  and  yeUowiah  grey  shales    The  floor 
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18  a  dark,  gritty,  indurated  shaley  or  silicious  fire-clay.    The  quality  of 
the  ooal  is  good.     It  has  not  yet  been  analyzed. 

Last  year  Dr.  Darby,  of  Lexington,  banded  a  specimen  of  ore  to 
Dr.  Peter,  whicb  proved,  on  analysis,  td.  contain  a  considerable  per 
centsge  of  copper.  Tbis  ore  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  de- 
bris of  Clear  or  Stone  Quarry  creeks,  whicb  empty  into  Salt  Lick 
creek,  in  Bath  county^  and,  if  so,  must  have  been  washed  from  the 
head  of  these  streams.  When  in  Bath  county  I  investigated  the  source 
of  this  ore  as  closely  as  the  general  nature  of  the  examination  at  that 
time  instituted  would  permit,  and  am  led  to  the  belief  that  its  source 
is,  in  all  probability,  connected  with  the  beds-  of  iron  ore  heretofore 
mentioned  as  accompanying  the  range  of  the  sub-carboniferous  lime- 
stone. Some  of  the  ore  I  found  to  possess  a  peculiar  dark  appearance, 
as  if  it  might  contain  some  black  oxide  of  copper.  Some  of  these 
specimens  have  been  collected  for  chemical  analysis;  two  varieties  have 
already  been  examined,  without,  however,  discovering  any  appreciable 
quantity  of  copper. 

All  that  part  of  Bath  county  south  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of 
Flat  creek,  is  based  upon  the  Uue  limestone,  and,  principally,  on  the 
argillaceous  lynx  beds.  One  mile  east  of  Sbarpsburg,  over  these  beds, 
a  set  of  soils  were  collected  for  chemical  analysis,  &om  General  Sud- 
duth's  farm,  where  the  soil  has  rather  a  puce  tint;  growth,  locust,  black 
walnut,  black  and  blue  ash,  wild  cherry,  and  some  white  oak;  under- 
growth of  cane.  This  soil  is  about  equally  productive  with  the  best  blue 
limestone  soils  for  com,,  wheat,  and  oats;  though  it  does  not  produce 
quite  as  fine  crops  of  hemp  as  the  heavy  walnut  land,  in  the  south  and 
southwest  of  Sbarpsburg.  Samples  of  the  best  hemp  soil  of  Bath 
county  were  collected  finom  Mr.  Stevens'  farm,  in  the  south  west  part  of 
the  county. 

« 

MoinxK>ifBBY  comnr. 

The  northeastern  part  of  this  county  is  derived  fix)m  the  chsetetes, 
lynx,  and  ocddentalis  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  and  supports  a  growth 
oi  walnut,  sugar-tree,  ash,  oak,  and  hickory.  The  country  is  level, 
and  laid  off  in  extensive  stock  f|rms.  The  sob-soil  is  red.  It  is  ex* 
oallent  land  for  almost  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  no  doubt  will  prove  to 
be  based  on  an  almost  inexhaustible  store  of  the  elements  of  fertility 
in  the  zed  undeiKdays^  which,  from  tbdr  geperal  af^pearanoe  to  tiiose  of 
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Fayette  county,  will  probably  give  by,  ^enuoBl  aoalyiWi  a  siaiilar  n^ 
suit. 

Sets  of  soils  were  taken,  for  analysis,  from  Mi.  Appemm'B  farm«  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Sterling:  growth,  blaok  walnut,  sogar-tree,  shell* 
bark  hickory,  wild  cherry,  and  black  locust  The  nearest  underlying 
rock  is  the  bluish-grey  aigillaceous  variety  of  the  lynx  beds  of  the 
blue  limestone  formation.  The  beds  of  this  formation,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mt.  Sterling,  are  generally  thin-bedded,  and  not  well  adapt- 
for  architectural  purposes,  particularly  since  there  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  argillaceous  matter  in  their  composition.  The  best  build- 
ingstone  of  this  vicinity  is  a  grey  sub-crystalline,  limestone,  that  lies 
low  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  beneath  the  more  argillaceous  beds  above. 

Two  miles  south  of  Mt  Sterling  the  red  under-clay  has  considerar 
ble  silicious  gravel  disseminated* 

The  boundary  between  the  blue  limestone  and  overlying  magnesian 
limestones,  at  the  confines  of  this  county  and  Clarke,  is  marked  by  the 
abrnpt  dislocation  and  tilting  of  the  strata  previously  mentioned,  where 
-  the  rocks  dip  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  11^  to  13^  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  strong  inclination  of  the  strata,  a  kind  of  dyke,  or 
wall  of  irregular  fractured  limestone,  intervenes.  North  of  this  the 
blue  lynx  beds  have  but  a  very  slight  dip  to  the  southeast. 

Benches  of  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone  occur  in  the  bank  of 
Lulbegrud  creek,  immediately  above  the  tilted  strata  of  blue  limestone, 
partaking  of  nearly  the  same  inclination  to  the  south.  Here  the  beds, 
referable  to  the  Clinton  group,'  are  only  visible  about  forty  to  fifty  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  highest  beds  of  blue  limestone.  The  range  of 
the  knobs  to  the  south  is  in  view  of  this  place,  and  the  black  slate  is 
close  by  on  the  top  of  the  yellow  magnesian  limestefte.  This  is  near 
Levee. 

Three  miles  above  this  place  there  are  rolled  masses  of  conglom^ 
erate,  mixed  with  the  debris  of  the  black  slate  and  knob  freestone. 

POWELIi  00UNT7. 

Red  river  has  cut  sections  into  the  black  slate,  i^og  the  gveater 
part  of  its  course,  from  above  the  forl^  to  the  abrupt  bend  at  the  ooa> 
ner  of  Estill,  while  the  hills  are  capped  with  the  knob  freestone.  Near 
the  mouth  of  Wolf-pen  and  Chimney  the  Coal  Measures  com* 
menoe,  with  a  tweirtypthiw  to  twenty^fi^^indi  isoal  near  their  Jmb^ 
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The  flame  bed  also  ocoun  ap  the  Talley  o(  Cow  creek.  This  bed  has 
sappiied  coal  for  the  Red  River  Forge  and  Rolling  Mill;  but  great 
difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  ranning  it  down  in  boats^  since  it 
has  to  be  brought,  during  the  highest  fireshets,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  liver,  and  tbe  cross  currents 
from  the  lateral  torrents  rushing  in  fifom  the  tributaries,  many  boats 
are  wrecked  in  the  descent 

The  knob  freestone,  where  it  was  seen  in  the  hills  bordering  on  Red 
river,  is  thin-bedded  and  schistose.  The  ash-colored  shale  beneath  is 
in  great  force — about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  thick,  with  some  difr> 
seminated  carbonate  of  iron.  At  one  section  exposed  between  the 
Forge  and  Stanton  five  bands  of  ore  were  exposed  thus : 

Dark  shale; 

Band  of  carbonate  of  iron,  three  to  ax  indies; 

Space  with  shale,  dghteen  inches; 

Band  of  carbonate  of  iron,  two  to  four  inches; 

SfMe  with  dark  shale,  eight  to  ten  feet; 

Band  of  carbonate  of  iron,  two  to  four  inches ; 

Space  with  dark  shale,  four  feet; 

S^regation  of  small  kidney  ore; 

Space  with  shale,  three  feet ; 

Band  of  carbonate  of  iro^  two  to  dx  inches  ^ 

Space  with  dark  shale,  three  to  four  feet 

Borings  have  been  made  through  the  ash-colored  and  black  shale,  and 
interposed  hard  band  of  sandstone,  and  a  brine  obtained  from  which, 
for  sometime,  fifty  bushels  of  salt  were  made  in  a  week^s  opemtion; 
however,  the  water  was  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  afford  this  supply 
but  for  a  limited  time,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

On  Cow  creek,  which  empties  into  the  south  fork  of  Red  river,  sub- 
carboniferous  limestone  is  separated  into  two  members  by  an  interpos- 
ed grit  stone,  in  all  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  The  high 
range,  on  the  confines  of  this  county  and  Estill,  are  capped  with  the 
gritstones  and  shales  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

BBTtLt  OOUIiTY. 

On  the  headwaters  of  Miller  and  Cow  creek,  tributaries  of  Kentucky 
rivery  extensive  beds  of  iroa  ore  overiie  the  sub^carboniferous  lime^ 
«fa>ne|  in  the  same  manner  as  has  already  been  described  in  Batb.ooon^. 
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ty.  The  ore  is  partly  in  the  form  of  kidney  ore  and  partly  that  of 
block  ore ;  principally  carlxHiate,  but  mixed  more  or  less  mtii  limonite. 
The  old  Furnace,  on  the  head  of  Miller  creek,  is  supplied  with  ore  from 
this  geological  horizon.  Here,  as  in  Powell  bounty,  the  sub-carboni- 
ferous limestone  is  divided,  by  nearly  one  hundred  feet  of  sand- 
stone,  into  two,  if  not  three,  members — ^the  upper,  grey ;  ihe  low- 
er, white.  The  underlying  knob  freestone  is  about  two  hundred  feet 
thick,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  thin-bedded  and  schistose.  The  ash- 
oolored  shale  below  is  about  the  same  tliickness  as  in  Powell  county ; 
and  black  shite  about  one  hundred  feet  An  attempt  was  made,  near 
the  head  of  Hard  wick's  creek,  to  get  salt  water  by  boring.  These  bor- 
ings were  carried  about  one  hundred  feet  through  the  black  slate,  the 
same  distance  through  the  underiying  magnesian  limestones,  and  two 
hundred  feet  into  the  blue  limestone.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  weak 
brine  was  obtained. 

The  ^^Gottage  Furnace,"  lately  erected  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Wheel- 
er, is  supplied  with  ore  from  the  high  land  lying  in  the  divide  between 
Cow  and  Miller's  creeks.  It  lies  over  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone, 
and  can  be  reached  in  many  places  by  about  ten  feet  of  stripping. 
The  average  thickness  is  from  nine  inches  to  one  foot,  and  it  lies  about 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  below  the  overlying  clif&  of  sandstone,  at  the 
base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  which  cap  these  high  ranges  of  hills,  and 
sometimes  form  bold  escarpments,  one  of  which,  at  the  head  of  Hard- 
wick's  creek,  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  ^^State-house"  Small 
quantities  of  kidney  ore  are  sometimes  found  over  the  lower  ledges  of 
sandstone. 

At  one  of  the  openings  into  the  ore,  over  the  limestone,  the  bed 
measured  one  foot  ten  inches,  with  three  wedge-shaped  streaks  of  clay 
intervening,  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  ore  to  about  one  foot  four 
inches.  At  the  California  ore  bank  the  ore  is  more  highly  oxidized, 
and  often  of  a  deep  reddish-brown.  The  sandstone  over  this  ore  bank 
is  a  very  white  quartzose  variety,  fit  for  making  glass. 

The  summits  of  the  ridges  are  about  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
black  Lingula  shale.  The  overlying  ash  colored  shale  contains  con- 
siderable beds  of  ore,  lying  some  four  hundred  feet  below  the  upper 
ore  banks,  over  the  limestone.  Samples  of  the  ores  of  Estill,  Powell, 
and  Bath  have  been  collected,  but  time  has  not  yet  permitted  of  their 
chemical  analysis. 
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The  foUomng  section  will  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  saooession 
and  approximate  thickness  of  tiie  geological  formations  in  the  eastern 
partofEstiU: 

White,  yellow,  and  pebbly  sandstones  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, capping  the  ridges; 

Shales  with  coal?  ten  to  fifteen  feet; 

Fermginoos  shale; 

Rough  ore; 

Shale; 

Lower  main  ore,  nine  inches  to  one  foot  four  inches; 

Upper  beds  of  white  and  buff  sub-carboniferous  limestone; 

Intercalated  ^ndstone ; 

Limestone  (g^y  beds;) 

Intercalated  sandstone,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet; 

Lower  white  beds  of  sub-carboniferous  limestone^  ninety-five  feet ; 

Knob  fireestones,  two  hundred  feet; 

Ash  colored  shale  and  knob  ore,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet ; 

Black  shale,  one  hundred  feet,  extending  beneatli  the  drainage  of 
the  country. 

Frequent  indications  ai  iron  ore  were  seen  in  the  horizon  of  the  ash 
colored  shale,  between  Hardwick's  creek  and  the  forge,  particularly 
about  three  miles  from  the  latter  place. 

Through  a  considerable  portion  of  Estill  county  there  is  an  earthy 
calcareous  rock,  under  the  black  shale,  that  probably  has  hydraulic 
properties;  its  position  is  seen  by  the  partial  section,  four  to  five  miles 
southeast  of  the  forge: 

Black  shale; 

Dark  (hydraulic?)  rock,  two  to  four  feet; 

Space  with  shale  and  day,  five  feet; 

Upper  bed  of  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  two  to  three  feet; 

Cherty  bed  of  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  four  to  five  feet 

On  the  farm  of  Scarly  King,  six  miles  northeast  of  Irvine,  small 
quantities  of  sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron  are  found  disseminated  in 
an  orange-yellow  magnesian  limestone,  either  of  iixe  age  of  the  Gliur 
ton  groupe,  or  in  ropks  of  the  same  composition  immediately  under  it 
It  is  found  in  a  hollow  where  there  seems  to  be  either  a  d^resmon  of 
the  strata,  or  it  is  in  the  line  of  an  imperfect  fissure. 

18 
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This  ore  is  too  sparingly  disseminated  in  the  sarfaoe  specimens  to 
be  of  much  yalae.  Better  specimens  might,  probably,  be  obtained  by 
sinking  a  shaft;  bat  the  amount  of  shaly  material,  compared  with  the 
solid  limestone  in  the  stmta  which  woold  be  passed  through,  is  un&vor- 
able  for  the  formation  of  a  good  metallic  vdn ;  nor  could  I  find  any 
evidence  of  any  important  axis  o(  disturbance  or  dislocation  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  or  the  debris  of  veinstones,  which  would  give  en- 
couragement or  justify  much  outlay  even  in  proving  the  ground.  A 
good  deal  of  the  same  rock  in  the  vicinity  has  light-greenish-grey  in- 
crustations and  disseminated  particles;  but  from  a  partial  diemical  test 
of  one  specimen,  brought  to  this  laboratory,  it  seems  to  be  a  green 
earthy  matter,  containing  no  appreciable  quantity  of  copper,  and  even 
the  small  particles  of  bright  disseminated  yellow  sulphuret  appear  to 
be  mostiy  yellow  iron  pyrites,  at  least,  a  small  portion,  brokm  from  a 
specimen  and  tested,  did  not  give  the  re-action  of  copper.  The  best 
specimens  were,  however,  sent  to  Dr.  Peter,  who  will  be  abl^  next  sea- 
son, if  the  survey  is  continued,  to  give  them  a  closer  examination. 

The  same  orange  colored  magnesian  limestone,  as  at  King^s,  is  seen 
a  mile  from  Irvine,  dipping  about  two  degrees  to  the  southeast,  and 
the  rocks  of  the  Lower  Silurian  period  seem  to  be  not  far  o£^  as  some 
imperfect  fossils  referable  to  that  date  were  picked  out  of  loose  pieces 
of  chert ;  but  no  rock  of  this  age,  was  observed  in  {dace,  even  in  the 
deep  out  of  the  Kentucky  river  at  Irvine.  Here  the  following  strata 
were  observed,  between  low  water  of  the  Kentucky  river  and  the  top 
of  Bock  House  knob,  capped  with  sub-carboniferous  limestone : 

048.  Top  of  Rock  House  knob  78  feet  in  thiokness. 

676.  Foot  of  do.,  and  (op  of  Knob  Freestone ;  414  feet  in  thiokness,  with  per- 
haps some  intercalated  shales. 

17S.  Foot  of  Knob  Freestone  and  junction  of  shale;  67  feet  thick,  limestone 

shale. 

100.  (Hydraulic  roek?) 

90.  Top  encrinital  magnesian  limestone. 

88.  Limestone  shale. 

87.  Top  of  yellow  magnesia  limestone. 

82.  Base  of  do. 

67.  Dark  green  shales,  with  thin  band  of  carbonate  of>iron. 

26.  Grey  shale,  with  three  stviaks  of  carbonate  of  iron.-  . 

0.  Low  water  Eentneky  rirer. 
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The  sinta  dip  down  stream  to  the  northwefit^  which  bring  the  mag*- 
nesian  limestone,  at  90  feet  in  the  above  fieotion,  down  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  water,  above  the  mouth  of  White  Oak  creek,  where  it  will 
affinrd  some  excellent  building  material,  very  conveniently  situated  for 
shipment  on  the  Kentucky  river. 

The  rocks  situated  between  the  magnesian  limestones  and  the  black 
state,  splitting  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  may,  probably,  afford  hydraulic 
cement  at  several  places  near  the  Kentucky,  river,  both  above  and  below 
White  Oak  creek. 

A  soil  was  collected  from  the  immediate  debris  of  the  black  slate, 
where,  in  iact,  the  com  was  actually  growing  in  the  interstices  between 
fragments  of  this  rock,  and  looking  very  promising  in  July,  1857. 

Crooked  creek  flows  chiefly  on  the  black  shale,  with  cherty  magne- 
nan  limestone  in  the  low  situations.  Drowning  creek,  on  the  line  be- 
tween Estill  and  Madison  counties,  near  the  foot  of  '^  Dag  Hill,"  has 
cut  into  the  magnesian  limestones.  The  Dag  Hill  is  mostly  black 
slate,  over  which  there  is  a  sandy  debris,  apparently  derived  finom  the 
grit>stone6  at  the  base  of  the  coal  measures,  which  suf^rts  a  growth 
of  pine  and  oak,  forming  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  landscape; 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  disappearance  h^re  ef  tiie  mass  of  knob 
sandstone,  which  is  about  400  feet  in  thickness  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Kentucky  river.  This  kind  of  country  extends  north  neariy  as 
fer  as  the  mouth  of  Drowning  creek,  getting  wider  and  lower  in  its 
northern  extension. 

It  appears  as  if  powerful  currents  must,  at  one  period,  have  swept 
through  this  portion  of  Estill ;  carried  away  many  hundred  feet  of 
strata,  and  brought  down  debris  from  the  coal  measures,  the  outiiers  of 
which  extend  to  the  waters  of  Buck  creek,  Station  Gamp,  and  Rock  Lick, 
in  the  southern  confines  of  the  county.  This  current  probably  came 
through  the  gap  in  the  mountains,  where  the  waters  of  Drowning,  Lo- 
cust, and  Red  Lick  interiock,  which  is  the  only  low  pass  in  this  part 
of  Estill,  from  the  southern  into  the  northern  settiements. 

At  Knob  Lick  the  summits  are  capped  with  sub-carbonifisrous  lime- 
stone, while  the  creeks,  at  the  base,  flow  over  black  slate.  The  ore 
found  in  this  vicinity,  consists  merely  of  spherical  segregations  in  the 
black  slate,  chiefly  composed  of  carbonate  of  Ume  and  sulphuret  of 
iron,  with,  perhaps,  small  quantities  of  sulphuiet  of  zinc,  and  pos^- 
bly  a  littte  lead ;  but  I  did  not  see  any  of  the  latter,  even  at  the  lo- 
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i^ality  where  it  was  said  to  have  b^n  found.  But,  even  if  some  lead 
ore  has  been  found,  the  mode  of  its  occurrence)  and  the  rock  in  which 
the  segregations  are  imbedded,  show  that  no  body  of  ore  can  be  ob- 
tained in  this  position.  If  there  are  any  veins  of  lead  ore  in  the 
Knob  lick  country,  they  will  not  be  found  in  the  black  slate,  but  rath- 
er in  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone ;  as  yet,  however,  the  only  evi- 
dence of  its  existence,  even  in  that  latter  formation,  are  merely  small 
pieces  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  occasionally  picked  up,  which  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  slate,  is  sometimes  the  vein  stone,  associated  with  galena; 
but  fluor-spar  is  its  more  frequent  associate,  in  the  sub-carboniferous 
limestone ;  therefore,  the  presence  of  this  mineral  would  be  a  more  fa- 
vorable symptom  than  the  sulphate  of  barytes. 

A  line  of  disturbance  runs  through  the  Knob  lick  country,  shown 
by  the  sudden  reversal  of  dip,  not  far  from  Leroy  Tudor's.  The  sec- 
tions along  Red  Lick,  exhibit  the  black  slate,  overlaid  by  -the  ash-col- 
bred  shale,  as  far  up  as  Andrew  Garrett's,  which  is  as  high  as  it  has 
yet  been  personally  explored  by  me  up  to  this  time. 

In  the  hills  forming  the  divide,  between  Red  lick  and  Rock  Lick, 
a  bed  of  coal,  said  to  be  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness,  occurs  above 
the  sub-carboniferous  limestones,  from  which  some  coal  has  been  ob- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  blacksmiths.  A  part  of  this  coal,  on  Red 
Lick,  has  a  cannel  structure.  On  the  War  fork  a  thin  coal  of  eight 
inches  lies  close  to  the  limestone.  These,  and  a  bed  of  coal  on  the 
waters  of  Buck  creek,  are  the  most  northern  outliers  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures of  Estill.  It  is  probable  that  more  or  less  iron  ore  will  be  found 
over  the  sub*  carboniferous  limestone,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  this 
County;  but  this  is  still  an  unexplored  r^on. 

Small  quantities  of  sulphuret  of  zinc  occur  in  the  rocks  of  Station 
Gamp  creek. 

Ponderous  masses  of  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone  underlie  the 
knob  shales,  forming  a  bench  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet,  near  William 
Moore's,  which  will  afford  some  excellent  building  material. 

Considerable  quantities  of  carbonate  of  iron  are  disseminated  in  the 
ash  colored  day  shale  of  Station  Camp  creek.  All  the  highest  knobs 
along  Station  Camp  creek  have  a  capping  of  limestone. 

Borings  for  salt  have  been  made  on  Miller's  creek,  a  few  miles  above 
its  mouth)  ikod  some  salt  water  obtained;  with,  I  believe,  the  same 
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or  Bunilar  lesults  as  thoee  to  the  attempts  made  on  Bed  rirer,  near  its 
forkSy  in  Powell  county,  already  mentioned. 

Throughout  Estill  county  the  knob  freestone  is  characterized  by  the 
so-called  Curtain  fucoid,  {Fucoides  vdlum^  which  occurs  in  the  W»- 
yeriy  sandstone  of  Ohio,  and  the  Ithaca  group  of  New  York.* 

MADISON  couimr. 

The  ^'red-bud  lands"  of  this  county  are  based  upon  the  yellow  mag* 
nesian  limestone,  or  the  slopes  immediately  under  it 

Debris  of  the  Goal  Measures— of  sandstones  resting  on  the  black 
slate — such  as  has  been  mentioned  as  occurring  on  the  '^Dug  Hill/'  in 
Estill  county,  extends  a  short  distance  into  Madison  county,  between 
Drowning  and  Muddy  (»eek,  with  yellow  pine  growing  on  it 

Two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Irvine  and  Richmond  turnpike,  a  range 
of  knobs  extend  several  miles  further  north,  down  the  Muddy  creek 
valley.  The  turnpike  is  metaled,  for  a  great  part  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Kentucky  river  and  Muddy  creek,  with  a  black  limestone 
shale,  underlying  the  black  slate  which,  when  not  too  argillaceous, 
makes  a  good  dry  solid  road,  and  is  a  cheap  material,  since  it  is  easily 
obtained  close  to  the  road,  and  breaks  with  facility  under  the  hammer* 
Locally  the  same  geological  horizon,  in  some  parts  of  this  district  of 
Madison  county,  will  afford  hydraulic  cement  rock. 

Characteristic  specimens  of  the  red-bud  lands  of  Madison  were  col- 
lected for  chemical  analysis,  in  the  vidnity  of  Elliston.  It  is  a  fertile 
soil,  especially  adi^ted  for  com  and  tobacco,  and  ^ves  a  yield  of  fif- 
teen to  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  New  ground  will  yield 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  sooner  exhausted  than  the  blue  lime<- 
stone  soil,  and  suffers  more  from  dry  weather.  The  growth,  besides 
ied«bad,  is  white  oak,  walnut,  dieny,  and  some  ash  and  sugar-tiee. 
The  origmal  undergrowth  was  cane  and  elder  bushes. 

There  is  a  oonsideraMe  tract  of  flat,  slashy,  crawfish  land,  between 
Elliston  and  Richmond,  based  on  tlie  ash  colored  shale  or  black  slate. 
This  land  is  much  disposed  to  grow  up  in  briars.  The  principal  growth 
4S  white  oak.  By  a  proper  system  of  drainage  this  land  can  be  great- 
ly improved,  and,  when  subdued,  would,  undoubtedly,  be  found  to  be 
durable  soil,  well  adapted  for  grass  and  certain  kinds  of  small  gimn. 

^  Sm  Lardner  Vaaozem't  Report  on  the  3d  Dittriot  of  N.  Y.,  ptge  176. 
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Aboat  two  miles  east  of  Richmond  there  is  a  yery  abrupt  change  in 
the  soil  from  this  white  oak  land,  to  a  belt  of  rich  walnut  and  locust 
land,  that  circumscribes  it  on  the  west  and  soutli,  resting  on  the  out- 
crop of  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  with  the  intervention  of  a  fer- 
ruginous undeiH^lay,  full  of  gmyel  iron  ore. 

Richmond  stands  on  the  thinly  stratified  upper  beds  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone, of  greenish  and  bluish-grey  tints,  earthy  in  their  structure,  and 
affording,  by  decomposition,  a  rich  productive  soil.  One  of  the  beds  is 
rich  in  fossil  shells,  belonging  so  the  species  Z.  planumbona.  The  soil 
produced  from  this  bed,  known  &miliarly  under  the  name  of  ^*cockle 
bed,"  supports  a  growth  of  red  oak,  and  is  quick,  lively,  productive 
land. 

In  the  west  and  northwest  part  of  the  county  a  very  extensive  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  in  fiittening  hogs  on  clover,  rye,  and  com,  especially 
in  the  broken  lands  bordering  on  Silver  creek.  I  have  not  yet  exam- 
ined this  part  of  the  county,  and  cannot,  at  present,  say  what  particu- 
lar members  of  the  blue  limestone  formation  prevail  in  that  section  of 
the  country. 

The  Coal  Measures  in  this  county  are  confined  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  high  range  known  as  the  ^'Big  Hill,"  in  the  southern  part  of 
this  county,  where  Rock  Lick  and  Roundstone  creeks  take  their  rise. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Long's  branch  flows  nearly  along  the  axis  of  elevation  of  the 
Silurian  rocks,  and  in  the  valley  of  this  creek  is  located  the 
tongue  of  land  which  forms  the  entering  wedge  which  parts  and 
tteflects  the  lower  sub-carboniferous  strata,  whence  the  two  distinct  ran- 
ges of  these  strata  diverge  to  the  east  and  west^  in  directions  hitherto- 
fore  described.  From  the  northwestern  base  of  this  wedge  a  fine  body 
of  arable  land  stretches  out,  in  an  eastern  direction,  by  the  Grab  Or- 
chard and  Stanford  road,  towards  the  confines  of  Garrard  county,  bas- 
.ed  on  the  yellow  magnesian  limestones  of  the  Upper  Silurian  and  De- 
vonian? periods,  with  here  and  there  an  admixture  of  black  slate  soil, 
where  the  spurs  of  the  ridges  project  and  overlap  that  formation.  Lo- 
gan's creek  has,  however,  cut  down  through  the  variegated  magneoan 
limestone  of  the  Upper  Silurian  period  into  the  upper  beds  of  Lower 
Silurian  date,  exposing  to  view  the  chsetetee  and  lynx  members  of  that 
formation,  near  the  base  of  the  section! 
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At  the  old  Logan  Station  the  lower  locks  exposed  are  the  cherty 
beds  of  magnesian  limestone,  referable,  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  Clin- 
ton group,  overlaid  by  the  variegated  earthy  limestone,  some  of  which 
may  possess  hydraulic  properties.  Some  fragments  of  black  shale  are 
seen  here  on  the  sui&ce;  and  half  a  mile  on  the  Liberty  road,  near 
AisofTs  spring,  it  is  in  place.  Heavy  masses  of  the  brown  and  buff 
^  magnesian  limestone  appear  here  suddenly  thrust  up  on  the  south,  to 
a  higher  level  than  the  black  slate  on  the  north. 

The  whole  bed  of  Flat  Lick  is  of  the  black  slate,  with  low  ledges  of 
the  same  on  its  banks,  over  which  is  the  ash-colored  shale,  with  laige 
quantities  of  disseminated  carbonate  of  iron.  To  the  southwest^  at  the 
head  of  the  Lick,  the  black  bituminous  shale  seems  to  have  been  on 
fire,  and  half  roasted  the  ore  above  into  a  dark-red  oxide,  ready  pre- 
pared for  the  fumaee. 

Flat  Lick  itself  is  an  extensive  depression  of  many  acres,  in  part 
trodden  down,  and  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  eaten  out  by  the  herds  of 
wild  animals  that  formeriy  made  it  a  place  of  general  resort,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  licking  the  saline  efflorescence,  or  sipping  at  mineral 
waters  that  formerly  oozed  out  from  the  interstices  of  the  shale. 
There  are  four  or  five  distinct  bands  of  carbonate  of  iron  here,  inter- 
sbatified  in  the  shale  in  a  vertical  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  which  will 
average  six  inches  in  thickness.  This  locality,  and  the.  vicinity  of 
Flat  Lick  creek,  would  be  worthy  the  attention  of  the  iron  master,  as 
tiie  ore  has  been  shown,  by  chemical  analysis,'"'  to  contain  30.77  per 
cent  of  iron,  and  to  be  of  such  a  composition,  as  to  require  but  little 
addition  of  limestone  to  flux  it,  while  it  only  contains  0  21  of  Sulphur; 
tons  of  this  ore  are  lying  strewed  on  the  surface,  left  by  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  enclosing  shale,  which  is  of  the  very  oeme  date  as  that 
which,  in  Bullitt  and  Nelson,  have  yielded  such  abundance  of  ore  suit- 
able for  the  manu&cture  of  the  toughest  and  softest  iron.  In  Lincoln 
county  it  could  be  stripped  with  less  expense  than  in  these  counties. 
Fifteen  quantitative  chemical  analyses  of  saline  mineral  waters,  from 
Lincoln  county,  will  be  found  by  reference  to  pages  235-242,  inclu- 
sive, of  the  preceding  volume  of  this  report 

At  Turneraville  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  date  are  exposed;  and  in 
the  hill,  one  mile  southwest  of  this  place,  the  upper  beds  of  the  blue 

*Sfe  pt^  943  of  Tolnine  3,  of  tbit  report. 
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limestone  may  be  observed,  extending  half-way  up  the  hill,  oveiliud  by 
a  tiiin-bedded  earthy  calcareous  rock.  These,  with  the  cherty  and 
geodiferous  beds,  prevail  for  one  and  a  half  miles  on  the  Liberty  road; 
the  black  slate  reappears  near  the  Casey  line. 

BOTLE  COUNTY. 

The  stratification  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  will  be  seen,  by 
consulting  the  section  already  given  on  Dick's  river,  under  the  head  of 
Garrard  county. 

Danville  is  located  on  the  upper  beds  of  the  blue  limestone.  The 
soil  over  this  formation,  which  was  taken  for  chemical  analysis,  was 
collected  from  Thomas  Beid's  famou  The  nearest  underlying  rock  is 
the  modesta  beds  of  the  blue  limestone.  The  growth  b  sugar-tree, 
hickory,  ash,  and  some  walnut  The  sub-soil  is  a  dark-brownish-red 
day,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  show  a  large  proportion  of  mineral 
fertilizers  in  its  composition,  as  does  also  the  soil,  which  partakes  of  the 
same  appearance. 

The  surface  exposure  of  the  magnesian  limestones  which  intervene 
between  the  blue  limestone  and  black  slate,  is  very  much  oontmoted 
in  Boyle  couniy.  Their  place  seems  to  be  occupied  almost  entirely  by 
a  geodiferous  marly  shale,  which  flanks  the  base  of  the  knobs  tanging 
along  the  southern  borders  of  the  county ;  on  this,  a  few  feet  of  mot- 
tled geodiferous  (magnesian?)  limestone  reposes. 

Near  the  base  of  the  Pine  Knob,  at  Wm.  Caldwell's,  the  lynx  beds 
of  the  blue  limestone  lie  within  ten  to  fifteen  yards  of  the  edge  of 
ihe  black  slate.  There  is  evidentiy  an  abrupt  fault  and  dislocation, 
running  along  the  northern  base  of  this  range  of  knobs,  for  the  strata 
at  the  above  locality  were  observed  to  dip  7%  a  Uttie  east  of  south, 
while  only  two  or  three  feet  of  hydraulic  looking  limestone,  and  about 
five  feet  of  magnesian  limestone,  can  be  seen  between  the  lynx  beds 
of  the  blue  limestone  and  the  black  slate,  whereas,  in  this  space,  we 
usually  have,  in  counties  not  fiur  distant,  between  one  and  two  hun* 
dred  feet  of  intervening  rocks,  occupying  a  bdt  of  country  several 
miles  wide. 

The  Knob  Lick,  on  the  southern  edge  of  this  county,  is  almost  a 
counterpart  of  the  Flat  Lick,  previously  described  under  the  head  of 
Lincoln  county,  except  that  it  is  not  as  much  denuded,  so  that  the  ash 
colored  shale  is  only  gullied  down  to  the  black  slate,  which  shows  it- 
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self  at  the  base  of  a  labyrinth  of  bald  knobs,  some  of  which  rise  with 
a  very  abrupt  slope  to  the  height  of  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet. 

Considerable  carbonate  of  iron  is  also  disseminated  here  in  the  ash 
colored  shale,  at  forty  and  ninety  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  black 
slate,  but  not  in  as  great  abundance  as  in  Lincoln  county. 

From  the  Pine  Knob,  which  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
above  the  surrounding  level  country,  there  is  a  commanding  and  very 
extensive  view.  As  the  deep  cuts  of  the  streams  are,  from  this  eleva- 
ted position,  imperceptible,  the  whole  district  to  the  north  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  extensive  plain,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  range  of 
knobs,  which  sends  out  spurs  three  or  four  miles  to  the  northwest. 

The  lower  one  hundred  feet  of  the  Pine  Knob  is,  probably,  compos^ 
ed  of  the  ash  colored  shale,  resting  on  black  slate,  though  these  are  al- 
most entirely  hidden  from  view  by  vegetation,  the  upper  part  consists 
of  the  soft  freestone,  which  is  here  almost  a  mudstone.  The  whole 
hill  has  weathered  into  a  sharp  conical  form — ^the  surface  on  the  top 
being  hardly  sixteen  paces  across. 

From  the  deep  cuts  of  Dick's  river  to  the  summit  of  this  knob,  the 
sections  of  Boyle  have  laid  bare  rem  two  hundred  feet  down  in  the 
Kentucky  river  marble  to  the  middle  of  the  sub-carboniferous  sand- 
stone, with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian 
date,  which  appear  to  be  concealed  from  view  in  the  step  of  the  above 
mentioned  fault 

In  the  neighborhood  of  B.  Wright's  the  knobs  afford  some  tolera- 
able  building  material,  which  has  been  wrought  into  gravestones  and 
monuments;  associated  with  this  rock,  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
there  are  two  or  three  feet  of  grey  limestone,  and  a  dose  textured  si- 
licions  rock,  almost  fine  enough  for  whetstones. 

At  Perryville,  in  the  west  part  of  the  county,  the  heads  of  Chap- 
lin creek  have  cut  down,  first  through  a  concretionary  bed,  and  then 
a  dark  obscurely  crystalline  grey  limestone,  reposing  almost  immedi- 
ately on  the  Kentucky  river  marble. 

The  Rochester  Springs,  of  which  the  proximate  analysis  is  given  in 

the  chapter  on  mineral  waters,  issues  from  beds  of  the  blue  limestone, 

lying  near  the  junction  of  this  formation  with  the  Kentucky  river 

marble.    The  same  strata  form  the  sur&ce  rock  in  the  western  part  of 

Boyle  county.    The  lower  layers,  in  the  bed  of  some  parts  of  Chap? 
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lin  creek,  are  remarkable  for  their  dark  color,  being  nearly  of  as  deep 
shades  as  some  of  the  Trenton  and  Black  river  limestone  of  the  state 
of  New  York. 

CASEY,  RDSSELL,  CUMBEELAMD,  AND  MONROE  COUNTIES. 

The  geological  characters  of  these  counties  have  these  features  in 
common :  that  the  deepest  cuts  of  the  streams  have  exposed  the  upper 
members  of  the  blue  limestone  formation,  while  the  hill-sides  present 
sections  of  the  lower  sub-carboniferous  rocks,  reposing  on  the  black 
slate.  The  area  of  the  blue  limestone  is  quite  limited,  the  diversity 
of  soil  great,  and  the  surface,  for  the  most  part,  broken,  or  rather  scoop- 
ed out  into  abrupt  slopes  along  the  courses  of  the  streams. 

In  these  counties  the  lower  sub-carboniferous  strata  have  assumed  a 
more  calcareous  character,  presenting,  usually,  limestone  shale  in  the 
place  of  the  ash  colored  shale  and  lower  bed  of  fine  grained  freestone, 
while  the  black  slate  seldom  exceeds  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  the  strata 
intervening  between  the  black  slate  and  blue  limestone  are  but  little 
thicker. 

CASEY  COUNTY. 

The  highest  points  of  land  in  this  county  lie  towards  its  south- 
eastern confines,  adjoining  Pulaski  county,  at  the  heads  of  the 
branches  which  are  the  sources  of  Red  river.  The  black  slate,  at 
the  base  of  their  knobs,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  measuring  it, 
is  forty  feet  in  thickness:  i.  e.  near  the  Liberty  road,  six  or  seven 
miles  from  Burton  McKinney's.  Here  it  is  overlaid  by  shales  and 
earthy  schistose  sandstones.  Near  the  line  between  Casey  and  Lin- 
coln counties,  some  measurements  were  obtained,  on  the  hydraulic, 
mottled  and  variegated  magnesian  limestones,  under  the  black  slate, 
and  they  were  found  to  be  there  about  thirty  feet,  resting  upon  thirty  feet 
of  rocks,  also  apparently  somewhat  magnesian,  but  which,  probably,  be- 
long to  the  Lower  Silurian  period;  these,  in  the  lower  cuts,  are  asso- 
ciated with  soft  reddish-grey  and  ash  colored  marly  clays.  In  a  creek, 
just  below,  the  rocks  are  much  disturbed;  the  earthy  limestones  were 
seen  dipping  at  an  angle  of  20°  nearly  west,  while  the  adjacent  blue 
limestone  had  a  neariy  reversed  dip. 

Two  or  three  miles  from  Liberty  the  rocks,  at  the  junction  of 
the  blue  limestone,  are  full  of  Favomtes  basaUica^ 
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Twenty-five  feet  of  black  slate  is  exposed  above  the  waters  of  Green 
river,  at  Liberty,  overlaid  by  grey  and  greenish  shale.  At  thir- 
ty-five feet  above  the  river,  on  a  level  with  the  town,  there  are  loose 
slabs  of  encrinital  limestones.  This  limestone  was  found  in  place,  in- 
terstratified  with  the  green  shale,  in  the  lower  section  of  a  knob,  south- 
west of  Liberty. 

Borings  for  salt  have  been  made  in  the  Green  river  valley,  not  &r 
from  Liberty,  and  some  salt  water  obtained  at  sixty-two  and  sev- 
enty-eight feet;  the  strongest  being  at  seventy-eight  feet,  from  which 
some  salt  was  made,  but  not  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  make  it  profitable. 

The 'knobs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liberty  are  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  high.  Their  summits  are  strewed  with  sub-carboniferous 
chert,  while  sixty  feet  of  the  base  is  mostly  ash-colored  shale  and  ar* 
gillaceous  freestone.  The  encrinital  limestone  lies  about  fifty  to  sixty 
feet  above  their  base.  This  limestone  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county,  as  the  country  around  Liberty  has 
been  hitherto  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  limestone,  and  if  not  pure 
enough  for  building  purposes  would,  at  least,  be  valuable  for  improv- 
ing the  adjacent  sandy  and  clay  lands. 

In  the  south  western  part  of  the  county  in  the  vicinity  of  Ben, 
Austin^s,  is  a  labyrinth  of  short  steep  hills,  co^iposed  mostly  of  black 
slate  and  suln^rboniferous  chert  The  black  slate  here  measures  for> 
ty  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  underlaid  by  an  encrinital  limestone,  with 
chert  segregations. 

The  stiff,  spouty,  clay  lands  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  would 
be  very  much  improved  by  draining  and  liming.  Lime  can  be  obp 
tained  much  more  coveniently  than  has  been  supposed,  either  from  the 
calcareous  rocks  under  the  black  slate  or  in  the  knobs  above  the  black 
slate. 

Gt)ose  Greek  Knob  is  about  three  hundred  feet  above  Green  river 
at  the  mouth  of  Goose  creek.  Little  Goose  Greek  Knob  is  about  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  feet  by  cistern  barometer,  and  two  bundled 
and  forty-two  by  syphon  barometer.  There  are  several  chert  beds  near 
the  top  as  presented  in  the  following  section : 

Section  of  IMe  €ho9e  Creek  BUI,  near  Ben.  Austin* e,  dip  about  1  <>  eoulk, 
244.    Brown  mudstone  and  chert  in  loose  blocks,  20  to  26  feet. 
220.     Do.,  25  feet. 
150.    Two  chert  beds,  each  six  inches  thick. 
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Brown  mudstone,  1  foot. 

149.  Brown  mudstone  and  chert  bed,  1  foot  6  inches* 

148.  Brown  ochrey  mudstone,  1  foot 

146.  Chert  bed,  1  foot. 

144.  Mudstone. 

130.  Bottom  of  chert  bed,  3  feet. 

128.  Chert  bed,  8  inches. 

126.  Chert  bed,  2  feet. 

123.  Chert  bed,  1  foot. 

120.  Chert  bed,  6  inches. 

Space  with  schistose  argillaceous  sandstone  and  grey  and  green  shales. 

46.  Black  slate. 

6.  Limestone  with  chert  nodules  of  Deycmian  date  containing  8.  curtUienei. 

0.  Level  of  Goose  creek  at  Ben.  Austin's. 

RUSSELL  COUNTY.  | 

Aft«r  ascending  Little  Goose  Greek  Hill  an  extensire  table  land 
commences^  near  the  edge  of  this  county,  and  extends  in  a  soathwest 
direction  to  Jamestown.  In  a  north  direction  this  table  land  spreads 
out  from  the  heads  of  Goose  creek,  in  Casey  county,  to  the  heads  of 
Wolf  creek ;  on  the  southwest  from  the  descent  of  Crider's  Hill  to 
BuUer^s  creek ;  on  the  west  to  the  heads  of  Russel  creek ;  on  the 
north  to  the  breaks  of  Green  river  and  the  head  of  the  Sulphur  fork. 
Fully  two  thirds  of  the  soil  of  this  table  land  is  of  a  light  silicions 
character ;  the  other  third  is  based  on  a  red  clay.  This  high  land  has 
been  protected  from  the  degrading  action  which  most  of  the  surround- 
ing region  has  suffered,  by  two  lithological  peculiarities  which  the 
sub-carboniferous  rocks  underlying  this  plateau  possess,  in  Russell 
county,  viz :  the  bard  beds  of  chert,  interstratified  in  the  upper  part  of 
these  hills,  and  the  limestone  shales,  over  the  black  slate,  which  take 
the  place  of  the  ash-colored  shale ;  both  materials  being  harder  and 
less  liable  to  disintegration  than  the  strata  which  usually  r^lace  thenu 

This  tftble  land,  from  the  watershed  between  Green  and  Cumberland 
rivers,  is  elevated  one  thousand  and  seventy  feet  above  tide  water,  and 
about  six  hundred  feet  above  the  Gumberiand  river,  where  it  intersects 
the  state  line  between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  about  six  hun-^ 
dred  and  eighteen  feet  above  Green  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Bar- 
ren river,  and  about  five  bundled  and  seventy  above  Green  river  afc 
Greenaburg. 
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Desoendtng  from  this  table  land  to  Crocas  creek,  od  the  Creelsboro' 
road,  a  section  of  thirty-five  feet  of  grey,  thin-bedded,  geodiferoue,  sub- 
carboniferous  limestone  is  exposed.  The  upper  layers  schistose,  and 
most  qf  it  earthy  and  dark  colored.  Two  miles  further  on  this  road 
a  good  section  is  exposed,  on  Crider's  Hill,  descending  a  stream  of  the 
same  name. 

Section  on    Crider's  Sill, 
170.    Hard  reddish-grey  limestone,  6  feet. 
166.     Top  of  dark-grey  sbaly  limestone,  15  feet  5  incbes. 
160.     Do.  reddisb-grey  witb  some  sbale,  8  feet. 

Orey  sbale,  2  feet. 
140.     Top  of  buff,  eartby,  bard  (bydraulic)  limestone,  8  feet. 
432.     Top  of  grey  sbaly  rock,  7  feet. 
126.     Top  of  buff  geodiferous  limestone,  6  feet  6  incbes. 
120.    Top  of  dark-grey  sbale,  21  feet. 
99.    Top  of  black  slate,  39  feet. 
69.    Solid  bed  of  buff  eartby  limestone,  1  foot. 
60.    Eartby  fragmentary  (bin  calcareous  rock,  2  feet. 
48.    Green  (bydraulic?)  limestone,  3  feet 
46.     Buff  fibaly  limestone,  (top  of.) 

36.    Bed  of  variegated  bydraulic  limestone^  1  foot  4  incbea. 
26.    Bottom  of  brownisb-grey  sbale  rock,  1 1  feet. 
Concretkoiary  limestone  witb  calcareous  spar. 
0.    Blue  linitestone  in  bed  of  Butler's  fork  of  Crider'Q  creek. 

The  cliffy  on  the  Cumberland  river  are  composed  nearly  of  the  same 
material  as  the  above  section,  with  some  seventy  to  eighty  feet  of  blue 
limestone  in  addition,  beneath  the  zero  of  that  section. 

The  arch  through  the  ^^  Rock  House,''  which  affords  a  direct  pas- 
sage  ib'r  Miller's  Cieek  to  empty  into  the  Cumberland  river,  is  excava- 
ted in  the  blue  limestone.  Hiis  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  land- 
spape  6n  the  edge  of  Russell  and  Cumberland  counties.  The  loof  of 
this  arch  is  fifty  feet  above  the  bed  of  Miller's  creek.  About  one 
hundred  feet  of  blue  limestone  are  exposed  on  the  Cumberland  river, 
near  the  Rock  Hcitise^  and  forty  to  fifty  feet  above  is  the  bottom  of 
the  Mack  shale. 

In  the  range  of  the  red  clay  land,  some  ore  has  been  found,  on  the 
table  land  near  the  road  leading  from  Creelsboro'  to  Jamestown,  which 
Wilis  worked  at  a  famaoe  that  was  in  operation  some  twenty«five  yea» 
ance,  but  with  what  success  I  am  not  informed.  The  ore  is  im>bably 
associated  with  the  ehert  overlying  the  upper  beds  oi  shaly  limestone. 
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Half  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ganey  fojk  of  Wolf  creek,  bor- 
ings have  been  made  for  salt  water,  and  a  weak  brine  obt^dned. 

CUMBERLAND   COUNTY. 

At  Burksville  the  lower  strata  are  mostly  concealed  in  the  extensive 
bottom  lands  adjoining  the  Cumberland  river ;  but  the  black  slate  is 
seen  in  the  adjacent  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  164  feet,  as  exhibited  in 
the  following  section  : 

320.     Top  of  ridge  north  of  Burksville. 

270.     Grey  shaly  limestone. 

255.     Do. 

240.     Grey  shale,  associated  with  beds  of  encrinital  limestone. 

190.     Top  of  thick  bed  of  limestone. 

Grey  shale  and  encrinital  limestone. 
1 . 5.     Top  of  black  slate  26  feet  thick. 
t59.     Bottom  of  do. 

Hydraulic  and  earthy  limestone. 
0.     Blue  limestone,  low  water  of  the  Cumberland  river. 

Though  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  blue  limestone  was  not  well 
seen  here,  there  appears  to  be  about  one  hundred  feet  of  its  upper  part 
exposed  at  other  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland  river,  in  this 
county. 

On  Crocus,  the  blue  limestone  dips  2°  to  the  northeast ;  a  short  dis- 
tance up  Puncheon  Camp,  the  slate  dips  at  an  angle  of  about  1^  in  a 
course  south  20^  west,  while  not  far  off,  on  the  creek,  it  dips  with 
about  the  same  angle,  in  a  course  north  10^  to  20^  east.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  dip  is  very  irregular. 

Commencing  on  the  top  of  Puncheon  Camp  hill,  the  following  sec- 
tion was  obtained,  down  to  the  black  slate : 

260.  Summit  level. 

230.  Buff,  compact  limestone  one  foot. 

Dark  grey  shaly  limestone. 

200.  Encrinital  limestone,  alternating  with  calcareous  shale. 

190.  Top  of  dark  grey  calcareous  shale. 

175.  Top  of  buff  encrinital  limestone. 

170.  Top  of  compact  red  grey  limestone  1  foot  6  inches. 

ISO.  Top  of  bed  of  geodiferous  limestone,  two  beds  each  one  foot  thick. 

Dark  grey  shale. 

126.  Bed  of  compact  grey  limestone  intercalated  in  the  dark  grey  shale. 

100.  Very  dark  grey  shaly  limestone. 

98.  Dark  do. 

76.  Dark  grey  shaly  limestone. 
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Oalcareons  shale. 
60.    Red  grej  sbaly  limestone. 
54.    Bottom  of  shaly  limestone. 
60.     Ash  colored  schistose  calcareous  shale. 
SO  to  20.     Thick  nigged  encrinital  limestone. 
10.     Ash  colored  shaly  rock. 
0.  Top  of  black  slate  in  bed  of  Puncheon  Camp  creek. 

Assuming  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  black  slate  here  at  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet  above  the  Cumberland  river,  as  at .  Burksville^ 
then  the  total  height  of  this  ridge,  above  the  same  point,  will  be  four 
hundred  and  forty  feet  The  mass  of  calcareous  rocks  above  the  black 
slate,  is  at  least  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  and  the  rocks  of 
Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  date  below  the  black  slate,  are  from  for^ 
ty  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness. 

Crocus  creek  is  quite  fidsely  represented  on  existing  maps  of  this 
county.  It  runs  much  nearer  to  the  Cumberland  river  than  laid  down, 
and  heads  in  Russell  county,  not  far  fi*om  Walton  Coifee's  firm. 

On  Crocus,  borings  for  salt  were  put  down  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
feet  ;  also,  on  Salt  lick,  and  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
feet  on  Black  Fish ;  on  Marrowbone,  about  five  hundred  feet,  and  two 
hundred  feet  on  Little  Rennox  creek;  some  salt  water  was  obtained,  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  the  expense.  At  the  latter  locali- 
ty, on  Rennox  creek,  mineral  oil,  or  petroleum,  rose  to  the  surface  with 
the  saline  water,  after  boring  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet,  and  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  a 
profitable  article  of  trade.  When  I  was  there,  in  the  summer  of  1855, 
the  quantity  was  but  small.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  this  oil 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  to  market  from  this  spring,  in  former 
times,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  sixty 'dollars  per  gross,  pint  bottles. 

In  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  Cumberland  county,  adjoin- 
ing the  Tennessee  line,  the  black  slate  is  only  about  eighteen  feet  in 
thickness ;  over  this  are  twenty-eight  feet  of  grey  shales,  including 
three  beds  of  chert,  surmounted  with  four  feet  of  encrinital  limestone^ 
which  will  make  a  good  building  stone ;  over  this  is  two  feet  of  shaly 
limestone,  and  ten  inches  geodiferous  limestone. 

The  black  slate  rises  rapidly  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  on  Kettle  river — 
as  much  as  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  a  few  hundred  yards — under  it  are 
seen  : 
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81.    B  ottom  of  black  slate. 

Layer  of  chert. 

Mttdstone. 
79.    Earthy  silicioos  spirifer  limeatone. 
70.     Hard  grey  spirifer  limestone. 
62.     Bottom  of  ledges  of  spirifer  limestone. 

Rocks  concealed. 
15.    Heavy  ledges  of  lynx  beds  of  the  bine  limestone  of  Lower  Silurian  date 

in  place. 
0.    Bed  of  Kettle  river. 

The  hard  grey  spirifer  limestone,  noted  at  seventy  feet  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  is  probably  of  Lower  Silurian  date.  If  so,  it  lies  with- 
in eleven  or  twelve  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  black  slate^  and  the  whole 
rocks  referable  to  the  Devonian  and  Upper  Silurian  period,  under  the 
black  slate,  are  here,  near  the  Tennessee  line,  thinned  away  so  as  to  be 
hardly  recognizable. 

MONROE  COUNTY. 

The  dividing  ridge  between  Big  Barren  and  Sulphur  Lick,  is  about 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  Cumberland  river.  This  ridge  contains  kn 
immense  mass  of  grey  and  green  shales,  overlying  the  black  slate  in 
the  bed  of  the  latter  stream.  The  black  slate  is  here  about  twenty- 
five  feet  thick,  while  the  overlying  shales  seem  to  be  some  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  thick.  At  the  junction  of  these  two  groups 
there  are  some  rugged  layers  of  cherty  and  silico-calcareous  rocks,  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  thickness. 

Over  the  grey  and  green  shales  there  is  some  soft  yellow  mudstone 
and  fossiliferous  limestone,  containing  Spirifer  cuspidaius^  and  some 
other  sub-carboniferous  fossils,  while  the  summits  are  crowned  with  the 
StyUna  or  Liihostrotion  chert,  mixed  with  red  clay,  overlying  alternat- 
ing beds  of  limestone  and  shaly  limestone,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  thickness. 

By  uniting  the  various  sections  obtained  in  this  county  the  succes- 
sion may  be  approximately  represented  thus: 

600.     Summit  level »  soil  and  earthy  materials. 

670.    B.ed  clay  and  Liihostrotion  chert. 

650.     Shaly  rooks. 

646.    Harder  layers  of  do. 

625.     Hard  grey  limestone. 

Red  ferruginous  (calcareous)  clay. 
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610.     Grey  shalj  rock. 

Red  ferruginous  (calcareous?)  clay. 
470.     Yellow  schistose  calcareous  rock. 
460.     Schistose  grey  calcareous  rock. 
454.     Hard  beds  of  grey  limestone. 
450.     Do.  with  geodes. 

Daijc  and  light  grey  shales,  forty  feet  thick. 
410.     Thin  bedded  encrinital  limestone. 

Place  of  coarse-grained  sandstone. 
400.     Place  of  Spirifer  cuspidatus  limestone? 

Muds  tone. 
390.     Continuation  of  grey  and  green  shales. 
325.     Ferruginous  mudstone. 
310.    Bed  of  limestone  interstratified  in  the  shale. 
270.     Intercalated  limestone  in  the  shale. 
132.     Bottom  of  grey  and  green  shales. 
130.     Impure  cherty  and  silicious  layers, 
129.     Top  of  black  slate. 
1 10.    Bottom  of  do. 

Hydraulic  limestone?  (greenish-grey.) 

Orey  and  green  silicious  limestone  with  some  chert  nodules. 

Earthy  limestones. 
104.     Thick  bedded  limestone. 
95.     Schistose,  decomposing  thin  bedded  limestone. 
85.     Grey,  schistose,  earthy  limestone. 
75.     Decomposing  hydraulic  limestone. 
70.     Greenish-grey  banded  hydraulic  magnesian  limestone. 

Space  with  blue  limestone  concealed  in  the  debris  and  alluvium  of  the 
Cumberland  river. 
0.    Water  of  the  Cumberland  river  at  the  Turkey  Neck  Bend. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  Monroe  county,  an  immense  mass  of  sbaly 
rocks,  which  appear  to  be  almost  wanting  in  Cumberland  and  Russell 
counties. 

The  principal  axis  of  disturbance,  already  made  mention  of,  which 
passes  in  a  southwest  course  through  Lincoln,  Casey,  Russell,  and 
Cumberland,  into  Monroe  county,  probably  crosses  the  Cumberiand 
at  the  Riffle  near  the  Turkey  Neck  Bend,  where  a  dip  of  about  4°  was 
observed  at  the  head  of  the  Riffle,  in  a  direction  south  50^  east,  while 
a  reversed  dip  north  50°  west,  at  about  the  same  angle,  was  noticed 
near  the  foot  of  the  Riffle. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  short  in« 
terval  of  interruption  by  the  aforementioned  table-land  of  Russell 

20 
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county,  a  nearly  continuous  narrow  zone  of  blue  limestone,  of  Lower 
Silurian  date,  can  be  traced  through  these  counties,  nearly  connecting 
the  wide  spread  area  of  this  formation  in  central  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
on  the  north,  with  the  ^^central  blue  limestone  basin  of  Tennessee''  on 
the  south. 

The  neck  of  connection,  near  the  boundary  line  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  passes  through  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland  river,  as  high 
as  Russell  county. 

From  the  base  of  Crider's  Hill,  in  Russell  county,  these  lower  rocks 
seem,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  examined,  to  be  concealed  from  view  by 
the  superincumbent  strata,  until  they  re-appear  again  near  Liberty,  in 
Casey  county. 

Imperfect  veins  of  sulphurets  of  zinc  and  lead  traverse  the  limestone 
under  the  black  slate,  in  the  bed  of  Sulphur  Lick  creek,  in  a  direction 
south  20"^  west. 

On  the  Anderson  branch  of  Sulphur  Lick  the  black  Lingula  shale 
is  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness;  it  is  covered  by  a  pyritiferous  calcare- 
ous band  of  four  inches,  over  which  is  a  layer  of  chert  of  two  feet  five 
inches.  On  the  great  mass  of  green  and  grey  shales  reposes  the  first 
bench  of  limestone  observed  here. 

BOCKCASTLB  COUNTY. 

The  sub-carboniferous  limestone  may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  county,  though  there  are  small  areas  adjacent  to  Rockcastle 
river,  Roundstone,  Crooked,  and  Horselick  creeks,  where  this  forma- 
tion has  a  capping  of  millstone  grit 

Though  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  of  the  sub-carbonif- 
erous limestone  exposed,  on  the  southeast  side  of  Rockcastie  river, 
where  the  London  and  Mt.  Vernon  road  crossed,  but  forty  feet  of  this 
formation  can  be  seen  on  the  northwest  side,  overlaid  by  a  soft  incohe- 
rent conglomerate. 

Five  miles  southeast  from  Mt.  Vernon,  a  considerable  thickness  of 
dark-grey  carbonaceous  sandstone  is  exposed,  which  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  the  salt  bearing  rock  of  Clay  county. 

On  a  spring  branch  that  flows  into  Skegg's  creek,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  of  sub-carboniferous  limestone  is  exposed. 

The  southerly  dip  of  the  rocks  and  northerly  rise,  bring  a  dark 
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shale,  near  the  top  of  the   sub-carboniferous  limestone,  upwards  of 
three  hundred  feet  up  in  the  country,  two  miles  from  Mt.  Vernon. 

There  is  said  to  be  some  good  coal  on  Roundstone,  and  on  the  wa- 
ters of  Skegg's  creek,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  localities. 

The  beds  of  sub-carboniferous  limestone  with  LithostroHon  chert, 
reach  the  surface  a  short  distance  west  of  Mt  Vernon,  underlaid  by 
greenish-grey  marly  beds.  On  the  adjacent  hill-sides  are  numerous 
geodes,  containing  chalcedonic  quartz. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  beds  of  iron  orcj  of 
sufficient  extent  to  be  profitably  worked,  occur  in  Rockcastle  county, 
over  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  as  in  Powell  county,  but  there 
are  considerable  surface  indications  of  ore  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  county. 

WABREN  COUNTY,  CONTINUED.. 

The  limestones  of  the  sub-carboniferous  group,  which  underlie  the 
farming  regions  of  this  part  of  the  county,  are  very  analogous  to  those 
of  the  northern  part  of  Trigg,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wallonia.  The  sub-* 
soil  is  quite  red,  and  lies  shallow,  within  easy  reach  of  the  sub^soil  plow, 
or  even  the  ordinary  plow. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bowlinggreen  a  rocky  terrace  of  beds  of  the  8ul>p 
carboniferous  limestone,  of  about  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  risea 
above  the  level  of  the  town.     It  is  composed  of; 

Rough  weathering  limestones  at  top ; 

White  limestones  in  the  middle; 

Compact  dark  grey  limestones  at  the  base. 

From  the  top  of  this  terrace  there  is  ^  conunanding  view  of  the 
valley  of  Green  river,  the  stream  flowing  through  a  fine  body  of  land, 
resting  on  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  bounded  on  the  north  by  a. 
distant  range  of  millstone  grit  and  conglomerate,  froxa  two  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  valley.  The  rocks  between  Bowi- 
linggreen  and  the  Blue  lack  Sulphur  Spring  gene]»lly  lie  near  the  sur* 
face. 

Under  the  red  clay,  which  forms  the  substratum  of  the  higher 
grounds,  there  is  a  bed  of  light-colored  argillaceous  marl,  firom  six  to 
seven  feet  thick,  reposing  on  ledges  of  limestone  beneath,  and  loose 
blocks  of  limestone  strewed  on  the  slopes  above. 
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Two  miles  from  Jenning^s  creek  the  rooks  are  mostly  grey  and  light 
colored  limestones,  both  compact  and  semi-crystalline,  containing  sili* 
cious  geodes.  Under  these  is  a  white  earthy  hydraulic-looking  lime- 
stone. 

On  Salt  Lick  creek  the  pentremital  limestone  is  in  place,  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  branch,  of  a  light  grey  color  and 
semi-crystalline  aspect.  These  strata,  by  a  barometrical  measurement, 
are  about  three  hundred  feet  above  Gasper  river. 

Associated  with  the  pentremites  is  Zapkrentes  centrales?  and  small 
Terebrainlce.  The  penetremital  limestone  forms  the  base  of  the  ridge 
on  the  west  side  of  Gasper  river,  the  upper  section  of  which  is  mill- 
stone grit.    This  ridge  continues  on  to  the  Butler  line. 

MORGAN  COUNTY,  CONTINUED. 

Valuable  tracts  of  coal  lands  exist  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county, 
explored  this  summer.  The  best  sections  exposed,  of  these  Coal  Meas- 
ures, are  on  Caney,  a  branch  of  the  main  Licking  river,  entering  from 
the  south,  Mordecai  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Elk  fork  of  the  Licking, 
and  the  main  stream  itself 

There  appear  to  be  two  horizons  of  cannel  coal  in  this  county,  ly- 
ing some  two  hundred  and  eighty  to  three  hundred  feet  a  part  The 
upper  of  these  beds  is  composed,  where  it  has  been  fairly  opened,  at 
William  Cox's  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  Licking,  of  fourteen 
inches  of  cannel  coal  on  the  top,  and  fifleen  to  eighteen  inches  of  bitu- 
minous below,  with  a  grey  shale  parting  of  eight  to  ten  inches  between, 
making  about  forty  inches  in  all.  At  Cox's  opening  it  is  situated  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  Licking  river.  The  lower  main 
cannel  coal  was  not  seen  on  the  Licking  river.  It  probably  lies  there 
forty  to  sixty  feet  below  the  Licking,  as  there  appears  to  be  a  synclinal 
axis  in  the  valley  of  that  stream,  near  West  Liberty. 

On  Mordecai  creek,  at  Mr.  Schoolfield's,  I  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ty of  seeing  the  face  of  this  bed  on  the  waters  of  the  Elk  fork.  At 
the  first  opening  the  whole  bed  measures  there  thirty*-nine  to  forty 
inches,  of  which  thirty  to  thirty-two  inches  is  block  cannel  coal,  the 
bed  being  made  up  as  follows: 
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Sandstone  roof. 

Bitnminons  coal, 6 

Coal  rash  parting, ItoH 

Solid  cuboidal  cannel  ooal, S8 

Clay  parting, 1 

Hard  grey  shale, 0.6 

Hard  cannel  coal, 3toSJ 

Making  in  all, 39 

At  the  second  opening,  higher  up,  on  the  same  branch,  the  whole 
bed  measures  three  feet  nine  inches,  of  which  thirty-six  to  thirty-sev- 
en inches  is  good  coal.  Twenty  feet  below  the  top  of  the  cannel  coal, 
in  the  beds  of  the  main  Mordecai  creek,  there  is  a  fifteen-inch  bed  of 
bituminous  coal  thus: 

Sandstone. 
20.     Main  cannel  coal. 
16.     Sandstone  and  black  shale. 
1 .3.   Fifteen  inches  bituminous  coal. 
0.     Bed  of  Mordecai  creek,  on  Mr.  Schoolfield's  land. 

This  bed  also  shows  itself  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Elk  fork,  above 
Mr.  Dyer's  house,  on  lands  owned  by  Crow,  Buckner  and  others,  but 
a  slide  having  covered  the  face  of  the  coal  at  this  point,  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  measure  it.  It  is,  probably,  of  a  corresponding  thick- 
ness to  that  on  Mordecai  creek.  The  hills  on  the  Elk  fork,  near  these 
localities,  are  probably  hardly  high  enough  to  take  in  the  upper  cannel 
coal.  Any  hills  which  are  three  hundred  feet  above  the  main  coal  may 
take  it  in. 

The  main  cannel  coal  of  Morgan  county,  with  a  fine  cuboidal  frac- 
ture, is  well  exposed  on  the  waters  of  Caney,  in  the  vicinity  of  Judge 
Lykens'.  In  this  neighborhood,  the  Cannel  Coal  measures  fi-om 
thirty-two  to  thirty-six  inches,  and  perhaps  still  thicker  on  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  Stone  Coal  fork  of  Caney. 

The  upper  cannel  coal,  equivalent  to  William  Cox's  bed,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  above  the  main  Licking  is  situated  here  near  the 
top  of  the  hills.  This  upper  bed  is  more  schistose  in  its  fracture  than 
the  lower  main  cannel  of  Caney.  The  two  beds  lie  here  about  two 
hundred  feet  apart 

The  succession  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  upper  Licking,  in  Moiv 
gan  county,  as  near  as  I  am  able  to  give  it,  from  these  preliminary  ob- 
servations, is  as  follows : 
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Sandstone,  capping  the  Licking  hills; 

Shale; 

Upper  cannel,  consisting  of  fourteen  inches  of  cannel  on  top;  eight 
to  ten  inches  of  clay  and  shale  parting,  and  fifteen  to  eighteen  of  bit- 
uminous or  shop  coal  at  bottom,  in  all,  three  feet  three  to  four  inches; 

Space  of  about  eighty  to  ninety  feet,  filled  mostly  with  shaly  rocks; 
some  iron  ore  and  a  thin  coal  about  the  middle  of  the  space ;  sand- 
stone equivalent  to  that  over  the  Hazelrigg  coal,  forty  to  fifty  feet ; 

Hazelrigg  bituminous  coal,  consisting  of  two  members,  with  an 
eight-inch  clay  parting,  measuring  in  all  three  feet ; 

Space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  filled  mostly  with  shale  and 
soil  sandstone,  with  a  thin  coal  about  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  below  the  Hazlerigg  coal,  in  the  bed  of  the  Licking,  near  West 
Liberty ; 

Main  cuboidal  cannel  coal,  of  Morgan  county,  three  to  four  feet ; 

Sandstone  and  shale,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  all ; 

Fifteen  to  twenty  inch  bituminious  coal ; 

Sigillaria  and  calamites  sandstone,  with  lenticular  veins  of  coal ;  in 
some  places  three  in  number,  from  two  to  eighteen  inches  thick  at 
Benton's  mill,  forty  to  fifty  in  all ; 

Thin  coal  and  shale  under  the  above  sandstone ; 

Dark  shales  with  carbonate  of  iron,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  thick- 
ness ; 

Bituminous  coal,  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  in  the  bed  of  Caney,  half  a 
mile  below  Burton's  mill ; 

Conglomerate  ?  below  the  bed  of  Caney. 

The  main  lower  cannel  coal  of  Morgan  county,  appears  to  occupy 
the  same  geological  horizon  as  coal  D,  of  Lesley's  section,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania measures,  for  reasons  given  in  the  first  chapter  ;  if  so,  then  it 
is  a  coal  higher  in  the  series  than  coal  C,  the  great  repository  of  cannel 
coal  of  Pennsylvania.  The  identification  of  these  coals  requires,  how- 
ever, a  detailed  survey  to  establish  their  position  satisfactorily.  The 
main  cannel  coal  of  Caney  and  Elk  Fork,  is  full  of  remains  of  Stiff- 
marioy  impressed  completely  in  the  substance  af  the  coal  itsdf^  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation,  another  evidence  that  this  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion contributed  largely  to  the  formation  of  cannel  coal. 

The  composition  of  these  coals  of  the  upper  Licking,  will  be  seen 
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by  consulting  Dr.  Peter's  report,  from  Nos.  286  to  297,  inclusive,  un- 
der the  head  of  Morgan  county. 

A  specimen  from  the  Schoolfield  bank,  investigated  for  its  oily  pro- 
ducts by  Dr.  Peter,  yielded,  from  one  thousand  parts,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  parts  by  weight  of  crude  oil ;  Breckenridge  coal  yielding, 
from  the  same  weight,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  parts.  The  vola- 
tile combustible  matter  yields  forty -four  to  forty-five  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  coal.  The  ashes  six  to  seven  per  cent.  The  ashes  seem, 
however,  to  be  variable  in  difierent  parts  of  the  bed,  since  one  speci- 
men, No.  686,  yielded  21.5  per  cent  of  ashes. 

No  specimens  have  yet  been  analysed  from  the  waters  of  Ganey. 

Above  the  forks  of  the  Stone  Coal  branch  of  main  Caney,  the  stream 
runs  for  a  long  distance  over  bare  ledges  of  cannel  coal,  which  meas- 
ures here  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches.  On  the  lower  part  of  the 
Stone  Coal  branch,  the  cannel  coal  rests  on  a  bluish  grey  fire  clay, 
which  runs  into  sandstone,  higher  up  on  that  stream.  At  some  placei) 
there  is  a  little  bituminous  coal  under  the  cannel ;  but  in  others,  it  is 
all  cannel. 

In  the  divide  between  Caney  and  Red  river,  there  is  some  limestone 
where  the  barren  coal  measures  set  in. 

On  Grassy,  there  are  some  good  beds  of  coal,  but  these  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  explore ;  one  on  the  Shoal  branch,  near  Hampton's 
mill,  is  said  to  be  a  good  thick  bed. 

Several  salt  springs  and  deer  licks  occur  in  Morgan  county.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  salt  water  might  be  obtained  by  boring  in  some  of 
the  synclinal  troughs  of  these  coal  measures.  A  favorable  place  would 
probably  offer  itself  in  the  valley  of  the  Licking,  in  the  vicinity  of 
West  Liberty,  unless  the  inclination  of  the  strata  is  such  as  to  have 
permitted  a  drainage  of  the  saline  matter  in  a  northwest  direction. 

A  soil  was  collected  for  chemical  analysis  from  this  county,  over  the 
coal  measures  of  the  valley  of  Caney,  near  Judge  Lykens',  support- 
ing a  growth  of  white  oak,  beech,  sugar-tree,  and  black  walnut  The 
original  undergrowth  was  cane,  hence  the  name  of  this  water  course. 

ADAIB,   GREEN,    ALLEN   AND   BARREN   COUNTIES. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  these  counties  are  within  the  range  of  the  sub- 
carboniferous  limestone.  The  lower  members  of  this  formation  lying 
to  the  southeast,  and  the  middle  members  to  the  northwest,  capped  on 
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some  of  tho  highest  points  with  the  upper  members.  The  former 
ore  earthy  and  shaly,  and,  for  the  most  part,  dark  colored ;  the  latter, 
purer  limestone,  generally  lighter  colored,  and  more  massive  in  its 
beddings. 

The  succession  in  the  southeast  part  of  Barren  county,  of  the  lower 
group,  on  Glover's  and  Skegg's  creeks,  is : 

First :  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  usually  an  encrinital  cellular  chert, 
resembling  buhrstone ; 

Encrinital  and  pentremital  limestone ; 

Dark  grey  semi-crystalline  limestone,  used  in  the  construction  of 
chimneys ; 

Yellow  earthy  soft  silicious  mudstone ; 

Ash  colored,  earthy,  and  shaly  limestone  ; 

Oeodiferous  earthy  limestone. 

Encrinital  limestone,  which  shows  itself  in  the  beds  of  this  stream, 
from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  below 
the  highest  beds  here  indicated.  The  strata  here  occupying  the  sum- 
mits, are  probably  equivalent  to  the  lowest  beds  in  the  Barrens,  lying 
to  the  northwest,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  base  of  the 
barren  limestone  series,  or  middle  members  of  the  sub-carboniferous 
group. 

The  soil  on  the  high  grounds,  over  the  members  above  designated, 
except  where  it  is  based  on  the  red  clay,  seems  to  have  a  sour  tenden- 
cy, since  there  is  a  great  disposition  for  it  to  produce  sorrel  and  sour- 
wood,  in  the  old  clearings  sedgegrass.  This  land  would  be  very  much 
benefitted  by  liming. 

Where  the  Columbia  road  crosses  Cabin,  Dry  Fork,  Cedar,  and 
Glenn's  fork,  the  lowest  rocks  exposed  were  the  shaly  and  geodiferous 
limestone  of  the  lower  division  of  the  sub-carboniferous  group.  Be- 
tween Cedar  and  Glenn's  creeks,  the  strata  are,  for  the  most  part,  sha- 
ly, and  the  country  has  a  glady  aspect.  The  land  derived  from  these 
beds  is  not  nearly  as  productive  as  that  based  on  the  red  clays  which 
underlie  about  one-half  of  Adair  county. 

In  the  bed  of  Russell  creek  is  a  compact  grey  sub-crystalline  lime- 
stone and  chert,  very  regularly  jointed,  one  set  of  joints  being  south 
35^  east;  another  set  south  50^  to  55^  west.  This  limestone  under- 
lies the  shaly  limestone.     The  rocks  have  a  dip  6^  to  8^  to  the  south 
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10^  west     Oq  Russell  and  Caney  fork,  the  dip  becoming  more  wester- 
ly in  the  descent  of  that  stream. 

The  shaley  limestones  gradually  disappears  under  the  cavernous  beds 
of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  formation  near  the  western  borders 
of  Adair  county. 

The  cavernous  or  barren  limestones  of  the  middle  division  of  the 
sub-carboniferous  group  are  the  prevailing  rocks  of  Green  county, 
which  are  often  quite  cherty,  and  characterized  by  0.  crinistrioj  T.  la- 
meOosa?  Spirifer  atriaius. 

These  members  of  the  sub-carboniferous  group  range  in  a  south- 
west direction,  through  the  barrens  of  the  northwest  part  of  Barren 
and  Allen  counties. 

In  the  valley  of  Barren  river,  on  the  confines  of  these  two  coun- 
ties, the  local  uplift  of  the  strata  brings  the  black  lingula  shale  to  the 
surface,  its  entire  thickness  of  fifty  feet  being  exposed  a  mile  above 
where  the  Scottville  road  crosses  Bacren  river,  but  it  sinks  rapidly 
down  stream  to  the  northwest,  which  brings  it  forty  feet  below  the  sur- 
&oe  at  a  point  where  a  boring  was  put  down  some  years  ago  for  salt, 
on  the  banks  of  Barren  river,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  below  the 
bridge. 

About  one  hundred  feet  of  encrinital  and  shaly  limestone,  contain- 
ing concretions,  are  superimposed  on  the  black  Lingula  shale. 

A  few  feet  of  impure  grey  limestone  is  seen  just  at  the  water's  edge, 
below  the  black  slate,  at  the  point  of  greatest  elevation  of  the  strata. 
It  appears,  therefore^  that  there  is  no  great  mass  of  soft  argillaceous 
shale  covering  the  black  slate  in  Barren  and  this  part  of  Allen  coun^ 
ty ;  the  section  above  the  black  slate  being  analogous,  lithologically, 
to  those  heretofore  ^iven  in  Russell  county,  and  very  different,  in  this 
req)ect,  fix)m  those  in  Monroe  county. 

Characteristic  soils  of  the  more  productive  portion  of  the  Barren 
limestone  region,  based  on  red  day  sub-soil,  were  collected  from  Mr. 
Bariow's  &rm,  and  near  the  noted  locality,  of  the  ^^ig  Sink."  The 
result  of  the  analysis  of  one  of  these  varieties  will  be  seen  by  con- 
salting  Dr.  Peter's  report,  Nos.  226  and  227,  pages  136  and  137  of 
the  second  volume  of  Geological  Report  This  soil  may  be  taken  as 
a  type  of  the  best  soil  derived  firom  that  member  of  the  sub-oarbonif- 
eroQS  group,  chaiaoteriased  especially  by  the  Lithostrotion  of  the  Baj^ 

rens^  formerly  known  under  the  name  of  StyUna,  which  prevails  through 
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that  district  of  the  sub-carboDiferous  limestone,  originally  an  open  coun- 
try of  grass  and  hazel  bushes,  destitute  of  timber,  now  grown  up,  to 
a  great  extent,  with  the  barren  oak.  {Quercus  Cateshm.)  This  soil 
is  well  adapted  for  small  grain  and  corn,  and  brings  also  a  good  quality 
of  tobacco. 

In  Green  county  the  red  ferruginous  soil,  overlying  the  Barren  lime- 
stone formation,  in  the  yicioity  of  Greensburg,  is  elevated  from  two 
hundred  and  forty  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  Green  river, 
as  shown  in  the  following  partial  section  obtained : 

270.    Farming  land  over  the  red  ferruginons  8ub*soil  mixed  with  chert. 

210.    Bed  of  compact  limestone,  three  to  five  feet  thick. 

205.    Schistose  limestone,  three  feet. 

201.    Bed  of  compact  limestone,  one  to  two  feet. 

Soft  marly  rock. 
189.    Bottom  of  do.,  twelve  feet  thick. 

Sub-crystalline  limestones. 
170.    Bottom  of  do.,  externally  of  a  brownish-red  eolor. 
135.    Marly  limestones  and 

Top  of  Spirifer  limestone.  ^ 

Space  with  rocks,  mostly  concealed,  consisUng  of  light  and  dark-grey  semi- 
crystalline,  marly,  cherty  and  coralline  limestones. 
0.     Oreen  river. 

These  strata  have  a  westerly  dip,  in  some  places,  of  3^  to  4^.  On 
Little  Barren  river  the  direction  of  the  observed  dip  was  north  70° 
wesi 

Some  iron  ore  occurs  on  the  waters  of  Brush  creek,  near  the  line 
between  Green  and  Taylor. 

On  the  confines  of  Green  and  Hart  counties  hydraulic  limestone  is 
interstratified,  in  the  suln^arboniferous  group,  near  Williamson's  black- 
smith shop,  four  miles  from  the  turnpike,  and  eleven  miles  east  of 
Munfordsville. 

HART  COUOTY. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  tract  of  land  on  the  headwaters  of 
Roundstone,  and,  perhaps,  a  still  smaller  area  on  Bacon  creek,  the 
whole  of  this  county  is  based  on  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone. 

At  an  elevation  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  above  Green  river,  near  the  base  of  the  knobs,  south  of 
that  stream,  the  oolitic  beds  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  are  in 
place;  but  the  prevailing  members  that  underlie  the  principal  farming 
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districts  of  the  country  are  the  cavernous  beds  of  this  formation,  the 
upper  beds  of  which  contain  Syringopora  {ramulosa?) 

Foiir  miles  north  of  Munfordsville,  the  conglomerate  shows  itself 
increasing  in  quantity  towards  Bacon  creek.  In  the  elevated  country 
towards  the  mouth  of  Roundstone  creek,  and  perhaps  also  on  Bacon 
creek,  there  are  some  beds  of  coal,  but  their  extent  and  thickness  have 
not  yet  been  ascertained ;  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  they  are  of 
workable  thickness. 

Amongst  the  many  subterranean  streams  of  Hart  county,  the  ^^Blue- 
hole'*  must  be,  from  the  accounts  of  the  citizens,  (for  I  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  in  person,)  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  remarkable,  from  its  immense  depth,  the  fine  fish  which  it  afifords, 
and  the  singular  periodical  fluctuations  to  which  its  watery  are  said  to 
be  subject.  It  is  supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  Green  river, 
from  which  stream,  during  high  stages,  the  water  rushes  with  such  vio- 
lence, as  to  overpower  and  paralyze  the  fishes  swept  in  by  the  veloci- 
ty of  the  current  This  singular  locality  is  situated  three  or  four  miles 
from  Mtinfordsville,  and  not  far  from  Green  river. 

TAYLOR   JiSD  LARUE  COUNTIES. 

All  the  high  table  lands  of  these  counties  are  based  on  the  sub- 
carboniferous  limestone.  To  the  northeast,  on  the  slope,  descending 
to  the  waters  of  Salt  river,  the  sections  expose  the  sub«carboniferous 
freestone,  ash  colored  shale,  and  black  slate. 

The  section  obtained,  on  Muldrow^s  Hill,  in  Larue,  will  give,  per- 
haps, the  best  idea  of  the  section  of  the  strata  in  this  part  of  the  state : 

420.  Tenninns  of -tunipike.* 

415.  Solid  limestone. 

410.  Marly  shale,  with  limestone. 

376.  Ash  colored  shale  alternating. 

360.  Dark  shales. 

350.  Thick  bedded  bluish  grey  limestone. 

345.  Buff  soft  shale. 

342.  Thick  bedded  limestone. 

Cherty  limestone. 

330.  Thin  and  thick  bedded  limestone. 

315.  Limestone  decomposing. 

310.  Solid  heds  of  limestone. 

305.  Schistose  limestone. 

•The  highest  points  of  Moldrow's  HiU,  tre  ftom  aiaetf  to  ooe  hudred  fset 
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300.  Hard  solid  limestone  in  beds  from  six  to  eighteen  inches. 

290.  Bluish  grey  earthy  calcareous  rock. 

285.  Thick-bedded  limestone. 

266.  Base  of  do.,  and  tup  of  knob  freestcHie,  with  intercalations  of  shale. 

140.  Base  of  do.,  and  top  of  ash  colored  shales. 

65.  Black  slate. 

25.  Base  of  do. 

25.  Top  of  encrinital  limestone. 

20.  Magnesian  limestone. 

0.  Bed  of  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  ri^er,  at  New  Haren. 

These  thicknesses  are  subject  to  a  slight  correction,  for  southwester- 
ly dip  into  the  hill  side,  where  the  measurement  was  taken ;  but  the 
various  divisions  of  the  sub-carboniferous  formation  of  Muldrow's  Hill, 
in  Larue  county,  will  not  vary  much  from — 

Upper  calcareous  division,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ; 

Middle  silicious  division,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet ; 

Lower  argillaceous  division,  seventy-five  feet. 

The  exact  line  of  junction  between  the  lower  argillaceous  division 
and  the  black  slate,  was  not  satis&ctorily  seen  in  this  section ;  but,  ta- 
king the  thickness  of  the  black  slate  at  forty  feet,  which  is  probably 
nearly  correct,  it  will  make  the  ash  colored  shale  seventy-five  feet  in 
thickness. 

Three  sub-carboniferous  soils  were  collected  in  these  counties,  two  of 
which  are  very  distinct  in  their  character  and  composition.  The  one 
collected  in  Taylor  county,  from  the  oak  lands,  one  mile  southwest  of 
Allen  Garret's  Horse  Mill,  near  the  Bradsfordsville  and  Campbellsville 
road,  where  large  over-cup  oaks  grow,  that  frequently  attain  a  diame- 
ter of  three  feet^  is  remarkable  for  its  light  color  and  fine — almost  im- 
palpable— ^texture.  This  land  supports,  besides  the  large  over-cup 
oak,  several  other  varieties  of  timber — ^the  red,  scarlet,  barren,  black- 
jack and  chincapin  oaks;  with  mock-nut  hickory  and  dog  wood;  un- 
der-growth,  sassafirass,  shumach,  hazel-nut,  and  some  huckleberry. 
This  soil  becomes,  by  cultivation,  of  a  very  fine  texture,  and  has  a 
mealy  appearance  in  dry  seasons.  It  is  tolerably  good  tobacco  land^ 
yields  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  bushels  of  com,  and  ten  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  This  soil  is  derived,  chiefly,  from  the  ash-colored 
shales  and  washings  from  the  knob  freestone.  It  is  like  some  of  the 
quaternary  soils  of  southwestern  Kentucky,  and  &om  the  striking  re- 
semblance to  these  I  have  been  led  to  suspect  that  a  large  portion  of 
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the  fine  marly  quatemary  loams  must  have  been  mainly  deriyed  from 
the  debris  of  this  geological  formation,  together,  perhaps,  with  the  fine 
shales  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

Another  variety  of  &oil  was  collected  in  Taylor  county,  three  and  a 
half  to  four  miles  northwest  of  Gampbellsville,  in  the  black  and  red 
oak  lands,  where  there  are  loose  blocks  of  cellular  chert  overlying  beds 
of  limestone  shale.  The  red  and  white  oaks  grow,  on  this  soil,  to 
very  large  dimensions.  In  old  clearings  a  dense  growth  of  small  white 
poplars,  briars,  persimmons,  8crubK)ak,  and  shumach,  very  soon  come  up, 
spontaneously ;  there  is  so  great  a  disposition  in  the  soil  to  produce 
shrubbery  of  this  kind  that  it  becomes  a  great  annoyance  to  the  for- 
mer. 

The  third  variety  was  collected  in  Larue  county,  on  a  &rm  two  miles 
from  Hodgenville,  then  occupied  by  Daniel  Kennedy,  over  the  beds 
of  sub-carboniferous  Ihnestone  and  associate  stylina  chert,  where  the 
growth  is  black  and  white  oak,  mock-nut,  and  pignut  hickory,  with  an 
undergrowth  of  dog  wood,  persimmons,  sassafirass,  and  shumach.  This 
land  has  a  tendency  to  come  up  in  sassaficass,  shumack,  briars,  and 
blackberrys.  The  soil  has  not  as  red  a  color  as  is  frequently  the  case 
amongst  the  stylina  chert  beds  of  sub-carboniferous  limestone^  and  is 
much  paler  than  it  is  one  mile  west  of  this  locality,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  South  fork  of  the  Big  South  fork  of  Nolin  creek.  This  soil  is 
better  adapted  for  wheat  than  com,  yielding,  on  an  average,  fifteen 
bushels  of  wheat. 

The  best  soil  of  Larue  county  lies  between  Middle  and  Nolin  creek. 

The  base  of  the  sub-carboni&rous  limestone,  at  its  junction  with  the 
knob  fireestone,  on  the  east  branch  of  Pitman  creek,  consists  of  alter- 
nations of  encrinital  with  brownish  and  ash^x>lored  shale,  chert,  and 
limestone  shale.  There  is  a  bed  of  solid  limestone  both  below  and 
above  this  shale. 

On  the  comb  of  the  main  range  of  Muldrow's  Hill,  north  of  Pit- 
man creek,  quantities  of  white  and  other  quartzose  pebbles  are  strew- 
ed on  the  surface,  apparently  the  debris  of  the  remnant  of  an  outlier  of 
the  conglomerate  and  millstone  grit>  at  the  base  of  the  Goal  Meas- 
ures, which,  at  one  time,  capped  this  hill,  where,  in  consequence  per- 
haps of  some  local  subsidence  of  the  strata,  it  appears  in  a  situation 
where  it  would  otherwise  not  be  expected 
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At  the  Lick  Gap,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Taylor  county,  the 
black  slate  is  surmounted  by  the  ash-colored  shale.  On  Tallow  or 
Block  House  creek  there  is  a  complete  labyrinth  of  knobs,  where  the 
arable  land  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  slopes  and  contracted  flats 
along  the  course  of  that  stream.  The  soil,  for  the  most  part  is  of  a  sim- 
ilar character  to  that  collected  near  Allen  Garret^s  Horse  Mill.  The 
ash-colored  shale  is  surmounted  in  places  with  mudstone  and  chert. 

CHRISTIAN,  TODD^  LOG  IN,  AND  SIMPSON  COUNTIES. 

The  Coal  Measures  of  the  northern  part  of  Christian  county  have  been 
described  both  in  the  report  of  the  Topographical  Assistant,  and  also 
in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Geological  Report,  page  126. 

The  middle  and  southern  part  of  this  county  and  Todd,  and  the 
whole  of  Logan  and  Simpson  counties,  are  based  on  the  sub-carboni- 
ferous limestone,  and  chiefly  on  the  cavernous  beds  of  tiiat  limestone 
group.  The  southern  parts  of  these  counties  present  a  very  fine  level 
agricultuial  district. 

The  chemical  analyses  of  some  soils  firom  this  portion  of  the  sub- 
carboniferous  limestone  of  Kentucky,  have  been  completed,  and  will 
be  seen  by  consulting  No.  20,  page  272,  of  the  First  Report;  the  sub- 
soil, firom  the  same  locality,  being  No.  216,  on  page  147,  of  the  Second 
Vol.  of  this  Report.  No.  161  page  355,  of  First  Report;  the  sub-soU 
from  the  same  locality  being  No.  480,  page  260,  of  the  Second  Vol.  of 
this  Report;  No.  62  and  63  of  the  First  Report,  page  356  and  357; 
No.  141,  page  342,  of  the  First  Report;  the  sub-soil  from  the  same 
locality  is  No-  217,  page  244,  of  the  Second  Vol.  of  Report 

Nearly  opposite  the  "Mineral  Spring,"  on  Mr.  Lindsey's  property, 
a  bed  of  hydraulic  limestone  is  interstratified  in  the  sulnsarboniferous 
group  of  Chriystian  county,  beneath  which  a  fine  spring  issues. 

There  are  numerous  extensive  caves  in  the  southern  part  of  Christian, 
and  many  subterranean  water  courses  which  issue  occasionally,  in  bold 
streams,  sufficient  to  turn  a  large  mill;  one  of  the  most  noted  of  these 
is  Dr.  Quarles'  "Big  Spring,"  not  far  from  the  Tennessee  line.  Near  the 
Davis  station,  by  John  Bellas,  there  are  several  extensive  caves,  which 
have  been  excavated  and  weathered  out  of  the  cherty  and  earthy  lime* 
stone  of  the  sub-carboniferous  group.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country  James  Daviess  lived  for  some  time  in  one  of  these  caves,  which 
has  much  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  the  channel  of  a  subter- 
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lanean  stieam:  its  entrance  opens  towards  Cave  creek,  which  flows  near 
by.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  these  counties  has  been 
prairie,  except  the  belts  of  timber  along  the  water  courses.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  soil  has  been  peculiarly  adapted  for  grasses,  and  was  origin- 
ally clothed  with  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  ^^barren  grass/'  nearly  as 
high  as  a  man  on  horseback.  After  the  settlement  of  the  country  this 
grass  died  out,  and  timber,  chiefly  black  oak,  hickory,  and  hazel  bushes, 
took  its  place,  where  the  fires  were  kept  out. 

Reticulated  corals,  allied  to  Gorgania  infundibuliformiSy  are  the  most 
abundant  fossil  in  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone ,  near  the  line  of 
Christian  and  Todd. 

A  copious  spring  issues  from  the  cavernous  limestone,  near  the 
Chimney  cave.    This  forms  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  Red  river. 

Near  Trenton,  in  Todd  county,  the  limestone  has  an  oolitic  structure, 
some  beds  of  which  might  afford  a  good  cream-colored  marble;  other 
beds  are  semi-crystalline,  and  contain  a  Productus  allied  to  the  Coraj 
remains  of  PhiUipsia  and  Terebratulce. 

Deep  and  sub-soil  plowing  is  found  very  beneficial  in  the  soil  of 
this  part  of  Kentucky.  No.  136,  on  page  357  of  the  1st  volume, 
will  be  found  the  analysis  of  the  soil  collected  two  miles  from  the  Elk 
fork  of  Red  river,  in  the  oak  timber.  The  sub-soil  is  yellow  or  red- 
dish-yellow. With  the  exception  of  occasional  depressions  over  ^'sink- 
holes"  this  country  is  level,  and  well  adapted  for  farming. 

On  the  Elk  fork  the  beds  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  are 
ledges  of  sonorous  bluish-grey  close  textured  limestone,  with  some 
segregations  of  black  flint  (chert.) 

In  the  adjacent  ravines  the  under-clay  is  quite  red,  and  contains 
Idthosirotion  {^Stylina^  lasaUiforme^  Syringopora^  and  a  Bellerophon, 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Mulcus^  but  which  is,  probably,  a  dis- 
tinct species. 

There  are  three  tolerably  good  layers  of  building  stone  in  the  dark- 
grey  dose  textured  limestone  on  the  west  side  of  the  Elk  fork  of  Red 
river,  almost  firee  from  cherty  concretions,  which  are  very  numerous  in 
the  layers  near  the  waters  edge  abOve  the  bridge.  On  the  left  bank 
of  this  stream,  a  section  of  about  sixty-five  feet  of  rock  is  exposed, 
where  the  origin  of  chert  is  very  plainly  seen  in  the  form  of  nearly 
spherical  and  mammillary  segregations,  projecting  from  the  surface  of 
the  ledges.    The  strata  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  3^  north  northeast 
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Some  of  the  rock  has  the  texture  of  lithographic  limestone,  bat  are  not 
aafficientiy  uniform,  as  &r  as  they  can  be  seen,  to  be  valuable  for  that 
purpose. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  above  Hollingsworth's  mill  a  fine  spring  issues 
from  a  cavernous  fissure  in  the  limestone,  about  five  yards  firom  the 
Elk  fork,  and  runs  underground  into  that  stream. 

A  fine  &rming  country  of  the  same  description  extends  firom  the 
Elk  fork  to  Keysburg,  based  on  the  same  formation,  with  occasional 
smkholes. 

Between  Keysburg  and  Whippoorwill  creek  there  are  occasional,  ex- 
posures of  sub-carboniferous  limestone  and  Lithostrotion  chert  The 
country,  however,  is  not  so  level  as  west  of  the  Elk  fork. 

The  limestone  which  has  been  used  in  the  foundation  of  the  bridge 
over  Whippoorwill  creek  is  fiiU  of  Productus  punctatus.  The  same  kind 
of  country  extends  to  Littie  Whippoorwill  and  Spring  creeks.  On  the 
former  stream  low  ledges  of  dark-grey  cherty  limestones  are  visible. 
The  soil  is  based  on  red  under-clays.  This  country  is  better  suited  for 
clover  and  timothy  than  for  blue-grass.  The  sedge-grass  has  a  great 
disposition  to  come  up  spontaneously  on  this  land,  and  is  considered 
by  the  fanners  generally  to  have  an  injurious  influence  on  the  ground, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  the  land  firom  washing. 

The  beds  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  which  show  themselves 
nearest  the  surface,  in  the  central  part  of  Simpson,  are  schistose  dark- 
grey  limestones,  with  spheroidal  cherty  segregations,  with  fine  speci- 
mens of  LHhostroUoriy  {Slylina-)  In  the  northern  part  of  this  coun- 
ty the  sub-soil  is  redder  than  in  the  southern  part,  and  lie  shallow,  so 
as  to  be  easily  reached  by  deep  ploughing.  The  growth  is  chiefly  bar- 
ren oak,  with  some  hickory  and  walnut 

REMABES  IN  CONCLUSION. 

Every  county  in  the  state  has  now  received  a  general  geological  ex- 
amination. The  detailed  survey  has  been  extended  over  Union,  Hop- 
kins, Greenup,  and  part  of  Hancock,  a  small  portion  of  Crittenden, 
Christian,  Carter,  and  Lawrence.  The  base  line  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  ex- 
tended, by  the  clos^  of  this  season's  field-work,  about  eighty  to  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Highland  creek,  in  a  due  east  course 
through  the  state. 
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If  we  were  in  possession  of  a  correct  geographical  map  of  the  entire 
state,  the  geological  data  now  collected  would  enable  me  to  lay  down^ 
with  approodmate  general  accuracy,  the  boundaries  of  the  different  for- 
mations, but  not  all  the  meanders  of  the  same,  except  in  the  counties 
which  have  received  a  special  geologico-topographical  survey. 

To  complete  the  outline  of  the  western  coal  field  it  is  now  only 
necessary  to  connect  the  surveys  on  the  confines  of  Hopkins  and 
Muhlenburg  with  those  made  this  season  in  Hancock,  through  Muh- 
lenburgy  Ohio,  parts  of  Butler,  Edmonson,  Grayson,  and  Breckinridge 
counties.  This  might  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  two  years 
more,  with  sufficient  force. 

To  complete  the  outline  of  the  eastern  coal  field,  from  the  surveys 
on  the  edge  of  Greenup  and  Carter,  to  the  Tennessee  line,  through 
Carter,  Morgan,  the  edge  of  Bath,  Montgomery,  Estill,  Owsley,  Mad- 
ison, Rockcastle,  Laurel,  Pulaski,  Wayne,  and  Clinton,  would  require 
a  longer  period,  because  the  distance  and  area  is  greater,  and  the  coun- 
try much  more  difficult  to  survey. 

To  accomplish  this  work  in  the  shortest  time,  I  would  recommend 
that  there  be  one  Topographical  Assistant  employed  exclusively  on 
the  western  coal-field,  and  another  on  the  eastern  coal-field,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  time  and  the  expenditure  required  for  one  man  to 
travel  to  and  from  the  distant  portions  of  the  State,  and  because,  by 
this  arrangement,  each  Topographical  Assistant  could  head  personally 
his  respective  corps,  and  the  assistant  of  each  could  then  carry  the  lev- 
els with  the  theodolite,  simultaneously  with  the  compass  lines,  which, 
by  the  previous  arrangement,  has  only  been  very  partially  accomplish- 
ed. For  the  want  of  accurate  levels  on  the  out-crops  of  the  difierent 
coal  beds,  it  has  sometimes  been  impossible  to  make  up  a  correct  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  dip  of  the  measures,  and  the  consequent  topo- 
graphical proof  of  the  identity  of  coal  beds ;  an  investigation,  which 
now,  in  the  present  progress  of  the  survey,  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important,  interesting,  and  essential  features  of  the  geological  survey, 
in  connection  with  the  palaeontological  evidence  of  the  equivalency  of 
the  difierent  beds  now  assuming  a  form,  in  western  geology,  not  only 
of  the  highest  import  to  Kentucky,  but  also  in  all  other  states  where 
coal  regions  exist ;  and  that  not  only  as  a  matter  of  scientific  investi- 
gation, but  a  subject  having  perhaps,  as  important  a  practical  bearing 
as  any  connected  with  the  science  of  Geology. 
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In  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  Geological  survey,  there  is  n  o 
doubt  that  the  first  and  most  important  work  to  be  done,  is  the  further 
extension  of  the  lines  defining,  topographically,  the  precise  boundaries 
of  her  two  coal-fields,  and  surveying,  simultaneously,  the  beds  of  coal  and 
iron  ore  lying  adjacent  to  those  lines.  Next  in  order,  should  come  the 
filling  up  of  the  topographical  work  still  lacking  in  the  interior  of  the 
coal-fields.  This  would  comprise,  in  the  western  coal-field,  the  whole 
of  the  counties  of  Henderson  and  Daviess,  and  the  portions  of  Ohio, 
Muhlenburg,  and  Grayson,  lying  within  the  marginal  survey.  In  the 
eastern  coal-field,  Breathitt,  Floyd,  Pike,  Letcher,  Perry,  Harlan,  Clay, 
Knox,  Whitley,  and  the  parts  of  Carter,  Morgan,  Owsley,  Laurel,  and 
Pulaski,  which  might  lie  within  the  marginal  survey.  After  that 
would  come  the  survey  along  the  boundary  lines  between  the  forma- 
tions belonging  to  the  sub-carboniferous,  Devonian,  Upper,  Lower  Si- 
lurian, extending  through  the  counties  of  Lewis,  Fleming,  Bath,  Mont- 
gomery, Estill,  Madison,  Garrard,  Lincoln,  Casey,  Russell,  Cumber- 
land, Taylor,  Marion,  Larue,  Nelson,  Bullitt  and  Jefferson.  These  are 
the  counties  which  require  especially  to  be  topographically  surveyed, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  construct  a  reliable  geological  map  of  Kentucky, 
one  of  the  great  ulterior  objects  of  the  survey. 

The  base  line  is  now  carried  entirely  across  the  western  coal  field, 
affording  now,  not  only  a  basis  of  departure  for  all  surveys  to  start 
from,  in  Henderson  and  Daviess  counties ;  but  the  means,  also,  of  clos- 
ing and  connecting  any  surveys  already  commenced,  or  which  may  be 
undertaken  in  the  western  coal  field. 

A  short  time  will  suffice  to  carry  that  line  into  the  eastern  coal  field, 
where  it  can  be  taken  up  by  the  eastern  corps  and  carried  across  that 
field,  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  objects  in  that  district  of  the  State. 

In  the  two  hundred  and  two  soils,  sub-soils  and  under-clays  collect- 
ed from  different  geological  formations,  which  have  already  undergone 
a  chemical  analysis,  and  are  reported  in  this  and  the  two  preceding  vol- 
umes, Kentucky  has  already  undoubtedly  done  more  towards  obtaining 
a  just  knowledge  of  her  agricultural  resources,  than  any  State  in  the 
Union.  There  remains,  however,  much  to  be  done,  even  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  survey,  as  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty  counties 
firom  which  either  the  analyses  cannot  be  completed  in  time  for  this 
report,  or  from  which  soils  have  yet  to  be  collected  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  chemist.     Further,  in  many  of  the  counties  from  which 
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Boils  haye  been  collected,  and  the  chemical  anal3'ses  reported,  there  are 
often  several  other  yarieties  of  soils  that  should  be  selected  and  ana- 
lysed, in  order  to  giye  a  complete  insight  into  the  Agricaltural  char- 
acter of  the  county. 

Besides  the  soils  now  on  hand,  ready  for  the  labors  of  the  chemist, 
there  are  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  specimens  of  or§s,  coals,  lime- 
stones, marls,  &c.,  that  still  remain  in  the  chemical  department  of  the 
survey  at  Lexington,  besides  probably  as  many  more  recently  collect- 
ed, and  not  yet  placed  in  the  chemist's  hands. 

In  the  Paleontological  department  of  the  survey,  including  the 
very  important  investigations  connected  with  the  identification  of  coals 
by  the  organic  remains  in  their  shaly  roofs,  only  a  commencement  has 
yet  been  made.  My  own  time  has  been  so  fully  occupied  in  field  and 
general  office  work  that  I  have  been  able,  as  yet,  to  devote  but 
very  little  time  to  the  specific  determinations  of  the  many  new  species 
of  organic  remains  which  have  been  collected.  Before  they  can  be  la- 
beled, classified,  and  placed  in  the  state  cabinet,  these  specimens  must 
receive  a  thorough  paleontological  investigation.  Ten  plates  of  impor- 
tant and  interesting  genera  and  species  will  appear,  and  be  described  in 
this  volume;  of  these,  the  fossil  plants  have  been  studied  and  described 
by  M.  Leo  Lesquereux ;  the  crinoidea  by  Sidney  S.  Lyon,  and  the 
Goal  Measure  molusca  by  Edward  T.  Cox.  The  two  latter  gentlemen 
I  have  aided  occasionally  with  counsel  and  opinion,  where  doubt  and 
difficulties  have  arisen,*  but  otherwise  my  duties  have  not  permitted 
me  to  share  in  their  descriptions. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  which 
I  have  had  personally  to  attend  to,  has  already  become  a  business  which 
encroaches  largely  on  my  other  duties. 

To  render  the  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky  a  complete  and  gen- 
erally useful  woikj^all  that  has  been  above  enumerated  must  be  done. 
It  will  then  be  in  a  condition,  when  the  country  becomes  older,  richer, 
and  ^e  forest  is  cleared  away,  to  be  connected  with  an  extended  trig- 
onometrical survey,  which  all  the  states  of  the  union  will  undoubtedly 
ultimately  receive,  upon  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  the  ordinance  sur- 
vey of  England,  a  work,  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, is  impracticable,  without  an  outlay  beyond  the  means  of  its  pre- 
sent population.  D.  D.  OWEN, 

State  Oeoloffist- 
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Chemical  Labobatoby  of  the  Geoloqical  Subvey,  ) 
Lesdngton^  Ky.  September  14,  1857.         ^ 

D.  D.Owen,  M.  D: 

Dear  Sir : — In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I  herewith  transmit 
to  your  address,  my  report  of  the  Chemical  Work,  done  in  this  Labo- 
ratory, since  the  preparation  of  the  second  volume. 

As  you  will  perceive,  the  time  employed  has  been  mainly  occupied 
with  the  analyses  of  soils  and  sub-soils,  which  have  generally  been  col- 
lected by  you  in  series  of  three  or  four  firom  each  locality ;  including  the 
virffin  sail,  soil  from  an  old  cultivated  ^dj  sub^soil  from  the  old  field j  and 
sometimes  the  under^^clay  and  underlying  rock  stratum^  so  as,  if  possible, 
to  exhibit,  by  means  of  the  Chemical  Analyses,  the  changes  which  may 
have  been  produced  in  the  various  soils  by  cultivation,  and  the  remo- 
val of  agricultural  products,  without  the  application  of  manure,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  immediate  sub-soil,  under-clay,  and  subjacent 
rock  strata,  and  the  probable  influence  they  may  exert  upon  the  su- 
perficial soil. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  as  you  will  perceive  on  the  perusal  of  the 
accompanying  report,  the  analyses  demonstrate,  in  regard  *to  these,  as 
to  the  soils  previously  examined,  a  notable  change  attributable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil ;  more  especially  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
those  mineral  elements  which  are  necessary  to  vegetable  growth,  and 
which  have  been  mainly  removed  from  it  in  the  various  agricultural 
products  which  have  been  carried  from  the  soil.     The  analyses  report- 
ed in  the  accompanying  report,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
138  Soils,  sub-soils,  and  under  clayQ. 
16  Limestones. 
12  Limonite  iron  ores. 
7  Carbonate  of  iron  ores. 
12  Coals. 
9  Minexal  waters. 
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6  Sandstones. 

5  Shales. 

6  Marls. 
3  Clays. 

2  Iron  furnace  slags. 

2  Pig  irons. 

2  Efflorescence  and  mineral  Ghaetetes. 


220  in  all. 

There  remain,  however,  in  my  possession,  a  large  number  of  inter- 
esting specimens,  of  your  recent  collections,  consisting  of  between  fifty 
and  a  hundred  soils,  &c.,  and  more  than  an  equal  number  of  iron  ores, 
coals,  limestones,  (hydraulic  and  common,)  marls,  &c.  &c.,  which  will 
be  examined  early  next  year,  should  the  next  General  Assembly  make 
the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  continuance  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ROBERT  PETER. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


SOIL  ANALYSIS. 

The  processes  pursued  in  the  analyses  of  the  soils^  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  Geological  Survey,  have  not  been  previously  detailed,  be- 
cause it  was  thought  that  it  might  prove  tedious  and  uninteresting  to 
the  general  reader;  but,  with  a  view  to  enable  those  who  are  qualified, 
by  chemical  studies,  to  judge  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  methods  of  re- 
search, by  which  the  results  detailed  in  this  and  the  preceding  reports 
were  obtained,  it  is  thought  advisable  now  to  record  the  routine  of  the 
operations.  The  general  reader  will,  at  least,  be  able  to  form  an  opin- 
ion of  the  time,  care,  and  labor  necessary  to  make  a  good  and  useful 
analysis  of  a  soil. 

PreUminary  aperatiom. — The  soil  to  be  analyzed,  after  it  was  brought 
to  the  laboratory,  was  allowed  to  remain,  in  the  cotton  bag  in  which  it 
was  first  collected,  fully  exposed  to  the  warm  free  air  of  the  room,  un- 
til it  had  been  thoroughly  dried  at  the  common  temperature.  It  was 
then  passed  through  a  wire  seive  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  aper- 
tures to  the  inch,  and,  if  in  clods,  rubbed  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  with 
precaution  not  to  grind  up  any  of  the  gravel  or  fragments  of  rock, 
&c.,  which  it  might  contain;  which  were  thus  removed  and  estimated. 
The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  bring  the  whole  specimen  of  soil  tq 
a  state  of  uniform  mixture,  and  to  remove  from  it  the  coarser  gravel, 
vegetable  roots,  &c ,  which  it  might  contain. 

LHffestian  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid. — ^For  this  process,  by 
which  we  hope  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  Mlubh  maiter  in  the  soil| 
which  is  immediaiely  available  far  vegetable  nourishment^  a  quantity, 
generally  thirty  grammes,  of  the  air-dried  soil,  is  weighed  and  placed 
in  an  eight-ounce  strong  vial,  with  a  close  fitting  stopper,  and  the  botr 
tie  is  filled  up  with  distilled  water,  which  has  been  qharged  with  pure 
carbonic  acid  gas,  under  f^  prpssure  of  i^bout  two  i^tmQsph^res.  Th^ 
(dosely  stopped  bottle,  properly  numbered,  is  then  allowed  to  remain, 
for  about  a  month,  in  a  sand-bath,  so  placed,  in  relation  to  the  fire, 
that  the  temperc^ture  is  generally  about  that  Qf  summer  heat    After 
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this  time  the  contents  are  filtered,  and  the  clear  liquid  evaporated  care- 
fully to  dryness,  in  a  glass  beaker,  finishing  the  evaporation  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  in  a  platinum  capsule.  After  this  dried 
extract  has  been  cooled  under  a  bell-glass,  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
carefully  weighed,  and  its  proportion  of  organic  and  volatile  matters  es- 
timated by  the  loss  which  the  dried  extract  sustains  after  these  matters 
had  been  completely  burnt  off  at  a  red  heat  over  the  spirit-lamp.  The 
fixed  residuum  of  the  extract,  after  burning  off  the  organic  and  volatile 
matters,  was  next  dissolved  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  with  a  little  ni- 
tric acid  added  to  per-oxidate  the  iron^  if  necessary ;  the  solution  flitt- 
ed, and  the  undissolved  siUcOf  after  drying  and  ignition,  was  weighed. 
But,  of  most  of  the  soils  treated  in  this  way,  the  Jk^  resHuum  was 
black  or  very  dark  colored,  finom  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of 
per-oxide  of  manganese,  and  consequentiy,  when  it  was  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  considerable  amount  of  chlorine  gas  is  evolved,  in 
mixture  with  the  carbonic  acid,  which  results  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  carbonates  present  From  which  &ct  it  is  evident  that,  in  most 
soils,  especially  those  which  are  rich  in  organic  matters,  the  oxide  of 
manganese  exists  in  a  condition  to  be  easily  soluble  in  water  charged 
with  carbonic  add. 

The  acid  solution  of  the  Jh^  residuum  was  now  analyzed  in  the 
usual  way,  as  will  be  described  under  the  ffeneral  analysis.  It  not  be- 
.  ing  thought  advisable^  in  the  analysis  of  this  extmct,  however,  to  spend 
the  time  which  would  be  necessary  to  estimate  separately  the  alumina, 
oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the 
solution,  as  these  various  ingredients  are  more  completely  estimated  in 
the  general  analysis  of  the  soil — ^the  object  of  the  digestion  of  the  soil 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  add  being,  as  above  stated,  mainly  to 
ascertain  the  relative  proportion  of  easily  soluble  matter  present  in  it, 
which  would  probably  represent  the  quantity  of  immediate  available 
food  for  plants  which  it  contained. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  as  the  carbonates  of  lime,  magno- 
da,  and  manganese,  as  wdl  as  some  forms  of  the  organic  matter  of  the 
soil,  are  quite  soluble  in  the  carbonated  water,  the  extrad  may  be  in 
comparatively  lafge  quantity,  if  these  substances  are  in  considerable 
proportion  in  the  soil,  whilst  there  may  be  a  rdative  defidency  of  pot- 
ash and  soda,  or  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  adds;  so  that,  coMe- 
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qaeatiy,  ibe  actaal  weight  of  the  soluble  tnaiter,  extracted  by  the  wa- 
ter charged  with  carboDic  acid,  will  not  exactly  represent  the  present 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  analysis  of  this  extract,  however,  it  is  be- 
lieved,  is  earned  far  enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  these  relation- 
ships. 

jEsiifnatim  of  the  fine  and  coarse  sand. — ^The  thirty  grammes  of  soil 
which  have  been  digested  in  the  water  charged  with  carbonic  add, 
whilst  still  wet,  is  washed  out  of  the  filter  into  a  glass  cylinder,  in 
which,  in  the  course  of  seya^  days,  the  sand  which  it  contains  is  wash* 
ed  as  dean  as  possible  from  the  day  and  finer  partides  of  the  soil : 
this  is  done  by  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  water,  allowing  it  to  stand 
until  f^e  sand  has  subsided,  then  pouring  ofif  the  turbid  water,  and  re* 
peating  this  operation  until  the  sand  and  ccarser  partides,  generally, 
settle  perfectly  dear.  The  sand,  &;a,  are  now  poured  on  a  filter,  dried 
at  212^  F.,  and  weighed;  it  is  then  sifled  through  a  seive  of  fine  bol^ 
iog  doth,  of  five  thousand  apertures  to  the  inch,  and  f^e  coarser  par- 
tides  weighed,  and  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  although,  in  all  the  soils  exam- 
ined,  very  fine  silidous  sand  exists  in  laige  proportion,  all  that  is  wash- 
ed out  in  the  operation  just  described  is  not  of  this  character;  for,  in 
many  of  the  soils — especially  those  from  the  central  limestone  dis- 
tricts of  the  state — ^there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  rounded,  soit^ 
feiTu^ous  mineral,  resembling  concretions,  generally  small,  called  by 
some  ^shot  iron  ore,"  or  larger,  called  'Hron  gravd,"  which  add  thdr 
weight  to  that  of  the  silidous  sand  washed  out  by  the  water.  These 
ferruginous  partides  dissolve,  mainly,  in  the  adds  in  which  the  soil  is 
digested  for  analysis;  and  thus  it  sometimes  appears  that  the  sand, 
&C.,  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  water  may  be  more  in  weight  than  the 
sand  and  iusoluNe  dUeaies  found  in  the  geneml  analysis. 

The  coarser  partides  d  some  other  of  the  soils,  eq)ecially  those 
firom  the  Q«atemary  Formation,  Coal  Measures,  or  sub-carboniferous 
sandstone,  are  finequently  silidous  sand;  ud  sometimes  the  microscope 
diflclefles  in  it  rounded  grains  of  quartasose  minerals,  of  various  kinds, 
dmikr  in  appeuauioe  to  those  of  the  boulders  of  the  drift  period. 

GENERAL    ANALYSIS. 

The  general  analysis  of  the  soil  is  usually  completed  long  before 
the  processes  just  detailed  are  brought  to  a  conclusion.    The  quantity 
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of  soil  taken  for  this  purpose  is  generally  two  grammes.  This  qua  n* 
tity,  introdaced  into  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  is  exposed  to  the 
temperature  of  400°  F.,  in  an  oil-bath,  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 
weighed  after  it  has  again  been  allowed  to  cool  down  to  the  ordinaiy 
temperature  under  a  bell-glass  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  loss  of  weight 
which  it  experiences  is  the  weight  of  the  moisture^  generally  called 
Hygrometric  moistute;  the  quantity  of  which  generally  exemplifies  the 
absorptive  power  of  the  soil — in  other  words,  the  relative  amount  of 
water  which  it  is  capable  of  holding,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  when 
it  is  apparently  perfectly  dry.  The  aluminous  soils  hold  more  of  this 
moisture  than  the  sandy;  and  those  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
organic  matters  hold  the  most  of  any ;  the  organic  matter s^  called  Hur 
muSy  Geine^  &c.,  &c.,  by  writers,  having  a  higher  hygrometric  power 
than  almost  any  common  substances  known.  This  same  quantity  of 
soil  in  which  the  moisture  has  been  estimated  is  now  ignited  in  the 
crucible,  over  the  spirit-lamp,  with  free  exposure  to  the  air,  until  all  the 
organic  and  volatile  matters  are  burnt  off  and  dissipated.  Weighed 
with  the  same  precautions  the  loss  of  weight  gives  that  of  these  sub-  . 
stances,  which  consist  of  black  or  brownish  organic  matter,  (humus, 
geine,  &c.,  &c.,)  water,  with  traces  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid. 

This  same  portion  of  the  soil  is  now  transferred  into  a  small  beaker 
glass,  and  digested  for  about  ten  days,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  in 
strong  nitric  acid,  to  which  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added, 
for  the  estimation  of  the  phosph($ric  acid  of  the  soil,  by  the  process  of 
Sonnenschein.  For  this  purpose,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  mixture 
is  filtered,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  is  added 
to  the  filtrate,^  which  is  then  evaporated  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  dry- 
ness, on  the  sand-bath.  During  the  evaporation,  the  excess  of  nitric 
acid,  with  the  aid  of  the  chlorine  from  the  hydrochloric  acid,  decom- 
poses all  the  ammonia  of  the  molybdate  of  ammonia,  and  the  molyb- 
dic  acid  goes  down,  with  all  the  phosphoric  acid  present,  as  a  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  water  and  in  pure  nitric  acid.  After  diluting  with 
pure  water  the  concentrated  acid  residuum,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
some  hours  to  settle  and  cool  thoroughly,  the  precipitate,  containing 
the  phosphoric  and  molybdic  acids,  is  collected  in  a  filter  and  washed 
with  cold  distilled  water;  all  the  other  materials  of  the  soil,  soluble  in 

•The  Um/kraU  U  applied  to  the  clear  liquid  which  paieee  through  the  filter. 
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diluted  nitric  acid  or  water,  pass  through  the  filter.  This  moist  pre- 
cipitate is  now  dissolved  out  from  the  beaker  and  the  filter,  by  means 
of  water  of  ammonia,  and  from  the  solution  the  ammonio-sulphate  of 
magnesia  precipitates  all  the  phosphoric  acidj  as  ammonio-phosphate  of 
magnesia ;  which,  after  standing  for  about  twelve  hours,  is  collected  in  a 
filter,  washed  thoroughly  with  diluted  water  of  ammonia,  dried,  ignit- 
ed, and  weighed,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  estimated — ^its  proportion  to 
the  soil,  dried  at  400^  F.,  being  obtained  by  calculation.  When,  as 
sometimes  occurs,  a  considerable  excess  of  molybdic  acid  has  been 
thrown  down  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  addition  to  the  ammoniacal 
solution  of  an  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium  is  necessary,  to  prevent 
some  of  it  firom  falling  with  the  ammonio*phosphate  of  magnesia,  and 
causing  an  error  of  excess  in  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid; 
but,  when  conducted  with  the  precautions  indicated,  this  method,  which 
is  a  slight  modification  of  the  process  of  Sonnenschein,  is  found  to  be 
far  superior,  in  rapidity,  accuracy,  and  delicacy,  as  a  general  process  ap- 
plicable to  most  complex  mixtures,  to  any  other  hitherto  used  for  the 
estimation  of  phosphoric  acid;  and,  more  espemlly,  its  use  will  great- 
ly increase  the  certainty  and  utility  uf  analyses  of  the  soil,  in  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  accurately  to  estimate 
this  essential  ingredient. 

The  filtrate  from  the  mixed  precipitate  of  molybdic  and  phosphoric 
acids,  not  being  further  employed  in  the  analysis,  another  quantity  of 
two  grammes  of  the  same  soil,  which  has  been  sufficientiy  dried  at  the 
temperature  of  400^  F.,  is  digested  for  about  ten  days,  at  a  moderate 
temperature,  in  the  sand-bath,  in  a  hard  glass  flask,  with  an  excess  of 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  a  littie  pure  nitric  acid  has  been  addl- 
ed— ^the  mixture  being  allowed  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  end  of 
the  process.  After  dilution  with  water  the  mixture  is  then  filtered,  and 
the  sand  and  insoluble  silicates^  washed,  dried,  and  ignited,  are  now 
accurately  weighed  and  recorded. 

The  filtered  solution  is  immediately  precipitated  with  pure  water  of 
ammonia,''^  and  the  precipitate,  (which  consists  of  alumina,  oxides  of 
iron  and  manganese,  phosphates,  and  generally  some  magnesia,)  after 

*In  some  of  the  early  anftlysis  this  add  filtrate  was  first  eraporated  to  full  dryness,  and  ro- 
dissolved  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  to  estimate  the  mduble  tiUca,  but  this  additional  process 
was  soon  abandoned,  beoaose  it  was  believed  the  time  necessary  for  it  ooold  be  more  pvofltablj 
employed  in  ineressiag  tiie  number  of  the  oomparative  analyses. 
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being  well  washed  with  hot  water  is  tmnsferred,  while  yet  moists  into  a 
silver  crucible,  in  which  it  is  digested  for  some  hours  in  the  water-bath, 
in  pietty  strong  solution  of  absolutely  pure  potash ;  whiob  dissdves 
out  the  alumina  from  the  other  ingredients,  (except  some  of  the  phos- 
phoric  acid  which  is  disregarded  in  this  prooesa)  The  potash  solution, 
filtered  from  the  remaining  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  and  the  mag- 
nesia, is  now  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  some  chlorate  of  potash 
being  added  to  destroy  any  organic  matter  which  might  interfere  with 
the  full  precipitation  of  the  alumina,  and,  after  the  solution  has  been 
concentrated  to  a  small  volume  by  evaporation,  the  aiumfia  is  thrown 
down  from  it  by  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  some  sulphuret  of  ammo- 
nium ;  it  is  washed  very  carefully  with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed.  The  mixed  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  the  magne- 
sia, remaining  fron  digestion  in  the  potash  solution,  are  now  dissolved 
from  the  filter  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  carefully  neutralized 
with  ammonia,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
succinate  of  ammonia,  which  throws  it  down  as  basic  succinate  of  iron, 
leaving,  if  the  process  is  carefully  p^ormed,  all  the  oxide  of  manga- 
nese and  the  magnesia  in  the  solution.  On  filtering  the  mixture,  to 
separate  the  succinate  of  iron,  aft^  it  has  been  somewhat  washed  &om 
the  filtrate,  some  ammonia  is  added  to  the  precipitate  in  the  filter, 
which,  by  withdrawing  from  it  the  succinic  acid,  &cilitates  the  subse- 
quent process  of  ignition  preparatory  to  wei^ng  the  oxide  of  iron. 

The  oxide  of  wianganese  is  now  precipitated  from  the  filtrate,  after  it 
has  been  concentrated  by  ev^oration  to  a  small  bulk,  by  the  addition 
of  sulphuret  of  ammonium,  and  from  the  concentrated  filtrate,  any 
magnesia  which  may  be  present,  is  thrown  down  and  estimated  as 
triple  phosphate,  by  the  use  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammoma.  It 
is  recommended  by  Rose^  to  re-dissolve  in  hydrochloric  add,  the  sul- 
phuret of  manganese,  (preeipitated  by  sulphuret  of  ammonium,)  and 
re-precipitated  it  with  carbonate  of  soda,  &a ;  bat  it  was  fonnd  by  ex- 
periment, that  thorough  roasting  of  the  sulphuret  of  ipanganese,  con- 
verted it  easily  into  the  brown  oxide,  and  this  complicatioB  of  the  pro- 
cess wac  thus  avoided. 

Returning  to  the  first  filtrate  from  the  precipitate,  by  the  addition 
of  ammonia,  to  the  original  acid  solution,  which  contains  all  the  lime^ 
most  of  the  magnesia,  some  oxide  of  manganese,  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  alkalies ; — simultaneous  with  the  operations  which  have  just 
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been  described,  we  tbiow  down  the  lime^  from  this  filtrate^  by  the  ad- 
tion  to  it  of  oxalate  of  ammonia ;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter, 
dry,  ignite  it,  treat  it  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
weigh  it ;  the  Ume  is  thus  estimated  as  carbonate  of  Umcj  in  the  usual 
way.  To  the  filtrate  fin>m  the  oxalate  of  lime,  which  now  contains  a 
hu^  quantity  of  ammonia  salts  is  next  added  an  excess  oiferfeMy 
pure  nitric  acid,  and  it  is  evaporated  to  complete  dryness,  on  the  sand- 
bath.  In  this  process,  proposed  by  Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  the  ni- 
tric acid  destroys  all  the  ammonia  salt,  and  leaves  the  magnesia,  oidde 
of  managanese,  and  alkaUes,  as  nitrates,  with  any  sulphuric  acid  which 
may  have  been  in  the  soil,  provided  a  heat  sufiicient  to  dissipate  that 
acid  has  not  been  used  at  the  latter  end  of  the  operation.  It  some- 
times happens,  however,  where  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  free 
ammonia,  or  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  the  liquid,  that  some  of  the 
ammonia  is  left  as  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  is  more  difficult  to  de- 
compose than  the  hydrochlorate  in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid;  and  which, 
if  left  in  the  residuum,  would  interfere  with  the  subsequent  processes. 
To  remove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  new  portion  of  nitric  acid 
with  a  little  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  by  the  evolution  of  chlorine, 
soon  destroys  the  anmionia  which  is  present 

The  dried  residuum  of  nitrates,  &c.,  is  now  removed  firom  the  sand- 
bath,  allowed  to  cool,  and  drenched  with  pttre  acetic  acid,  and  a  suffi- 
dnt  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  enough  of  pure  acetate  of  baryta 
is  added  to  the  dilute  solution  to  precipitate  all  the  sulphuric  acid ; 
after  the  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  has  subsided,  it  is  collected 
by  filtration,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed,  and  thus  the  sulphu" 
ric  add  of  the  soil  is  estimated. 

The  filtrate  firom  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  now  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  transferred,  by  means  of  a  littie  oxalic  acid  and  water,  into 
a  small  porcelain  capsule,  in  which  it  is  heated  and  evaporated  again  to 
dryness  with  an  excess  of  pure  oxalic  acid,  which  changes  the  nitrates 
into  oxalates.  The  dried  residuum,  which  contains  the  magnesia,  some 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  the  alkalies,  is  next  perfectiy  ignited,  which 
changes  the  oxalates  to  carbonates,  any  excess  of  baryta  from  the  acetate 
being  also  changed  to  carbonate. 

To  separate  the  dtkalies  from  the  other  ingredients  of  this  residuum, 
it  is  thoroughly  washed  with  water  through  a  filter,  and  the  dissolved 
alkaline  carbonates  changed  to  chlorides  by  the  addition  of  a  littie  by- 
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diochloric  acid ;  the  saline  residuum^  after  complete  eyaporation  and 
ignition  of  this  solution  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  is  weighed 
and  the  weight  of  the  alkaline  chlorides  is  recorded.  Re-dissolving 
this  mixture  of  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  in  water,  the  two 
alkalies  are  separated  and  estimated  in  the  usual  way,  by  evaporation 
of  the  solution  in  a  water-bath  with  chloride  of  platinum,  washing  the 
soda-chloro-platinate  from  the  potash  salt,  which,  collected  on  a  weigh- 
ed filter,  and  dried  at  212^,  is  weighed,  and  thus  the  potash  9Jid  soda 
are  estimated. 

The  magnesia,  which  remains  in  the  portion  of  the  residuum  which 
is  insoluble  in  water,  is  now  dissolved  on  the  filter  in  diluted  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  after  evaporation  of  the  !j  solution,  and  ignition  in  a  plati- 
num capsule,  it  is  weighed  as  sulphate.  Should  there  be  much  oxide 
of  manganese  in  the  insoluble  residuum,  the  magnesia  is  dissolved  out 
of  the  mixture  by  means  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  (sulphuric  acid  being 
subsequently  added  to  the  filtrate  &c.,  to  convert  it  to  sulphate,)  and  the 
oxide  of  manganese  separately  estimated. 

By  this  mode  of  analysis,  it  will  be  seen,  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  moisture,  organic  matters^  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  are  estimated 
in  a  separate  quantity  of  the  soil,  all  its  ingredients  are  determined 
from  a  single  weighed  portion,  and  thus  a  useful  control  over  the  gen- 
eral accuracy  of  analysis  is  secured ;  for  if  the  sum  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients found,  varies  much  from  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of  soil  taken 
for  analysis,  it  is  a  proof  that  some  error  exists,  and  the  processes  must 
be  repeated. 

Other  constituent  ingredients  of  soils  might  have  been  estimated  in 
these  analyses,  as  for  example,  chlorinej  nitric  acid,  or  mtrates,  and  es^ 
pecially  ammonia  ;  but  whilst  it  is  known  that  these,  or  some  of  them, 
are  almost  constantly  present  in  soils,  their  determination  would  have 
required  separate  processes,  and  would  have  increased  the  time  and 
labor  necessary  for  the  analysis,  probably  more  than  would  have  been 
justified  by  the  value  of  the  results,  diminishing  in  a  proportionate 
degree  the  number  of  different  soils  which  could  be  submitted  to  ex- 
amination in  the  limited  time.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  ammo- 
nia, which,  according  to  recent  experiments  in  the  laboratory  of  Liebig 
and  elsewhere,  is  always  present,  in  considerable  proportion,  in  all  soils, 
even  the  most  sterile.     The  reader  will  readily  admit  that  time  and 
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labor  enough  are  required  to  complete  the  analysis  of  a  soil,  even  with- 
out the  separate  estimation  of  these  ingredients. 

The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  the  seperate  determination,  in  the 
analysis  of  the  soils,  of  the  various  kinds  of  organic  matters  which  is 
present  in  them,  by  means  of  various  alkaline  solutions,  &c.,  &c.  It 
has  been  usual  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  separation  and  estima- 
tion of  the  different  varieties  of  these  substances  found  in  soils;  but  it  is 
believed  that  these  determinations,  which  consume  a  great  deal  of  time> 
are  of  comparatively  little  practical  value,  a^  it  is  known  that  these  varie- 
ties of  organic  matters  of  the  soil  pass  readily  into  each  other,  and  that 
doubts  even  exist  as  to  the  separate  identity  of  some  of  these  humic 
adds.  Moreover,  experience  and  chemical  analyses  demonstrate,  that 
the  fertility  of  a  soil  is  &r  from  being  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
organic  matters  present  in  it. 

With  a  view  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  to  as  small 
a  limit  as  possible,  and  hence  to  increase,  to  the  greatest  extent,  the 
amount  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory  in  a  given  time,  the  writer  has, 
during  the  course  of  these  investigations,  carried  on  a  great  number  of 
separate  analyses  at  the  same  time,  taking  care  to  ticket  each  diges- 
tion flask,  beaker,  funnel,  capsule,  &c.,  with  a  number  and  letter  cor- 
responding with  those  attached  to  the  record  of  the  operation  in  the 
Laboratory  note-book — ^in  which  every  single  process  performed  is  re? 
corded  at  the  instant,  under  its  proper  head — ^he  geners^Uy  has  had  as 
many  as  twenty  to  forty  different  soils  in  the  course  of  analysis  at 
once^  in  various  stages  of  progress;  and  three  times  that  number  of 
operations — as  drying,  digestion,  precipitation,  filtration,  washing,  evap? 
oration,  weighing,  &c. — progressing  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  oil- 
bath,  sand-bath,  and  water-bath ;  the  range  of  filter  stands,  twelve  in 
number,  are  sometimes  all  crowded  at  once ;  and  the  operator,  having 
every  instant  of  his  time  in  active  and  profitable  use,  never  has  occa- 
sion to  wait  a  moment  on  any  of  the  operations,  which,  by  the  use  of  a 
little  forethought,  follow  each  other  in  a  constant  succession,  without 
i  ijury  to  any,  or  confusion. 

In  this  nianner,  by  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  numbers  on  the 
beakers,  filters,  &c.|  &c.,  and  the  continual  and  careful  record  of  every 
operation  at  the  time  of  its  performance,  and  of  every  product  or 
^uct  as  it  is  obtained  and  weighed,  error  and  confusion  may  be  avoid- 
ed; and  with  the  final  summing  up  of  the  analysis  4  deoionstr^tion  qf 
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its  accuracy  is  generally  obtained.  In  fact  the  influence  of  any  un- 
conscious bias  of  the  mind,  in  relation  to  any  soil  under  analysis,  is 
thus  prevented,  as  it  is  not  generally  known,  except  by  reference  to 
the  record  book,  to  what  soil  the  substance  in  hand  belongs,  which  is 
designated  on  the  beaker,  filter,  funnel,  &c.,  by  its  key  number  only. 
In  this  mode  of  working,  also,  many  of  the  mechical  operations,  as 
those  of  trituration,  filtration,  washing  precipitates  or  the  sand,  &c., 
^  &c.,  haye  been  performed  by  an  intelligent  young  assistant,  and  thus 
the  amount  of  effective  work  has  been  doubled,  for  the  time  being, 
without  a  corresponding  increase  of  expense  to  the  state;  and,  conse- 
quently, a  larger  number  of  minute  analyses  have  been  completed  in 
the  time  employed  than  would  be  thought  possible  by  many  experienc- 
ed analytical  chemists,  some  of  whom  are  persuaded  that  no  more  than 
one  analysis  of  this  kind — classed  amongst  the  most  difficultr~can  be 
earned  on  at  one  time. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  believed  by  many  persons,  and  even  some 
chemists  of  experience,  that  the  art  of  chemical  analysis  has  not  ar- 
rived at  that  degree  of  certainty  and  accuracy,  that  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  soil  by  cultivation  can  be  ascertained  by  this  means,  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  purest  reagents  and  the  most  delicate  balances. 
This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  memorable  failure  of  the  expe- 
rienced German  chemists,  who  were  employed  by  the  Landes  OecMO* 
me  Collegium,  (board  of  agriculture,)  of  Prussia,  to  endeavor  to  as- 
certain the  changes  produced  in  soil  on  which  a  single  kind  of  crop 
had  been  cultivated  pntil  it  refused  to  bear  it  any  longer.  To  make 
.  the  determination  more  accurate  each  sample  of  the  soil  so  treated,  by 
different  farmers,  from  fourteen  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  entrusted 
to  three  different  chemists  to  be  analyzed;  and  the  results  obtained 
were  so  very  discrepant  as  to  be  entirely  useless,  as  may  be  inferred, 
from  the  inspection  of  the  following  table,  giving  a  view  of  the  pro- 
portional quantities,  in  round  numbers,  of  phosphoric  acid,  of  soda, 
and  of  potash,  in  three  corresppnding  analyses,  by  three  different  chem- 
ists: 
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Number 

Fhoaphoric  acid 

Potash 

Soda 

of  the 
soil. 

In  first 
aoalytis. 

In  2nd 
analysis. 

In  third 
analysis. 

In  first 
analysis. 

In  2nd 
analysis. 

In  third 
analysis. 

In  first 
analysis. 

In  2nd 
analysis. 

In  third 
analysis. 

1 

2 

9 

10 

1 

1 
trace 

1 

3 

19 

114 

103 

7 
92 

1 
18 

3 

1 

3 

trace 

1 
12 

1 
0 

0 

6 

2 

0.05 

6 

1 

2 

trace 

1 

19 

2 

0 

0 

67 

1 

0.04 

Liebig  attributes  these  great  variations  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring^ 
from  a  field,  a  perfectly  uniform  average  specimen  of  the  soil ;  but  we 
cannot  help  believing  that  other  causes,  such  as  want  of  care  to  secure 
the  utmost  degree  of  accuracy,  use  of  the  reagents  sold  commonly  as 
chemically  pure,  &c.,  &c.,  must  have  helped  to  produce  the  discordant 
results;  we  will  not,  however,  pretend  to  sustain  an  opinion  on  this 
peculiar  case,  in  the  face  of  such  high  authority,  but  will  be  content 
with-  the  assertion,  that,  in  our  laboratory,  experience  in  many  such 
operations,  sometimes  repeated  more  than  once  on  the  same  specimens 
of  soil,  has  now  fully  demonstrated,  that  whilst,  in  operating  with  the 
small  quantities,  necessarily  taken  in  a  soil  analysis,  to  learn  the  com- 
position of  the  millions  of  tons  of  soil  of  a  whole  district  of  country, 
and  especially  the  changes  produced  in  it  by  cultivation,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  every  precaution,  and  the  utmost  degree  of  delicacy  and  accura- 
cy in  all  the  operations;  yet,  that  with  the  means  and  appliances  now 
at  the  service  of  the  analytical  chemist,  such  a  result  is  attainable;  and 
we  think  this  statement,  however  hazardous  it  may  seem,  will  be  found 
to  be  sustained  in  the  following  report 

It  is  agreed,  however,  that  it  could  not  be  attained  before  the  bal- 
ance of  the  analytical  chemist  had  been  brought  to  its  present  degree 
of  delicacy;  it  could  not  be  done  before  the  discovery  of  some  of  the 
improved  modem  processes  of  analysis — for  example,  those  for  the 
easy  and  certain  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  alkalies. 
It  cannot  yet  be  done  without  constant  attention  to  every  precaution, 
and  the  utmost  watchfulness  against  error  in  every  operation.  Some 
of  the  necessary  precautions  it  may  be  well  enough  briefly  to  enumer- 
ate: 

1.  All  the  acids  and  other  reagents,  and  the  distilled  water,  used  in 
the  processes,  must  be  ahsolutely  and  perfectly  pure;  and,  as  perfectly 
pure  reagents  are  somewhat  rare;  even  amongst  those  which  are  sold  by 
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manufacturing  chemists  as  chemcaUy  pure,  it  is  always  necessary  full  y 
to  test,  as  to  their  purity,  all  the  substances  employed,  and,  very  fre- 
quently, to  purify  them.  It  has  been  necessary,  for  example,  during 
the  course  of  these  investigations,  to  purify,  by  re-distillation,  all  the 
nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  used,  notwithstanding 
they  had  been  purchased  from  chemical  manufacturing  houses,  with 
the  express  stipulation  that  they  should  be  supplied  perfectly  chemt' 
colly  pure.  The  oxalic  acid,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  other  re- 
agents supplied  were  also  almost  always  to  be  purified,  to  secure  accu. 
racy  in  the  results. 

2.  The  best  Swedish  filter-paper,  purified  first  by  digestion  in  dilut- 
ed hydrochloric  acid,  and  thorough  subsequent  washing,  for  some  hours, 
by  displacement,  with  distilled  water,  must  be  employed. 

8.  The  digestion  flasks  and  beakers,  in  which  the  soil  is  submitted 
to  the  action  of  acids,  must  be  of  the  very  hardest  glass,  which  is  not 
attacked,  in  the  slightest  degree,  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid. 

4.  To  secure  a  fair  comparison,  in  analyzing  several  specimens  from 
the  same  locality,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  cultivation  upon 
the  soil,  or  the  relative  nature  of  the  sub-soil  or  under-clay,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  digest  each  sample  in  about  the  same  quantity  of  acid  of 
equal  strength,  and  expose  each  to  the  same  temperature  for  the  same 
length  of  time;  because,  many  of  the  ingredients  of  the  soil— even 
potash  and  soda,  and  especially  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  lime  and  mag« 
nesia,  and  perhaps  phosphoric  acid— are  in  combination  with  the  silica,  as 
silicates,  which  are  acted  on  with  difficulty,  even  by  concentrated  acids; 
it  is  found  that  the  stronger  the  acids,  the  greater  the  relative  quanti- 
ty of  them  employed,  the  longer  the  time  of  the  digestion,  and  the 
higher  the  temperature,  the  more  of  these  insoluble  silicates  are  decom- 
posed, and  the  more  of  the  above  mentioned  ingredients,  and  the  less 
of  insoluble  residue,  are  found  in  the  analysis. 

We  take  occasion  here,  incidentally,  to  renuurk,  that  the  quantities 
of  the  essential  ingredients  of  the  soil — of  the  potash,  soda,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, phosphoric  acid,  &c. — which  are  stated  in  the  following  analyses, 
do  not  fully  represent  the  total  of  those  contained  in  the  soil  analyzed, 
because  of  the  fact  that  some  of  these  substances  still  remain  locked 
up,  for  the  present,  in  the  insoluble  silicates,  which  resisted  the  aotion 
of  the  acids  as  applied,  but  which  can  only  become  available  for  tho 
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uses  of  growing  plants,  after  a  slow  decomposition  of  those  silicates, 
under  the  atmospheric  agencies,  during  a  great  lapse  of  time. 

5.  In  the  estimation  of  the  potash,  by  evaporation^  in  the  water- 
batih,  of  the  solution  of  the  mixed  alkaline  chlorides  with  chloride  of 
platinum,  the  capsule  containing  the  mixture  must  be  entirely  seclud- 
ed from  the  ammoniacal  fumes  which  are  frequently  floating  in  the  air 
of  the  laboratory,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  as  these  fumes  are  greedi- 
ly absorbed  by  the  mixture,  the  additional  weight  of  the  ammonia 

chloride  of  platinum — thus  produced,  would  increase  the  apparent 
weight  of  the  potash  found,  and  thus  cause  a  serious  irregularity. 

6.  The  use  of  the  most  delicate  and  perfect  balances,  the  most  care- 
ful attention  to  accuracy  in  weighing,  to  the  weights,  and  counterpoise, 
and  to  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  every  vessel  or  article  used 
in  the  processes. 

In  addition  to  all,  may  be  mentioned,  the  necessity  for  a  good  deal 
of  preliminary  training  in  chemical  manipulations  in  the  laboratory 
without  which  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  such  delicate  operations 
with  any  hope  of  success.  The  idea  proposed  by  some,  that  a  farmer 
might  be  able  to  analyze  his  own  soil,  is  founded  on  an  erroneous  view 
of  the  nature  and  objects  of  a  good  soil  analysis. 

If  it  were  true,  as  was  believed  by  even  some  distinguished  chem- 
ists, not  very  long  ago,  that  the  value  of  the  soil,  and  its  influence 
upon  crops,  depended  mainly  on  its  mechanical  or  physical  propertiesj 
it  might  be  easy,  by  a  series  of  careful  siftings  and  washings  with  wa- 
ter— ^such  as  were  proposed  by  persons  having  this  idea  of  soil  analy- 
sis— ^for  a  farmer  to  perform  these  operations  for  himself,  with  the  aid 
of  very  simple  apparatus     But  since  it  has  been  discovered — as  will 

be  seen  to  be  demonstrated  also  by  the  analyses  of  Kentucky  soil 

that,  although  much  depends  upon  the  physical  properties  of  a  soil 

as  on  its  relative  degree  of  fineness,  or  coarseness,  &c., — ^yet  the  real 
source  of  its  ability  to  support  vegetable  growth  is  mainly  in  its  chem-' 
col  cawtiiuiion;  and  that  the  differ  met  between  a  fertile  and  a  sterile 
s<rilf  both  firequentiy  having  neariy  the  same  physical  properties,  is 
caused  by  the  difference  in  their  proportion  of  those  essential  inyredienis 
which  ffenerally  exist  in  the  soU  in  the  smallest  quantities — quantities, 
which,  when  compared  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  soil,  may  seem  to 
be  very  inaignifioant|  and  whicb,  in  such  a  portion  as  is  generally  ta- 
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ken  for  a  soil  analysis,  could  often  not  be  appreciated  by  means  of  a 
common  balance. 

This  fact  may  be  seen  to  be  exemplified  in  the  two  following  analy- 
ses taken  from  the  preceding  volume  of  this  report  The  one  of  soil 
No.  226,  from  the  knob  formation  in  Russell  county,  and  the  other  of 
soil  No.  550,  Tirgin  soil,  from  the  blue  limestone  of  Lower  Silurian  for- 
mation in  Woodford  county — ^rich  "blue-grass"  soil — ^which  may  be  ta- 
ken as  extreme  cases: 

No.  226    No.  550 
Soluble  extract  givea  up,  by  1000  grains  of  the  soil,  to  wa- 

ter  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  •        ....        2.221         6.014 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.170  7.771 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,     ...  4.478  12.961 

Carbonate  of  lime, .176  2.464 

Magnesia, .066  .173 

Phosphoric  acid, .088  ,319 

Sulphuric  acid,         ---»--.-  .227  .150 

Potash, .063  .394 

Soda, .068  .130 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 90.786      75.266 

The  difference  in  the  prodnctiveness  of  these  two  soils  does  not  de- 
pend on  their  mechanical  or  physical  properties,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  both  in  an  equally  fine  state  of  division  and  are 
peihaps  equally  well  drained,  &c.  It  does  not  depend  on  their  rela- 
tive proportions  of  organic  matters,  or  of  alumina  and  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganese,  for  it  is  found  that  soils  may  be  comparatively  unfer- 
tile, although  they  may  contain  large  proportions  of  these;  but  it  de- 
pends upon  the  greater  relative  amount  of  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric 
acid,  potash,  and  soda,  contained  in  the  blue  limestone  soil. 

Of  these  important  substances,  the  difference  in  quantity,  in  the  two 
soils,  may  seem  insignificant  at  first  sight,  or  to  the  experienced  ob- 
server— as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  only  the  dif^ 
ference  between  0.088  and  0.319  of  a  part  in  a  hundred  parts  of  the 
soil;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  potash,  only  the  difference  between  0.063 
and  0.394  of  a  part  in  the  same  quantity ;  yet  they  will  be  found  to 
be  relatively  quite  laige,  on  comparing  together  the  various  soil  analy- 
ses in  the  following  report>  and  swell  to  something  enormous  when  we 
apply  these  proportions  to  the  whole  quantity  of  soil  in  an  acre  of 
ground.    Thus^  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  soil  No.  226, 
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• 

oa  the  acre  of  groundy  estimated  to  weigh  about  three  millions  of 
pounds,  (3,000,000  pounds,)  taken  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  is  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  (2,640  pounds);  that  in  soil 
No.  650,  in  the  same  space,  is  equal  to  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds  (9,570  pounds;)  and  whilst  the  potash  on  the  aore  of 
soil  No.  226,  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  is  only  equal  to  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  (1,890  pounds,)  that  in  soil  No. 
550  amounts  to  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  an  1  twenty  pounds, 
(11,820  "pounds,)  to  the  acre. 

Taking  the  relative  amounts  of  sohhh  matter 8^  given  up  by  one 
thousand  grains  of  each  of  these  two  soils,  to  water  charged  with  car- 
bonic acid.  No.  220  gave  2.221  grains,  or  a  little  more  than  two  grains; 
No.  550  gave  6.0 14  grains,  more  than  six  grains.  Or,  one  pound  of 
the  former  soil  gave  up  only  15.547  grains,  a  little  more  than  fifteen 
and  a  half  grains — whilst  a  pound  of  the  latter  yielded  more  than  for- 
ty-two grains,  (42,098  grs.) ;  the  former  in  the  proportion  of  six  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds  (6,663  lbs.)  to  the  acre,  to  the 
depth  of  one  foot,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  eighteen  thousand  and 
forty-two  pounds,  (18,042  lbs.)  to  the  acre,  of  soluble  matters  imme- 
diately aviulable  for  v^etable  nourishment 

The  great  importance,  now  generally  acknowledged,  of  these,  min- 
eral elements  of  the  soil  which  usually  exist  in  it  in  small  proportions, 
has  only  been  recently  established,  and  by  means  of  numerous  analy- 
ses of  soils  and  vegetables,  and  especially  of  their  mineral  elements, 
as  exhibited  in  their  ashes,  accompanied  by  many  experiments  in  agri- 
cultuio  and  horticulture,  and  on  the  growth  of  vegetables  generally. 

Even  the  great  Berzelius,  the  best  analytical  chemist  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  seems  not  to  have  fully  appreciated  the 
paramount  value  of  these,  nor  the  real  objects  of  a  soil  analysis;  and 
the  equally  celebrated  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  exhibits  an  equal  want 
of  this  appreciation  in  the  analyses  of  soils  published  by  him.  Let 
QS,  for  example,  glance  at  two  soil  analyses  by  these  distinguished  men 
quoted  by  Liebig  in  his  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  &c.,  and  see 
how  much  of  the  real  vakie  and  properties  of  the  soils  can  be  learnt 
from  them: 
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"  Surface- 8oU  of  afield  which  produeee  the  moet  abundant  crape,  and  hoe  never 
been  manured,  (Berzeliue,)  one  hundred  parte,  confiet  of — 

Silicious  sand, 67.900 

Silica, 14.600 

Alumina, 2.000 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  iron,      - -  6.000 

Carbonate  of  lime, 11 .000 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,      .-------  1.000 

Insoluble  extractive  matter,         ...-•«.  1.260 

Insoluble  extractive  matter,  destructible  by  heat,          ...  4.000 

Animal  matter,          -         -        -        -        -        •        --        -  1.600 

Resin, .260 

Loss, .400 


100.000 

**  This  great  chemist  has  strangely  omitted  to  detect  in  this  soil, 
*'  potash,  soda,  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  manganese.  As  this  soil 
'^  is  eminent  for  its  fertility,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  all  these  in- 
"  gredients  must  have  existed  in  it" — Liebig. 

"  Surface  eoil  of  a  very  fertile  eandy  field,  from  the  vicinity  of  Tunbrid^e,  Kent. 
According  to  Davy,  one  hundred  parte  coneieted  of — 

Loose  stones  and  gravel,    /i  -----        •        -        -  13.260 

Sand  and  silica, 60.260 

Alumina, 3.260 

Peroxide  of  iron, 1.260 

Carbonate  of  lime, 4.760 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,         ..-.----  .760 

Common  salts  and  extractive  matter,      ...--.  .760 

Gypsum,      .-.----.---  .600 

Matter  destructible  by  heat, 3.760 

Vegetable  fibre, '8.600 

Water, 6.000 

Loss, 6.000 


100.000 

^*  The  great  Davy,  who  was  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  in. 
^^  organic  constituents  of  soils,  has  omitted  to  detect  phosporic  acid, 
<<  potash,  soda  and  manganese.  All  of  these  must  have  been  present 
'^  in  the  soil,  for  we  are  informed  that  it  produced  good  hops,  for  which 
'^  these  ingredients  are  indispensable.^' — Li^ig. 

Even  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  great  New  York  State  Survey,  the 
distingubhed  chemist  to  that  work.  Dr.  Emmons,  of  Albany,  while 
fiiUy  appreciating  the  great  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  alka- 
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lies  of  the  soils^  and  claiming  to  have  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the 
former  in  many  rocks  and  soils,  where  previously  they  were  not  known 
to  exist,  fails  to  give  the  determination  of  these  valuable  ing;redients 
in  almost  all  the  numerous  soil  analyses  published  in  his  splendid  vol- 
umes. And  so  has  it  been  in  most  of  the  publications  of  this  kind  in 
this  Goantry  and  in  England,  so  that  almost  the  whole  record  of  soil 
analyses  is  nearly  useless  to  scientific  agriculture,  except  some  of 
Sprengel  and  others,  in  Germany  and  France — ^such  as  are  quoted  in 
the  supplementary  chapter  on  soils,  of  Liebig's  "  Chemistry  in  its  ap- 
plication to  Agriculture  and  Physiology. '^^ 

As  late  as  1838,  in  Germany,  where  the  industrious  Cari  Sprengel 
bad  been  for  many  years  ui^ng  on  the  attention  of  the  scientific  and 
agricultural  world,  through  his  publications,  the  true  mineral  theory 
of  vegetable  nourishment,  we  find  in  Schubler's  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try, published  in  that  year,  the  opinion  gravely  supported,  that  the 
earthy  and  saline  matters  which  are  found  in  all  plants,  and  are  neces- 
sary to  their  constitution,  are  actually  produced  by  them,  by  their 
growth,  out  of  the  common  elements  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water ; 
and  the  reader  is  asked,  by  him,  ^^how  can  it  happen  that  crops  can 
be  produced  for  twenty  to  a  hundred  years,  ^e  ashes  of  which  con- 
tain large  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  of  certain  alkaline  salts, 
of  which  not  a  trace  could  be  found  in  the  soil  on  which  they  grew  !'* 
And  the  author  adds— ^^^  When  Hermbstadt,  out  of  2,261  pounds  of 
^  ashes  of  the  Mug  wort,  (Artemesia  vulgaris,)  which  grew  on  18,000 
'^  square  feet  of  sandy  soil,  obtained  936  pounds  of  calcined  potash,  it 
"  was  evident  that  each  cubic  foot  of  this  sandy  earth  must  have  coa- 
^'  tained  340  grains  of  potash,  in  order  that  the  Mugwort  could  have 
^'obtained  it  from  that  source;  as  this  is  not  to  be helieved,  in  regard 
^  to  this  Berlin  sandy  soil,  so  it  is  necessary  to  ascribe  the  production 
**  of  t*his  potash  in  the  Mugwort  only  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
^'  plant  iisdfP 

But  Sprengel,  by  carefully  analyzing  the  soil,  proved  that  within  the 
range  of  the  roots  of  the  mugwort  there  was  greatly  more  than  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  potash.  So  has  it  been  found  in  regard  to  every 
element  which  enters  into  the  vegetable  or  animal  composition;  the 
idea  that  any  of  them  can  be  maicy  or  even  obtained  by  transmutation 
from  other  elements,  by  the  force  of  vitality,  is  fully  exploded  by  accu* 
xate  investigation,  by  means  of  the  balance. 

25 
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The  Mineral  Theory  of  Vegetable  Nourishment — The  importance 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  mineral  elements  of  vegetable  food  con- 
sists principally  in  the  fact,  that  whilst  all  those  elements  of  organized 
beings  which  exist  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  water,  such  as  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  everywhere  abundant,  and  can  never 
be  exhausted,  those  elements,  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  these 
beings,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  soil,  called  by  distinction  the  mineral 
elements,  which  are  contained  in  the  soil  in  limited  quantities,  and  par- 
tially withdrawn  from  it  in  every  vegetable  which  grows  or  animal  which 
feeds  on  it,  may  readily  be  entirely  removed  from  it,  and  the  soil,  con- 
sequently, rendered  sterile. 

The  credit  of  this  theory,  which  in  latter  times  has  been  prominent- 
ly and  eloquently  brought  forward  to  public  attention  by  Liebig — ^if 
that  could  be  confined  to  a  single  individual  which  has  gradually  been 
developed  by  the  labors  and  writings  of  viany — would  more  properly 
belong  to  Carl  Sprengel,  a  most  industrious  and  accurate  agricultural 
chemist  of  Germnny,  who  had  demonstrated  it  by  his  numerous  anal- 
yses of  soils,  manures,  and  vegetables,  and  published  it  in  his  works, 
long  before  the  time  ^  Liebig's  celebrated  publications.  This  last 
distinguished  author,  indeed,  acknowledges  as  much  in  hi^^^^  Chemistry 
applied  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology, ^^  in  the  supplementar}'  chapter 
on  the  chemical  constituents  of  soils,  where,  after  quoting  some  soil 
analyses  from  Dr.  Sprengel,  he  adds:  "The  analyses  are  those  of  Dr. 
^'  Sprengel,  a  chemist  who  has  unceasingly  occupied  himself  for  the  last 
^'  twenty  years  in  endeavoring  to  point  out  the  importance  of  the  inor- 
''  ganic  ingredients  of  a  soil  for  the  developement  of  plants  cultivated 
^  upon  it.  He  considers  as  essential  all  the  inorganic  bodies  found  in  the 
^^  ashes  of  plants.  Now,  although  we  cannot  coincide  with  him  in  the 
^^  opinion  that  iron  and  manganese  are  indispensable  for  vegetable  life, 
"  (for  these  bodies  are  found  as  excrementitious  matter  only  in  the  bark, 
^'  and  never  form  a  constituent  of  an  organ,^)  yet  we  gratefully  acknowl- 
^^  edge  the  valuable  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  agriculture,  by 
^'  furnishing  a  natural  explanation  of  the  action  of  ashes,  marl,  &c.,  in 
'^  the  improvement  of  a  soil.  Sprengel  has  shown  that  these  mineral 
^^  manures  afford  to  a  soil,  alkalies,  phosphates,  and  sulphates — and 
^^  further,  that  they  exert  a  notable  influence  only  on  those  soils  iq 

•In  this  Btatemeot  Liebig  !i  evidentlT  wrong.    (P.) 
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"  which  they  are  absent  or  deficient."  The  translation  and  publication, 
in  this  country,  of  some  of  the  works  of  Sprengel,  especially  his 
^'Lehre  vom  Dunger^''  &c.;  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library 
of  the  enlightened  American  farmer. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  AGRICULTUKE. 

The  true  theory  of  agriculture,  on  which  only  a  correct  practice  can 
be  based,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  accurate  observations  and  experi- 
ments, of  great  number  and  extenf.  A  few  analyses,  for  example, 
might  only  exhibit  exceptional  cases;  the  isolated  examination  of  a 
few  soils  could  be  of  very  little  service,  for  it  is  only  by  numerous 
and  comparative  analyses  that  the  real  causes  of  fertility  or  sterility 
can  be  discovered.  Hence,  during  the  short  course  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  modern  science,  in  her  efforts  to  aid  this  most  important  of 
all  departments  of  human  industry,  agriculture,  numerous  and  falla- 
cious theories,  based  on  imperfect  knowledge,  have  been  for  a  time  pro- 
posed and  maintained,  and  have  in  their  turn  exerted  their  influence 
against  the  steady  onward  march  of  real  knowledge.  A  few  analyses 
of  the  soils  of  Kentucky,  for  example^  might  be  of  some  scientific  in- 
terest, especially  if  there  had  been  recorded,  minute  analyses  of  known 
soils  of  other  regions,  by  which  to  compare  them ;  but  in  the  absence, 
or  at  least  paucity,  of  these,  the  only  mode  of  ascertaining  the  various 
qualities  and  value  of  the  soils  of  our  state,  as  well  as  the  relative  in- 
fluence exerted  on  its  fertility  by  the  various  constituents  of  the  soil,  is 
by  the  performance  of  a  great  number  of  analyses,  of  soils  in  all  va- 
riety, from  the  different  geological  formations,  and  in  various  stages  of 
exhaustion  from  cultivation.  In  this  manner  only  can  a  complete  com- 
parison be  made  between  them,  and  their  relative  merits  and  peculiar- 
ities exhibited,  and,  incidentally,  the  real  and  essential  elements  of 
fertility  in  the  soil  fully  ascertained,  by  a  process  of  comparison  and 
exclusion. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  true  theoiy  and  practice  in  agriculture) 
practical  experience  and  scientific  research  must  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
one  may  suggest  what  the  other  must  necessarily  verify.  An  exten- 
sive series  of  coitect  scientific  investigations,  in  the  chemical  analyses 
of  soilsy  manures,  plants  and  their  ashes,  &c.,  &o.,  must  be  combined 
with  dose  piaotioal  obeervations  on  the  oalture  of  various  oropsy  in  va* 
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rious  known  conditions  or  circumstances,  of  soil,  manures,  moisture, 
heat,  light,  &c.,  &c. 

Empirical  experience  has  gone  a  great  way,  in  the  coarse  of  ages, 
towards  forming  a  correct  system  of  agriculture ;  but  its  unaided  pro- 
gress is  necessarily  very  slow  and  uncertain,  and  confined  within  cir- 
cumscribed limits.  On  the  other  band,  scientific  investigation  into  the 
nature  of  the  essential  elemente  of  the  soil,  and  the  conditions  of 
vegetable  growth,  can  only  be  verified  and  established  by  the  aid  of 
practical  experience  in  agriculture. 

Practical  experience,  moreover,  looking  almost  exclusively  to  imme- 
diate results,  may  be  deceived  as  to  the  real  and  ulterior  interests  of 
the  fjtrmer;  for  example,  the  celebrated  Jethro  Tail,  of  Berkshire, 
England,  (who  published  his  ^Harse-hodng Husbandry yond New  Method 
of  Culturcj  &c.,"  in  middle  of  the  last  century,)  having  observed  the 
beneficial  effects  of  thorough  tillage  and  fine  division  of  the  soil,  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  plants,  came  to  the  conclusion,  by  his  practical 
experience,  that  all  manures  were  nuisances  which  injured  the  good 
qualities  of  the  edible  plants  to  which  they  were  applied,  and  promot- 
ed the  growth  of  toads  and  other  ^^venomous  creatures,"  but  that  ^^the 
artificial  Pasture  of  Plants  may  be  enlarged,  without  any  Addition  of 
more  Land,  or  enlarging  of  Bounds,  and  this  by  Division  only  of  the 
same  Earth."  That  as  the  intimate  atom  is  very  small,  as  he  express- 
es it  *'an  atom  is  nothing,"  and  Jine  division  of  the  soil  ]B  the  only 
thing  necessary  to  bring  it  into  a  condition  to  enter  into  the  tissues 
of  vegetables,  the  food  of  plants  could  be  increased,  in  a  given  quanti- 
ty of  earth,  "orf  infiniium^^^  simply  by  sub-dividing  or  pulverizing  it, 
and  thus  a  perennial  fertility  be  secured.  Science  not  having  yet  de- 
monstiated  to  him  that  earth  was  not  a  unit  in  composition,  of  which 
any  small  part,  if  sufficiently  finely  divided,  would  answer  for  vegeta- 
Ue  nourishment,  it  required  some  lapse  of  time  to  demonstrate  to  his 
followers  the  gradual  but  certain  deterioration  of  the  soil  thus  treated^ 
and  the  fallacy  of  his  system  of  husbandry. 

In  like  manner,  the  practical  experience  of  the  early  farmers  of  a 
new  country,  where  the  land  is  teeming  with  all  th% elements  of  fer- 
tility, and  which,  for  years,  shows  no  diminution  of  its  productiveness, 
even  with  the  rudest  agriculture,  impressed  theni  with  the  fallacious  be- 
lief that  the  soil  is  inexhaustible;  and,  consequently,  the  accumula- 
tions of  enriching  material»-mie  piles  of  manures  about  their  barns 
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and  stables — ^were  considered  nuisances,  to  be  abated  at  the  cost  of  the 
expense  and  labor  of  banling  them  to  the  nearest  stream  or  sink-hole, 
whilst  exhausting  crops  were  carried  from  the  soO;  until  the  further 
experience  of  fifly  or  a  hundred  years  has  given  the  melancholy  de- 
monstration that  the  land  had,  in  some  cases,  become  hopelessly  dete- 
riorated, and  that  those  valuable  elements,  which  alone  were  wanting 
to  restore  and  keep  it  in  a  fertile  state,  had  been  scattered  to  the  winds, 
or  had  found  their  way  to  that  great  reservoir  of  the  drainage  of  the 
land,  the  ocean. 

For  this  great  practical  error,  on  the  part  of  our  forefathers,  there 
was  this  sufficient  apology,  however,  that  scientific  agriculture  had  not 
yet  demonstrated  the  true  nature  of  vegetable  food,  nor  the  essential 
elements  of  the  soil.  But  now  the  case  is  different,  and  any  farmer, 
who  is  not  lamentably  deficient  in  the  preliminary  education  which  is 
necessary  to  fit  him  for  his  station,  as  an  agriculturist  and  a  good  citi- 
zen of  a  republican  nation,  can  avail  himself,  with  little  difficulty,  of 
the  aid  of  the  scientific  principles  of  modern  agriculture.  And  noth- 
ing but  the  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  new  land  in  this  country, 
prevents  the  necessity  for  acquiring  and  applying  these  principles  con- 
tinually to  the  cultivation  of  our  soil. 

As  long  as  rich  new  soil  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  it  would  cost 
to  restore  to  fertility  a  soil  which  has  become  exhausted,  by  a  long 
series  of  improvident  cropping,  practical  experience  will  continually 
prompt  the  farmer  to  emigrate  from  the  home  of  his  fathers  to  play 
the  part  of  a  pioneer  in  the  new  country,  at  whatever  cost  of  feeling 
in  the  breaking  up  of  old  attachments  and  old  associations,  at  whatever 
risk  to  health  or  lite  from  change  of  climate  and  location,  and  at  what- 
ever final  expense  of  time  and  money,  which  may  be  required,  gradu- 
ally, in  the  course  of  many  years,  to  bring  around  the  new  settlement 
all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  have  been  temporarily  under- 
valued in  the  old. 

Every  road  laid  out,  graded,  and  tumpiked;  every  bridge,  fende,  or 
house  constructed ;  every  railroad,  telegraph,  or  public  means  of  con- 
veyance established;  every  school-house,  college,  church,  or  courts 
house  erected— all  the  improvements  and  conveniences  of  the  old  coun- 
try— have  been  made  at  the  cost  of  some  sacrifice  of  time,  labor,  and 
money  of  the  land  owners,  in  the  course  of  years;  and  could  the  real 
and  pmctical  value  of  ail  these  improvements,  oomforts,  and  oonvea- 
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iences  be  put  upon  the  cost  of  the  laud,  in  the  old  and  highly  culti<- 
vated  community,  its  price  would  appear  extraordinarily  high.  Gould 
the  final  cost  of  all  those  improvements,  which  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  wild  new  country  up  to  the  level  in  these  respects,  with  the 
older  settlements,  be  put  upon  the  new  land,  the  difference  in  price  be- 
tween this  and  that  of  the  older  country  would  not  be  so  great  as  it  ap- 
pears at  present.  But  these  improvements  are  gradually  made  and 
paid  for,  and  their  cost  is  distributed  amongst  a  succession  of  persons, 
and  over  a  considerable  time,  and  consequently  is  not  proportionately 
felt.  But  the  value  of  a  real  improvement  remains,  and  constantly  en- 
hances the  value  of  the  land  in  which  it  is  placed,  by  increasing  the 
comfoiis  or  decreasing  the  labors  of  the  inhabitants;  increasing  the 
value  of  their  products,  by  giving  more  ready  access  to  market;  di- 
minishing the  cost  of  articles  of  consumption  of  foreign  production  by 
decreasing  that  of  their  procurement  and  transportion ;  giving  new  fa- 
cilities for  the  profitable  employment  of  time,  energy,  talent,  and  cap- 
ital, in  the  arts  and  manufactures;  and  a  more  extensive  scope  for  prof- 
itable industry  in  all  the  departments  of  civilized  society. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  may  be  more  frequent* 
ly  found,  than  is  generally  believed,  that  even  practical  experience  may 
safely  admit,  that  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  high  price  of  the 
comparatively  worn-out  soil  of  the  older  and  improved  districts,  as 
compared  with  the  land  of  the  new,  it  may  often  be  more  economical 
to  improve  the  old,  by  the  judicious  restoration  to  it  of  its  lost  ele- 
ments of  fertility,  by  the  application  to  it  of  the  appropriate  manures, 
than  to  break  up  and  remove  to  the  new  country. 

To  the  fanner  who  understands  the  conditions  of  fertility;  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  crops  or  animals  produced  upon  it; 
who  has  studied — as  is  his  duty,  as  a  part  of  his  useful  profession — 
the  nature  of  manures,  and  the  true  mode  of  maintaining  his  soil  al- 
ways in  its  original  state  of  fertility,  the  annual  labor  of  restoring 
to  the  soil  as  much  of  the  essential  elements  as  had  been  taken  away 
by  the  crops  removed  from  it,  would  be  comparatively  little,  if  sys- 
tematically provided  for  in  his  scheme  of  husbandry ;  whilst  to  renovate 
a  soil  which  had  been  annually  robbed,  by  a  succession  of  owners,  for 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  may  seem  a  heroulean  labor,  and  require  a 
startling  expenditure. 
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ROTATION   OF   CROPS. 

It  is  a  very  prevalent  idea,  based  on  the  practical  experience,  that 
ailer  the  land  has  become  iiredj  as  it  were,  of  one  crop,  it  will  readily 
prodace  another ;  that  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops  may  be  continued 
for  any  length  of  time,  without  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  This  opinion, 
scientific  research  has  fully  demonstrated  to  be  erroneous.  It^s  true, 
that  different  vegetables,  whilst  they  require  nearly  the  same  elements 
for  their  food,  consume  the  several  niaterials  of  the  soil  in  various  pro- 
portions— as  corn,  wheat,  and  the  grains  generally,  take  more  phos- 
phates ;  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  the  green  crops,  more  potash  ;  hemp, 
clover,  and  fruit-trees,  require  limem  the  soil;  and  flax  is  said  to  de- 
mand much  magnesia^  &c.,  &c. — it  is  equally  true,  that  the  uninterrupt- 
ed cultivation  of  one  crop  on  the  same  land,  disproportionately  de- 
prives its  soluble  portion  of  the  peculiar  elements  which  enter  in  larg- 
er quantities  into  its  peculiar  composition,  and  hence  reduces  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil  to  that  crop,  whilst  it  may  yet  retain  abun- 
dance of  the  essential  mineral  elements  of  vegetable  food  in  such  pro- 
portions as  may  be  entirely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  other  vegetables ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  although  this  crop  may  require  a  larger 
amount  of  the  phosphates,  and  that  more  of  the  alkalies,  the  third  more 
lime,  or  the  fourth  more  sulphates,  they  all  take  more  or  less  from  the 
stock  of  these  materials  in  the  soil,  which,  although  mostly  present 
there  in  quantities  to  last  for  centuries,  are  yet  limited  in  amount,  and 
exhaustible  in  the  end. 

Thus,  whilst  during  the  life-time  of  the  father,  perhaps,  by  a  judi- 
dous  rotation  of  crops,  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil  may  seem  to 
be  fully  or  nearly  maintained,  during  the  subsequent  experience  of  the 
son,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  sub-soil  ploughing  to  keep  up  the 
productiveness  to  the  profitable  standard ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  use  of  this  means,  further  lapse  of  time  may  still  demonstrate  a 
gradual  diminution  of  crops,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual,  although 
slow,  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SOB-STRATUM. 

In  districts  where  the  soil  is  immediately  underlaid  by  a  sub-stratum 
which  is  rich  in  the  mineral  elements  of  vegetable  food,  like  the  easi- 
ly decomposible  blue  limestone  of  the  Lower  Silurian  Formation,  or 
the  rich  under-clay  whidi  al^un^s  in  the  same  region,  the  process  of 
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exhaustion  of  the  surface-soil  is  more  slow  than  when  it  is  based  upon 
a  hard  rock  which  resists  the  decomposing  influence  of  the  atmospher<- 
ic  agencies,  or  a  stratum  in  which  these  elements  are  more  or  less  want- 
ing. For,  whilst  the  vegetable  roots  of  the  growing  crops  are  absorb- 
ing these  elements  from  the  superficial  soil,  more  are  being  carried  into 
ity  by  the  Hgency  of  water  and  of  capillary  attraction,  from  the  rich 
sub-stratum.  This  process  of  supply,  however,  is  often  necessarily 
slow,  and  rarely  keeps  pace  with  the  demands  of  continued  exhaustive 
crops.  It  is  one  main  cause  of  the  rapid  renovation  of  the  soil,  in  the 
&vored  region  above  mentioned,  upon  allowing  it  to  rest  in  &llow  or 
in  clover  crops. 

INFLUENCE  OF   PASTURAQS. 

Another  prevalent  opinion^  also,  to  some  extent  erroneous,  is,  that 
when  the  land  is  used  for  pasture  only,  or  where  the  products,  in  grass, 
corn,  grain,  hay,  &c.,  are  annually  consumed  upon  the  ground  by  ani- 
mals— ^as  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  &c.,  which  are  the  only  exports 
from  the  farm — the  manure  being  thus  restored  to  the  soil,  it  is  in  no 
danger  of  becoming  exhausted.  The  fact  is,  that  this  system  of  farm- 
ing really  removes  from  the  land  less  than  any  other  which  can  be 
adopted,  where  some  products  of  the  farm  must  be  sold  away  from  it, 
and  no  manure  is  imported  to  it,  because  all  of  the  valuable  elements 
of  the  soil  which  are  finally  removed  from  it,  in  this  system  of  farm- 
ing, are  simply  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  the  other 
earthy  and  alkaline  salts,  which  are  contained  in  the  bones,  and  the 
solids  and  fluids  of  the  animals  reared  on  it — some  idea  of  the  quan- 
tity of  which  may  be  formed  by  weighing  the  skeletons  of  these  ani- 
mals— whilst,  as  the  constant  tendency  of  growing  vegetables  is  to 
collect  and  brinsc  up  the  essential  elements,  from  the  depths  of  the  soil 
and  leave  them,  by  their  decay,  upon  the  surface,  it  may  even  frequent- 
ly happen,  that  notwithstanding  the  removal  from  it  of  this  relatively 
small  quantity  of  phosphates,  &c.  in  the  bones  and  bodies  of  the  ani- 
mals sold  from  the  farm,  the  surface-sail  may  be  actually  richer,  after 
many  years  judicious  treatment  in  this  way,  than  it  was  at  first. 

But  in  the  older  countries,  where  by  a  long  series  of  cropping,  al- 
most all  the  essential  elements  of  the  soil  have  been  so  far  redu- 
ced in  quantity  that  the  mandate,  ^'no  manure,  no  crops,"  is  rigid 
and  immutable,  the  effects  of  even  the  grazing  of  pasture  land  is  known 
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and  understood,  especially  as  we  are  informed  by  Johnston,  (in  his 
Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology  j^)  in  the  dairy  district 
of  Cheshire,  where  the  application  of  bone-dust  to  permanent  pasture 
has  been  practiced  of  late  years  with  great  success,  in  improving  the 
value  of  the  pasture  land,  which  had  become  measurably  exhausted  of 
its  phosphates  by  the  milk,  cheese,  calves,  &c.,  sold  from  it;  it  being 
stated  by  that  author  that  ^^for  every  cow  it  maintains  a  dairy  farm 
will  lose,  (annually,)  of  earthy  phosphates,  upon  the  whole  as  much  as 
is  contained  in  fiftynsix  pounds  of  bone-dust.'*  On  the  principle  of 
the  exhaustion  of  the  phosphates  from  the  grass  lands  of  Cheshire,  by 
dairy  farming,  he  accounts  for  *^the  singularly  striking  effects  produc- 
ed by  bone-dust''  on  these  lands,  '^while  it  iaUed  materially  to  improve 
those  of  others  on  which  it  had  been  tried." 

USE  OP  LIME  AS  A  UANUEE. 

The  analyses  of  the  limestones  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation,  as 
well  as  those  firom  other  geological  districts,  published  in  these  several 
reports,  demonstrate  a  fact  which  has  generally  been  over-looked  in  the 
efforts  made  to  explain  fully  the  beneficial  action  of  the  application  of 
lime  upon  the  soil.  It  is  true  that  lime  itself  is  generally  present  in 
very  small  proportion,  even  in  soil  resting  immediately  upon  a  lime- 
stone sub-stratum — the  common  idea  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  caka- 
reous  soibj  being  erroneous — ^yet  few  soils  are  so  very  deficient  in  lime 
as  actually  to  be  sterile  firom  the  absence  of  this  material.  Still,  the 
addition  of  lime  to  soils,  and  even  to  those  which  are  known  to  contain 
already  in  their  composition  considerable  quantities  of  it,  is  found  to 
be  so  beneficial,  in  England  and  in  France  particularly,  that  it  is  very 
commonly  applied  to  the  land  for  the  production  of  grain  crops,  &c., 
and  sometimes  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  Gcom  three  hundred  to  five 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  generally  in  smaller  amount. 

Doubtless  the  lime,  when  applied  in  the  caustic  state,  acts  to  bring 
to  a  soluble  state  some  of  the  nutritious  elements  which  may  be  lock- 
ed up  in  the  insoluble  siUcaies^  and  to  increase  their  solubility  general- 
ly ;  and  enables  the  soil  thus  to  produce  large  crops  for  a  few  years, 
making  available,  during  this  short  time  years,  perhaps  that  mar 
terial  which,  in  the  gradual  course  of  the  natural  disintegration  of  the 
harder  particles  of  the  soil,  might  not  have  been  consumed  in  the  small- 
er harvests  for  many  years,  and  hence  tibe  adage,  that  '^lime  enriches 
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the  father  and  impoverishes  the  son;'^  bob  these  analyses  have  diown^ 
at  least  in  relation  to  the  Kentucky  limestones  generally,  and  especial* 
ly  to  those  easily  decomposible  limestones  of  the  Lower  Silurian  for- 
mation, that  they  all  contain  notable  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  iron  and  manganese,  &c.,  and 
hence,  when  applied  to  land,  they  may  not  only  act  beneficially 
in  virtue  of  the  lime  they  contain,  but  many  actually  restore  to  it 
many  of  those  mineral  elements  necessary  to  vegetable  growth,  which 
may  have  been  exhausted  fix>m  the  soil  by  cultivation.  The  same  re- 
marks will  apply  to  the  calcareous  maris> 

The  analyses  of  the  Kentucky  soils,  which  have  been  made,  and  are 
published  in  these  volumes,  it  is  hoped  may  materially  ud  the  enlight- 
ened agriculturist,  by  exhibiting  the  causes  of  their  fertility,  showing 
the  elements  which  are  liable  to  exhaustion  by  cultivation,  or  those 
which  are  naturally  deficient  in  soils  from  various  districts^  or 
which  may  be  superabundant;  as  well  as  by  pointing  out^  in  some 
cases,  the  sources  whence  may  be  supplied  the  elements  which 
may  be  wanting  to  render  soils  of  certain  districts  more  fertile.  Sec- 
ondarily, it  is  hoped  they  may  induce  the  agriculturalist  to  study  more 
thoroughly  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  noble  profession,  and  thus 
enable  him  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  most  economical  and  per- 
manently profitable  system  of  husbandry. 
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ANDERSON  COUNW. 

No.  557 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Virgin  soil^  from  John  M.  Walker^ 8  farm; 
canudered  the  best  adapted  t0  wheat  and  timothy;  mil  yield  twenty 
bushds  to  the  acre  if  well  attended;  white  ^eMand;  near  Lawrjence" 
burg,  Anderson  couiUffy  Kentucky.    Blue  Umeetone  formationJ*^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dark«brownish-grey  color;  washed  carefolly 
with  water  this  soil  left  73.65  per  cent  of  sandy  of  which  all  but  5.64 
per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-doth.  This  ooaiser  por- 
tion was  principally  oonposed  of  small  Toanded  femiginoafi  oonoca- 
tiona,  mixed  witti  Tounded  qnartmse  particles. 

One  HiOQsand  gMkis  of  this  soil,  dried  «t  the  ordinary  tempemture, 
digested  for  a  month  in  a  dose  bottle,  in  water  which  had  been  charged 
with  carbonic  add  gas,  under  a  pressure  of  about  two  atmospheres, 
gave  op  more  than  iwo  graiM  of  greyiehrbraum  eiirMt.dri0d4it  i212% 
which  contained  the  following  ingredients,  viz : 
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Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.430 

Alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron  and  phospliates,  -        -        •        -  -H^ 

Carbonate  of  lime,        -        -        -        -        -        •        -        -        -  1.178 

Magnesia, -^^ 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  -        - -^"^^ 

Sulphuric  acid, -^^ 

Potash, -084 

Soda, 034 

Silica, 180 

2.201 

Dried  at  400°  R,  this  Boil  lost  4.125  per  ceni  of  moisture,  and  was 
found  to  have  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,            .,-----  5.463 

Alumina, 1.616 

Oxide  of  iron,        --- --  6.306 

Carbonate  of  lime,           .•.-.-.--  ,346 

Magnesia,  -            -- -335 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,     -        -        -        -        -        -        -        •  •316 

Phosphoric  acid, -^^l 

Sulphuric  acid, -066 

Potash, ^^ 

Soda, -023 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 84.846 

loss,      .         -        - '^^\ 

100.000 

No.  658— Soil.    Labeled  **Same  soil  as  the  last,  from  John  M  Wal- 
ker's land,  near  Laiwrencehurg,  Anderson  county,  Kentucky;  from  an 
dd  field  which  has  hem  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  in  cullipation;  for 
four  of  the  latter  years  in  timothy  and  clover;  now  in  com;  no  green 
crops  have  ever  been  turned  in.    Blue  limestone  formation.'^ 
Color  of  the  dried  soil  slightly  lighter  than  that  of  the  preceding 
soil.    The  sand  left  by  washing  this  soil  in  water  amounted  to  71.1  per 
cent,  of  which  only  4.91  per  cent  was  too  coarse  to  pass  through  the 
finest-bolting  cloth;  the  coarser  particles  are  principally  ferruginous, 
with  a  few  rounded  grains  of  different  colored  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  in  water  contain- 
ing caibonio  acid,  as  before  described,  ffkw  up  about  tivo  grain»  of 
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hroumish'ffreff  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  ihe  following  comp(h 
siUon,  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters^       .......  0.370 

Alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphates,  -        -        -        -        -  .  1 59 

Carbonate  of  Ume, 1.068 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  .163 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  not  determined. 

Snlphuric  aoid,     --- -.  .013 

Potash, .119 

Soda. 

Silica,         -        -        • .094 

Loss, .139 

2.105 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.075  per  oent.  of  moisture,  when  dried  at  400^ 
F. 

Its  composition,  thus  dried,  is  as  follows  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        - 4.332 

Alumina,    .-----.---  2.165 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.890 

Carbonate  of  lime, ...*  .216 

Magnesia, - .465 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .......  .220 

Phosphoric  acid»          ---•.--.-  .103 

Bulphuric  acid, .032 

Potash, .101 

Soda, .047 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 89.140 

Loss, .290 

100.000 

No.  559 — Sub-soil.  LabUd  ^^From  Jno.  M.  Walker*s  land,  near 
Lawrenceburg,  Anderson  county,  Kentucky.  Blue  limestone  forma- 
tion,^^ 4re.,  ^c. 

The  color  of  this  sub-soil,  air-dried,  is  greyish-buff.  Washed  with 
water  it  left  66.55  per  cent  of  sand,  of  which  all  but  4.14  per  cent 
passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth;  this  coarser  portion  consisted 
of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  quartz  gmins. 

One  thousand  grains,  air-dried,  gave  up  to  the  carbonated  water  not 
qtdte  a  grain  of  grey-hrown  extract,  dried  at  212^  R,  idhich  had  the 
following  oomposHiM: 
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Oigaaic  and  Tolattle  matten, 0.200 

Alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphates,        ...  .069 

Carbonate  of  lime,    .•..--..-  .318 

Magnesia,         .........  .020 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese. 

Sulphuric  acid, .026 

Potash, .027 

Soda, .019 

Silica, .110 

0.789  of  a  gr. 
The  air-dried  subHsoil  lost  3.25  per  cent  of  moidturej  when  dried  at 
400^,  and  then  had  the  following  composition,  viz: 

Organic  and  volatUe  matters, 3.213 

Alumina, 2.465 

Oxide  of  iron,     -•-----•.-  3.656 

Carbonate  of  lime, .070 

Magnesia, .601 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .220 

Phosphoric  acid, -  .142 

Sulphuric  acid, .066 

Potash, • .130 

Soda, .026 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, BB.970 

Loss, .fc-  .662 

100.000 

This  sub-soil  does  not  appear  to  be  richer  than  the  surface  soil,  in 
the  mineral  food  of  plants,  while  it  contains  less  organic  fMUers;  the 
turning  of  it  np  with  the  sub-soil  plough,  therefore,  promises  only  to 
improve  the  soil  mechanically. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  the  analyses  of  the  soil  of  the  old  field, 
which  has  been  twenty  to  thirty  years  in  cultivation,  with  that  of  the 
virgin  soil,  that  the  former  has  lost  a  portion  of  all  those  ingredients 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of 
soda,  mt^sesia,  and  oxide  of  manganese,  and  that,  particularly,  the 
lime,  and  potash,  the  phoqihoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  have  been  sensi- 
bly diminished,  by  the  course  of  cropping,  whilst  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  silica  and  insoluble  silicates,  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron, 
have  been  increased,  and  the  amount  of  organic  matters  reduced.  The 
soil  of  the  old  field  also  gftve  i^  less  of  fioiohle  matter,  when  digested 
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in  water  contmning  carbonic  acid,  and  is  slighly  lighter  in  color  tihaa 
thai 

When  the  two  preceding  soils,  Nos.  557  and  558,  were  submitted 
to  analyses,  the  labels  had  been  accidentally  interchanged,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer,  whilst  taking  out  specimens  of  each  for  the 
state  cabinet;  the  former,  therefore,  was  labeled  ''soil  from  an  old  field,'* 
and  the  latter  ^^rgin  soil;"  the  analyses  of  the  two,  however,  showed 
the  differences  d  composition  just  pointed  out^  and  led  the  author  to 
suspect  that  some  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  labels.  On  writing 
to  Mr.  Walker  to  send  additional  specimens,  or  to  compare  the  two 
soils,  side  by  side,  and  send  word  which  had  the  darker  color,  it  was 
found,  on  his  response,  that  the  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  change  of 
labels  was  correct,  and  thus  was  established,  in  these  soils,  as  with  most 
of  the  specimens  of  soils  which  have  been  submitted  to  examination  at 
this  laboratory,  the  accuracy  of  the  indications  of  their  comparative 
chemical  analysis,  in  relation  to  their  gradual  exhaustion  by  the  pro- 
cess of  cropping:  the  same  thing  occurred  with  the  set  of  soils  from 
G.  Threlkeld's  farm,  Owen  county. 

The  calculation  of  the  amount  of  nutricious  materials  which  have 
been  withdrawn  firom  the  soil  No.  558,  by  the  course  of  twenty  to  thir- 
ty years  cropping,  as  compared  with  the  virgin  soil  No.  557,  can  be 
easily  made.  Supposing  the  soil  to  weigh  about  71i  pounds  to  the 
cubic  foot,  as  was  found,  by  experiment,  to  be  the  fact  with  the  Fayette 
county  soil,  (see  former  report,  Fayette  county,)  the  43,560  cubic  feet 
of  earth  on  the  acre  of  ground,  taken  to  the  depth  of  one  foot^  would 
weigh  a  littie  more  than  three  millions  of  pounds.  Let  us,  for  exam- 
ple, carry  out  the  figures  in  r^ard  to  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
alone,  in  these  two  soils: 

In  soil  Ko.  567  the  pbosphorie  aeid  amounts  to    0.156  per  cent. 
In  soil  No.  568  the  phosphoric  acid  amounts  to      .111  per  cent. 

Di£ference,   -        -        -        -        0.045  per  cent 

Now  0.156,  the  quantity  in  100  pounds  of  the  soil,  multiplied  by 
3,000,000,  and  divided  by  100,  gives  4,680,  the  number  of  pounds 
of  potash  in  an  acre  of  the  viigin  soil;  and  0.111,  multiplied  by  the 
same  number,  &;a,  gives  only  3,330,  the  number  of  pounds  contained 
in  the  soil  of  the  old  field;  the  difference,  1,350  pounds,  shows  the 
amount  of  this  substance  which  the  old  soil  has  lost  in  the  course  of 
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twenty  to  thirty  years  cultiyatioD.  So  in  regard  to  the  phosphoric  acid^ 
equal  to  0.181  per  cent  in  the  virgin  soil,  or  six  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  (6,430  pounds)  to  the  acre,  and  0.103  per  cent  or 
three  thousand  and  ninety  pounds  (3,090  pounds)  to  the  acre;  the 
diminution  produced  by  the  cropping  amounts  to  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  (3,340  pounds,)  to  the  acre. 

m 

BATH  COUNTY. 

The  waters  from  five  different  sources,  at  the  Olympian  Springs,  in 
this  county,  were  quaUtaiivdy  tested  by  the  writer  some  eight  years 
ago,  and  as  he  has  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  fully  analyzing  these 
valuable  waters,  he  thinks  it  proper  to  append  to  this  report  the  ac- 
count of  the  testing  made  at  that  time. 

No.  560 — ^Mineral  Water.    Labeled  ^^ Sweet  Springy  near  Pound 
Licky^  Olympian  Springs^  Bath  county^  Kentucky. 

One  thousand  grains  of  tJbe  water  left  1.5  grains  of  dry  saline  mat- 
ter, on  evaporation. 

This  water  was  found  to  contain. 

Carbonic  acid  gas; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (conunon  salt ;) 

And  sulphate  of  soda. 

This  is  a  weak  saline  chalybeate  water.  All  the  iron  separates  from 
it  on  standing  or  boiling.  Boiling  also  causes  the  deposition  of  most 
of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

No.  561 — ^Mineral  Water.    Labeled  ^^ Chalybeate  Spring^^  Olympian 

Springs,  Bath  county,  Kentucky. 

One  thousand  grains  of  this  water  left  only  0.75  of  a  grain  of  dry 
saline  matter  on  evaporation. 
It  was  found  to  contain — 
Carbonic  acid ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia  k^A  iron ; 
Sulphates  of  magnesia  and  lime,  in  small  quantities; 
And  traces  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium. 
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This  water  resembles  the  preceding  in  its  composition,  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  iron  than  that.  All  these  chalybeate  waters  must 
be  used  fresh  from  the  spring^  when  the  full  action  of  the  dissolved 
carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  desired,  as  it  is  very  speedilyNpre- 
oipttated  wh^n  the  water  is  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when 
it  is  boiled.  Even  the  small  quantity  of  air  which  is  usually  left  in 
the  neck  of  a  bottle,  when  it  is  corked,  is  sufficient  to  displace  all  the 
carbonic  acid  from  the  dissolved  carbonate,  and  cause  the  whole  of  the 
iron  to  fell  down  as  insoluble  peroxide.  After  the  iron  is  precipitated 
from  this  water  very  little  saline  matter  remains  dissolved  in  it 

No.  562-^MiNERAL  Water.     Labeled  ^Tea  Spring  or  White  Sulphur^ 

Olympian  SpringSj^  Bath  county,  Kentucky. 

One  thousand  grains  of  this  water,  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  left 
0.5  of  a  grain  of  saline  matter. 

It  contains — 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  in  small  quantity ; 

Carbonic  acid  gas; 

Bi-carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  in  small  proportions; 

Bi-carbonates  of  iron  and  soda,  in  considerable  proportions; 

Sulphate  of  soda,  in  small  proportions; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  in  small  proportions. 

This  is  a  good  saline  alkaline  chalybeate.  It  is  a  remarkably  soft  wa- 
ter aft;er  boiling  has  thrown  down  the  oxide  of  irouand  the  earthy  car- 
bonates. 

No.  563 — ^Mineral  Water.    Labeled  ^^Salt  Sulphury  from  the  Saloon,'' 

Olympian  Springe,  Bath  county,  Kentudy. 

One  thousand  grains  of  this  water,  evaporated  to  dryness  left  5.8 
grains  of  saline  matters. 

It  was  found  to  contain — 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas; 

Carbonic  acid  gas; 

BiH»rbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  in  small  proportions ; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  in  large  proportion ; 

Chloride  of  calcium,  in  small  proportion; 

Carbonate  of  iron,  a  trace; 

Carbonate  of  soda,  a  trace; 

Iodide  of  sodium,  a  small  proportion. 
27 
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This  is  evidently  a  very  valuable  medicinal  mineral  water,  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  fact  that  it  contains  iodine^  the  value  of  which,  in 
many  chronic  diseases,  is  well  known  to  physicians.  This  water  should 
be  thoroughly  analyzed,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  its  several  in- 
gredients, as  they  exist  in  the  water  fresh  from  the  well,  should  be  ao» 
curately  ascertained.  This  would  require,  however,  a  visit  to  the 
spring,  and  the  evaporation  of  several  gallons  of  the  water,  for  which 
there  has  been  no  time  up  to  the  preparation  of  this  report 

No.  564 — ^Mineral  Water.     Labled  ^^  Black   SvlphWi^   Olympian 

Springs^  Bath  County^  Kentucky. 

One  thousand  grains  of  this  water  were  found  to  contain  about  one 
grain  of  dry  saline  matter. 

The  dissolved  ingredients  of  this  water,  are 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ; 

Carbonic  acid  gas ; 

Chloride  of  Bodium,  >  .^  considerable  proportions; 
Carbonate  of  soda,     > 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime^^ 

Sulphate  of  soda,       >  in  small  proportions; 

Bi-carbouate  of  iron,  J 

Other  ingredients  could  doubtless  be  found,  by  operating  on  larger 

quantities  of  the  water.    This  a  good  aikcilinc  stdphur  water. 

BOONE  COUNTV. 

No.  665. — Soil.     Lahded  '^  Soil  from  a  heech-wood  paitureywhich  has 
never    been    in  cuttivationy   Sandford  famty  near   Vhiony  Boone 
county y  Kentucky.    Blue  limestone^  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation.^* 
The  air*dried  soil  is  of  a  light  mouse-color. 
One  thousand  grains,  washed  with  water,  lefb  855.  grains  of  fine 
Bandy  of  which  alll)ut  40.3  grains  pajssed  through  the  finest  bolting- 
doth.    This  coarser  portion  of  the  sand  is  composed  of  small  rounded 
particles  of  clear  and  yellow  quartz,  and  of  a  ferruginous  mineral.  One 
thousand  grains,  air^dried,  digested  for  a  month  in  water  containing 
carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  and  a  half  grains  of  buff-grey 
extracty  dried  at  212^  F.    The  composition  of  which  was  found  to  be  as 
follows: 
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Grains. 
Organic  and  volatile  matteiv, •        .  0.930 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .663 

Carbonate  of  lime,               2.330 

Magnesia,           -.-.-.....  jqq 

Sulphuric  acid,            ...- 074 

Potash, .223 

Soda, .026 

Silica, .187 

Loss,          •-- ^Q77 

4.600 

The  sdr-dried  soil  lost  4.635  per  cent  of  moisture  when  dried  at 
400^  F.;  and  its  composition^  thus  dried,  is  as  follows: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 7.827 

Alumina,             * 2.495 

Oxide  of  iron,             2.790 

Carbonate  of  lime, .395 

Magnesia, ,495 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .195 

Phosphdric  acid, .318 

Sulphuric  acid,            - .084 

Potash,               .173 

Soda, .040 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 84.620 

Loss, .668 

100.000 

No.  566 — Soil.  Labeled  "  S(mie  sail  (as  preeeding,)  from  an  old  field 
twenty  to  thirty  years  in  cultivaUon^  Sandford  farmj  near  Union^ 
Boone  county,  Kentucky.  Blue  Umosione  of  the  Lower  Silurian  for' 
mation.^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  brownish-grey.  The  sand  washed  out  from 
a  thousand  grains  of  this  soil  weighed  787.7  grains,  and  except  30.7 
grains,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  bolting  doth.  The  coars- 
er particles  are  principally  rounded  ferruginous  grains,  with  some  of 
clear  and  colored  quartz.  One  thousand  grains  of  the  air^dried  soil, 
digested  for  a  month  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more 
than  three  grains  of  light  brown  extract,  which  had  the  following  cam- 
jmi^yM,  dried  aii  212°  F.: 
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Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.380 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .240 

Carbonate  of  lime,                1,947 

Magnesia, ,136 

Sulphuric  acid, .--.  .046 

Potash,                .082 

Soda,          --' .006 

Silica, .110 

Loss,           -----------  .166 

3.100 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3,75  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  ivhich  temperature  it  has  the  following  compositioriy  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.606 

Alumina,             3.620 

Oxide  of  iron, --.-  3.124 

Carhonate  of  lime, ---  .495 

Magnesia,            --.---.--.  .459 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .246 

Phosphoric  acid,          -        -        -        -        -        -        -^         -  .126 

Sulphuric  acid,            .-.------  ,i87 

Potash,                ,162 

Soda,                   .032 

Sand  and  insoluhle  silicates,          .......  86.696 

Loss, .649 

100.000 

No.  567 — Sub-Soil.     Labeled  ^  Suh-soil  from  the  old  fidd^  twenty  to 
thirty  years  in  cultivaMorij  Sandford  farniy  near    Vhionj   Boone 
county y  Kentucky.    Blue  limestone  of  Lower  Silurian  formation.^^ 
Dried  sub-soil  of  a  brownish-buif  color,  having  a  slightly  more  red- 
dish tint  than  the  preceding ;  in  cloddy  lumps.  Washed  with  water,  it 
gave  76.83  per  cent,  of  sand^  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.08  per  cent,  pass- 
ed through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.     This  coarser  portion  was  princi- 
pally composed  of  small  rounded  particles  of  ferruginous  matter,  with 
some  grains  of  clear  and  yellowish  quartz.     One  thousand  grains,  air- 
dried,  gave  to  the  carbonated  water  nearly  two  grains  of  l^ht  grey  ex- 
tract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  contained  the  following  ingredients^  viz : 
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Organic  and  volatile  matters,                0.277 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .063 

Carbonate  of  lime,               -        -        -        -.-        -        •        -  1.120 

Magnesia, .139 

Sulphuric  acid, -  .022 

Potash,               .066 

Soda,.                  .008 

Silica,                  ••". •"  •**! 

1.936 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  3.19  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.^  and 
has  the  following  composition,  viz  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                -  3.465 

Alumina, 3.945 

Oxide  of  iron,              .-*  3.420 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -- .265 

Magnesia, .636 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          .......  ,295 

Phosphoric  acid, ^475 

Sulphuric  acid, .067 

Potash,                .213 

Soda, .060 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.645 


iB. 


100.367 

By  comparing  the  several  analyses  of  these  soils,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  soil  from  the  old  field  has  lost  a  notable  quantity  of  its  organic 
and  volatile  matters.  Its  phosphoric  acid  and  alkalies,  while  it  exhibits 
a  larger  proportion  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  of  sand  and  insol- 
uble silicates,  than  the  virgin  soil ;  doubtless  owing,  in  part,  to  some  ad- 
mixture with  it  of  the  sub-soil.  The  sub-soil  is  seen  to  be  somewhat 
richer  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  than  even  the  viigin  soil, 
and  hence  benefit  may  result  firom  the  use  of  the  sub-soil  plough  iji 
cultivation. 

BOUEBON  COUNTY. 

No.  568 — Soil.  Leveled  ^'Virgin  soil^  from  Wm.  P.  Humes^  farmy 
between  the  waters  of  Boaston  creek  and  Cooper^  s  run;  primitive  forest 
growth,  blue  and  black  ash,  honey  locust,  walnut,  sugar  tree,  wild  cher- 
ry>  4rc.   Blue  limestone  of  Lower  Silunan  formation.  Bourbon  couth 
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The  dried  soil  is  of  a  yellowish-umber  color. 

Washed  with  water  this  soU  left  88.13  per  cent  of  sand,  kCy  of 
which  all  but  18.06  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-oloth. 
This  coarser  portion  is  composed  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  parti- 
cles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  six  graim  of  light 
brown  extract,  dried  at  212%  of  the  following  composition^  viz : 

ChnainM. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        «        •        -        •'-        -  1.133 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        •  .672 

Carbonate  of  lime, .-  3.630 

Magnesia, .194 

Sulphnric  acid,   .--.---.--  ,039 

Potash,* .164 

Soda, .066 

8ili€a, .181 

6.078 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.10  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.,  and 
has  the  following  composition^  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        •        -        - .       -        •        -  8.406 

Alumina,    .--.-•-•---  5.745 

Oxide  of  iron,     ----------  5.185 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .---.---.  .945 

Hagnesia,            ----------  .170 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -------  .370 

Phosphoric  acid,          .-------.  .335 

Sulphuric  acid, ---.  .119 

Potash, Ml 

Soda, .133 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 79.045 

100.680 

No.  569 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^ Soil  from  an  oldfUldj  sixty  years  in  culHva- 
Hon;  for  some  forty  years  in  grass;  same  growth,  4*c.,  4*c.,  as  the  pre- 
ceding virgin  soit;  from  Wm.  P.  Burners  farm,  Bourbon  county y  Ken- 

tucky.^^ 

From  both  of  these  soils  the  coarse  seive  removed  irregular  frag* 
ments  of  deoomposGNl  ohert^  of  limestone^  and  scifl;  rounded  fenngi- 
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nous  particles.  Tbe  color  of  the  dried  soil  is  somewhat  lighter  and 
browner  than  that  of  the  preceding. 

Washed  with  water  it  left  78.56  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all 
but  6.83  per  cent,  passed  through  fine  bolting-cloth;  this  coarser  por- 
tion consists  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  3.149  grains  of  brownish 
extract,  dried  at  212^,  which  consisted  of, 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, •  0.617 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,         -        -  .422 

Carbonate  of  lime,      - 1.830 

Magnesia,  --•- .105 

Snlphoric  acid,    -..-------•  .085 

PoUsh, .078 

Soda, .075 

Silica, .097 

3.149 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.84  per  cent  of  moi$ture,  at  400^  F.,  and  has 
the  following  composiUony  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,       •        • 5.574 

Alumina, 4.925 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.185 

Carbonate  of  lime, .485 

Magnesia,           .-..• .110 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .395 

Phosphoric  acid, ,330 

Snlphoric  acid,    ----------  ,085 

Potash, .209 

Soda, .114 

Sand  and  insoluble  siHcates, 83.910 

Loss,          ....- ,278 

100.000 

No.  570 — SuBwaoiL.    Labeled  ^^Snb-Boil  from  ffie  same  otdfidd,  Wm.  P. 

Eume^s  farm,  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky ^ 

The  coarse  seive  removed  from  this  sub-soil  fragments  of  chert  and 
ferruginous  particles.  The  color  of  the  air-dried  subnsoil  is  somewhat 
lighter  than  that  of  the  preceding.  Washed  with  water  this  sub-soil 
left  79.17  per  cent  of  sand,  fto,  of  which  all  but  6.80  per  cent  pass- 
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ed  through  the  finest  bolting*cloth.     This  coarser  portion  consisted 
maiAly  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  twenty 
days  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  2.263  grsans  of  yel- 
lowish-grey extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  was  composed  of 

Grains. 

Organie  and  volatile  matters, 0^08 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .206 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.413 

Magnesia,  ---- --  .076 

Sulphuric  acid, .022 

Potash, .062 

Soda, .062 

Silica, .114 

2.263 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  3.84  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  its  composition  is  as  follows: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        .        -        .        .,        -        -  4.196 

Alumina, 6.360 

Oxide  of  iron, --  4.313 

Carbonate  of  lime, -.  .366 

Magnesia, .621 

BroTm  oxide  of  manganese, .420 

Phosphoric  acid,           - .440 

Sulphuric  acid, .086 

Potash, .196 

Soda, .100 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          ....         -        •        -  84.070 

100.066 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  although  the  soil  of  the  oldfiddj  in 
the  preceding  soils,  has  been  sixty  years  under  cultivation,  it  has  lost 
much  less  of  its  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  potash  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  lapse  of  time.  This,  doubtless,  may  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  feet  that  for  most  of  this  period — about  forty  years — ^the 
land  has  been  in  grass. 

The  immediate  sub-soil  of  the  old  field  does  not  show  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  than  the  virgin  soil,  while  it  contains  less 
potash;  bat  the  red  under*clay,  next  to  be  described,  like  most  of  the 
red  ^nder-clays  on  the  blue  limestone  formation,  exhibits  a  remarkable 
richness  in  this  alkali. 
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No-  571 — ^'Rbd  undebpCLAY,  with  fragmmU  of  cherty  rock  and  fossil 
shells^  {Terebratula  capax  and  OrtMs  testudinarioy)   Capt.    Wm. 
.  Hume*8  farmy  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky. ^^ 

Color,  slightly  lighter  than  that  of  the  preceding,  and  of  a  purer 
brownish  buif.  Washed  with  water  this  under-clay  lefl  69.67  per  cent  of 
sand,  &C.9  of  which  all  but  11.93  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  the  finest  bolting-doth.  This  coarser  portion  consists  of  small 
rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  day,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  containing  carbonic  add,  gave  up  1.834  grains  of  light^rey 
extract  J  dried  at  212%  which  had  the  following  composition^  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        - •  0.266 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese*  and  phosphates,       •        -  .063 
Carbonate  of  lime,      ..•••.•..'     1.155 

Magnesia,  ---•--•-•-•  ,067 

fialphuric  acid, .016 

Potash, .046 

Boda, .040 

aiica, .181 

1.834 

The  air-dried  clay  lost  6.45  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.,  and  has 
the  following  composition,  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.783 

Alumina,    •-•-.-••-•.  12.785 

Oxide  of  iron,    ---...-.--  9.420 

Carbonate  of  lime, •  6.235 

Magnesia, ••..  1.946 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         *.»....  .495 

Pbospboric  acid, .425 

Salphuric  acid, *.  .050 

Potash, .840 

Soda, .116 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 63.770 

100.865 

Gradually  mixed  with  the  exhansted  upper  soil,  by  trenching  or 
deep  sub*6oil  plowing,  this  under-day  would  improve  it  by  furnishing 
a  new  supply  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime. 

26 
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No.  572 — Limestone.  Labeled  ''•Atrypa  capax  lunestone^  under  the 
soil  of  Capt  Wnu  P.  ffumc^s  landy  Bourbon  cotmtt/y  KentucJcy.^^ 
Lower  Silurian, 

A  crystalline,  coarse-granular,  lightrgrey,  limestone,  containing  ma- 
ny shells  and  corals;  very  much  eroded  and  cellular  on  the  exterior, 
where  it  is  of  a  brown  color. 

Composition,  dried  at  212°  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,  ...  81.340  »»  45.645  of  lAme. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,   -        -       .979 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,  -         -         -       .640 

Phospboric  acid,      -         -         -       .221 
Sulphuric  acid,         -         -         -       .324 

Potash, .104 

Soda, 177 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates.    -  16.646 


100.431 


No.  573 — ^Limestone.     Labeled  ^' Shell  limestone^  near  the  surfaccy  Capt 
Wrn.  P.  Hiime's  farm^  Bourbon  county ^  Kentucky.     Lower  Silurian 

formation.^^ 

A  grey  limestone,  full  of  fossil  shells,  chaetetes,  &c.,  and  sparkling 
with  crystalline  grains  of  calcareous  spar;  weathered  surface  nearly 
even,  brownish. 

Composition,  dried  at  212<*  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -         -         -  94.680  —  53.13  of  Lim9, 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,    -        -       .980 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,  •         -        -  1.120 

Pbosphoric  acid,      -        -         -       .196 
Sulphuric  acid,        -        -        •       .592 

Potash, .166 

Soda, .233 

Insoluble  silicates,   -        .        .  1.086 

Loss, .947 


100.000 

Limestones,  so  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  al- 
kalies, and  at  the  same  time  so  easily  decomposed  under  the  atmos- 
pheric influences,  always  exert  a  marked  enriching  eflfect  on  the  soil 
which  rests  upon  them. 
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No.  574 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Virgin  saily  woods  pasture^  Wm.  Buckner^s 
farm^  Cane  ndge  land;  primitive  forest  growth^  large  buckeye,  oak, 
koneg-locust,  sugar-tree,  ^V.  Loiver  Silurian  fonnation.  Bourbon 
county,  Kentucky y 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  greyish-brown  color  Washed  with  water  this 
soil  left  83.83  per  cent,  of  sand,  &;c.,  of  which  all  passed  through  the 
fiaest  bolting-cloth  except  about  5.34  per  cent.,  which  was  composed 
of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  mgre  than  ^ix  and  a  half 
grains  of  brown  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  was  found  to  have  the 
following  composition,  viz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1.976 

Aiuminay^oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  1.688 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.763 

Magnesia, --         -  .068 

Sulphuric  acid, .066 

Potash, .164 

Soda, .068 

Silica, .089 


6.760 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.865  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.     Thus 
dried  its  composition  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 7.702 

Alumina, 4.620 

Oxide  of  iron, 6.685 

Carbonate  of  lime, -         -  .622 

Magnesia, .608 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -        -  ,720 

Phosphoric  acid,           - .321 

Sulphuric  acid, .146 

Potash, .224 

Soda, .077 

Band  and  msoluble  ailicates, 78.680 


100.204 


No.  675 — Soil.    Labeled  **Satlfram  an  M  wm-fiMy  forty  to  fifty 
year%  in  cuUivatioHf  {same  looaUty  and  prindtiue  foreet  growth  08  the 
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preceding,  Win.  Buckner's  farmy  4v.,  4*c.)    Bourbon  county,  Keih 
iucky^'^ 

The  dried  soil  is  slightly  lighter  colored,  and  more  yellowish  than 
the  preceding. 

Washed  with  water  it  left  71.28  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all 
bat  7.46  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coars- 
er portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gcsoe  up  nearly  three  grains  of  light- 
ir<nvni8h-greg  extract,  dried  at  212°,  which  was  found  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing eompomiion^  Tiz : 

Orains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,        ...-•.-  0.683 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .496 

Carbonate  of  lime,      ..••...•.  1.306 

Magnesia,  -----------  ,088 

Sulphuric  acid,    -- --•  ,045 

Potash, .102 

Soda, -        -  .076 

Silica, .139 

2.834 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.5  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.,  and, 
thus  dried,  has  the  following  componHon,  Tiz: 

Organic  and  rolatile  matteia,        --..,•..  5.837 

Alumina,    -----------  6.196 

Oxide  of  iron, ...-  5.910 

Carbonate  of  liine,      ---.-•»--•*  .446 

liagnesia,           -..--.----  .416 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        - .593 

Phosphoric  acid,         .-•--•--•  .282 

Sulphuric  acid.    -----.--..  .101 

Potash, ' .248 

Soda, .103 

Sand  and  insolttble  silieates, 81.080 

100.211 

No.  576 — Sub-soil.    Labeled  ^Sub-^inl  from  the  same  oldjleld,  at  Wnu 
Bueinefs  farm,  Casie  ridge,  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky. ^^ 

Cloddy;  «olor  lighter  and  iDore  yeUowiah  than  ibatof  ifa«  tiM  pie* 
ceding. 
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Washed  with  water  this  sub-soil  left  71.90  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of 
which  all  but  6.97  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth* 
This  coarser  portion  consists  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  twenty 
days  in  the  water,  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  2.671  grains  of 
yettowish-grey  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz : 

Grains, 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 0.442 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -  .222 

Carbonate  of  lime.  1.630 

Magnesia, --  .156 

Sulphuric  acid«  •••.....•  .045 

Potash, .064 

Soda,  .060 

Silica,  - -172 

2.671 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  4.60  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ; 
thus  dried  it  has  the  following  compoBition^  Tiz  ; 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters, -        -  4.785 

Alumina,             --.. 5.295 

Oxide  of  iron, 5.660 

Carbonate  of  lime, ,421 

Magnesia, -        -        •  .517 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .345 

Phosphoric  acid,          --.- ,243 

Sulphuric  acid,            -        -.        -        -        -        -        -        -  ,110 

Potash,                .217 

Soda, .130 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 82.230 

Loss, .047 

100.000 

No.  577. — ^UNDEa-CLAi.  Ldbded  "  Under-day^  with  hoy  iron  ore,  from 
Wm.  Buckner^s  hmdj  Cane  ridge,  Bourbon  county,  Keniucky.^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  clay  greyish-buff.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
71.36  per  cent,  of  sand,  &a,  of  which  all  but  16.96  per  cent,  passed 
through  the  fine  bolting  cloth ;  this  coarser  part  was  composed  of 
small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  underplay,  digested  for  twen- 
ty days  io  water  ooataining  carbonio  add^  gave  up  k98  than  twogrdna 
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of  yeUowish  grty  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  was  found  to  consist 
of 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                 0.625 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -         -  .063 

Carbonate  of  lime,      - .913 

Magnesia, .126 

Sulphuric  acid, '  .022 

Potash,                .020 

Soda,                    -  .076 

Silica,                   .106 

1.849 

The  air-dried  uuder-clay  lost  7.085  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400° 
F.,  dried  at  which  temperature  its  cmtiposition  was  found  to  be  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.875 

Alumina,              8.720 

Oxide  of  iron,              -         -  10.015 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -         -         •         -         -         -         -         -         -  .446 

Magnesia,             ---------_  .753 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          --.---.  .470 

Phosphoric  acid,           -.--.---.  .221 

Sulphuric  acid,             .093 

Potash,                .347 

Soda,                    -         -         -         .  ,159 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,                    -         •         -         -        -         -  74.145 


100.000 

On  comparing  the  analyses  of  this  series  of  soils  from  Bourbon 
count)',  the  usual  fact  will  be  observed  of  the  diminution,  in  the  old 
soil,  of  the  materials  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  vegetables,  as 
compared  with  the  original  virgin  soil.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  soil 
of  the  old  corn-field,  which  hits  been  from  forty  to  fifty  years  in  culti- 
vation, there  is  less  organic  matter,  less  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia, 
oxide  of  manganese,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  than  in  the  origin- 
al soil,  and  that  the  former  soil,  lighter  colored  because  it  contains  less 
organic  matter,  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  is  capable  of  holding  a 
smaller  proportion  of  hygrometric  moisture  than  the  latter.  But  the 
anomaly  appears,  which  was  seldom  seen  in  the  course  of  the  examina- 
tion of  tho  boils  of  Kentucky,  of  a  slightly  larger  amount  of  potash 
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in  the  soil  of  the  old  field  than  in  the  virgin  soil.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility, however,  that  some  undiscwered  eiTor  may  have  occuned  in 
the  analysis,  which,  as  this  series  of  soils  was  submitted  to  examination 
just  before  this  report  was  required  to  be  made,  could  not  be  rectified 
by  a  repetition  of  the  processes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may 
have  been  a  natural  difference  of  composition  in  relation  to  their  propor- 
tions of  potash  in  the  soils  of  these  two  neighboring  fields.  More- 
over, the  ordinary  mode,  in  Bourbon  and  the  neighboring  counties,  of 
feeding  down  on  the  same  field,  with  hogs  and  cattle,  the  corn  which 
has  been  raised  on  it,  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  soil  of  the 
potash,  like  the  removal  of  the  crop  from  the  ground,  without  the  re- 
turn to  it  of  manure. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  under-clay,  containing  much  more  oxide  of 
iron  and  less  alumina  than  that  under  Capt.  Wm.  R.  Hume's  land,  on 
the  waters  of  Huston  creek,  contains  also  less  potash,  lime,  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  It  yet  contains  enough  of  these  to  prove  a  valuable  re- 
source to  renew  the  exhausted  upper  soil. 

No.  578 — Limestone.     Labeled  "  CrysialUne  Ume-rock^  quarry  below 
the  woods  pasture^  on   Wm,  Buckner^s  land^   Cane  ridge^  Bourbon 
county^  Kentucky.     Lower  Silurian  fonnatiorC'^ 
A  limestone  which  is  principally  made  up  of  large,  pure,  crystalline 

grains,  with  some  little  ochreous  oxide  of  iron  in  spots  throughout  it; 

no  fossils  apparent  in   the   specimen  examined ;  weathered  surface 

brownish. 

CompoHHon,  dried  at  212'  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,         -  -    97.640  =«  63.735  per  cent,  of  Zime. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  -         .699 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,         -        -  .         .287 

Phosphoric  acid,            -  •        .093 

Sulphuric  acid,      -        -  -        .180 

Potash,          -         -         .  -         .066 

Soda,             :        -         -  -         -206 

Insoluble  silicates,          -  -  1 .446 


100,616 

No.  579 — Limestone.  Labeled  "  Chaetetes  limestone^  below  the  woods 
pasture  at  Wm*  Buckner^s,  Cane  ridge,  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky. 
Timver  Sihirian  formationV 
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A  grey  limestone,  full  of  fossil  shells  and  coral,  and  sparkling  with 
crystalline  grains  of  calcareous  spar.  Weathered  surface  irregular,  and 
of  a  brownish  color. 

CamposUion,  dried  at  212°  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -        -  96.480  — •  53.68  per  eent.  of  Lme, 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  -        -     1.398 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 


manganese. 

-      .797 

Phosphoric  acid. 

-      .183 

Sulphuric  acid. 

•      .180 

Potash, 

-      .085 

Soda,      .        -        - 

.      .138 

Insoluble  silicates,  - 

-    2.326 

100.687 

Purer  limestones  than  those  under  Mr.  Hume's  land,  but  not  quite 
80  rich  as  those  in  the  elements  of  y^etable  nourishment 

BOYLE  COUNTY. 

No.  580 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Virgin  soiffrom  Thomas  ReacTs  woods  pas' 
turey  one  mile  from  Danville  ;  primitive  forest  growth  prindpaUy  «i- 
ffar-treey  hickory,  ashy  and  walnut.  Lower  Silurian  formation.  Boyle 
county,  Kentucky.^^ 

The  color  of  the  dried  soil  is  yellowish-brown ;  some  ferruginous 
and  cherty  gravel  was  sifted  out  of  it  with  the  coarse  seive.  Washed 
with  water  it  left  89.7  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.78  per 
cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This 
coarser  part  consists  of  rounded  ferruginous  and  cherty  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  one  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  to  it  more  than  five  and  a 
half  grains  of  chestnut-brown  extract,  dried  at  212^,  which  contained  the 
following  ingredients,  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 2.030 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .873 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.907 

Magnesia, ,084 

Sulphuric  acid,    ---- .090 

Potash, .679 

Soda, .087 

Silica,        .--...-...•  ,058 


■^.^ 


6.683 
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The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.50  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400®  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  its  compositioii  is  as  follows,  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  mailers, 5.958 

Alunnina,    -.---.-----  3.515 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.835 

Carbonate  of  lime, .247 

Magnesia,   -----.-----  .671 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -  .320 

Phosphoric  acid,          --- .486 

Sulphuric  acid, -         -         -         -  .119 

Potash, .18.^ 

Soda,          -         .         -         - .071 

Sand  aud  insoluble  silicates,         -        -        .        .        .        .        .  83.770 

Loss,          -.-.-        -        .        -        ...        -,-..  ,925 


■b 


100.000 

Rich  hlue-grass  soil,  containing,  particularly,  a  large  proportion  of 
phosphoric  acid,  but  not  quite  as  much  potash  as  most  of  the  best  soils 
on  the  blue  limestone  formation. 

BRECKINRIDGE  COUNTT. 

No.  581 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^  Virgin  soil^  from  the  level  tahU'land  near 
Hardinsburg^  from  over  the  sandstone  superimposed  on  the  Arc/nme" 
des  limestone,  which  is  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  below;  primitive  forest 
groivth  black  oaky  hickory,  dogwood,  sassafras,  and  some  wild  cherry. 
This  soil  represents  a  considerable  tract  about  this  place,  and  between 
it  and  the  Ohio  river.     Breckinridge  county,  Kentucky. ^^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dirty  grey-cinnamon  color;  a  small  quantity 
of  ferruginous  and  quartzose  gravel  was  sifted  out  of  it  with  the  coarse 
seive.  Washed  with  water  this  soil  left  82.7  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of 
which  all  but  1.39  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  bolting 
cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of  rounded  particles 
of  a  soft  ferruginous  mineral,  with  very  few  quartzose  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
•  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  to  it  nearly  two  grains  of 
brownish  ex.ract,  dried  at  212°  F,  which  was  found  to  consist  of, 

Grain*. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.630 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates, .      •        -  .196 

Carbonate  of  K  me, .no 

Magnesia, *        -  .170 

29 
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Salphuric  aeid« .070 

Potash, .«I0 

8oda, .060 

Silica, .280 

Loss, .061 

1.827 

The  lur-dried  soil  lost  2.625  per  cent  of  mmiure  at  400^  R;  and, 
when  thus  dried,  was  found  to  hare  the  following  composition^  viz: 

Organic  and  rolatflc  matters, 3.632 

Alumina, J....  2.080 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.216 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  .022 

Msgnesia, ••••  .325 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         ....••.  .220 

Phosphoric  acid, .-.•  ,108 

Sulphuric  acid, ,069 

PoUsh,       - .194 

Soda, .017 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         •        • 91.146 

LosB» -  .086 

100.000 

This  soil  exhibits  a  yeiy  large  proportion  of  sand  and  insoluble  sili- 
cates, and  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  lime.  The  application  to  it  of 
marl  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime  would  be  found  to  be 
beneficial.  If  the  marl  is  rich  also  in  phosphoric  acid  or  phosphates  it 
would  be  still  better,  as  the  proportion  of  that  acid  eontuned  in  the 
soil  is  less  than  usual. 

No.  682 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^ShaHow  ml,  overlying  the  luff  and  white 
Archimedee  and  Productue  beds  of  the  euh-carbomferom  limestone  of 
preddnridge  county,  Kentucky;  taken  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
Sardinsburg.     This  soil  supports  a  small  growth  of  oak  and  hickory. '^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  light  mouse  color;  the  coarse  seive  removed 
firom  it  some  fragments  of  ferruginous  sandstone.  Washed  with  water 
\t  left  84.33  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.17  per  cent  was 
fine  enpugh  to  pafis  through  bolting-cloth. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  lor  a  month  in 
frater  chaiged  vith  carbonic  f^cid,  gave  up  neariy  two  grains  of  dark- 
^r9^  fztraetf  dried  at  212^  F.    This  has  the  following  comjMmiiqn: 
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Grains, 

OtgKoic  And  Tolatile  Baatters, 0.850 

Alumina,  ozidet  of  iron  and  mangaoeto,  and  phosphates,      •        -  .513 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -..- .047 

Magnesia, ••-  ,07S 

Suiphuric  acid, -        •        •        •  -041 

Potash, .119 

Soda, .039 

Silica,        - .183 

Loss, ,279 

1.900 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.60  per  cent  of  mmture  at  400""  F.  Ite 
emnpasition^  thus  dried,  is  as  follows,  viz: 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters,        ••*••••  5.030 

Alumina,    -----.-••-*  1.640 

Oxide  of  iron, 1.490 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .••.-••••  ,147 

Magnesia,  --...-----•  .285 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         ..••.*        ^  .093 

Phosphoric  acid,          -- --  .139 

Sulphuric  acid,    .---- .042 

Potash, .198 

Soda, .0£0 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         ..•*...  90.420 

Loss,          -•..•-••..•  .494 

100.000 

This  differs  but  little,  in  general  composition,  from  the  preceding; 
it  contains,  howeyer,  rather  more  carbonate  of  lime  and  organic  mat- 
ters; apart  from  these  the  proportion  of  sand  and  insoluble  silicates  is 
fully  as  large  as  in  that  soil,  there  being  a  little  less  of  alumina  and 
oxide  of  iron.  The  addition  of  aluminous  mari  which  is  rich  in  lime, 
phosphates,  and  potash,  would  also  greatly  improve  this  soil. 

Buixm  couNtr* 

No.  583 — Son*.  Labeled  ^  Sail  from  ihejlais  near  Shepherdsvillef  de» 
rived  duefigyfrom  the  Black  D&)onian  ehaU^  at  the  base  of  the  knobSf 
and  the  overlying  aeh'colored  ehaksy  tohieh  are  most  probably  the  low'^ 
est  sub-carboniferous;  considered  almost  unjU  for  euUivatioUy  except 
for  grass;  too  wet  and  unproducUvCf  and  but  little  cuUivaled;  primi' 
Uve armkk ikduhoeAm Hook kUbotJi* 4u    BniBiM flUMrtir, Kmhuitrt ** 
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The  dried  soil  is  of  an  ash-grey  color,  and  is  quite  cloddy,  so  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  passed  through  the  seive.  Washed  with  water  it 
left  54.9  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  10.5  per  cent,  was 
fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting  cloth.  This  coarser  part 
consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  and  quartzose  particles. 

One  thousand  grains,  digested  for  a  month  in  water  containing  car- 
bonic acid,  gave  up  about  two  grains  of  grey-brown  extract,  dried  at 
212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  compositiony  viz: 

*  Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,         -----.-  0.630 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .598 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -         -         -         --        -        ...  .223 

Magnesia.  --------.-•  .050 

Sulphuric  acid, .226 

Potash, -  ■       -  .066 

Soda, -         -  .030 

Silica, -  .200 

2.022 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.68  per  cent  of  moisture  at  380^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  foUow'ing  compositiotiy  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        ----..-  5  665 

Alumina,    -. 2.476 

Oxide  of  iron, -  4.790 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -..-.----  ,i9(j 

Magneida, .526 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -        -        -        -        -        -        -  .176 

Phosphoric  acid,           - .253 

Sulphuric  acid,    -.------..  .054 

Potash,       ..-.-....-.  .258 

Soda, .058 

Band  and  insoluble  silicates,         •        -        • .       •        -        •        •  85.056 

Loss, .492 

100.000 

Thorough  dimnage  would  make  tbia  very  good  soil. 

No.  584— Soil.  Labeled  ^^Virffin  soil  over  the  magnedan  limestone  of 
the  Upper  Silurian  sf/stem,  Mr.  Hallos  farm,  near  Mt  Washiiigfotij 
Bullitt  countt/^  Kentucky.  Primitive  forest  growth  Macky  redj  and 
v)Ut€  oaif  hickory y  dogwood^  and  some  sugar^tree.^ 


• 


> . 
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The  dried  soil  is  of  a  greyish-brown  color.  Some  fragments  of 
ferruginous  sandstone  were  sifted  out  with  the  coarse  seive.  Washed 
with  water  this  soil  left  70.47  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  only 
1.7  per  cent,  was  too  coarse  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting  cloth; 
this  consisted  principally  of  soft  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  chnrged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  one  and  a  half 
grairs  of  hrotvnish  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.;  this  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.230 

Alumioa,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        -  ^080 

Carhonate  of  lime, .690 

Magnesia, .060 

8a)  ph  uric  acid,    ----- .070 

PoUsL, ,130 

Soda, .080 

Silica, .200 

1.390 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.92  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^;  dried  at 
which  temperature  its  composition  was  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Organic  and  volatile  mattersi            •        -        --        -        •        -  3.120 

Alumina, 2.390 

Oxide  of  iron, '-..  f  .740 

Carbonate  of  lime,           • -        -        -  .182 

Magnesia,  - .348 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,   .-        -        -        -        *        -        -        •  .166 

Pbosplioric  acid,      -*--...--.  ,097 

Sulphuric  acid,        .----•--•-  ,067 

Potash, 146 

Soda, .037 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 90.666 

Loss,      -        -        •* .164 

100.000 

No.  585 — Soil.  Zabeled  '^Same  soil^  which  has  hem  from  fifty  to  sixty 
years  in  cultivation,  from  Mr.  HaWs  farm^  near  Mt.  Washirigtony 
ButUtf  ctmntyy  Kentucky.     This  no  hnger  produces  clover.** 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  grey-bu£f  color;  lighter  than  that  of  the  pre- 
oeding  soil.    Washed  with  water  this  soil  left  78«2  per  cent  of  fiand. 
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&c.,  of  which  all  bnt  2.87  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting- 
cloth;  this  portion  consisted  principally  of  rounded  ferruginous  par* 
ticlesy  with  some  quartzose  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  in  water  contain- 
ing  carbonic  acid,  for  a  month,  gave  up  less  than  a  grain  of  dark  brown 
extract^  dried  at  212°,  the  composition  of  which  was  as  follows,  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,     ....••  0.317 

Alumina^  oiidet  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,     •  .070 

Carbonate  of  lime, .097 

Magnesia,         ..----.-•  ,060 

Sulphuric  acid,          -••.••..  .084 

Potash, .089 

Soda, .013 

Silica, .114 

0.834  of  a  gr. 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.725  per  cent  of  tnaisiure  at  400^,  dried  at 
which  temperature  it  has  the  following  campatiUon,  viz : 

Oiganic  and  volatile  matters,        -        • 3.696 

Alumina, 1.890 

Glide  of  iron, 2.216 

Carhonate  of  lime,      --.-.•...  ,07t 

Magnesia,           -.-.--..-.  .320 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        -        -        -        •        -        -  .145 

Phosphoric  acid,          ....---..  .070 

Sulphuric  acid,   .-..- .066 

Potosh, .104 

Sodii, .068 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         ••••••.  91696 

100.320 

The  inability  of  this  soil  to  produce  clover  is  explained  by  its  very 
small  proportion  of  lime,  and  rather  small  amount  of  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids.  The  addition  of  Plaster  of  Paris,  or  some  of  the 
calcareous  maris,  would  probably  restore  to  it  the  capability  of  suport* 
ing  a  clover  crop.  SulMoil  plowing  may  have  some  good  effect  upon 
it.  The  proportion  of  sand  and  silicates,  however,  is  quite  laige,  and 
that  of  the  alkalies  also  quite  moderate^  The  exhaustive  influence, 
on  this  goil,  of  the  ^(ly  or  sixty  years  cultivation^  is  well  exhibited  in 
the  loNgoing  analyse 
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No.  586 — ^Sob-soil.  Labled  **  Siib-soil  from  the  same  old  fiddj  fifty 
to  sixty  yean  in  cultiocUion^  HalTs  farm,  near  Mount  Washingtonj 
BulUtt  countpy  Kentueky.^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  darker  and  more  reddish  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Washed  with  water  it  left  34.3  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  1.43  per  cent  passed  through  the  bolting  cloth ;  this  portion 
eonsisted  of  round  particles  of  ferruginous  oiineral,  with  a  few  quartan 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  which  was  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  about  a  grain  and 
a  third  o{  irowmsh^yrey  extract,  dried  at  212^;  which  had  the  follow- 
ing composition,  viz : 

Chrains. 
Organic  and  volatile  matten,        -••.•..  0.270 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,       .....  ,063 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -•...•...  .495 

IfHgnesia,  .•..•-.-•.  .07t 

Sulphuric  acid, .047 

Potash,  .140 

Soda,  (not  estimated.) 

aiica, .833 


■.« 


1.321 

The  air-dried  suhnsoil  lost  3.25  per  cent  oi  moisture  zi  400^;  dried 
at  which  temperature  its  wmpimUon  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Ofganio  and  Tolatile  matters,       ...•••.  3.229 

Alumina,            -...-----.  4.346 

Oxide  of  iron,    -.-.------  4.496 

Carbonate  of  lime, .197 

Magnesia, .289 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        -        •        -        -        •        -  .012 

Phosphoric  acid, '109 

Sulphuric  acid,  -•-• .060 

Potash,               .236 

Soda, .042 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         -        - 86.720 

Loss, .277 

100  000 

It  will  be  seen,  that  this  subnsoil  contains  more  than  twice  as  much 
carbonate  of  lime  than  the  upper  soil  of  the  old  field ;  it  is  also  richer 
in  potash  and  phosphdri^  aoidL    The  proportion  of  sulphuric  add  in  it 
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is  small,  however,  and  although  it  might  improve  the  fertility  of  the 
field  somewhat  to  use  the  fiub-soil  plough,  yet  the  addition  of  Plaster 
of  Paris,  and  marl^  or  manures  containing  phosphates  and  calcareous 
matter,  would  be  still  more  beneficial.  The  considerable  proportion  of 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  of  this  sub-soil  would  also  be  beneficial  in 
its  admixture  with  the  surface  soil. 

No.  587 — Marl.     Labeled  "  Marl  from  the  line  between  BuUitt  and 

Soencer  counties^  Kentucky^  in  the  Favosites  maximtis  beds.     Lower 

Silurian  formation,^^ 

In  friable  lumps  of  a  grey-buff  color,  containing  irregular  nodules 
of  porous  limestone,  and  some  portions  of  fossil  shells ;  powder  of  a 
light  buff  color,  slightly  gritty  under  the  teeth ;  eflFervesced  strongly 
with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  air-dried  marl  lost  2.55  per  cent,  of  moisture,  at  212®  F. 

Composition,  dried  at  212^  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime, 41 .740 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,         -----.-.  1.088 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,         •        -        -        -  5.480 

Phosphoric  acid,     --         -         -         -         -        -        -         -         -  .157 

Sulphuric  acid, .066 

Potash, -..-  .673 

Soda, .162 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, '    -  48.840 

Water,  organic  matters,  and  loss, 1.904 

100.000 

This  calcareous  marl,  besides  its  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  potash,  which  would  make  it  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  some  of  the  light  lands  of  Bullitt  county,  if 
the  expense  of  hauling  should  not  prove  too  great  As  it  has  but  a 
small  relative  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid,  the  addition  of  Plaster  of  Paris  and  super-phosphate 
of  lime,  or  the  laUer  alone,  would  make  the  application  of  this  marl 
still  more  useful. 

No.  588 — Marl.     Labeled  ^^Marl  from  the  northeast  part  of  BuUitt 

county,  Kentucky. 
In  irr^u'fir,  soft,  friable  lumps,  of  a  greenish-grey  color.     Gritty 
under  the  teeth   Effervesces  with  acids. 
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The  air-dried  marl  lost  3.15  per  cent  of  moisture  at  212°  F. ;  and 
thus  dried  had  the  following  composition^  viz  : 

Carbonate  of  lime»       .........  11.190 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 2.147 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,          ....  5.250 
Phosphoric  acid,  (only  a  trace.) 

Sulphuric  acid, .066 

Potash, ,308 

Soda, .055 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, i      -  74.790 

Water,  organic  matter  and  loss, 6.214 


100.000 

This  mari  is  not  so  rich  in  calcareous  matter  and  potash  as  the  pre- 
ceding, yet  it  contains  these  in  sufficient  amount  to  make  it  a  useful 
application  to  soils  which  are  deficient  in  these  materials.  The  almost 
total  absence  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  small  proportion  of  sulphuric 
acid  which  it  contains^  is  a  great  diaw-back  on  its  value.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  mixed  with  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  (bones  softened  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,)  when  it  is  used  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  land. 

No.  589 — LiMONTTE.   Labeled  ^^Iron  ore  from  the  knob  at  BulUtCa  Lich 
{Sub'Carboniferoua  sandstone  formation.)     Bullitt  county,  Kentucky. 

Portion  of  a  kidney-form  mass;  in  concentric  layers  of  a  brown 
and  brownish-yellow  color;  adhering  to  the  tongue ;  powder  of  a  brown- 
ish-yellow color. 


Oompoiition,  dried  at  SIS'"  F.— 

Oxide  of  iron, 

- 

33.99  ^'  23.80  per  cent.  Iron. 

Alumina,           ... 

a 

1.68 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, 

- 

.48 

lime,  a  trace. 

Magnesia,         ... 

- 

.68 

Phosphoric  acid,  not  estimated. 

Sulphur,           ... 

. 

.35 

Potash,             ... 

. 

.44 

Soda, 

- 

.23 

^Hcious  residue, 

. 

Mia 

Combined  water. 

« 

6.76 

The  air-dried  ore  lost  •80  per  oent  of  moiaiytrej  at  212*'  3, 
80 
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A  very  ailiciouSj  and  rather  poor  ore  of  iron,  which  could  perhaps  be 
used  with  advantage  to  mix  with  richer  ores. 

CAMPBELL  COUNTY, 

No.  590 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^  Virgin  soil,  from  Benj.  BeaJTs  landy  Alex- 
andriaf  Campbell  county^  Kentucky;  primitive  forest  growth  beechj 
walnufj  hickory  J  sugar-tree^  and  large  white  oak.  Lower  Silurian 
formaiion^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  light  umber  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  86.13 
per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  1.50  per  cent,  would  not  pass  the 
finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  ferru- 
ginous particles,  with  a  few  of  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  contaimng  carbonic  acid,  ^ve  up  neasrlg  three  grains  of  dark 
brown  extrady  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition, 

viz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters^          .......  1.000 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,         -        -  .713 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  .781 

Magnesia,             -.----.---  .128 

Sulphuric  acid, -  .060 

Potash, .079 

Soda, .037 

Silica, •        -        -  .086 

2.874 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.35  per  cent,  at  400°  F.;  dried  ^i  w)iich  tem- 
perature it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        -        -        -        -        -        -.  6.614 

Alumina, -^  3.084 

Oxide  of  iron, ?.686 

Carbonate  of  lime, .274 

Magnesia,           -* ,474 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .110 

Phosphoric  acid,          ..--..---  .245 

Sulphuric  acid, .101 

Potash, .168 

Soda,          - .108 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 86.730 

Jx)ss,           r        : 417 

100.000 
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No.  591 — Soil.  Labded  ^^ Soil  from  an  old  fields  fifty  years  or  more 
in  eultivaiion,  ddjoimng  the  ^^virgin  soily^^  Benj.  BealTs  farm^  Alex- 
andrioj  CampheU  county^  Kentucky*    Lower  Silurian  formaiiony 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dirty-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
78.10  per  cent,  of  sand^  &a,  of  which  all  but  0.90  per  cent,  passed 
through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
small  rounded  ferruginous  particles^  with  a  few  of  clear  and  milky 
quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  oontaining  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  1.386  yraiW  of  brownish  ex" 
tract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition,  viz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  yolatile  matters, 0.433 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        -  .187 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -- -  .403 

Magnesia,            -.•» .032 

Sulphuric  acid, .066 

Potash, .048 

Soda, .054 

Silica, .164 

1.386 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  1.925  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition,  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .......  3.441 

Alumina,             2.290 

Oxide  of  iron,    -.-..---.-  2.110 

Carbonate  of  lime, .146 

Magnesia, -  .692 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  a  trace. 

Phosphoric  acid, -        -        -        -  .177 

Sulphuric  acid, .119 

Potash,               .Ill 

Soda,                   •         -        .  .063 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 91.096 

100.134 

No.  592 — Sub-sou*.  Labeled  ^^SuJhsml  from  the  old  field  fifty  years  or 
more  in  cidtitfation,  Benj.  BeaWs  farm,  Alexandria,  Campbell  county, 
Kentucky.    Lower  Silurian  formation:* 
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Dried  6ub-soil  of  a  clearer  buff  color  than  the  surface  soil  last  de- 
scribed. Washed  with  water  it  left  65.40  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  oi 
which  all  but  0.7  7  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest 
bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous 
and  clear  quartz  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  twenty 
days  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  a  grain  of 
yeUoivish-grey  extradj  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz: 

Chrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matten,        .-«..••  0.283 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        *  .107 

Carbonate  of  lime, ,097 

Magnesia,  ----•-----.  .069 

Salpburic  acid, -•  .049 

Potash, .041 

Soda, .067 

Silica, .161 

0.864 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  2.70  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        ••.-<•.  S.826 

Alumina, -  3.740 

Oxide  of  iron, •-..-  3.270 

Carbonate  of  lime, .072 

Magnesia, .430 

BroKrn  oxide  of  manganese,         -        - .066 

Phosphoric  acid, •-  .146 

Sulphuric  acid, .076 

Potash, .169 

Soda, .048 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 88.845 

Loss,          •.. 333 

100.000 

The  difference  between  the  composition  of  the  virgin  soil  and  that 
of  the  old  field,  as  exhibited  by  the  analyses,  is  striking  and  instructive. 
The  sub*soil  is  not  richer  in  potash  than  the  original  surface  soil,  and 
it  contains  less  phosphoric  acid,  whilst  it  exhibits  a  remarkable  defi- 
oidncy  of  carbonate  of  lime.    In  the  lenovation  of  the  old  field,  by 
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BubHSoil  plowing,  lime  or  calcareous  marl  should  also  be  abundantly 
applied. 

CABBOLL  C0UNT7. 

No.  593 — Soil.    Labeled  ^^Virgiv  soil  from  WdUm  Craig*  sf army  half 
a  mile  from   Ghent;  bottom  land;  primitive  forest  growth^   beech* 
Lower  Silurian  formation.     Carroll  county ^  Kentucky. ^^ 
The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dark-biownish-grey  color.     The  coaicae  seive 
removed  from  it  a  few  rounded  particles,  about  the  size  of  mustard 
seed,  of  ferruginous  mineral  and  milky  quartz  or  chert.    Washed  with 
water  this  soil  left  86.46  per  cent,  of  sand,  &;c.,  of  which  all  except 
2.85  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.    This  coarser 
portion  of  the  soil  is  composed  principally  of  rounded  particles  of  hy- 
aline quartz,  with  a  few  grains  of  soft  ferruginous  mineral. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  spU,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  five  grains  of  brownish 

extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  of  which  the  composition  is  asTfoUows: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 1.317 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates, .980 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  1.730 

Magnesia,           --.-......  .183 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -        -        -        -        -        -        -  .lOp 

Salphuric  acid, .086 

Potash, .228 

Soda, .030 

Silica, .237 

4.890 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.80  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.,  and 
has  the  following  composiiiofi,  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.744 

Alumina,    -        -        -        -.- 3,910 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.466 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -        -        -        -        -        -        -        ..  .246 

Magnesia, --  .627 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .22^ 

Phosphoric  acid,          -- .396 

Sulphuric  acid, •....  .054 

Potash, .312 

Soda, .  .02!? 

Band  and  insoluble  sUioatea 86.483 


100.370 
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No.  594 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Soil  from  an  oldfidd;  fifty  years  or  more 
in  cultivation,  Walton  Craig* s  farm,  half  a  mile  northwest  of  Ghent. 
Lower  Silurian  formation.     Carroll  county,  Kentucky.^'* 
The  color  of  this  dried  soil  is  of  a  more  yellowish  tint  than  that  of 
the  preceding — approaching  that  of  the  sub*soil,  next  to  be  described. 
The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  a  few  rounded  pebbles  and  gravel, 
from  the  size  of  a  bean  down  to  that  of  a  mustard  seed;  consisting  of 
sandstone,  milky  quartz,  and  other  hard  quartzose  minerals,  with  some 
soil  ferruginous  gravel.    Washed  with  water  this  soil  left  84.76  per 
cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.23  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to 
pais  through  the  finest  bolting'^cloth;  this  portion  consists  principally 
of  clear  yellowish  and  reddish  rounded  quartz  particles  with  some  fer- 
ruginous grains. 

One  thousand  gnuns  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  grains  of 
reddish-brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz: 

Orains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1.170 

Alumina,  oxides*  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .963 

Carbonate  of  lime,               -- 1.66S 

Magnesia, .166 

Sulphuric  acid,            .146 

Potash, .096 

Soda, .042 

Silica, .«07 

>  ■ 

4.342 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.376  per  cent,  of  moisture  when  dried  at 
400^  F.;  and  its  composition,  thus  dried,  is  as  follows: 

Organic  and  yolatile  matters, 3.618 

Alumina, 2.820 

Oxide  of  iron,             ».,  2,846 

Carhonate  of  lime, .170 

Magnesia,           --.•,•.-•.  ,340 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -        •        *  .196 

Phosphoric  acid, .203 

8n]phario  acid, .038 

Potash,              -287 

Soda, .064 

Sand  and  iiuolable  silicates, 89.921 

•*  ■      '■  ■ 

100.605 
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No.  595 — Sub-soil.  Ldbekd  ^'Siibsml  from  the  old  fieldy  fifty  years 
or  more  in  cultivation^  Mr.  Walton  Craig* 8  farmy  half  a  mile  north- 
west of  Ghentf  Carroll  county ,  Ke:iitucky.   Lower  Silurian  formation. 

Color  of  the  sub-soil  of  a  more  pure  yellowish-brown  tint  thau  that 
of  the  preceding  soil.  The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  a  few  round- 
ed pebbles  of  chert,  sandstone^  und  milky  quartz,  from  the  size  of  a 
coffee-tree  bean  to  that  of  mustard  seed.  Washed  with  water  this  soil 
lefl  87.10  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c..  of  which  all  but  2.5  per  cent  was  fine 
enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  consisted 
principally  of  rounded  grains  of  hyaline  quartz,  with  a  few  of  yellow 
milky  and  reddish  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 

in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  grains  of 

light  brovm  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  ha4  the  following  composi- 

Hon,  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters, 0.490 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .297 

Carbonate  of  lime, .830 

Magnesia, .066 

Sdphurio  acid, .060 

Potash, •     -        -  .0^6 

Soda, .030 

Silica, .200 

2.019 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  2.30  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 2.814 

Alumina, 2.470 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.630 

Carbonate  of  lime, .280 

Magnesia,  ----- .300 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .180 

Phosphoric  acid, -.  ,227 

Sttlphnric  acid, •,..  Q59 

Potash,       --.,...,,..  25^ 

Soda,          -«.-,--,...  .026 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         -^        z        '                ...  90.615 

liOBs,          ....-- .24S 


>^ 


100009 
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This  must  be  quite  a  fertile  soil.  The  deterioration  caused  by  fiily 
years  or  more  of  cultivation  of  the  "  old  field,"  is  well  exhibited  in 
the  analyses.  The  sub-soil  is  hardly  equal,  in  its  proportions  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  to  the  original  surface  soil.  Sub-soil  plough- 
ing, or  trenching,  bringing  up  the  sub-soil  to  the  surface  would,  there- 
fore, only  be  beneficial  to  the  very  old  and  exhausted  fields,  except  so 
far  as  the  mechanical  loosening  of  the  sub-stratum  would  facilitate  the  | 

growth  of  vegetables. 

CRITIENDEN  COUNTY. 

No.  596 — Sub-soil,  OR  EARTH.  Labeled  ^^  Upland,  lying  immediately 
above  the  upper  iniercalated  limestone.  Millstone  grit  fofmaiion. 
Crittenden  county,  Kentticlcy.^^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  4  buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  83.9  per 
cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  0.53  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to 
pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth ;  this  portion  consisted  of  frag- 
ments of  fossils,  quartzose  and  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  a  little  more  than  a  grain  of 
Ugkt  huff-color^  extract,  which  had  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.333 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .117 

Carbonate  of  lime, .173 

Magnesia, .086 

Sulphuric  acid, .039 

Potash, .061 

Soda,         - .077 

Silica,         -        -                .181 

1.067 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.415  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.,  dried  at 
which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition,  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, •        .  4.696 

Alumina, 6.070 

Oxide  of  iron, -  5.286 

Carbonate  of  lime, .060 

Magnesia,           .-.. .606 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  a  trace. 

Phosphoric  acid,          ......-•-  J06 

Sulphuric  apid, .167 

Potash;       r .188 
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Soda, .067 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates^ -        -  83.648 

Los«, .218 

100.000 

Although  this  lies  immediately  upon  a  limestone,  the  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  it  is  remarkably  small.  The  application  of  lime 
to  such  land  must  always  be  beneficial.  The  oxide  of  manganese  is 
also  in  quantity  almost  inappreciable. 

DAVIESS  COUNTY. 

No.  597 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Soil  which  has  never  been  in  culUvaiion, 
from  slope  of  ridge  at  Henry  DugaxCe  farmy  near  the  Cotd  Measures 
limestone  ;  one  of  the  best  soils  of  Daviess  county  ;  forks  of  Panther; 
primitive  forest  growih,  yetbw  poplar^  much  sugoar^ree^  black  oak, 
hickory,  sweet  and  black  gum,  elm,  some  beech,  and  black  wabmtJ^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  mouseKSolor.  Washed  with  water,  it  left  82.S 
per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.6  per  cent  was  fine  enough 
to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  grains  of  hyaline 
quartz,  and  of  a  black  substance  like  scoria. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  f(Hr  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  add,  gave  up  to  it  nearly  four  and  a  half 
grains  of  brownish^grey  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  follow- 
ing composition,  viz : 

Orains, 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters,                1.340 

Alamina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates,        -        -        -        -        -  .218 

Carbonate  of  lime,               - 1.660 

Magnesia, ,266 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         - •  .497 

Sulphuric  acid,            -.-- .188 

Potash,               -        -  .142 

Soda,                  .023 

«Hca,                  .099 

4.433 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.20  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 

at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  compo9Hion: 

31 
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Organic  and  volatile  matters,                ......  6.972 

Alumina, 1.360 

Oxide  of  iron,              1.660 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -.....-..  .636 

Magnesia, .353 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, *        -  .218 

Phosphoric  acid, .177 

Sulphuric  acid, .103 

Potash,                .193 

Soda, .029 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,  and  loss,   •«••-.  89.394 


100.000 


No.  598 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^ Soil  from  slope  of  ridge,  at  Henry  DugarC%, 
near  CoaJrMeasures  Umestone;  in  ctdtivation  four  years  in  tobacco, 
fvheat,  ^c;  same  primitive  growth  as  preceding;  forks  of  Panther, 
Daviess  county,  Kentucky.^'' 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  a  little  lighter  than  that  of  the  preceding, 
and  of  a  slight  yellowish-tint.  Washed  with  water  it  left  80.2  per 
cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.4  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to 
pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth;  this  portion  was  principally 
small  rounded  ferruginous  particles  with  a  few  quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  three  and  a  half 
grains  of  light  brownish-grey  extract,  which  had  the  following  composi- 
tion, viz: 

Qndns. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.800 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates,        •        -        -        -        -  .168 

Carbonate  of  lime,                1.798 

Magnesia, .233 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -  .367 

Sulphuric  acid,            -        -        -        --        -        -        -        -  .090 

Potash,                ,083 

Soda, .042 

Silica,         -        - .139 


3.720 


The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.88  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried  at 
which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 
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Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.301 

Alumina,    --- •  1.776 

Oxide  of  iron, •        .        .  2.380 

Carbonate  of  lime, .416 

Magnesia,  ----**----•  .341 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -        -  .038 

Phosphoric  acid,           -        -*-        -        -        -        *•        -        -  .161 

Sulphuric  acid,   -        -        -        -•        -        -        -        *        -  .098 

Potash, .168 

Soda, *-.-.-  .027 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          ..<..«..  89.236 

100.919 

No.  599 — Sub-soil.  Lcibded  ^^Suh-sail^  from  ihefidd  in  aUlivaiion, 
Henry  DugatCs  land^  near  Oo(d  Measures  limestone^  forks  cf  Panther 
Daviess  county^  Keniuckt/^ 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  dirty  grey^^bufif ;  much  lighter  than  that  of 
the  preceding  soil.  Washed  with  water  this  sub-soil  left  75.9  per  cent, 
of  sand)  &c.,  of  which  all  but  0.9  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  consisted  of  rounded 
ferruginous  and  quartzose  particles,  with  a  few  of  a  dark  colored  sub-* 
stance  like  scoria. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  a  grain  and  a 
half  of  hrownish-grey  extracty  which  had  the  following  composition, 
viz: 

Grains*, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        ..•*...  0.340 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphates,                  .        .        •        .  .068 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  .498 

Magnesia, *-...  .106 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, '-        -  .239 

Sulphuric  acid, *.,..  .113 

Potash, .073 

Soda,          -        -        -        -        * -  .001 

Silica,         ...«.•.        ..a.  .149 

1.587 

The  air-dried  sub*soil  lost  2.40  pei^  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ; 
and  thus  dried  had  the  f(^lowing  coxnpositioa : 
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Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -•-..-.  t.868 

Alumina,    -        - 1.766 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.620 

Carbonate  of  lime,       --.-.---•  .038 

Magnesia,           -.-..---.-  .166 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        -        •     .  -        -        -        -  .174 

Phosphoric  acid,          -        -        -        -        -        -        -.-        -  .177 

Sulphuric  acid,    ----.-----  .068 

Potash, --  .097 

Soda, .016 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 92.276 

100.146 

The  soil  of  the  field  which  has  been  in  cultivation  only  four  years  in 
tobacco  and  wheat  shows  a  sensible  diminution  of  organic  matters,  lime, 
magnesia,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  alkalies;  is  of  a 
slightly  lighter  color  than  the  virgin  soil ;  gives  less  soluble  extract  to 
the  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  (representing  atmospheric  water,) 
and  holds  less  of  hygrometric  moisture;  moreover,  it  contains  a  some- 
what larger  proportion  of  sand  and  insoluble  silicates;  the  sub-soil  of 
the  old  field  is  not  as  rich  as  the  original  surface  soil. 

ESTILL  COUNTY. 

No.  600 — Cabbonate  op  Iron.  Labeled  ^^Irm  ore^  Iraught  by  Dr.  E. 
L.  Dudley  from  Sweet  Lick  knobf  near  Irvine^  EatiU  county y  Ken- 
tucky.   Devonian  formaiion.^^ 

A  nodule ;  the  interior  nucleus  is  a  dark-grey  fine-granular  carbon- 
ate of  iron;  not  adhering  to  the  tongue;  the  exterior  easily  separates 
in  dull-brown  layers,  which  adhere  to  the  tongue;  powder  of  a  mixture 
of  the  exterior  and  nucleus,  of  a  brownish-yellow  color. 

Dried  at  21^^  7*9  it  lost  0.50  per  cent  of  moisture.  Its  composition, 
thus  dried,  is  as  follow,  viz: 

Oxide  of  iron,               -  -  62.60)        ^^^^     ^  ^^^^^  ^^j^ 

Carbonate  of  iron,          -  -  13.64) 

Carbonate  of  lime,         -  -  1.00 

Carbonate  of  magneeia,  -  3.96 

Carbonate  of  manganese,  -  1.18 

Alumina,       -        -        •  •  1.01 

Phosphoric  acid,            -  -  0.37 

Sulphur                 -        -  -  .13 

Potash,         -        •        -  -  .S£t 

8oda»  a  traw*. 
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ComlMned  water,  «        -        6.70 

Silcz  and  insoluble  silicates,    «      20.78 


100.62 

A  very  good  ore  of  iron,  which  requires  only  the  addition  of  lime* 
stone  to  make  it  smelt  well  in  the  high  furnace. 

No.  601-^MiNEBAL  Water.    Labded  ^^  White  Sulphur  water  from  Us- 

till  SpringSy  Irviney  Ustill  county,  Kentucky ^ 

An  opportunity  has  not  yet  been  afforded  for  a  complete  quantiiuUve 
analysis  of  the  waters  of  the  celebrated  Estill  mineral  springs,  at  Ir* 
yine^  but  the  waters  of  two  of  the  springs  were  tested  some  years 
since?  and  the  results  will  be  given  in  this  report 

Specific  grarity  of  the  "White  Sulphur"  water,    -        -         1.001 

One  thousand  grains  gave,  by  evaporation^  about  0.9  of  a  grain  of 
saline  matter,  dried  at  212^  F.    The  water  was  found  to  contain 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas; 

Carbonic  acid  gas; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron,  a  trace ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  lime; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia; 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Chloride  of  sodium ; 

And  probably  sulphate  of  potash, 

Or  chloride  of  potassium,  with  other  chlorides.  Whether  iodine  or 
bromine  is  to  be  found  in  this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  opeiatiDg  on 
large  quantities  of  the  water,  ev^oiated  to  a  small  amount 

No.  602— Mineral  Water.    Zabeled  ''Red  Sulphur  water  from  Es- 
till Springs,  Irvine,  EsUU  county,  Kentucky.'^ 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  water  is  .        •        •        •        1.0002 

One  thousand  grains  gave  only  0.4  of  a  grain  of  saline  matter  on 
evaporation  to  dryness. 

This  water  is  weaker  than  the  joeoeding,  but  contains  a  laiger  pro- 
portion of  chlorides. 

It  contains  the  same  gases,  viz :  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  car- 
bonio  add;  also  H-carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  in  notable 
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proportions,  with  a  trace  of  bi-carboiiate  of  iron,  probably  more  than 
is  contained  in  the  "White  Sulphur.*' 

It  also  contains  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  and  proba- 
bly of  potash,  with  chlorides  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 

It  is  remarkable,  in  regard  to  these  waters,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Olympian  Springs,  and  of  several  other  springs  of  the  state,  that  bi* 
carbonate  of  soda  appears  to  exist,  in  the  recent  waters,  in  solution  with 
bi-carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  even  in  the  presence  of  a 
trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  These  substances  being  all  held  in 
harmonious  solution  by  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  present;  when  that 
gas  escapes,  however — as  when  the  water  is  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to 
the  air,  or  is  boiled — ^the  earthy  carbonates  fall  down  as  insoluble  pre- 
cipitates, along  with  the  iron  which  is  thrown  down  as  peroxide,  or,  in 
the  presence  of  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, partly  as  sulphuret  of  iron.  It  is  probable  that  the  ^^d"  and 
dark  colors  noticed  in  the  sediments  from  sulphur  waters,  which  cause 
them  to  be  denominated  red  sulphur  or  black  sulphur j  as  the  case  may 
be,  are  due  to  the  presence  of  iron,  in  less  or  greater  quantities,  whilst 
the  sediment  of  the  white  sulphur,  so-called,  contains  little  or  none  of 
this  substance. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

No.  603 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Sail  from  an  unproductive  spotj  where  a 
kiln  of  lime  was  formerly  burniy  abotd  thirty  years  ago^  on  Mr. 
Clarke* s  farm,  two  miles  from  Frankfort  Blue  Kmestone  formation. 
Franklin  county,  Kentucky.^' 

Some  fragments  of  limestone  were  found  in  this  soil.  The  color  of 
the  dried  soil  is  dirty-grey-buflF.  Washed  with  water  it  left  67.7  per 
cent,  of  grey-buff  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  6.3  per  cent  passed 
through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
rounded  ferruginous  and  quartzose  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  five  grains  of 
brownish-grey  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz : 
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Grairis. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.600 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphates, .068 

Carbonate  of  lime, 3.898 

Magnesia, .126 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  a  trace. 

Sulphuric  acid, .185 

Potash, .067 

Soda, .037 

Silica,         -- .099 

6.070 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.44  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  was  found  to  have  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.722 

Alumina,             2.166 

Oxide  of  iron,             6.120 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.490 

Magnesia, .832 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .038 

Phosphoric  acid, .304 

Sulphuric  acid,             .066 

Potash,               .212 

Soda,                   .066 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          -        -      • 84.974 

Loss, .032 

100.000 

There  is  nothing  in  the  composition  of  this  soil  which  would  account 
for  its  unproductiveness,  all  the  essential  ingredients  being  in  good  and 
sufficient  quantities,  except  perhaps  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  in  rather 
less  than  the  average  quantity  found  in  good  soils,  and  oxide  of  manga- 
nes€j  which  is  decidedly  deficient. 

Notwithstanding  the  observations  of  that  praise-worthy  German  Ag- 
ricultural Chemist,  Sprengel,  on  the  influence  exerted  by  oxide  of  man- 
ganese on  the  growth  of  plants,  we  know  too  little  of  its  action  on  or- 
ganic beings,  vegetable  and  animal,  to  decide  that  its  absence  from  the 
present  soil  is  the  cause  of  its  sterility.  The  probability  is,  however, 
that  some  local  accidental  cause — as  for  instance,  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  through  some  crevice  in  the  rocks  beneath  the  spot,  and  up 
through  the  soil — may  be  the  reason  why  vegetables  do  not  thrive  there. 
The  same  remarks  wo  Id  apply  to  the  soil  next  to  be  described. 
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No.  604 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Soil  from  a  ^^sick  spoty^^  on  {he  blue  Ume- 
stone  formation^  near  the  Kentucky  river ,  two  miles  from  Frankfort^ 
Franklin  county^  Kentucky.  From  limited  spots  where  the  soil  is  en- 
tirely bare  of  vegetation,  and  the  grass  beyond,  for  twenty  paces,  is 
yellow  and  sickly.^^ 

The  soil  was  found  to  contain  loose  fragments  of  poroas  limestone. 
(See  number  60o.) 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dirty  reddish-grey-brown  color.  Washed  with 
water  it  left  68.4  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.y  of  which  all  but  8.4  per  cent 
was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  por- 
tion consists  of  rounded  ferruginous  and  quartzose  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil^  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  six  grains  of  brown- 
ish-grey extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition, 

viz: 

Orains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        -        -        -        -        -        •  0.340 

Alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphates,          ....  .098 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -- -  4.838 

Magnesia,  -.---------  .110 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        -        -        -        -        •    •    .  .029 

Sulphuric  acid,    ---- .167 

Potash, .067 

Soda, .026 

Silica, .118 

Loss, .087 

6.860 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.92  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  was  found  to  have  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 5.911 

Alumina,             -        -        --        -        -        -        -        -        -  2.550 

Oxide  of  iron,     - 4.380 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.470 

Magnesia,           -• --  .826 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .376 

Phosphoric  acid, ,433 

Sulphuric  acid,    - .096 

Potash, .251 

Soda, .007 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         * 83.936 


■to. 


100.236 
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This  has  the  composition  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  its  unproductiveness 
must  doubtless  be  attributed  to  local  and  accidental  circumstances,  as 
stated  in  connection  with  the  analysis  of  the  next  preceding  soil.  No. 
603. 


No.  605 — Limestone.  Labeled  ^^Porotis  Imestonc,  found  in  the  soil 
from  the  ^^sick  spoty^^  No.  604.  Blue  limestone  of  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian formation,     Franklin  county ^  Kenlucky.^'^ 

Pores,  in  some  places,  lined  with  red  oxide  of  iron ;  structure  crys- 
talline granular;  light-grey  color  in  the  interior;  dirty-buff  on  the 
exterior;  contains  fossil  shells  and  coral ;  powder  nearly  white. 

Dried  at  212^  R  it  lost  0.30  per  cent,  of  moisture. 


CamposUiony  dried  at  212^  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -         -        .  95.16  —  53.39  of  Lime. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,    -         •  2.55 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,           -         -         -  .87 

Phosphoric  acid,       -         -         -  .08 

Sulphuric  acid,         -         -         -  .85 

Potash, 23 

Soda, .23 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,     -  .58 


100.54 


A  pretty  pure  limestone,  similar  in  composition  to  other  specimens 
of  blue  limestone  which  have  been  examined,  which  contains  many  of 
the  elements  of  vegetable  nourishment,  and  hence  exerts  a  beneficial, 
and  not  an  injurious,  effect  upon  ihe  9oil  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

No.  606 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Virffin  soilj  from  a  neto  field  for  the  first 
time  in  cullivation  in  a  crop  of  corn^  Alexander  JvUarCs  farm,  four 
miles  from  Frankfort^  Franklin  county  ^  Kentucky.  Primitive  forest 
growthj  principally  sugar-tree  and  mulberry.  Lower  Silurian  for^ 
mationy  nearest  to  the  encrinital  member  of  the  blue  limestone.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish-brown  color.  The  coarse  sieve  removed 
from  it  a  few  rounded  pebbles  of  yellowish  quartz.  Washed  with  wa- 
ter this  soil  left  81.9  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c,  of  which  all  but  4.03  per 
cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-doth.     This 
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portion  consisted  of  clear  grains  of  quartz,  more  or  less  rounded,  with 

some  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  and  a  half  grains 

of  light-brown  extract^  having  the  following  composition^  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                0.680 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .143 

Carbonate  of  lime, .997 

Magnesia, .130 

Sulphuric  acid, .060 

Potash,                .130 

Soda,                    .080 

Silica,                  .214 

Loss, .046 

2.380 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.79  per  cent.  o{  moisture,  at  400°  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 5.935 

Alumina,             2.840 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.370 

Carbonate  of  lime,       ---.-.---  .295 

Magnesia, ...--  .296 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .220 

Phosphoric  acid, .182 

Sulphuric  acid,    -..►•--.--  .084 

Potash, .198 

Soda, .040 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, -  87.280 

Loss,           -         -        -        - .260 

100.000 

No.  807 — Soil.  Lahled  ^^The  same  soil,  from  an  adjoining  old  field, 
forty  years  in  cultivation;  chiefly  in  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  rye;  for  the 
last  ten  years  occasionally  in  clover;  usually  pastured  down;  Alexan- 
der Julianas  farm,  four  miles  from  Frankfort,  Franklin  county.  Ken- 
tucky.^^ 

The  color  of  this  soil  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the  virgin 
soil  and  the  sub-soil.  The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  some  milky 
quartz  pebbles^  and  some  smaller  fragments  of  ferruginous  mineral. 
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Washed  with  water  this  soil  led  73.83  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  9.20  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolt- 
ing-cloth. This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  quartz  grains, 
mixed  with  a  few  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  a  grain  and  a  half 
of  light  brawn  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
pmiiony  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,        • •  0.240 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .163 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -        -        --        -        -        -        -        -  .€97 

Magnesia, --  .056 

Sulphuric  acid, .-...  ,078 

Potash, .079 

Soda, .012 

Silica, .200 

1.525 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  4.125  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  compo^iian : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 8.911 

Alumina, 3.220 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.290 

Carbonate  of  lime, .306 

Magnesia,           ----------  .271 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        .        -        ^        -        -        .  .320 

Phosphoric  acid,          •        •-        •        •        -        -        -        -  .360 

Sulphuric  acid, .060 

Potash,       -        -        - .200 

Soda, .017 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates* 87.280 

.  _ 

100.214 

No.  608 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^^Sub-mlfnm  the  same  oldfietdf  {as  the 
precedififfj)  Alexander  JuUa»Cs  fata^  four  fmles  from  Frankfort^ 
FrankUn  country  Kentucky. ^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dark  dirty^buff  color.  Some  small  rounded  pebbles 
of  yellowish  milky  quarts,  and  smaller  partides  ef  fenmginous  mineral, 
were  sifted  out  of  it  with  the  coarse  seive.  Wa^ed  with  water  it  left 
63^  pereeat«f  SMd,  JRh  of  irlarii  aU  Ihit  3.S3  pw  orot  ww  fi^^ 
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enough  to  go  through  the  Ouest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion 
eonsiiited  of  clear  and  colored  grains  of  quartz,  more  or  less  rounded, 
with  some  of  ferruginous  mineral. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sab-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  a  grcun  and  a  half 
of  light  brown  extract^  which  had  the  following  composition^  dried  at 
212°  R,  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  yolatile  matters, 0.282 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .063 

Carbonate  of  lime.                 -        -         -         -        -         -        -         -  .614 

Magnesia,            -..-..----  .063 

Sulphuric  acid,             -        -        -        -         -         -        -         -         -  .136 

Potash, .047 

Soda,                   .010 

Silica,                  .231 

1.436 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  4.815  per  cent,  of  moisture,  at  400®  F., 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition  : 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,        ...-•-.  3.405 

Alumina,             -...--.-i..  4.095 

Oxide  of  iron, --...  4.825 

Carhonate  of  lime,       -- --  .246 

Magnesia,            ----.•---.  ,450 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .335 

Pho.^^phoric  acid,          -----•--•  ,359 

Sulphuric  acid, .081 

Potash,                .202 

Soda, .029 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates^         - 85.810 

Loss,          .---•----.-  .163 

100.000 

The  results  presented  by  the  analyses  of  the  preceding  soils  are  some- 
what anomalous  in  relation  to  the  proportions  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  of  which  the  former  appeal's  to  be  about  the  same  in  that  of  the 
old  Geld  as  is  found  in  the  virgin  soil,  and  the  latter  even  in  larger 
proportion.  If  no  error  has  been  committed  in  the  labeling,  or  the 
lHb(^ls  have  not  been  interchanged,  as  sometimes  inadvertantly  happens, 
(one  or  two  cases  of  which  have  been  corrected  by  means  of  the  anal- 
yses, as  previously  stated,)  the  anomaly  may  be  explaiaed  by  the  fiup- 
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position  that  some  of  the  sab-soil,  which  has  been  brought  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  old  field  by  the  plough,  has  been  accidentally  taken  for 
analysis.  By  reference  to  the  analysis  of  the  sub-soil  a  striking  simi- 
larity will  be  observed,  in  regard  to  the  ingredients  mentioned,  in  this 
and  the  surface  soil  of  the  old  field.  Not  having  taken  measures  to 
secure  new  specimens  of  Mr.  Julian's  soils  for  analysis,  to  verify  these 
conjectures,  we  let  them  go,  for  the  present,  for  as  much  as  they  are 
worth. 

No.  609 — ^LiMONiTE  (impure.)     Labeled  '^Iron  ore  from  Mr.  Alexander 

Julianas  f army  Franklin  county ^  Kentucky. ^^ 

A  fiiable  cellular  limonite;  mottled;  dark-brown  and  yellowish,  and 
whitish;  powder  of  a  brown  color.  Dried  at  212°  F.  it  lost  6.20  per 
cent,  of  moisture: 


Composition,  dried  at  212°  F. — 

Oxide  of  lime, 

-     26.69  —  18.69  per  cent,  of  Irtm. 

Alumina,         .         -         - 

-       7.56 

Lime,  a  small  trace. 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese. 

-      3.68 

Magnesia,       ... 

-       l.Wi 

Phosphoric  acid. 

.63 

Sulphur,          .        -        - 

.06 

Potash,           -        .        - 

.63 

Soda,  a  small  trace. 

Combined  water, 

-       7.60 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates. 

-     62.68 

100.66 

Rather  too  poor  for  profitable  smelting  by  itself,  but  it  might  be 
nsed  in  mixture  with  calcareous  ores,  or  with  ores  which  contained  too 
laige  a  per  centage  of  iron  to  furnish  materials  for  cinder. 

No.  GIO — Sandstone.     Laleled'^Soft  Green  Rock,  Frankfort,  Frank* 

.  lin  county,  Kentucky.    Lower  Silurian.^^ 

Bounded  fragments  of  a  soft  granular  rock,  of  a  bluish-green  color; 
adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue;  powder  grcenish-white.  Dried  at 
212^  F.,  it  loBt  4.  per  cent  of  moisture. 
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Compotilian,  dried  at  SIS'"  F.— 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,           -        -        -  9.47 

Carbonate  of  lime,  •        -        -  .99 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  -        -  2.44 

Phosphoric  acid,      -        -        -  .18 

Sulphuric  acid,        ...  2.$0  •»  1.03  of  sulphur. 

Potash, 2.37 

Soda, .13 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates.    -  80.68 

Water  and  loss,       -        -        -  1.14 

100.000 

No.  611 — IlNDEE-CLiY.  Labeled  ^'Clay^  one  and  a  hdf  to  two  feet  un- 
der the  surface  soily  waters  of  Benson,  near  Hardinsburghj  Franklin 
county,  Kentucky.^^ 

Dried  clay  of  dark  greyish-buff  color.  The  coarse  seive  removed 
from  it  some  rounded  fragments  of  ferruginous  sandstone.  Washed 
thoroughly  with  water  it  left  48.10  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  of  which  all 
but  0.86  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-doth;  this  portion 
consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  clay,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  about  a  grain  of  nearly  white 
extract,  dried  at  212  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition,  viz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -        -  0.200 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        •  .055 

Carbonate  of  lime, -        -        -  .214 

Magnesia, .028 

Sulphuric  acid, .022 

Potash, •...  .073 

Soda, .079 

Silica, .j^a 

Loss, .031 

1.000 

The  air-dried  clay  lost  4.40  per  cent  o^  moisture  at  400^  R;  dried 
at  which  tempemture  it  had  the  following  campasiOon : 
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Orains. 
Organic  and  Yolatile  matters, 4.205 

Alumina, 6.390 

Oxide  of  iron, 7.240 

Carbonate  of  lime,       --- .097 

Magnesia,  ---- .781 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .......  .145 

Phosphoric  acid,          - --  .182 

Sulphuric  acid, -  .033 

Potash, .444 

Soda,          ...i .032 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 80.580 

100.129 

If  this  clay  contained  more  carbonate  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid^ 
these,  with  its  considerable  proportion  of  potash  might  niake  it  a  valu- 
able application  to  exhausted  land ;  as  it  is,  it  is  not  likely  to  prove 
very  valuable  for  this  purpose. 

« 
No.  6H — Soil.     Labeled  *^  Virgin  soil  from  woodland  pasture  on  Roht 

W.  Scotfs  farmy  five  miles  from  Frankfort^  near  the  Versailles  and 

Frankfort  turnpike^  and  the  Leodngton  and  Frankfort  railroad;  primr 

itive  forest  growth^  sugar-tree^  white,  red  and  black  oak,  black  walnut, 

mulberry  and  honey  locust    Lower  Silurian  formation.     FrmJdin 

county,  Kentucky.''^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  light-umber  color.  It  contained  a  little  soil 
iron  gravel.  Washed  with  water  it  left  82.90  per  cent  of  sand,  &c., 
of  which  all  but  6.10  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the 
finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded 
ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  (d)out  four  grains  of  reddisfh 
brown  extract,  dried  at  212°,  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .        -        ^        -        .        .        .  0.692 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .688 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.113 

Magnesia, .208 

Sulphuric  acid, .028 

Potash, .096 

Soda, .144 

Silica, .114 

4.083 
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The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.625  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400%  dried  at 
which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -        -  7.072 

Alumina, •«...  3.890 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.786 

Carbonate  of  lime, .495 

Magnesia, .607 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .272 

Phosphoric  acid, .404 

Sulphuric  acid, .163 

Potash, .216 

Soda, .084 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 82.270 


100.247 


No.  613 — Soil.  Labeled  '^  Soil  from  an  adjoining  fiddy  forty  to  fifty 
years  in  cultivation  ;  rotation  of  crops  and  grasses^  without  manure. 
Roht  W.  Scotfs  farmy  near  Frankfort,  Franklin  county ,  Kentucky. ^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  slightly  lighter  and  more  yellowish  than  that 
of  the  preceding.  It  contained  about  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of 
soft  iron  gravel.  Washed  with  waterMt  left  67.37  per  cent  of  sand, 
&c ,  of  which  all  but  6.96  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the 
fine  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferrugin- 
ous particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  the  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  to  it  about  three  grains 
of  Ught-hrown  eztracty  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position : 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.783 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        -  .463 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.280 

Magnesia, --  .168 

Sulphuric  acid, .039 

Potash, .094 

Soda,          - .081 

Silica, .139 

8.037 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.25  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°,  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition : 


\  •• 
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Orains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, G.9d2 

AlamiDa,             3.975 

Oxide  of  iron,              4.045 

Carbonate  of  lime,       •---.-.--  .430 

Mrtgncsia,            ----. .619 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .197 

Phosphoric  acid, ..-.  .305 

Sulphuric  acid, ,-        -  .093 

Potash,                .206 

Soda,           - .054 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 84.120 


100.236 


No.  614 — Sub-soil.     Labeled  "  Sub-soil  from  the  old  fieldy  Robt.  W. 
Scott's  farm,  near  Frankforty  Franklin  county,  Keniuclcyy 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  is  of  a  dirty-buff  color.  It  contained  about  one- 
ninth  of  its  weight  of  soft  iron  gravel.  ^Washed  with  water  it  left 
about  70.90  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  5.40  per  cent,  was 
fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  con- 
sisted of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  twenty 
days  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  a  grain  of 
browrdsh-grey  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
jposition,  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.392 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates*      -        •  .0^5 

Carbonate  of  lime,               .163 

Magnesia, '.050 

Sulphuric  acid, •        -        -        -  .028 

Potash,       -        .        • .046 

Soda, .057 

Silica, .106 

0.897 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  4.475  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°  F.j 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition: 

33 
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Chains. 
Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.611 

Alumina,              5.740 

Oxide  of  iron, 7.085 

Carbonale  of  lime, .446 

Magnesia, -  .383 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .222 

Phosphoric  acid, .316 

Sulphuric  acid, .101 

Potash,                - .173 

Soda,                   .048 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 82.450 

100.574 

By  comparing  the  above  analyses  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been 
a  marked  change  produced  in  the  composition  of  the  soil  of  the  old 
field,  by  forty  to  fifty  years  cultivation,  and  that  all  the  materials  es- 
sential to  the  constitution  of  vegetables  have  been  diminished  in  quan- 
tity. Taking  for  example  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  in  the  propor- 
tion of  0.404  per  cent,  in  the  virgin  soil,  and  of  0.305  in  that  of  the 
old  field ;  or,  calculating  three  millions  of  pounds  of  soil  to  the  acre  to 
the  depth  of  one  foot, 

The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  Tirgin  soil  is  equal  to  •         -         12,120  lbs. 

The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  old  field  only  equal  to  •         -  9, 1 50 

The  quantity  removed  from  the  acre  by  cultivation,  is     -        -  2,970  lbs. 

The  potash  exhibits  a  comparatively  smaller  decrease,  probably  for 
the  reason  that  the  crops  have  been  most  frequently  fed  to  cattie  on 
the  ground  where  they  are  grown,  as  this  is  a  very  common  practice 
in  this  grazing  country,  and  is  well  calculated  to  prevent  much  loss  of 
the  alkalies  of  the  soil. 

The  potash  in  the  virgin  soil  0.215  per  cent.,  is      -        6,450  lbs.  to  the  acre. 
That  in  the  soil  of  the  old  field  0.206  per  cent.,      -        6, 1 80 

Amount  removed  by  cultivation,  ...  270  lbs. 

The  sub-soil  does  not  appear  to  be  as  rich  as  the  original  surface 
soil ;  at  all  events  it  is  not  richer. 

No.  CI 5 — Limestone.  Labeled  ^'Limestone  under  Roht  W.  Scotfs 
landy  near  Frankfort^  FranMin  county^  Kentucky.  Blue  limestone 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation!^^ 

A  bluish-grey  limestone,  with  blotches  of  yellowbh ;  full  of  fossil 
shells,  chsetetes,  &c.,  &c. 
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CompoHtion,  dried  at  212°  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime, 

- 

95.380  —  53.522  per  cent,  of  Lime, 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 

«i 

1.510 

Alamina,  and  oxides  of  iron 

and 

manganese, 

- 

.769 

Phosphoric  acid,     - 

- 

.311 

Salpharic  acid. 

- 

.579 

Potash, 

- 

.108 

Soda, 

m 

.003 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates, 

m 

2.080 

100.740 

This  limestone,  which  is  the  sub-stratum  of  the  three  preceding  soiis,^ 
is  of  a  composition  to  renovate  the  soil  above,  if,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  this  kind  of  limestone,  it  is  easily  disintegrated  under  the 
action  of  air  and  moisture. 

FAYETTE   COUNTV.  > 

No.  616 — Limestone.  Labded  '^  Magnesian  limestone  from  Harris^ 
quarry,  on  Elk  Lick,  about  one  mile  below  Clay^s  ferry,  and  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  in  a  straight  course,  from  Grimes'^  quarry,  on  the 
Kentucky  river^ 

Supposed  to  be  of  the  same  bed  as  Grimes' — See  Nos.  511,  512  and 
513,  of  the  preceding  volume — bed  about  five  and  a  half  to  six  feet 
thick ;  and  lying  about  one  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
low  water  on  the  Kentucky  river,  as  stated  by  Mr.  HarriSt  General 
appearance  of  the  limestone  like  that  from  Grimes'  quarry.  Two  spe- 
cimens were  examined,  marked  A  and  B;  one  brought  by  Mr.  Julius 
Adams,  labeled  A,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Harris,  proprietor  of  the  quar- 
ry, marked  B.  The  latter  specimen  was  slightly  lighter  colored  than 
the  former. 

Composition,  dried  at  212''  F.— 

Speemen  il.    Specimen  B. 
Specific  gravity, 2.728  2.7678 

Carbonate  of  lime, ~69:88         ~T4.40 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 37.06  33.90 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,  1 .38  ,96 

^otAsh, -  '^H  notdeterm'd. 

Soda, 42) 

Silex  and  insolable  silicates^ *     2.68  2.00 

102.02  101.25 
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Comparative  experiments  were  made  with  the  magnesian  limestones 
from  Grimes'  and  Harris'  quarries,  and  some  fine-grained  pure 
white  Italian  statu  iry  marble  Crom  the  marble  yard  in  the  city  of  Lex- 
ington. Each  specimen  was  dressed  and  rubbed  down^  as  accurately 
as  possible  to  the  form  of  a  parallelopipedon,  one  inch  and  five-eighths 
long,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  five-sixteenthsof  an  inch  thick. 
1  hesrc  blocks  were  thoroughly  dried  fur  eight  hours,  at  the  tempemture 
of  the  boiling  point  of  water;  they  then  were  found  to  weigh  as  fol- 
lows : 

No.  1,  from  Grimes'  qnarry,  iveiglicd  43.0800  grammes. 
No.  2,  from  Harris*  qunrry,  weighed  45  S 135  grammes. 
No.  3,  Itatifln  statuary  marble,  weighed  47.1640  grammes. 

The  blocks  were  then  immersed  in  pure  water  for  twenty-four  hours, 
the  water  being  kept  hot,  and  for  much  of  that  time  at  a  boiling  tem- 
perature. They  were  then  taken  out  and  wiped  as  dry  as  possible 
with  bibulous  paper,  and  again  weighed,  with  the  following  results,  viz: 

No.  I.  Grimes',  weighed  44.7450  grammes. 

No.  2,  Harris',  weighed  46. 11 86  grammes. 

No.  3,  Italian  marble,  weighed  47.2100  grammes. 

Thus : 

No.  1  had  absorbed  1.6590  grammes,  or  3.85404  per  cent,  of  water. 
No.  2  had  absorbed  0.9060  grammes,  or  2.00161  per  cent,  of  water. 
No.  3  liad  absorbed  0.0460  grammes,  or  0.09753  per  cent,  of  water. 

On  allowing  the  blocks  to  reniain,  freely  exposed  to  the  dry  air,  for 
half  an  hour,  and  weighing  again, 

No.  1  was  found  to  hrve  lost  all  the  absorbed  water  except   1.3570  grammes. 
No.  2  was  found  to  have  lost  all  the  absorbed  water  except  0.6125  gramme. 
No.  3  was  f^imd  to  luwe  lost  all  the  absorbed  water  except  0.0050  gramme. 

After  an  hour's  exposure  to  the  air, 

■ 

No.  1  still  retained,  of  the  absorbed  water,    1.1840  grammes. 
No.  2  still  retained,  of  the  absorbed  water,  0.4665  gramme. 
No.  3  still  retained,  of  the  absorbed  water,  0.0020  gramme. 

After  twelve  hours  exposure  to  the  air  the  Italian  marble  weighed 
47.150  grammes,  or  0.008  gramme  lees  than  before  immersion  in  the 
water,  so  that  it  had  lost  some  soluble  matter  in  the  water. 

The  Harris'  marble  still  exhibited  an  excess  over  the  original  weight, 
(dried  at  212*^,)  of  0012  grammes,  and  the  Grimes*  of  0  839  grammes. 

The  several  blocks  were  then  again  dried  thoroughly  at  the  boiling 
temperature  of  water,  and  it  was  found  that  they  each  had  lost  weight 
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probably  by  the  solution  in  the  water  of  some  soluble  matter  from  the 
stone,  or  the  separation  of  loose  minute  particles,  which  may  have 
been  lodged  on  the  surfaces. 

No.  1,  Grimes',  had  lost  0.0095  gramme. 
No.  2,  Harris^  bad  lost  0.0165  gramme. 
No.  3,  Italian  marble,  bad  lost  0.0130  gramme. 

Of  course,  when  we  make  a  compensation  for  this  diminution  of 
weight  of  the  several  blocks,  after  digestion  in  the  water,  some  differ- 
ence will  be  made  in  the  figures  representing  the  relative  absorptive 
power  in  regard  to  wat^r,  of  the  three  specimens;  but  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  so  far  as  this  test  is  concerned,  the  Italian  marble  exhibits  by 
far  the  least  power  of  absorbing  water,  and  the  Harris'  rock  less  than 
that  from  Grimes'  quarry.  It  is  believed,  however,  from  the  great 
similarity  of  composition,  and  general  structure  of  the  limestones  from 
Grimes'  and  Harris'  quarries,  that  if  similar  specimens  be  taken  from 
the  two  they  would  exhibit  nearly  corresponding  results  in  experiments 
like  the  above  described.  The  cause  of  the  apparent  difference  in  the 
above  experiments  is  doubtless  to  be  found,  not  in  any  natural  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  the  limestones,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  specimen 
from  Harris'  quarry  was  probably  from  near  the  weather-worn  surface 
of  the  rock,  the  pores  of  which  had  been  partly  closed  by  the  action 
of  the  atmospheric  water,  which,  by  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  always  con- 
tains, and  leaving  it  deposited  again  on  drying,  bad  gradually  filled  up 
the  interstices  between  the  grains  of  the  limestone,  and  thus  diminish- 
ed its  power.of  absorbing  water.  The  specimen  from  Grimes'  quarry 
was  from  the  interior  of  the  bed, 

A  building  stone  which  absorbs  and  retains  much  water  is  not  usual- 
ly a  durable  material,  in  regions  where  it  is  subject  to  the  action  of 
frost,  and  the  more  it  absorbs  of  that  fluid  the  greater  is  the  danger  of 
its  speedy  disintegration;  for  the  reason  that  as  water  always  expands, 
with  an  immense  and  uncontrollable  force,  when  it  freezes — increasing 
in  volume  one-eleventh  of  its  bulk — the  more  water  there  is  between 
the  particles  of  the  stone  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  its  disintegration 
by  freezing. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  relative  power  of  absorbing 
water,  of  a  building  material,  does  not,  in  all  cases,  seem  to  measure  its 
relative  liability  to  disintegration  under  the  action  of  Irost,  as  may  be 
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seen  in  the  &miliar  examples  of  the  Italian  marble  and  the  wettrbumt 
brick.  The  latter  having  a  much  greater  absorptive  power  than  the 
former;  while  the  ancient  monuments  of  Europe  and  Asia  demonstrate 
that  nothing  exceeds  in  durability  the  well-burnt  clay. 

The  application  of  a  solution  of  aoluhle  glass  to  the  sur&ce  of  this 
magnesian^building  stone,  according  to  the  process  of  Fuchs,  would 
fill  up  its  pores  and  greatly  increase  its  durability,  whilst  it  would  also 
probably  prevent  or  diminish  the  dark  discoloration  which  appears  on 
tfae^exterior  after  it  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  penetration  of  water — ^it  leaving 
its  impurities  on  the  surface. 

No.  617 — Fossil  CHiETETEs  LycoPEanoN, /row  the  blue  limestone  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  formation.  Cut  on  the  Henrtfs  will  turnpike;  Big 
HiUy  near  Lexington^  Fayette  county^  Ky. 

A  pure,  selected  piece  of  this  fossil  coral  of  the  blue  limestone,  was 
submitted  to  analysis,  to  ascertain  what  elements  it  contributed  to  the 
general  composition  of  the  rock,  especially  in  view  of  its  agricultural 
relationships. 

Composition,  dried  at  212®  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime, 97,820 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, .839 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,          ...  .480 

Phosphoric  acid, .118 

Sulphuric  acid,      - .236 

Potash, -l^^ 

Soda, -020 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates, .627 

100.206 

Except  that  it  contains  less  silicious  matter  it  does  not  differ  much 
in  composition  from  the  blue  limestone  itself — containing,  as  that  does, 
all  the  mineral  elements  necessary  to  vegetable  developement 

No.  618 — MiNBaAL  Water.  Sulphur  water  from  Hie  new  bored  toeli 
at  MontmoUin's  milly  on  the  Elkhom  branchy  Lexington,  Foi/eite  counr 

ty>  Ky. 

This  is  an  agreeable^  weak,  saline  sulphur  water,  containing 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas; 

Oartxmioadd  gas; 
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Bi-carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia; 

Sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  probably  of  potash  and  soda,  with 
a  considerable  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

It  was  tested  by  the  writer  about  two  years  ago,  and  found  to  yield 
on  evaporation  ahout  one  grain  of  dry  saline  matters  to  the  thousand 
grains  of  water.  It  was  thought,  at  the  time,  that  it  also  contained  a 
trace  of  some  phosphate.  Complete  analysis  might  show  in  it  small 
quantities  of  iodine  or  bromine. 

GALLATIN   COUNTY. 

No.  619 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Blue  limestone  soil,  from  a  field  thirty  to 
forty  years  in  cultivation^  now  in  broom  corn,  near  Big  Lick  creeky 
GaUaiin  county j  Ky.     No  woodland  nearP 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish  or  umber-brown  color.  The  coarse  seive  re- 
moved from  it  a  small  quantity  of  rounded  particles  of  quartz  and 
ferruginous  mineral,  rather  larger  than  mustard  seed.  Washed  with 
water  this  soil  left  83.93  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  16.7  per 
cent  was  too  coarse  to  pass  through  fine  bolting  cloth.  This  consist- 
ed principally  of  rounded  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral,  with  a  few 
of  quartz.  The  apparent  excess  of  this  sand,  &c.,  washed  out  by  wa- 
ter, over  the  amount  of  sand  and  insoluble  silicates,  as  given  by  the 
full  analysis,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ferruginous  mineral  is  mainly 
soluble  in  the  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  the  soil  was  digested  in  the 
analysis. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  \y^  nearly  three  grains  of  Ughtbuff- 
grey  extrady  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composiUony 
viz: 

Chrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.630 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .363 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.630 

Magnesia. .090 

Sulphuric  acid, .039 

Potash, .073 

Soda, .047 

Silica, ?--  .236 


« 


2.908 
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The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.575  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  bad  the  following  composition,  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,         --....-  7.005 

Alumina, 6.966 

Oxide  of  iron, ---  6.035 

Carbonate  of  lime, .920 

Magnesia, --•  .768 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -        -        -        -        -        -        -  .S20 

Phosphoric  acid,           -.---..-.  .360 

Sulphuric  acid, .114 

Potash, .484 

Soda, .013 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 77.770 

Loss, .246 

100.000 

This  still  has  the  composition  of  a  very  rich  and  fertile  soil.  It 
does  not  yield  as  much  soluble  extract  to  water  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  as  the  virgin  soils  generally  on  this  formation — an  evidence  that 
it  does  not  contain  as  large  a  proportion  of  immediately  available^  or 
soluble,  nourishment  for  plants  as  they  do.  Its  large  proportions  of 
potash,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid,  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of 
manganese,  as  well  as  of  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  make  it  one  of 
the  superior  soils  of  Kentucky.  The  sub-soil  next  to  be  described 
does  not  differ  much  from  it  in  composition. 

No.  620 — Sub-soil.     Labeled  ^^Sub-soil  from  the  sanne  field,  thirty  to 

forty  years  in  cultivation,  near  Big  Lick  creek,  Gallatin  county,  Ken- 

tucky^ 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  slightly  lighter  than  that  of  the  preced- 
ing. It  also  contains  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral  too  large  to  pass 
through  the  coarse  seive.  Washed  with  water  it  left  79.83  per  cent  of 
sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  17.96  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest 
bolting  cloth;  this  portion  is  principally  composed  of  rounded  ferrugi- 
nous particles,  with  very  few  of  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  three  and  a  hdf 
grains  of  grey-buff  &pfrac/,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition,  viz ; 
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Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.670 

Alumiaa,  oxides  Qf  irpn  and  manganese,  and  phospjiates,        -        -  .530 

Carbonate  of  lime, •  1.850 

Magnesia,            .,--.-^-..  .099 

Sttlphuric  acid, .029 

Potash, .053 

Soda,          ••--. .053 

Silica, .264 

3.441 

The  air-dried  subrsoil  lost  6.00  per  cent  of  moiaturej  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  bad  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.543 

Alumina,        .p*..        •-.••.  5.715 

Oxide  of  iron,        •        -        -        •        •        -        •        -        -        -  6.!  70 

Carbonate  of  lime, .970 

Magnesia,  - «r..  .818 

Brown  oxide  of  manganes^^,     •••.,«•'.  .£95 

Phosphoric  acid,      -.-         •        •         -        •        •        -         •        -  .310 

Sulphuric  acid, •..  .079 

Potash,           -..-.-•-•..  .334 

Soda, .021 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 77.855 

Loss, •-..  .570 

100.000 

It  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  that  this  subrSoil  contains  more  or- 
ganic and  volatile  matters,  and  less  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  potash,  than  the  surface  soil,  and  that  it  giv^s  more  of  soluble 
matter  to  the  water  contiaining  carbonic  acid  than  that. 

GARBABD  COUNIT. 

No.  621 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^  Virgin  ml^from  woods  pasture^  on  J.  S. 
Hoskins*  farm,  forks  of  the  rood;  some  of  the  best  soil  in  the  county. 
Lower  Silurian  formation.     Garrard  county^  Keniticky.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  grey-brown  color.  The  coarse  seive  removed  a  few 
small,  irregular,  cherty,  fragments,  a  portion  of  an  encrinital  stem, 
and  some  soft  ferruginous  particles.  Washed  with  water  this  soil  left 
73.77  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  bipt  4.63  per  cent  was  fine 
enough  to  pass  through  tl)e  finest  bolting-doth.    This  coarser  portion 

84 
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consisted  principally  of  rounded  particles  of  soft  ferruginous  mineral, 

with  a  few  quartzose  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up   more  than  seven  and  a  half 

grains  of  chestnut  colored  eztracty  dried  at  212^,  which  had  the  following 

composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1 .230 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        *  .930 

Carbonate  of  lime, •        -        -  4.413 

Magnesia,            -..-...i^..  ,323 

Sulphuric  acid, ..•.-.  .041 

Potash, .386 

Soda, .080 

Silica, .231 

7.634 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.825  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°  F.j  at 
which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 8.548 

Alumina, 6.190 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.920 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.910 

Magnesia, --        -        -  .763 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .520 

Phosphoric  acid, .559 

Sulphuric  acid, .128 

Potash, .393 

Soda, .081 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 77.380 

100.000 

No.  622 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Same  soil  {as  the  preceding.)  from  the  old- 
est field  in  Garrard  county ;  sixty  to  seventy  years  in  cultivation;  over- 
lying cherty  beds  of  blue  limestone  ;  Lower  Silurian  formatim.  J. 
S.  Hoskins'  farm.     Garrard  county^  Kentucky^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  a  little  lighter  and  more  yellowish  than  that 
of  the  preceding.  It  contains  a  few  small  rounded  fragments  of  soft 
ferruginous  sandstone.  Washed  with  water  it  left  81.46  per  cent  of 
sandy  &;c.,  of  which  all  but  7.83  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  the  finest  bolting-^loth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
rounded  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral,  with  very  few  quartz. 
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One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil^  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  and  a  half 

grains  of  light  cheainut-hroum  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.^  which  had  the 

following  composition : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters, 0.883 

Almnina,  ondes  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        •  .913 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  2.117 

Magnesia, .140 

Sulphuric  acid, .022 

Potash,               .162 

Soda, .136 

Silica, .224 

4.686 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.55  per  cent.  (^  moisture,  at  400°  F.,  dried  at 
which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition  : 

Oigaaic  and  volatile  matters, 6.238 

Alumina, 7.806 

Oxide  of  iron, »-•  6.166 

Carbonate  of  lime, 3.270 

Magnesia, 1.368 

firown  oxide  of  manganese,         ....«•-  .649 

Phosphoric  acid, .484 

Sulphuric  acid, --  .069 

Potash, .386 

Soda, ,026 

Sand  and  msoluble  silicates, ^  76.670 


M*. 


100.000 

These  are  both  examples  of  good  blue  limefitone,  or  ^^bhie-grass" 
soil — the  soil  of  the  old  field  being  still  nearly  as  rich  as  the  original 
soil  in  the  neighborhood,  notwithstanding  the  long  period  during  which 
it  has  been  in  cultivation. 

No.  623 — SubpSOil.  Labeled  ^^Sub-soil  from  J.  S.  Boskins'  oldjield^ 
sixtg  to  seventy  gears  in  cultivation.  Lower  Silurian  formation.  Gar* 
rard  county,  Keniuckg.^^ 

Color  of  this  sub-soil  still  more  yellowish  and  lighter  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Washed  with  water  it  left  83.9  per  cent  of  sand,  kc,  of  which 
all  but  12.96  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.    This 
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coarser  portion  is  principally   composed  of  ferruginous  and  cbelty 
rounded  particles,  with  tery  few  of  quartzose  mineral. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air^ried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a 
month  in  water  containing  Carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  three  graim 
of  Ighl-broum  extract^  dried  at  212^  F. ;  which  had  the  following  com- 
position^  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .......  0.600 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,         -        -  .647 

Carbonate  of  lime,       ....----.  1.680 

Magnesia, .090 

Sulphuric  acid,    .------.-•  .026 

Potash, -         -         .         .         .  .049 

Soda, .038 

Silica,         .----.-.-.-  .267 

3.186 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  4.95  per  cent  of  moisture  kt  400°  F. ; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composiiimi : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,         «....;         ^        .  4.234 

Alumina,    .-----.---•  8.677 

Oxide  of  iron,     --.-----.-  6.746 

Carbonate  of  lime, 3.880 

Mngnesia,  -----------  1.476 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .        .        -        «        .        w        ^  .590 

Pho:«phoric  acid,          -         •         -         -         •         -         •         -         -  .613 

Sulphuric  acid,   -- -  .069 

Potash, .364 

Soda. .069 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, -  74.780 

100.267 

The  sub-6oil  difiets  but  little  in  composition  from  soil  on  the  surface 
of  the  field. 

No.  624 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Virgin  soil  from  woodland  pasture^  W. 
Sm'tiiB  farm  J  Bryantmlle^  Garrard  county  ^  Kentucky.  Lower  Si- 
lurian formaiion.^^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  light  yellowish-umber  color.  Washed  with 
Water  it  left  82.75  per  cent  of  sand^  &c.,  of  which  all  but  5*40  per  cent 
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was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  boltiug-cloth.    This  coarser 
portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  soft  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid^  gave  up  nearly  five  grains  of  light 
diesnuHrown  extract^  dried  at  212''  F<,  which  had  the  following  com* 
posiHanf  viz: 


Organic  and  volatile  matters, 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  pbosphates^ 
Carbonate  of  lime,       .        .        -         .... 

Magnesia,  - 

Sulpharic  acid,  ---j---- 
Potasb,  ---.----- 
Soda,  ---.--'..- 

fcfilex,  ..-.-..-. 


Grains. 
1.070 
.863 
8.488 
.111 
.056 
.094 
.04t 
.SIS 

4.933 


The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.35  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters. 
Alumina,    -        •        <«        <•        ^ 
Oxide  of  iron,     -        -        -        - 
Carbonate  of  lime,      ... 

Magnesia, 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, 
Pbospboric  acid,  •        •        . 

Sulpburic  acid,    -        -        -        « 

Potasb, 

Soda. 

Sand  and  insoluble  siliclites. 


4:640 

3.140 

2.876 

.420 

.692 

.270 

.379 

.102 

.121 

.045 

88.220 

100.904 


No.  625— ^oitt     Labeled  ^^Same  soil  {as  the  preceding^)  from  an  ad^ 

joining  field,  iffJUch  has  been  thirty  to  forty  years  in  ctdtivation,  Mr. 

Smith* s  farntj  BryantsviUe^  Garrard  county ,  Kentucky.    Lower  /Si* 

lUrian  formalitmP 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  much  like  that  of  the  preceding,  but  a  very 
slight  shade  darker  than  that  Washed  with  water  this  soil  left  77.7 
per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  5.80  per  cent  was  fine  enough 
to  go  through  the  finest  bcdting-doih.    This  coarser  povtioa  oomdstedy 
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principally,  of  small  rounded  ferraginons  particles,  wiUi  very  few  of 
quartzose. 

One  thoasand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  chained  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  to  it  tnare  titan  three  graini 
of  cheenut'browu  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition,  viz: 

Crrains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        •*        -        •        •        -        <-        -  0.917 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        •  .407 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -'-        • 1.6*0 

Magnesia, .-  .117 

Sulpharic  acid,    -- .041 

PoUsfa,       .-* .079 

Soda, .031 

aiica, .131 

3.343 

The  air^ried  soil  lost  3.365  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  followii^  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.987 

Alumina, 3.040 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.844 

Carbonate  of  lime, ^86 

Magnesia,  ----- .207 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .110 

Phosphoric  acid,          • --  .335 

Sulphuric  acid, .067 

Potash, .106 

Soda, .057 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         -        -        •                 -        -        •  87.170 

100.308 

1^0.  626 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^^JSulhSoil  from  the  same  fidi,  thirty  to 
forty  yewre  in  cultivation,  Mr.  Smith's  farm,  BryantsviUe,  Garrard 
county , 'Ketdudqf.    Lower  JSilurianformaium.** 

Dried  sub-soil  of  a  light  greyish-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it 
left  70.77  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.)  of  whidi  all  but  3.80  per  cent  was 
fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-olotfa.  This  coarser  por« 
tion  consisted  mainly  of  small  rounded  fenuginooft  partieles^  wiKky&j 
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One  thoasand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  a  grain  and  a 
half  of  freyisMrmon  exiraet,  dried  at  212^  F.^  which  had  the  follow- 
ing wfnposiUon: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.483 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,         -  .320 

Carbonate  of  lime, .273 

Magnesia,             .043 

Snlphuric  acid,      -.-. .034 

Potash, .035 

Soda, .071 

Silica, .160 

1.409 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  2.915  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  R; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 2.945 

Alumina, 3.816. 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.290 

Carbonate  of  lime,       .-.--.--.  .170 

Magnesia, .412 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        -        •        -        -        -        •  .210 

Phosphoric  acid, .261 

Sulphuric  acid, .042 

Potash, .120 

Soda,          - .018 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 89.095 

■•■^"^^^^^" 

100.368 

Although  the  soil  of  the  ^oldfieHcC^  is  slightly  darker  colored  than 
the  virgin  soily  and  contains  a  little  more  of  organic  and  volatile  mat- 
ters than  that,  which  is  rather  an  unusual  circumstance,  we  yet  observe 
that  it  has  undei^one  a  sensible  deterioration,  during  the  thirty  to  for- 
ty years  of  cultivation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  having  lost  not 
only  some  of  its  potash  and  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  also  of 
its  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  manganese.  Except  in  the  propor- 
tion of  potash  the  sub-soil  seems  to  be  less  rich  than  the  sur&ce-soil 
above  it 
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GRANT  COTTIITT, 

No.  627 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Virgin  soily  prindpaUy  derived  from  ar* 

giUaceous  rocks.     Lotver  Silurian  formaiiony     Hayden  KendalVa 

farm^  on  the   Covington  turnpike^  seven  miles  from  WilUamstown; 

Grant  county ^  Kentucky.    Primitive  forest  growth^  poplar  and  white 

oaV 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  browoish-grey.     Washed  with  water  it  left 

81.03  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.y  of  which  all  bat  1.97  per  cent  was  fine 

enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.     This  coarser  portion 

consisted  of  fine  roujnded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  very  few  quartz- 

ose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sail,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  three  grains  of  light 

hroumish-grey  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com-^ 

position^  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 0.730 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  phosphates,           •        •        •        -  .180 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.199 

Magnesia, .109 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .19t 

Sulphuric  acid, •♦.  .039 

Potash, .137 

Soda, .027 

Silica, .384 

Loss, .168 

3.170 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.15  per  cent,  of  moisture^  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matteirs,         r        ^ 6.212 

Alumina, 2.630 

Oxide  of  iron,      -         -         t        ?. 2.696 

Carbonate  of  lime, ,247 

Magnesia, .472 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .222 

Phosphoric  acid,          .-fp-...-  .283 

Sulphuric  acid,    .-- r  .093 

Potash, .186 

Soda, .083 

Sand  and  insolabla  silicaiesy         «??*••«•  87.846 

][iOM,          »,*f-*»f»»»  .232 

100.000 
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No.  628 — Soil.  LaheUd  ^*  Soil  from  an  oldfiddy  forty  to  fifty  years  in 
euUivationy  Hay  den  KendciFs  farm^  seven  mUeefrom  WtlUamstowny 
on  the  Comngton  turnpike.  Lower  Silurian  formaiion.  Grant 
e(nmtfy  Kentucky*^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  slightly  lighter  than  that  of  the  preceding. 
Washed  with  water  it  left  76.53  per  cent  of  sand,  &;c.,  of  which  all  but 
4.93  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth. 
This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of  soft  rounded  ferruginous 
particles,  with  a  few  quartz  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  and  a  half 
grains  of  grey-brown  extrad,  dried  at  2 12^  JT.,  which  had  the  follow- 
ing composiliony  viz: 

Chains. 
Organic  and  volatile  matters,  ......  0.415 

Alamina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphateB, .222 

Carbonate  of  lime,  1.082 

Magnesia,  .-..-.....  ,145 

Brown  ozide  of  manganese, -  .198 

Salpbnric  acid,            .........  .043 

PoUsb,               .122 

Soda,                  .047 

Silica,                 .281 

Loss, .036 

2.590 

The  ur-dried  soil  lost  3.135  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400""  F4  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,        .......  4.672 

Alumina,   -..--------  5.620 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.116 

Oarbonate  of  lime,      -•-.•-..-  .247 

Magnesia,  -- .433 

Brown  ozide  of  manganese* •        -  .222 

Phosphoric  acid,          .........  ,136 

Salphuric  acid, .080 

Potash, .183 

Soda, .071 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.696 

100.173 
35 
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No.  629 — Sub-soil.    Zabekd  ^^  Subsoil,  from  Hay  den  Kendaff  b  fartHj 
4*c,  4*c.,  Grant  county y  Kentucky^     {See  the  two  preceding  soils.) 

The  dried  sub-soil  is  of  a  slightly  lighter  color  than  the  preceding, 
and  somewhat  more  of  a  reddish  tint  It  is  in  the  form  of  cloddy 
lumps.  Washed  with  water  it  left  76.5  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  2.93  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolt- 
ing-cloth. This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  particles  of 
soa  ferruginous  mineral. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  a  grain  and  a  half 
of  light  brownish-grey  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  follow- 
ing composition,  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .......  0.237 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        -  .ISO 

Carbonate  of  lime, --  .430 

Magnesia, ,333 

Sujpbaric  acid, .034 

Potesb, .071 

Soda, .008 

Silica, .191 

1.428 

The  air-dried  ^il  lost  2.415  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ; 

dried  at  which  tempeiature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,               r        -        •        .        -        -  3.111 

Alumina, 3.746 

Oxide  of  iron,             3.426 

Carbonate  of  lime,       --        -        -        •>        .        -        -        -  .147 

Magnesia, ,-•  ,379 

Brown  oxide  of  mapganes^, .212 

Phosphoric  acid,          ,-----...  .^^44 

Qulpbnric  acid,            -.-.-•-..  ,046 

Potash,                ..........  ,222 

Soda, ,        .        ^        .        .  .062 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates*         -•:?-.--•  88.660 

100.232 

The  usual  fact  of  the  diminution,  by  cultivation  pf  the  soil,  of  those 
ingredients  which  are  essential  to  the  vegetable  composition,  is  to  be 
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observed  in  these  soils  also,     ithe  sub-soil  appears  to  be  somewhat  rich^ 
er  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  than  the  sarface-soil. 

No.  630 — Soil.  Labeled  ^Soil  from  the  ndUc^aick  region  of  Crrant 
country  Kentudcy,  Moses  TheohMs  farm^  five  miles  north  qf  Wil- 
liamstoum.^^ 

The  color  of  the  aii^diied  soil  is  light  greyish-bafif.  Washed  with 
water  it  left  78.66  per  cent  of  sand,  &C.9  of  which  all  but  4.33  per 
cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  bolting-clothw  This  coarser 
portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles^ 

One  thousand  gndnfi  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days  in 

water  chaiged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  and  a  half 

grains  of  darhhrown  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.^  which  bad  the  following 

compositiony  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  ttalten,        .......  i.sso 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  makiganese,  and  phosphates,        -        *•  .463 

Carbonate  of  lime, *-  .489 

Magnesia,  ---••----*-  .080 

Sulphuric  acid,    - ..--.  .068 

Potash, y        .        ^  .089 

Soda,          --.k»...i.fc%-  .063 

aKca, .131 

2.743 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.225  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400""  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  Tolatile  mattttrs, -  6.162 

Alumina,             -- .-*.  2.816 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.734 

Carbonate  of  lime,      •        - .196 

Magnesia, .399 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .170 

Phosphoric  acid,         -- .203 

Sulphuric  acid,   -        * .072 

Potash, .133 

Soda,  -        -        -        *        -        -        •.       •    .     •        "        '       J       -^^^ 

Sand  and  insoluble  silioatei,         -        •        •        .   '    .        ^        .  87.046 

100.042 
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There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  compoBilaon  of  this  soil,  which 
woald  tend  to  explain  the  caase  of  this  sickness,  which  sometimes  pre- 
Tails  in  the  region  whence  it  was  taken. 

Vo.  63 1*— Sandstone.  Labeled  ^Mud-stone  from  the  ntilk-^ck  region 
.  of  Grant  county ^  Kentucky;  at  Moses  Theobald's,  Jive  miles  north  of 

WilUamsUnim.^^ 

A  dirty-buff  colored,  fxiable,  impure,  shaley  sandstone;  adheres  to 
the  tongue;  some  thin  coatings  of  dark  colored  mineral,  probably 
oxide  of  manganese,  on  the  sur&ces  of  some  of  the  irregular  layers. 

Dried  at  212^  R,  it  lost  1.95  per  cent  of  moisture. 

CcmpasUum,  dried  at  212^  F.— 

Almnina.  ozidet  of  iroii  and  manguiese,        ....  S.tOS 

Carbonate  of  lime^ .£63 

Aagnesia,   -•--•-••--  .700 

Phoq>horie  acid,           -.•....•  .378 

Sulpbnrie  acid,     --.-..---  .117 

Potash, .363 

Soda, .200 

Sand  and  iniolnble  nlicates, 89.620 

Water  expelled  at  a  red  heat,        ....<..  1.950 

100.169 

The  sand  and  insoluble  silicates  contiuned  more  than  77.  per  cent  of 
sHica.  Nothing  in  the  composition  of  this  mudstone  appears  to  throw 
liny  light  on  the  ori^  of  milk-siekness. 

6BSENUP  COUIITT. 

Ko.  632 — Oabbonatb  of  Iron.  LaMed  ^^Irm  ore^  {J/o.  1,  tie  ytffper 
paiet^  from  Messrs.  Burr,  McCfrew  4"  Co.,  Raccoon  Furnace,  Oreeur 
up  county,  Kentucky.  Taken  from  the  hills,  just  under  the  hearth- 
stone rock,  placed  in  Dr.  Owens  section  215  feet  above  the  level  of 
JKacooon  creek.  The  ore-bed  is  abnpst  18  in^  tUckji  of^  if, about, 
three  fed  bdow  the  rock,  with  dark  shale  intervening.^^ 

A  CBibonate  of  iron  ore,  Taiying  from  yelleirish-brown  andgranuliff 
to  ^uker  and  more  compact  and  cellular;  powder^  ef  an  ayenige  por; 
iiQ%  oC  4  biowniah-y  eUow  ooloi. 


• 
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I  «M  6S.95  per  cent,  of  Ir<m. 
.46) 


i^um,  dried  at  SM""  F.— 

Carbonate  of  iron,          •  •  42 

Oxide  of  iron,               -  -  46 

Carbonate  of  lime,         •  -  .48 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  •  .36 

Carbonate  of  manganeae^  -  k48 

Alumina,       -        -        -  -  .98 

Phosphorie  acid,           -  •  .76 

Sniphnr                 -        •  -  .09 
Alkalies,  (not  estimated.) 

Silcz  and  insoluble  silicates,  -  S.98 

Combined  water,            -  -  4.00 

Loss,    -----  .74 

100.00 

A  veiy  good  ore,  almost  too  rich  in  oxide  of  iion  to  be  suocess&lly 
smelted  in  the  high  ftunace,  except  in  mixtare  with  poorer  silicious 
ores  and  limestone.  (See  next  numbers.)  The  proportion  of  phos- 
phoric acid  is  considerable,  but  pnobably  not  so  great  as  to  injme  the 
quality  of  the  iron  produced  firom  it 

No.  633 — Cabbo5Ate  of  Iron.  Labeled  ^^Iran  oref  lower  part  of 
same  bed  as  the  preceding.  Burr,  McGrew  ^  Co.y  Raccoon  Furnace^ 
Greenup  countffy  Kentucky.^^ 

Greneral  color  dark  purplish-brewn ;  under  the  leas  it  appears  to  be 
made  up  of  minute  reddish-brown  particles,  with  some  inteirening 
whitish  material;  adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue;  a  few  glinunering 
qpecks  of  mica  are  seen  through  it 

Dried  at  212^  F.  it  lost  1.10  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Cott^powHon,  dried  at  SIS'"  F.— 

^'•"fl   —81.62  per  cent,  of  iron. 
9.4*)  '^ 


Carbonate  of  itpn,  - 

O^deof  iron^ji 

Carbonate  of  lime,  - 

Carbonate  of  magpesia, 

Oarbonato  of  mngan^se, 

A2nimi^a» 

Phosphoric 

Sniphnr, 

Potash, 

Boda, 

SOax  and  iasolable  siUeataai 


.68 
2.76 

1;9] 

1^09 
.64 
.Od 

•.li 

.23 
82.48 


100.09 
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A  very  good  ore,  which  requires  only  limestone  to  smdt  it  It 
could  be  adyantageously  mixed  with  the  preceding  ore;  but  for  this 
purpose  the  mineral  next  to  be  described  may  perhaps  be  better,  as  it 
eontains  a  laiger  proportion  of  silicious  matter  and  a  smaller  amount 
of  oxide  of  iron  with  some  combustible  matter. 

No.  634— -LiMONms  (imfure.)  Lahded  ^^Iran  oref  {No.  3,)  from 
Messrs.  ButTj  McGrew  4r  Co.^  Raccoon  Furnace,  Greenup  county, 
Kentucky.  {Black  hand  ore?)  A  bed  about  1 8  inches  thicky  with 
6  inches  of  coal  under  it,  where  it  out-crops,  aboui  200 /96<  above  the 
level  of  Coal  branch,  about  3  miles  from  the  Ohio  river.*^ 

Dried  at  212^  F.,  it  lost  3.40  per  cent  of  moisture 

VampoiUion,  dried  at  SIS'*  F.-«- 

Oxide  of  iron,           ...  20.87  "^14.61  per  cent.  Ir^n. 

Alumina,           -        -        -  -  .6d 

Carbonate  of  lime,  a  trace. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,     -  -  3.24 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  *•  .18 

Phosphoric  acid,        -        -  -  .31 

Solphiir,            •        •        -  ^  .20 

Potash,             -        -        -  -  .38 

Soda.        -                 •        -  -  .10 

Bituminous  matter,    -        •  -  9.83 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates,  -  60.28 

Combined  water,       -        -  -  3.16 

Loss, .72 


100.00 


HANCOCK  OOUNTir* 

No.  635 — ^LiMONiT&  Labeled  *^Iron  ore  from  Mr.  Patens  farm,  one 
mile  north  of  the  Rardensburg  road,  Hancock  county,  Kentucky. 
Coal  Measures.*^ 

A  cellular,  dark*brown  limonite;  slightly  adhering  to  the  tongue; 
with  some  of  the  cavities  filled  yellow  and  red  ochreous  ore;  powder 
of  a  brownish-yellow  color. 

Dried  at  212^  it  lost  L30  per  cent  of  moisture. 
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OmposiHon,  dried  at  SIS'"  F.— 

Oxide  of  iron,       ...  84.60  —  24.23  per  cent,  of  Iran. 

Alumina,       ....  1.38 

lame,  a  trace. 

Magnesia,     -        -        «        -  .50 

Sulphur,        .        .   '     -        -  .06 

Potash,         ....  .67 

Soda, .17 

Comhined  water,   -        -        v  e.60 

Silex  and  insoluhle  silicates.  -  65.68 

Loss, .64 


100.00 

A  poor  silicious  ore. 

No.  636 — Soil.  Laheled.  ^^Uncultivated  upland  ml  from  Mr.  M.  E. 
Patens  farm.  Lower  Cod  Measures^  iased  on  ferruginous  sandstone; 
prindUve  forest  growth  very  large  white  oaky  poplar^  ash^  some  little 
sugar^reSy  cherry^  mvlherryy  chesmtj  large  dogwoody  and  Mack'Walr 
nut;  undergrowihy  pawpaw  and  spice^ush.  Ifancock  county y  Ken- 
tucky.^^ 

Dried  soil  moase^coloied.  Washed  with  water  it  left  81.3  per  cent, 
of  sand,  Aa,  of  which  all  but  19.3  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass 
ibrongh  the  finest  bolting-doth.  This  portion  consisted  mainly  of 
small  rounded  ferraginous  particles,  with  very  few  of  quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air<^ed  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  five  grains  of  grey- 
hiff  eztracty  dried  at  212^  F.y  which  had  the  following  composiUony 
yiz; 

Graifis. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        •.-....  1.630 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates, .308 

Carbonate  of  lime,       .---.....  1.679 

Magnesia,  -.        -       -. ,420 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .428 

Sulphuric  acid,    --•-----..  ^034 

Potash,       -•: .152 

Soda,          - .047 

ffiUp»f .149 

I^OM, - ,133 

4.890 


1 
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The  air-dried  soil  lost  8.325  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  followiug  campositiim : 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters,        .......  .  6.0tS 

Alumina, ••«..  2.t96 

Oxide  of  iron,     -. -,.        -        .  8.390 

Carbonate  of  lime,       ..•....«.  .310 

Magnesia, .334 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -        .        n        .        .        •        -  .146 

Phosphoric  acid,          .........  .196 

Solphnric  acid,    -.-.-.«•-.  .096 

Potash, .260 

Soda, .064 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.910 

100.008 

No.  637 — SoEU  Labeled  ^Same  eaU  as  the  preceding^  from  Mr.  M. 
E.  Patens  farmy  from  a  field  UeeiUjf'Six  years  in  mUivaUany  Han- 
eock  etmntyy  Ke/ntaekf.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dark  buff-grey  color.  Washed  with  water  it  1^ 
76.23  per  cent  of  sand,  &a,  of  which  all  but  11.2  per  cent  was  fine 
enoii^h  to  pass  through  the  finest  bdting-dotih.  This  portion  is  prin- 
dpally  small  rounded  ferruginous  partideey  with  a  few  <^  dear  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  grains  of  Kght  grey 
extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  camposiUanj  viz: 

Grains. 

Organio  and  Tolatile  matters, 0.490 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates,       .....  ^m 

Carbonate  of  lime.                .848 

Magnesia, .106 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .089 

Sulphuric  acid, ,016 

Potash, .066 

Soda,                  .013 

Silcx, .039 

Loss, .026 

1.820 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.415  per  cent  of  moisture^  at  400^  F., 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 
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Organic  and  yolatile  matters,   ' 2.883 

Alumina, 2.120 

Oxide  of  iron,     ----- 2.430 

Carbonate  of  lime,               -•- ,240 

Magnesia, .278 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .260 

Phosphoric  acid, .063 

Sulphuric  acid,  - .067 

Potash,                .174 

Soda,          .        .        .        -        • ,066 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         .......  91.070 

Loss, .349 

100.000 

No.  638 — Sub-soil.     Labeled  ^^Sub-sailfrom  Mr.  M.  E.  Pate^s^  uncuh 

Uvated  landy  4rc.,  Hancock  county^  Kentucky. ^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  dirty  reddish-orange.  Washed  with  wa- 
ter it  led  78.  per  cent,  of  sand,  &C.9  of  which  all  but  0.3  per  cent 
passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  consisted  of  rounded 
ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  add,  left  more  than  a  grain  of  nearly  white 
extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  compo^tionj  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                0.270 

Alan^ina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .068 

Carbonate  of  lime, .328 

Magnesia,           -- .166 

Sulphuric  acid, .030 

Potash,               .071 

Soda,                   .056 

Silica.                  .139 

1.128 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.175  per  cent  oimoisturcy  at  400°  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.020 

Alumina,             -  4.190 

Oxide  of  iron,     -...• 4.866 

Carbonate  of  lime, •  .130 

Magnesia, .606 
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Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .        .        .        |        ^        .        .  .070 

Phosphoric  acid,          ..-.--.--  ,107 

Sulphuric  acid,    ..--.-.---  .101 

Potash, .219 

Soda, .065 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         .....«•  86.646 

100.000 

The  original  virgin  soil  contiuns  a  large  proportion  of  oiganic  and 
Tolatile  matters,  and  thus  gives  up  a  considerable  amount  of  extract  to 
the  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid;  this  enables  it  to  sustain  very 
large  crops,  or  causes  it  to  lose  much  under  the  washing  action  of 
rains,  &&,  and,  just|in  the  same  proportion,  more  speedily  exhausts  the 
soil,  if  it  be  not  sustained  by  the  application  of  manures.  This,  pro- 
bably, is  the  reason  why  the  soil  which  has  been  only  twenty-six 
years  in  cultivation  has  lost  more  of  its  valuable  ingredients  than  ma- 
ny other  soils  which  have  been  under  the  plow  for  twice  that  period. 

No.  639 — Clay.  Labeled  ^^Fire-daifi  on  Mr.  Miller's  land;  Lewisport; 
used  for  making  yellow  qtteenswar€.  Coed  Measures.  Himcoek  county ^ 
Kentucky.^' 

General  color  of  the  clay  lighirgrey,  mottied,  with  yellowish  and 
brownish  portions,  and  containing  a  few  small  scales  of  mica;  powder 
of  a  light  buff  color;  after  calcination  of  a  light  salmon  color. 

Dried  at  212^  F.,  it  lost  2.94  per  cent,  of  moisture. 

Composition,  dried  at  SIS'*  F.^ 

Alumina,  dissolved  out  by  hydrochloric  acid»         .        •        •  3.280 

Alumina,  combined  with  silex  in  insoluble  silicates,         •        -  20.760 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,     --.«..  2.400 

Silica,  (of  which  there  Is  38.79  sand,) 64.880 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  .486 

Magnesia,    -- .fiOO 

Potash, .289 

Soda, .389 

Water  expelled  at  a  nd  heat, 6.666 

Loss, *        -  .360 

loo.ooa 

If  it  were  not  for  the  2.400  per  cent  of  oxides  of  iron  and  manga** 
nese  contained  in  this  clay  it  would  burn  perfectly  white,  and  would 
ibm  8er?e  for  the  ham^  an  extensiTe  naaulMbiw  of  qjaeeoswne. 
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A  manufiioture,  which  in  view  of  the  very  large  consumption  of  this 
ware  in  this  country,  and  the  immense  capital  which  is  annually  trans* 
ferred  to  England  to  purchase  ic,  it  would  be  exceeding  desirable  to  es- 
tablish here. 

If  a  sufficiently  pure  clay  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  found  in  our 
Coal  Measures,  it  is  probable  that  digestion  of  this  and  similar  clays 
in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid;  which,  if  the  manufacture  of  soda  from, 
common  salt  is  also  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood,  would  cost  scarce- 
ly any  thing,  might  remove  most  of  the  objectionable  oxides,  as  well 
as  render  the  clay  less  fusible  under  the  action  of  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, by  dissolving  out  also  its  lime  and  magnesia. 

No.  640 — Clay.  Laheled^'Clay  used  as  patterns  day;  under  the  first 
coal  under  the  Lewisport  coal;  from  George  SmiVs  farmy  Hancock 
countffy  Kmtucky.^^ 

Light  bluish  and  yellowish-grey  plastic  clay. 

Dried  at  212^  F.,  the  air-dried  clay  lost  6.40  percent  of  moiitur^ 

(kmposUUm^  dried  at  212^  F. — 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  dissolved  out  by 

hydrochloric  acid, 1.690 

Carbonale  of  lime, -  .140 

Magnesia, .466 

Potash, .336 

Water  expelled  at  the  red  heat, 6.400 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates, 91.020 

100.062 

The  portion  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  denominated  sQex  and 
insoluble  silicates,  contained  the  following  ingredients,  viz: 

Silica, 68.160 

Alumina, 20.120 

Lime,  a  trace. 

Magnesia, ,^66 

Loss,  Ac.           .        -        .        .        r        -        -        .        .        .  2.484 

91.020 

(See  remarks  on  the  preoeding  day.) 
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HABDIN  COUOTT. 

No.  641 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Virgin  mlyfrom  the  base  of  the  Salt  river 
hiJis;  near  the  base  of  the  slope  of  the  encrinital  chert  limestone^  and 
limestone  of  the  lower  sub-carboniferous  formation  in  Hardin  county j 
KerduckyP 

Dried  soil  of  buff-grey  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  68.4  per 
cent  of  sand,  &;c.,  of  which  all  bat  4.25  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to 
go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  part  consisted  mainly 
of  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  some  hyaline  and  red  quartz 
grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  grains  of  grey- 

ish-brotm  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  composi' 

iiony  viz: 

Gruins. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.7S0 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates, .068 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -        - .498 

Magnesia, .087 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, •        -  .069 

Sttlphuric  acid, .100 

Potash, .088 

Soda, .068 

Silica, .380 

2.078 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.76  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 5.069 

Alumina, 1.936 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.860 

Carbonate  of  lime, .270 

Magnesia, .388 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .236 

Phosphoric  acid,          - .396 

Sulphuric  acid, .064 

Potash, ^        ,        -        -        .  .208 

Soda, .006 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 88.096 

Poss,           -        - .481 

100.000 
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With  the  exception  of  the  very  small  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid 
which  this  analysis  exhibits,  it  indicates  quite  a  good  quality  of  soil. 
The  deficiency  stated  can  easily  be  supplied  by  the  addition  of  Plaster 
of  Paris  to  the  land. 

No.  642 — Soa.  Labeled  ^^  Virgin  sail,  from  near  the  top  of  the  Salt 
river  hiUa.  Lower  Sub-carboniferous  formation.  Primitive  forest 
growth  black  and  white  oak^  hickory y  ash,  dogwood,  4^c  {See  Dr. 
Owen^s  Report.)     Hardin  county,  Kentucky.^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil,  dark  drab-grey.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
82.8  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  0.68  per  cent  was  fine 
enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-doth.  This  coarser  portion 
consisted  of  small  rounded  particles  of  clear,  milky  ^nd  red  quartz,  and 
of  a  hard  ferruginous  mineral. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  a  grain  and  a  hoif 
of  brown  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition, 
viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters, 0.600 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        •  .297 

Carbonate  of  lime, .130 

Magnesia, .053 

Sulphuric  acid, .046 

Potash, .121 

Soda, .020 

Silica, .200 

I.4B6 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  1.60  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters, 2.443 

Alumina, 1,715 

Oxide  of  iron,              1.440 

Carbonate  of  lime, .022 

Magnesia, .209 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .095 

Phosphoric  acid, .079 

Sulphuric  acid,             .016 
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Poiasb,               .167 

Soda,                   .032 

Sand  and  insoluble  stlicates,                   -        -        •        •        -        -  93.020 

Loss, .762 

100.000 

The  small  proportions  of  limey  phoephoric  acid,  and  salphnric  acid, 
fls  well  as  of  organic  matters  and  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  to  the  sand 
and  silicates,  and  the  small  amount  of  soluble  matter  extracted  from  it 
by  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  demonstrate  this  to  be  comparatively 
a  sterile  soil.  The  potash  exists  in  it  in  average  proportion,  however, 
and  doubtless,  by  the  proper  application  of  lime,  (or  calcareous  marl,) 
Plaster  of  Paris,and  bone-dust  or  super-phosphate  of  lime,  guano,  or  oth- 
er phosphatic  manures,  this  soil  might  be  made  to  support  the  vine  or  the 
peach  tree;  or,  with  proper  management,  yield  pretty  good  crops  of 
oom,  &c. 

No.  643 — Soil.  Lahled  "  Virgin  soil  from  oak  woods  or  upland^  at  Mr. 
HowelCs  faririy  eleven  miles  from  JElizabethtown^  Hardinshurg  roady 
Hardin  county ^  Kentucky.    Sub-carbomferousformaiion.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  grey-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  this  soil  left 
76.57  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.47  per  cent  was  fine 
enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion 
consisted  mainly  of  rounded  particles  of  clear,  yellowish  and  reddish 
quartz,  with  a  few  of  a  ferruginous  mineral. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  in  water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  and  a  half  grains  of  dark 
brown  e2:/rad, dried  at  212^  F ,  which  had  the  following  composition,  viz: 

Grain*. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .--....  0,827 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .687 

Carbonate  of  lime,                .830 

Magnesia, .063 

Salphnric  acid, .011 

Potash,               .106 

Soda, -  .041 

Silex, •        .        .  .177 

2.742 
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The  air-dried  soil  lost  1.965  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.417 

Alumina, 2.245 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.075 

Carbonate  of  lime, --..  .197 

Magnesia, .203 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, ^        ->  .095 

Phosphoric  aci^ .177 

Sulphuric  acid, .067 

Potash, .104 

Soda, .013 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 91.445 

100.100 

No.  644 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Same  saily  faani  Mr.  Howard^ a  fields  thirty^ 
nine  years  in  cuUivationy  Hardin  county ^  Kentucky.  SuJHwrhomfeT^ 
ovjs  formation^  ^c,  ^cP 

m 

Dried  soil  of  a  grey-baff  color ;  lighter  than  the  preceding.     Wash-* 
ed  with  water  it  left  79-07  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.60 
per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-doth. 
This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  particles  of  dear,  yd- 
lowish,  and  reddish  quartz,  with  a  few  of  sandstone,  &c. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  in  water  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid,  gaye  up  nearly  two  grains  of  dark-brown  extract, 
driedat  212^F.,  which  bad  the  f oMomng  compoiiUony  yiz: 

Chains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.800 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .647 

Carbonate  of  lime,               .163 

Magnesia, .072 

Sulphuric  add,            .033 

Potash, .OSS 

Soda, .037 

SUioa, .157 

1.992 

This  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  1.50  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  haa  the  following  composition: 
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Organic  and  rolatile  matters, 2.3(j^9 

Alumina,             .--.  1.745 

Oxide  of  iron,              1.420 

Carbonate  of  lime, .097 

Magnesia, .191 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .040 

Phosphoric  acid, .078 

Sulphuric  acid, .021 

Potash,                .076 

Soda, .030 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 93.495 

Loss, .499 


100.000 


No.  645 — Sub-soil.     Labeled  ^^  Sub-soil  from  Mr.  HowdCs  fidd^  thirty* 
nine  years  in  cultivation^  eleven  miles  from  EUzabethtownj  Hardins- 
burg  roady  Hardin  county j  Ky.    Sub-carboniferous  formaiionj  4*c." 
Dried  sub-soil  is  of  a  grey  isb-buff  color ;  of  rather  purer  and  deeper 
buff  than  the  two  preceding  soils.     Washed  with  water  it  led  73.20 
per  oent.  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.57  per  cent,  passed  through 
the  finest  bolting-cloth.     This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  par- 
ticles of  dear  white  and  reddish  qurartz,  with  some  soil  ferruginous  par- 
ticles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  grains  of 
dark  brown  extraety  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  compost" 
iion^  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        •        •*-        •        -        •        •  0.750 

Alttmina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        •  .230 

Carbonate  of  lime, .713 

Magnesia, .061 

Sulpborio  acid, .033 

Potash, .083 

Soda, .026 

Silica, .197 

2.093 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  1.965  per  cent,  of  moisturcy  at  400®  F.; 
dried  at  whioh  temperature  it  had  the  following  oompodHan: 


» 


« 
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Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 2.407 

Alumina,    ---.--...--  2.670 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.416 

Carbonate  of  lime,      ^.        .-...-.  .147 

Magnesia,  -----.-....  ,324 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         • -  .070 

Phosphoric  acid,           -....--..  .096 

Sulphuric  acid,    -- ,028 

Poiash, .C92 

Soda, .024 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 91.395 

Loss, .332 

100.000 

The  sofl  of  the  old  field,  thirty-nine  yenrs  in  eultivation,  exhibits 
considerable  exhaastion  of  its  essential  elements.  The  sub-soil  does 
not  appear  to  contain  as  much  of  them  as  the  oiigina!  surface  soil.  The 
use  of  lime  or  calcareous  marl,  of  Plaster  of  Paris^  and  of  some  phos- 
phatic  manure,  with  ashes,  or  any  other  substance  containing  potash, 
would  much  increase  the  fertility  of  the  cultivated  field. 

HARRISON  COUNTY. 

No.  646 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Virgiti  sail,  James  Mtlkr^s  farm^  three 
mileB  south  of  CpUhiana,  woods  pasture  ;  forest  growth  large  black 
walnxUy  sugar-tree,  tvhite  oak,  line  ask,  and  poplar.  Lower  Silurian 
formation.     Harrison  countg,  KyP 

Dried  soil  of  a  dark-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  89.40 
per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  7.40  percent,  was  fine  enough 
to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  mainly 
consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  grains  of 
broum-greg  extradj  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  compose 
tioPy  viz : 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1.217 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .663 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.680 

Magnesia, .07? 

Salphurio  acid, .062 

PoUsh, 48$ 

87 


« 
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Bodft,  .        .        • .070 

fiilica, .098 

4.847 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.325  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition  f 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 7.721 

Alumina, 3.640 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.865 

Carbonate  of  lime, .466 

Magnesia, .483 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .420 

Phosphoric  acid,          -        - .-  .394 

Sulphuric  acid, .114 

Potash, .170 

Soda. '  .077 

Sand  and  insolnble  stlieates, 62.895 

100.145 

No.  647 — Soil.  Labeled^  Soil  from  an  oldfiddy  sixty  to  seventy  years 
in  cultivation^  James  MiUer*s  farm^  three  miles  south  of  Cyntkianay 
Havnson  county^  Kentucky.     Lower  Silurian  formaiion.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty-buff  color;  somewhat  lighter  than  that  of  the 
preceding  soil.  Washed  with  water  it  left  78.70  percent,  of  sand,  &c., 
of  which  all  but  4.43  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the 
finest  bolting-cloth.  This  latter  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded 
ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  grains  of 
Ught'brown  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz: 

Crrains, 
Organic  and  volatile  mattert,       -        r        « 0.917 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,                -  .630 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.080 

Magnesia, .100 

Sulphuric  acid, ,067 

Potash, .168 

Soda, .084 

Silica, .131 


i; 


4^n^ 
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The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.75  per  cent  of  moisiurey  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 6.051 

Alumina, 3.655 

Oxide  of  iron, ,    •  3.836 

Carbonate  of  lime, .296 

Magnesia, -»  .463 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .460 

Phosphoric  acid, .385 

Sulphuric  acid, .107 

PoUsh, .159 

Soda, .105 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates 84.630 


^ 


100.166 

No.  648 — SuB^soiL.  LfAded  ^^Sub-uoil  from  the  old  Jhld,  Hxly  to 
seventy  years  in  ctdtivaiionj  James  MiUer^s  farm^  three  miles  south  of 
Cynthiauaj  Harrison  county j  KentucJcy.     Lower  Silurian  formation.^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  rather  purer  buff  than  the  preceding/ 
Washed  with  water  it  left  74.70  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but 
6.03  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth. 
This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles, 
with  a  few  of  chert. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air^lried  sub-soil,  digested  for  twenty 

days  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  th(m  three  grains 

of  broionish  extract^  dried  at  218"  F.,  which  had  the  following  com* 

posttioHy  viz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, »        -  0.550 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phpsphates,       -        •  .230 

Carbonate  of  lime,      *        -        *        -        -        -        •        •        •  1.831 

Magnesia,           - .083 

Sulphuric  acid, .06« 

Potash,               •        •        - .»       .  .131 

Soda, -075 

Silica, .131 

1."  ' 

3.093 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  2.825  per  cent,  of  moisture^  at  406^  F., 
drii^  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  con^^ositian : 


\ 
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Organic  and  rolatile  mailers. 

6.119 

Alumina,    - 

•        •        •        • 

35^6 

Oxido  of  iron,    - 

"        •        •        « 

3.660 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

•                        a                        •                        • 

....              .313 

liMgnesia, 

•                       •                        •                        « 

.491 

Bruwn  oxide  of  manganese. 

.345 

Phosphoric  acid, 

*                       •                       •                        < 

.316 

Sulphuric  acid,    - 

•                        •                       •                        1 

.101 

Putabh, 

«                        •                        • 

.151 

Soda, 

m                       m                     m 

.090 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates. 

85.710 

Loss, 

tt                      •                      •                      1 

.139 

100.000 

The  anaU'ses  show  the  usual  influence  of  exhaustiTo  cultivatiou 
upon  the  soil.  The  sub-soil  of  the  old  field  is  not  quite  as  rich  as  the 
original  surface  soil,  but  yet  richer  than  the  suiface  soil  of  the  old  field 
itself. 

HENBT  COUNTY. 

No.  640 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^  Virgin  soil,  from  tcoodland  pasture^  John 
Hornhack^s  land,  two  miles  south  of  jyetv-  Castle;  primitive  forest 
grotvthy  white  oaky  sttgar  tree,  blue  ashy  shell-bark  hickorffy  and  pin  oak. 
Loioer  Silurian  formaiion.     Henry  country  Kentttckg.^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dark  greyish-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it 
left  80.96  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.03  per  cent,  was 
fuie  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  poi*- 
tion  consisted  mainly  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  concretions,  with 
very  few  of  chert 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  nir-dried  soil,  digested  in  water  charged 

with  carbonic  add,  gavo  up  more  than  four  and  a  half  grains  of  ches- 

viU'brown  extract^  dried  at  400^  F.  j  which  had  the  fuilowiug  composi^ 

iioHy  viz ; 

Grains. 

1.383 
.930 

1.677 
.128 
.045 
.185 
.155 
.114 


Organic  and  volatile  matters, 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates, 
Carbonate  of  lime,  -•-••*• 
Mngncsia,  •.••--•••• 
Bulohuric  acid,  -••-•*•- 
Pulaish,  ..-..-•-• 
Soda,  •••-•-.•- 
SilioAi        ••.«>••--• 


4.617 
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The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  4.075  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition  : 

Organic  and  volalile  matlerSy        -^ 5.180 

Alumina, - 2.515 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.940 

Carbonate  of  lime, .37  2 

Mflgneaia,  ---•-...---  .503 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •        -        •        -        •        -        -  .170 

Phosphoric  acid, .615 

Sulphuric  acid,   -        - •        •        •  .101 

PoUsh, .284 

Soda, .132 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         .......  85.900 

Loss, .288 

100.000 

No.  650 — Soil.  Labeled  "Same  soil  {as  preceding^)  from  an  oldfieldj 
fifty  years  or  more  in  cultivation,  now  in  corn,  John  Hornbaclcs  farm^ 
two  miles  south  of  New  Castle^  Henry  county,  Kentucky. ^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  dark  greyish-buff;  a  little  lighter  thau  that 
of  the  virgin  soil.  Washed  with  water  it  left  74.47  per  cent,  of  sand, 
&&,  of  which  all  but  1.93  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the 
finest  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  is  principally  small  rounded  ferru-^ 
ginous  particles  with  a  few  of  chert 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  the  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  and  a  half 
grains  of  brownish  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
conqfosition,  viz: 

Orains» 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        -        -        -        .        -        •  0.250 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       *        -  .487 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  '       1.280 

Mngne&ia,            ...-..----  .096 

Sttlphurio  acid, .056 

Potash, .058 

Soda, .048 

&kx, .164 

«.■■— "—"-^^ 

2.439 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.935  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.} 
dried  at  which  tempexatuie  it  had  the  followiog  eampodtiim: 
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Organio  and  ToliUtle  madien, £.159 

Alumina, 3.915 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.115 

Carbonate  of  lime, .498 

Magnesia,  - .558 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .220 

Phosphoric  aeid» .407 

Sulphuric  acid, .101 

Potash, .298 

Soda, .133 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 83.760 

Loss, .838 

IQOMO 

No.  651 — SuB-soiL.  Labeled  ^^Svh^oil  from  the  same  old fidi^  fifty 
years  or  more  in  cuUivatioHj  John  JSomback^s  landj  Henry  county^ 
Kentucky^  4*c.'* 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  like  that  of  the  precediDg,  but  a  little 
more  buff.  Washed  out  about  77.47  per  cent  of  sand^  &c.,  of  which 
only  2.30  per  cent  was  too  coarse  to  pass  through  the  finest  boltiug- 
clotb.  This  portion  is  principally  composed  of  small  rounded  ferru« 
ginous  particles,  with  a  few  of  quartzose. 

.  One  thousand  gmins  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  three  and  a  half 
grains  of  nearly  black  eztracty  dried  at  212°  F^  which  had  the  ioWom- 
iv^  composition,  viz: 

Gmins. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1.440 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  ..301 

Oarbonate  of  lime,       •        •        -        •        -        -        »        •        •  1.313 

Magnesia,  .••^•^••••-  .035 

Sulphuric  acid, .046 

Potash, .03% 

Soda, .16^ 

Silica,        -       •       -       - .064 

3.388 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  4.11  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  tempeiature  it  has  the  following  composition: 
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Organic  and  Yoktile  matters, 4.918 

Alumina, 4.126 

Oxide  of  iron, •  4.546 

Carbonate  of  lime, --  .396 

Magnesia,  --.-. .518 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -        -        -        -        -        •        •  .160 

Phosphoric  acid, --  .448 

Sulphuric  acid,    -        -        -        -. .086 

Potash, .227 

Soda, .067 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         ...                 ...  84.943 

100.426 

These  soils  present  almost  the  only  anomaly,  in  the  whole  of  the  soils 
analyzed,  of  the  existence  of  larger  proportions  of  lime,  magnesia, 
oxide  of  manganese,  potash,  and  soda,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
sand  and  insoluble  silicates,  in  the  soil  of  the  old  field  than  in  the 
virgin  soil  from  the  same  neighborhood.  The  organic  and  volatile 
matters  are  in  nearly  similar  quantities  in  the  two  soils,  but  the  virgin 
soil  gives  up  a  much  larger  proportion  of  soluble  extract  to  the  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid;  and  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  this 
latter,  is  also  much  the  larger.  If  no  error  has  been  committed  in  put* 
ting  up  and  labeling  the  soils,  or  no  accidental  substitution  has  occur-* 
led  since,  this  anomaly  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
the  soil  of  the  old  field  was  originally  much  stronger  than  that  of 
the  neighboring  one  from  whence  the  '^virgin  soil"  was  taken — a  case 
which  seems  to  be  rare.  The  sub-soil  does  not  appear  to  be  better  than 
the  soil  of  the  old  field. 

HOPKINS   COUNTY. 

No.  652 — Labeled  ^^Efflorescence^  from  a  corn  fieldy  Steuben's  Licky 

HapJdne  county y  Kentucky.     Cod  Measures. ^^ 

A  moist  powder,  of  a  grey-buff  color,  having  a  saline  taste,  and  con« 
taining  sand,  &c. 

Five  hundred  grains  of  the  moist  powder  gave  up,  to  distilled  wa- 
ter, of  nearly  88.  grains  of  saline  mattery  dried  at  212^  F.— ^qual  to 
more  than  seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent — ^which  had  the  following 
composition: 
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In  600  praini.    Per  eeni,  cf  tht  moUi  tarik. 


Sulphate  of  soda. 

- 

66.82 

— 

11.364 

Sulphate  of  magnesia, 

- 

4.92 

— 

.984 

Sulphate  of  lime. 

•        • 

2.19 

— 

.438 

Sulphate  of  potash, 

- 

1.38 

— 

2.76 

Chloride  of  sodium. 

- 

17.25 

mm 

3.450 

Chloride  of  calcium, 

- 

.72 

«- 

.144 

Silica, 

- 

.13 

mm 

.026 

Organic  matter,  water. 

and  loss. 

4.61 

— 

.902 

87.92  17.684 

It  contains  also  traces  of  nitrates. 

Probably  some  mineral  spring  sends  its  waters  into  the  soil  or  SQb« 
soil,  and  the  ef&orescence  is  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  leaving  the  salts  there;  or  the  saline  matters 
exist  in  the  sub-strata,  and  are  brought  up,  (by  known  physical  laws,) 
by  the  water  which  moistens  the  soil. 

No.  653 — LiMONiTB.     Labeled  ^^Iron  ore  at  Jerry  Bruce^Si  Clear  creeky 
sotUh'West  of  Providence,  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky. ^^ 

A  cellular  limonite;  containing  some  sand  grains,  and  specks  of  mica, 
and  exhibiting  the  impression  of  a  fossil  shell.  The  cells  are  lined 
with  ochreous  ore ;  the  general  color  liver-brown ;  not  adhering  to  the 
tongue ;  the  powder  of  this  ore  is  of  a  Spanish  brown  color,  changing 
to  black  on  calcination,  although  it  does  not  contain  any  carbonate  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron.  The  air-dried  ore  lost  0.90  per  cent  o{  moisture, 
at  212°  F. 

8peci6c  gravitj  ........        2.786    % 

Competition,  dried  at  212^  F — 

Oxide  of  iron,       •        -  •  64.080  f->  37.87  per  cent  of  Inm. 

Alumina,      •        -        •  .  1.380 

Lime,  a  trace. 

Magnesia,      •        •        •  •  .244 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  -  .720 

Phosphoric  acid,     ...  1.400 

Snlphnr         -        •        -  -  .210 

Potash,          -        -         •  -  .261 

Soda,             -        •        -  .  .065 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates,  -  34.480 

Combioed  water  and  lou,  7.180 

100.000 
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A  good  silicious  iron  ore,  with  the  only  dmw-back,  that  it  has  more 
phosphoric  acid  in  its  compusitioa  than  is  desirable  for  the  mauula> 
ture  of  tough  iron.  It  would  require  only  the  addition  of  liuiLstonc 
to  flux  it  in  the  high  furLacj. 

No.  654 — LufoNiTE.     Labeled  "  Iron  ore,  at  Benj,  Parkcr^s^  one  and 
a  half  miles  cast  of  ProoldencCy  Hopkins  counly^  Kenlucky. 

Dull ;  adhering  to  the  tongue ;  presenting  various  shades  of  dark 
red.  t^owder  of  a  dark  Spanish  bi'own  color.  The  uir-dried  ore  lost 
2.20  per  cent,  of  moisture,  at  2 12''  F.  *    * 


Compo^Uion,  dried  at  «1«*  F,— 

« 

Oxide  of  iron, 

•  62.260  — 

43.693 

per  cent,  of  Iron. 

Altioiina,         ... 

-     6.820 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -        • 

•  .  2.040 

MagncsiH,  '     -        -        - 

.    6.432 

* 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese. 

-       .860 

« 

Phosphoric  acid. 

•     1.170 

• 

8ulphur,          .        .        - 

-       .366 

Potash,            ... 

-       .671 

Soda,  a  trace.. 

f 

Sifez  and  insoluble  silicates. 

•  12.180 

Combined  water,     * 

-     8.800 

• 

100.479 

A  richer  ore  than  than  the  preceding ;  less  silicious,  and  containing 
much  more  lime  and  magnesia.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  but  little  less 
in  this  than  in  the  preceding. 

No.  Coo — LiMONiTE?  Labeled  ^^Iron  ore  at  Jack  Segler^ s,  one  mile 
and  a  hdf  northwest  of  Providence^  head  of  Oiven  and  Plover 
creeks,  Hopkins  county ,  KentuckyJ*^ 

A  dense,  fine  grained,  dark-colored  ore,  some  whitish  mineral  infil* 
trated  into  some  of  its  small  cavities ;  not  adhering  to  the  tongue ; 
powder  of  a  purple-brown  color.  The  air-dried  ore  Ipst  0.40  per  pent. 
or  moistare,  fit  2WF. 

Speci6e  gravity,  -..---•  4.663 

Composition,  dried  at  2 1 2T. — 

Oxide  of  iron,         •        •        .  9t.780  ■»  64.266  per  tfent.  Ifiot^.  '^ 

Alumina,         •        •        •        -    1.036 

Lime,  a  trace. 

l^jpfttiap      *        f         •        *      .22) 
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Brown  oxide  of  aianganesey 

-       .486 

Phosphoric  acid, 

-       .065 

Sulphur,          .        -        - 

-       .031 

Potash,            ... 

-       .154 

Soda,      .         -         .         - 

.       .029 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates. 

.     6.286 

Combined  watery     - 

-     1.140 

100.217 

Quite  a  pure,  and  a  very  rich  ore  of  iron;  too  rich,  indeed,,  to  be 
successfully  smelted  alone  in  the  high  furnace,  because  it  does  not  con- 
tain enough  silex  and  alumina  to  form  slag  enough,  with  the  limestone 
used  as  flux,  to  protect  the  reduced  iron  from  the  oxidating  influence 
of  the  blast.  It  can  be  very  well  managed,  however,  in  proper  mix- 
ture with  poorer,  more  silicious  ores — such,  for  example,  as  No.  653| 
or  the  one  next  to  be  described,  or  even  the  impure  limestone.  No.  658, 
still  further  on.  This  ore  is  remarkable,  from  the  very  small  propor- 
tion of  combined  water  which  it  contains,  which  makes-  it  doubtful 
whether  it  should  not  be  classed  with  the  specular  iron  ores,  and  not 
with  the  limoniten. 

No.  656 — Carbonate  of  Iron.  Labeled  ^^  Iron  ore^teventeei}  feet  Je- 
loto  the  surfacey  at  Bevj.  Parker^s  welL  one  and  a  htdf  miles  east  of 
Providence^  ffopkins  county,  Kentucky P 

■y 

A  dull,  dark-grey,  carbonate  of  iron ;  not  adhering  to  the  tongue ; 
powder  of  a  grey  color.  The  air-dried  ore  lost  0.54  per  cent,  oimois^ 
ture,  at  212°  F. 

Specific  graviy, 3.247 

Composition,  dried  at  212''  F.— 


Carbonate  of  iron, 
Carbonate  of  lime,  .«. .   - 
Carbonate  of  magnesia. 
Carbonate  of  mftiganese, 
Alumina,       ... 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Sulphur 

Potash.         -        .        • 
Soda,  ... 

SiIqx  and  insoluble  silicates. 
Bituminous  matter. 


61 .730  —  26.845  per  cent,  of  Iron. 
4.890 
1.846 

.887 

.480 

.188 

.122 

.201 

.068 

27.140 

2.800 

100.339 
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This  may  be  called  a  grey-hand  ore.  It  is  rathct  too  poor,  perhaps, 
to  be  profitably  smelted  alone,  but  could  be  used  in  mature  with  the 
richer  ores,  to  furnish  cinder. 

No.  657 — Carbonate  of  Iron.  Labeled  ''Iran  arej  twelve  feet  below 
the  surface  at  Benj.  Farker^Sy  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Provi- 
dence, Hopkins  country  Kmtucky.^^ 

A  dull,  dark-grey  mineral,  adhering  slightly  to  the  tongue ;  esterior 
of  a  dull  yellowish-browu  color;  powder,  grey*buff.  The  ahnlried 
ore  lost  0.8  per  cent  of  moisiurey  at  212®  F. 

Specific  gravily,  -         •  3.146 

Compogiiion,  dried  at  SIS'"  F.— 


Carbonate  of  iron. 
Oxide  of  iron. 
Carbonate  of  lime. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia, 
Carbonate  of  manganese. 
Alumina, 
Phosphoric  aoid, 
Sulphur, 
Potaah, 
Soda,    -        * 
Silica, 

Water,  bitaaunoua  matter  and 
loss,  •        •        .        - 


*^  ^^i  ».  33.86  per  cent,  of  Iron. 
.467)  *^ 


45 

16 

4.780 

5.6  IG 

2.099 

.270 

1.720 

.212 

.262 

.097 

19.920 

3.454 


100.000 

Contains  rather  more  phosphoric  acid  than  is  desirable  in  an  iron 
ore ;  otherwise,  a  good  and  sufFxienlly  rich  ore^  which  will  requiro  but 
s  small  addition  of  limestone  for  smelting  it 

No.  658 — ^LTMwroi%  (rMinm&)    Labeled  *^Al  Benj.  Plofket^  ^m 
mile  and  a  half  cast  of  Providenccy  Hopkins  county^  Kenturky.^ 

A  grey>  fine*gniined,  ferruginous  limestone  ^  containing  small  lygj^ 
of  mica ;  rost-bDown  on  the  weathered  suriacea  j^  powder  ef  a  veiy 
light-buff  oolor.  ThcraiMbied  t)ie  Iwt  (k24  yer  oAut  of  moisture^  ^ 
212^  F. 


m*        i 


BOO 
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Specific  gravitj, 

Compc9iUon,  dried  at. 2 1 2®  F.— 
Carbonate  of  lime,        • 
Carbonate  of  iron. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia, 
Carbonitv  of  manganese,      • 
Alttmina,  ... 

I^ho'phoric  acid, 
Siilpluir,  .        •        • 

Pi»tabh,       .        •        .        . 
Soda,  .... 

Silix  and  insoluble  silicates, 
Water,  bituminous  matter  and  loss. 


2.778 


23.7D0 

11.717 

4*413 

.686 

1.690 

.217 

.0(6 

.270 

.091 

65. 1 20 

2.170 

100.000 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

No.  Go  9 — Soil.  Labeled  ^'Soil^  fen  miles  from  LoitisviUe,  on  the  Salt 
river  roaJ^  thirly  or  fori y  years  in  ctillivatiov ;  primilivc  groiolh  pleach  ^ 
ami  some  pojdar  and  gum;  spouly  land.    Jefferson  emiuly^  Ky.^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil,  dark  yeIlo\vish-gi*ey.  A  few  small  roundiecl 
ferruginous  pebbles  were  removed  from  it  by  the  coarse  seive.  Wash- 
ed with  waU^r  it  left  7G.33  per  cent  of  ^and9  &&,  of  which  all  but  437 
per  c^nt.  was  fine  enough  to  go  throngh  the  finest  bolting- cloth.  This 
coarser  [portion  is  composed  of  rounded  grains  of  hyaliuc  and  yellow 
q  :artz  with  some  ferruginous  parlides. 

One  thousand  gtiuns  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  cirbonio  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  grains  of  Ughi* 
brown  cxUaiU^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  foUowiug  composition: 

Qrains, 
Or^nnic  and  rolatile  matters. 
Alumina,  oxides  of  ilUQ«Mt 
CarbonaUf  at  |iftie»      «>^. 
Hagnvhia,  .        •        ^        « 
Bttlphurio  aoid»  ^ 
Poiatth,      -        ♦        ♦        - 
Stida,  •        -        «        - 

Siika,        ^       •       .       . 


•ad  pbosphalDs, 


0.370 
.114 
.880 
.062 
.081 
.044 
.081 
.200 

1.822 


Mr-Med  soil  lost  3.1 0  per  rent  #f  mo 

itk  teapeUKtoTd  il  hm  tbs  ftHowiag  mnqiosSKim 


♦#-^»- 
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Oi^AQic  and  volatile  matters, 4,231 

Alumina, 3  680 

Divide  of  iron,     --. 4.421 

CHrbonate  of  lime,       --. ,230 

Mngnesia, --  .369 

Brown  oxiJc  of  manganese, •        •  .446 

Phosphoric  acid, .262 

Sulphuric  acid, .084 

Potash, .167 

SiKla,          -. .045 

S.ind  and  insoluble  silicates, 8G.066 

Loss, .110 

100.000 

No.  GCO — Sob-soil.  Labeled  ^^  Sub-soilj  ten  miles  from  Louisville,  on 
the  Salt  river  road,  field  thirfi/  to  fortfj  years  in  cuUivatioUy  {^see  pre* 
ceding  number.)    Jefferson  county,  Kentucky^ 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  a  little  lighter  than  that  of  the  soil  nbovo 
it  The  coarse  scive  removed  from  it  some  rounded  particles  of  fcnii- 
ginous  mineinly  and  a  few  milky  quartz  grains  about  the  size  of  muc* 
tarJ  seed.  Washed  with  water,  this  sub-soil  left  70.70  per  cent,  of 
sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  ]  4.47  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest 
bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of  ekar 
grnios  of  quartz,  more  or  less  rounded,  with  some  rounded  ferruginous 
particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  five  grains  of  ^roi^i} 
er/i'a:/|  diied  at  212°,  whiclihad  tho  following  compoaiiiou  : 

Grainr. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,       -        -        •        -        -        •        -  S.IOO 

Alumina,  oxiJes  of  iron  and  roanganeset  and  phosphates^      -        -  .863 

Gtirbonato  of  liiDCv     -        -        -        -        -        -        •        -        ••  1.713 

UAgnesiA,           •--••--•*--  .133 

Sulphuric  acid,  -        «        -        •        •        «        •        •        ••  ,\2o 

Pot«ab, .048 

Soda, .012 

Silica,         .-•-----••.  ,gQO 


.to 


6' 101 

The  air*dried  soil  lost  3.175  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.)  dried 
at  which  tempemtoTB  ik  baa  the  following  wmposiUon: 
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Organic  and  volatile  matters,        *•-•-••  4.983 

Aluroiua,             .-•.. 3.246 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.130 

Carbonate  of  lime, .196 

Magnesia, -  .335 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .....•-  .370 

Phosphoric  acid, MB 

Sulphuric  acid, .086 

Potash,                .«I3 

Soda,                   .061 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, •  86.896 

lioss, .203 


^•" 


100.000 

.  This  would  be  good  soil  if  it  were  drained.    The  aub-8oil  is  rather 
richer  than  the  surface-soil. 

OESSAMINE  COmiTT. 

No.  661 — ^BiTUMiNODS  Shale.  Brought  by  Mr.  Akxander  Hcadley^ 
from  his  farm^  formtrhj  ike  ^^Meadefarm^^  about  ten  miles  from  Lex* 
ington^  Jessamine  county^  Kentucky. ^^ 

A  soil,  friable  shale,  having  a  somewhat  smooth,  or  soapy  feel ;  yield* 
ing  readily  to  the  nail;  color  brownish^drab,  or  purplish^grey ;  burn* 
iog,  when  heatetl,  with  a  smokey  flame. 

By  distillation  in  an  iron  retort,  gradually  raised  to  dull  rednes^-^ 
three  receivers  and  a  bell  glass  for  the  gas  being  attached— one  thous- 
and grains  of  this  shale  gave  the  following  products,  viz: 

Crude  oil,             -        • 60.00  grains. 

Aramoniaeal  water*       ..••••  68.00  grains. 

Black  residue,       .-•••••  840.00  grains. 

Gas,  moistttrot  and  los8« ^2.00  grains. 

1000.00  grains. 

The  gas  collected  from  the  thousand  grains  distilled,  as  above  de* 
scribed,  measured  one  hundred  and  seventy  cubic  inches. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  light  colored  a  shale  should  contiain  so  much 
bituminous  matter.  As  it  yields  but  five  per  cent  of  crude  oil  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  products  of  its  distillatiou  would  pay  for  the 
trouUey  fuely  &a 
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No.  622 — Soil.  Labded  ^^Soil^  {from  woodlmd,)  based  on  the  upper 
beds  of  the  birds'^e  Umulone,  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Kentucky  river.  Jessamine  couniyj  Kentucky. ^^ 
Lower  Silurian  formation. 

A  considemble  qaantity  of  irregular  and  angular  particles  and  frag- 
ments of  chert,  and  some  ferruginous  mineral,  and  a  small  quartz 
crystal  were  sifted  out  of  it  with  the  coarse  seive.  Washed  with  wa- 
ter it  left  83.90  per  cent  of  sand,  &c,  of  which  all  but  6.13  per  cent 
was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting«cloth.  This  coarser 
p<Mrtion  consisted  mainly  of  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of  chert 
and  clear  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  in  water  charg* 
ed  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nwre  than  four  grains  of  greyish^ 
brown  extract,  dried  at  2 12°  F.,  which  had  the  loUomiog  composition, 
viz: 

Chrains. 

Orgaoic  and  Tolatile  matters,                •        -        •        •        -        «  0.817 

AlamiDa,  oxides  of  iron  and  maDganest,  and  pbosfliateB,        •        -  .630 

Carbonate  of  limei               ••.  2.313 

Magnesia, •-        -  .123 

Sulphuric  acid,            ..•-•....  Qyrj 

Potash,                .078 

Soda,                   .03« 

Slica,                  .200 

4.210 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.90  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -        .  4.737 

Alumina, 2.696 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.890 

Catbonate  of  lime, .345 

Magnesia, -        .  .199 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -        .  .280 

Phosphoric  acid, .133 

Sniphuric  acid, qq^ 

Potash,      -        •        -        •        -        -        •        -        -        .        .  .121 

Soda, 047 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.996 

IfQtS^  •--••,.  r  ..  -  .491 

-      ■— H    1^    I. 

100.000 
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No.  003 — ^SoTL.  Lahded  ^' Soil  from  an  adjoining  fiddy  immediatdi/ 
overlai/itig  the  upper  beds  of  tlte  bird^-ef/e  limestone,  two  to  two  and 
a  half  niiles  north  of  the  bridge  over  the  Kentuckg  river ^  adjacent  to 
the  turnpike^  Jessamine  county^  Kentudtg^'* 

Some  irreerular  fragments  of  chert,  and  some  rounded  particles  of 
this  and  of  a  ferruginous  minerjl,  were  removed  from  this  soil  by  the 
co.irae  seive.  Washed  with  water  it  left  83.00  per  cent  of  fine  (and,  of 
which  all  but  7.70  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth. 
This  coai*ser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  {Articles  of  chert  andquartz, 
&&  .  Color  of  the  dried  sail  slightly  lighter  than  that  of  tho  preced- 
ing. 

One  thousand  gniins  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charg^  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  three  grains 
of  brownish  OFitwet,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composi" 
pony  viz: 

Grains, 

OrgABic  and  To1a'il«  matters, -         -  0,930 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  apd  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        -  ,330 

Carbonate  of  lime,       «. 1.696 

Magnesia, .072 

Sulphuric  acid, .022 

Potash, .062 

Soda, .010 

Silica, .200 

3.212 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2  95  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  tho  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                .-•,..  4.250 

Alumina, 3.C95 

Oxide  of  iron,              3.240 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  .295 

Magnesia,            -.-..--.--  .366 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .286 

Phosphoric  acid, .239 

Sulphuric  acid, .060 

Potash,         • .185 

Soda, -  .044 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.245 

J-085,            •         r -         '  .106 

100.000 
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No.  664 — Sou*  Labeled  "  Virffin  soily  from  Mr.  PaiotCs  woodland 
pasture^  near  his  milly  on  Hickman  creek;  primitive  forest  growth^ 
over-cup  and  white  oak,  black  walnut  and  hickory.  Lower  Silurian 
formation.     Jessamine  county,  Kentucky.*^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dirty-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
77.07  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.18  per  cent  was  fine^ 
enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion 
consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  four  grains  of  chest' 

nuirhrown  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  compost" 

tion,  viz : 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters^ •        -  0.783 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates^         -        -  .830 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.947 

Magnesia,             .094 

Sulphnrio  aoid, •-...  .06£ 

Potash, .096 

Soda, .042 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicats,             .131 

3.985 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.20  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 5.349 

Alumina,             -- 5.065 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.990 

Carbonate  of  lime, .595 

Magnesia, ,750 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, ,S20 

Phosphoric  acid,         -. .666 

Sulphuric  acid, .106 

Potash, .844 

Soda,  not  estimated. 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 61.720 

Loss, .195 

100.000 
80 
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No.  666 — Soil.    Labeled  ^^  Same  sail,  in  a  euUivaied  fiddy  far  twebe 
inches  to  the  underlying  rock,  {mth  Ortfds  iesiudinaria);  no  subsoil; 
near  Mr.  Paion*8  nuU,  on  Hickman  creek.     Lower  Silurian  forma- 
^  Hon.     Jessamine  county,  Keniucky.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  lightrumber  color.  It  contained  irregular  worn  frag- 
ments of  limestone,  containing  portions  of  small  encrinital  stems. 
Washed  with  water  this  soil  left  83.3  per  cent  of  sand,  Ac.,  of  which 
all  but  3.20  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest 
boltiug-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferru- 
ginous particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  eight  grains  of 
reddish-brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz: 

Ch^ains. 

Organic  and  voladle  matters, •  0.990 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates, ,QBS 

Carbonate  of  lime, 5.430 

Magnesia, --  .806 

Sulphuric  acid, --  .066 

Potash, .125 

Soda, .048 

Silica, .181 

8.088 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  6.775  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  tempeiature  it  has  the  following  composition  : 

Off^anic  and  volatile  matters,        -        • 9.745 

Alumina, 9.190 

Oscide  of  iron, 5.840 

Oarbonate  of  lime, 8.570 

Magnesia, 1.290 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          •        - .470 

Phosphoric  acid, -  .882 

tSulphuric  acid, .119 

Potash, .689 

«Dda, .212 

Band  and  insoluble  silicates,         .......  89.070 

100.807 
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Both  of  these  soils  oootaia  large  proportions  of  the  mineral  elements 
of  vegetable  food.  The  latter  one  is  superior  in  this  respect  to  No. 
664,  and  contains  as  much  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of 
lime  as  is  found  in  some  of  the  under*clays.  The  soils  based  on  the 
harder  and  more  durable  beds  of  the  bird's-eye  limestone,  are  much 
less  rich  in  all  these  materials. 

No.  666 — Limestone,  Labeled ^^Limesioney  cantainwg  Orthis  testudina* 
rioy  4*c.,  found  under  the  soil,  near  Paton*B  mill,  Hickman  creek,  Jes- 
samine  county,  Kentucky.    Lower  Silurian  form^ionJ*^ 

Irregular,  water-worn  fragments,  of  a  very  fossiliferous,  bluish-grey 
limestone ;  exterior  sur&ce  much  and  irregularly  corroded. 

CompoMidon,  dried  at  212  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,  •        -        -  92.980  —  52.176  of  Lime. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,    -        -  .839 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,          ...  2.040 

Phosphoric  acid,      -        -        -  .667 

Salphuric  acid,        -        •        •  .133 

Potash, .166 

Soda, .065 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,     -  3. 1 46 

Loss, .074 


100.000 

A  limestone  very  rich  in  phosphoric  and  snlphurio  adds  and  the  al- 

kalieSy  which  seems  to  be  easily  disintegrated  by  the  action  of  water, 

&C.,  and  hence  communicates  its  valaable  ingredients  to  the  soil  above 

it 

KENTON  commr. 

No.  667 — Soil.  Labeled  ^Virgin  ml,  from  <*€  Armstrong  farm,  Jive 
miles  souihrwest  of  Oomngtan;  ieeA  land,  aver  the  shell  beds  of  the 
blue  Umestane  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formaHon,  Kenton  county,  Km^ 
iuekyr 

Dried  soil  of  a  dark  grey*baff  color.  Waahed  by  water  it  left  82.90 
percent  of  sand,  Ac,  of  which  all  but  1.02  per  cent  was  fine  enough 
to  pass  through  the  finest  bdting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted 
of  clear  and  colored  quarts,  with  somirferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  oontaining  carbonic  add,  gave  up  nearly  i;wo  and  a  half  gndnv  of 
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groyish-brown  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position^  viz : 

Chrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.770 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  pbospbates,        •        •  .337 

Carbonate  of  lime.                .880 

Magnesia, .066 

Sttlphuric  acid,            .-..-...-  .037 

Potash,               .125 

Soda,                   .038 

Silica, .100 

Loss,                   -- -  .107 

2.460 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.935  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composiiion: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.429 

Alumina,            -..•-...-.  3.226 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.620 

Carbonate  of  lime,      --.- .197 

Magnesia, -.-.  ,451 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        -                -        -        -        -  .189 

Phosphoric  acid, .226 

Sttlphuric  acid,  ---- .076 

Potash,                .272 

Soda,  a  trace. 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.446 

100.070 

No.  668 — Soil.  Labeled '*  Same  saUj  from  an  old  fields  forty  to  fifty 
years  in  adHvation^  Armstrong  farm^  five  miles  south-west  of  Coving^ 
tony  ^c,  ^c.y  Kenton  county^  Kentucky ^^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dark  greyish-boff  color,  slightly  lighter  than 
the  last.  Washed  with  water  it  left  77.00  per  cent  of  sand,  &g.,  of 
which  all  but  4.13  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest 
bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  is  composed  of  rounded  particles 
of  dear  and  colored  quartz^  and  of  ferruginous  mineral. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  oarbonie  add,*gave  up  more  than  a  grain  and  a  half 
ofbrowni»h-gr^eztracltAneA9t2l2i^ll^,  whiehhad  the  fidlowing com- 
pofiitioniVizt 
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Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.270 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .160 

Carbonate  of  lime,                .780 

Magnesia, .113 

Sttlphoric  acid, .022 

Potash,                .086 

Soda, -        -  .027 

Silica, .200 

Loss, .048 

1.706 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.210  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, S.621 

Alumina, 3.670 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.246 

Carbonate  of  lime, .147 

Magnesia,           .-.- .460 

Brown  oxide  of  mang^nese^         .......  .345 

Phosphoric  acid. -  .206 

Sttlphnrio  acid, .074 

Potash, .212 

Sod», .036 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         ..-•....  87.496 

Loss, .690 

100.000 


4 


No.  669 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^^SvA-soilfrom  the  same  oUfieU^  forty  to 
fifty  years  in  cuUivcftiony  Armstrong  farm^  4*0.,  ^c,  Kenton  county y 
Kentucky. 

The  dried  soil  is  in  cloddy  lumps,  of  a  lighter  color  and  more  buff 
than  the  surface-soil.  Washed  with  water  it  left  68.23  per  cent  of 
sand,  &;c.,  of  which  all  but  2.43  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  some  rounded  clear  quartz  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  suhnsoil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid^  left  more  than  a  grain  and  a  half  of 
hrownish-grey  eztraciy  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com^ 
posUiany  viz: 
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Orains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -        -  0*370 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        •  .223 

Carbonate  of  lime, .410 

Magnesia, •     .044 

Sulphuric  acid, .017 

Potash, .096 

Soda, .030 

Silica,         -        • .277 

Loss, .163 

1.630 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  3.165  per  cent  ofmaidwre  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  campodUon : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 2.901 

Alumina, 3.660 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.220 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -.-.--•--  .147 

Magnesia,  -.- .478 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        - .320 

Phosphoric  acid,          ...----.•  .160 

Sulphuric  acid, .060 

Potash, .206 

Soda, .060 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 88.746 

Loss, .064 

100.000 

The  forty  to  fifty  years  cultivation  of  the  old  field  has  caused  a 
sensible  diminution  of  its  essential  ingredients.  The  subsoil  is  not 
as  rich  in  those  as  the  sur&ce-soil. 

LIEUE  OOUliTT. 

No.  670 — SotIn  LaieUd  ^Vityin  saU,  (small  black  eak  and  white  oak 
woods,)  on  ike  SijfUna  beds  of  the  sub^arbomferous  Umesiansy  Darnel 
Canadif's  farmf  stone  house,  two  miles  fiorth-east  of  HodgemiUe,  Larue 
county,  EMkbckj/^^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish-lmff  color    Washed  with  water  it  1^  81.9 

per  cent,  of  sand,  &e.,  of  which  all  but  4.03  per  cent  was  fine  enough 
to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-clpth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted 
of  rounded  particles  of  hyaline,  yellow^  and  reddish  qurartz,  with  some 
BoftfinruginoQS  mineial. 
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« 

One  thousand  grains  of  tiie  air-dried  soil,  digerted  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  om  and  a  half 
grains  of  chocolate-brown  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  fol- 
lowing eomposiUon^  viz : 

Grains. 

Orj^anic  and  vola^le  matters* 0.716 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese*  and  phosphates,        •        •  .169 

Carbonate  of  lime, -317 

Magnesia, -'^^ 

Sulphuric  acid, '039 

Potash, -074 

Soda, -017 

SUica, -153 

i.dse 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.625  per  cent  of  nwisiure,  at  400""  R; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  tiie  following  composiUon: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.4f  8 

Alumina,             3.176 

Oxide  of  iron,             2.716 

Carbonate  of  lime, .072 

Magnesia,           .---- .290 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .230 

Phosphoric  acid, .114 

fittlphnric  acid, -.  .050 

Potash,               .136 

Boda, .026 

Band  and  insoluble  silicates, 88.680 

101.914 

No.  671 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Same  aoilyfram  an  oldjkld,  thirty  to  forty 
years  in  cidtivation,  Daniel  Canady^s  farm,  two  miles  north  east  of 
Hodgerwille,  Larue  county,  Kentucky.  StyUna  beds  of  sub^arbon- 
iferous  limestone^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish-bnfT  color;  slightly  lighter  than  the  viigin 
soil.  Washed  with  water  it  lefb  77.13  per  cent,  of  sand,  &C.9  of  which 
all  but  2.63  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolt- 
ing^loth.  This  coarser  portion  is  composed  of  byalin^  y^Uowii^,  and 
reddish  quartz,  with  a  few  fermginaos  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air^ried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  add,  gave  up  nearly  two  grains  of  brown- 
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ish  eztrady  dried  at  212^   F.j  which  had  the  following  eamposiiian^ 
viz: 

CrraiTu, 

Organic  and  volaUIe  matters,                0.683 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .463 

Carbonate  of  lime, .463 

Magnesia, .061 

Sulphuric  acid, --  .033 

Potash,                .083 

Soda,                   .021 

Silica,                  .173 

1.970 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.425  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  compositian : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -•...-•  5.380 

Alumina,            3.176 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.816 

Carbonate  of  lime, .106 

Magnesia, .--.-  .342 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, •246 

Phosphoric  acidf -        -        -  .113 

Sulphuric  acid, .066 

Potash, .123 

Soda, .021 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         - 89.340 

101.716 

No.  672 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^^Sulhsoily  from  same  old  fidd,  thirty  to 
forty  years  in  cultivaUon,  Daniel  Canady^s  farm,  two  miles  north- 
east of  Hodyenvilley  Larue  county,  Kentucky,  ^e.  ^c." 

Dried  sub-soil  of  a  dirty-buff  color;  rather  lighter  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding. Washed  with  water  it  left  79.07  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  2.83  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolt^ 
ing-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  grains  of  hyaline, 
yellowish,  and  reddish  quartz,  with  a  few  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged^pith  carbonic  add,  gave  up  more  than  a  grain  of  light- 
brown  extract,  which  had  the  following  composition,  viz: 
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Chains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters^ 0.460 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .043 

Carbonate  of  lime,               ••.••...  .179 

Magnesia, .081 

Sulphuric  acid, ,051 

Potash, .096 

Soda, .06S 

SUica, .«07 

1.134 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.725  per  cent,  of  maiiture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 2.981 

Alumina,             •..-.•...•  3.956 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.265 

Carbonate  of  lime, .015 

Magnesia, .4^7 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .......  .295 

Phosphoric  acid,          --..-....  ,096 

Sulphuric  acid,             .•••..••.  .050 

Potash, .130 

Soda,                  .023 

Band  and  insoluUe  silicates,         '......•  88.625 

Loss,          .....•-..-.  ,158 

100.000 

The  sab-soil  is  not  richer  than  the  original  soil.  Applications  of 
lime  or  calcareous  marl,  gypsnm,  (Plaster  of  Paris,)  bone  dust^  or 
other  phospbatic  manoreSy  and  ashes,  would  greatly  improve  this  soil. 

MARION  OOUNIT. 

No.  673 — Soil.  Labeled  ^  Virgin  sailj  from  woods  on  Daniel  JSver^ 
harisfixrmy  tkree  miles  west  of  Lebamxyoj  Marion  county^  Kentucky. 
DeoofdanV'^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil,  dark-greyish  buff.  Washed  with  water  it 
left  83.63  per  cent,  of  sand,  &C.,  of  which  all  but  4.17  per  cent  was 
fine  enongh  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-doth.  This  coarser  por- 
tion consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of  dear 
quartz. 

One  thousand  gmins  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  1^  month  in 

40 
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water  charged  with  c.irbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  three  grains  of 
huff-brown  extract^  dried  at  212®  F.,  which  had  the  following  composi- 
tion, viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volaUle  matters,        ••....•  1.460 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        •  .473 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -. 1.063 

Magnesia,           --.--•-...  ,133 

Sulphuric  acid, •  .036 

Potash, .087 

Soda, •-  .069 

Silica, .098 

3.409 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.375  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.786 

Alumina, •-  6.495 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.565 

Carbonate  of  lime,       ---.--..-  .222 

Magnesia,            -..-• .339 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          .......  .271 

Phosphoric  acid, -        -         •.  .262 

Sulphuric  acid, .042 

Potash, -         -  .157 

Soda, .011 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          ..••••*  85.040 

10M90 

No.  674 — Soil.  Lahded  ^^  Soil  from  a  field  sixty-five  years  in  cutttva-' 
tion^  Daniel  Everhart^s  farnty  three  miles  west  of  Lebanany  Marion 
county n  Kentucky.     Devonian'^  formation^'* 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  light-brown ;  darker,  and  of  a  more  reddish 
tint  than  the  preceding ;  and  more  like  the  following  sub-soil.  Wash- 
ed with  water  it  left  76.07  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.20 
per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth. 
This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particleSi 
with  very  few  quartz  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  contidning  cairbonic  acid,  left  nearly  four  and  a  half  graiili  o 
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darhhrmn  extradj  dried  at  212''  F.,  which  had  the  following  compo9i- 

Uofi^  viz : 

Chains. 

Organic  and  YolAtile  matters, 1.800 

Alamiaa,  ozides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  -473 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .-• 1.830 

Magnesia, 'HI 

Salphuric  acid,    ----• .036 

Potash, .063 

Soda, .077 

Klica, .098 

4.478 

The  wivdried  soil  lost  3.40  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.748 

Alumina, 3.940 

Oxide  of  iron,     .        -        -        • 4.970 

Carbonate  of  lime, .222 

Magnesia,  ------•---.  .302 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          •        -        •        -        -        *        -  .312 

Phosphoric  acid,           * .280 

Sulphuric  acid,    -.-••---.-  .062 

Potash, .181 

Soda, .033 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 84.720 

Loss, .230 

100.000 

No.  675 — Sub-soil.    Zabded  ^^Red  sub-sailj  from  the  fidd  sixty-five 
years  in  etdHvaUon^  Daniel  Eoerhart^s  farm^  three  miks  west  of  Leba- 

noHy  Marion  county  Kentucky,  4*c-** 

» 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  reddish-brown ;  a  shade  lighter  than  that 
of  the  preceding.  Washed  with  water  it  left  72.47  per  cent  of  sand, 
&C.,  of  which  all  but  4.87  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through 
the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  round* 
ed  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  a  grain  and  a 
half  of  brownish  e^rad,  dried  at  212^  F.j  which  had  the  following 
eomposUionf  viz: 
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Cfrains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        -        •        •        -        -        •  0.110 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .120 

Carbonate  of  lime,       .......*-  .767 

Hagnesia, .061 

Bulpharic  acid, .028 

Potash, .069 

Soda, .067 

Silica,         ...........  .164 

1.360 

The  air-dried  sab-soil  lost  3.20  per  oent.  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperatare  it  has  the  following  camposiUan: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .......  3.679 

Alumina,    -..-..•--..  4.645 

Oxide  of  iron, 5.360 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .....••..  .297 

Magnesia,  --.-.--•---  .372 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, ^  .172 

Phosphoric  acid,         ...•..••.  ,279 

Sulphuric  acid, .042 

Potash, .212 

Soda, .019 

Sand  and  insoluble  silieates,         ..•••.•  84.720 

Loss, .202 

100.000 

In  these  soils  also,  the  apparent  anomaly  is  to  be  noticed,  of  some- 
what greater  strength  in  the  soil  of  the  old  field,  than  in  that  analyzed 
as  the  yirgin  soil.  From  appeaianoes,  however,  it  is  probaUe  that 
some  of  the  sub-soil,  which  contains  more  potash  than  even  the  virgin 
aur&oe  soil,  has  been  turned  up  by  the  plough  and  mixed  with  the 
upper  soil,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  old  field. 

HEADS  OOUVIT. 

No.  &76— Soil.  Labded  "  Virgin  soilyfrom  Barren  HiU  Grave  districty 
Meadvitk  or  Goad  Springy  Meade  county ^  Kentucky.  Primitive  for^ 
est  growth^  black  oak,  black  gum,  hickory ,  post  oaky  white  oak,  black 
walnut ;  formerly  *^barrensj^  or  prairie  ;  produces  much  better  than 
many  blacker  soils ;  best  for  com  and  oats;  originally  covered  wiik 
^  barten^^  grase^  six  to  eight  feet  high.*'      ^ 
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Dried  soil  of  a  dusky-dark-grey  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
75.6  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.y  of  which  all  but  1.4  per  cent  passed 
through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
rounded  ferruginous  and  quartzose  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  a  grain  and  a  half 
of  broumiah-grey  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
eomposiiionj  viz : 

Grains. 

Oiganic  and  volatile  matters, -        -  0.470 

Alttmina,  oxide  of  iron  and  pbospbates,        -        -        -        -        -  .419 

Carbonate  of  lime, ,233 

Magnesia, .066 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        • .039 

Salphurie  acid.    -------•-.-  .076 

Potash, .071 

Soda, .086 

SiHca, .169 

1.627 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.84  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3«9]l 

Alumina, 1.896 

Oxide  of  iron,    .----.-.-.  2.040 

Carbonate  of  lime, .|86 

Hagnesia, .205 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         - -  .036 

Phosphoric  acid,         ...- ,j5|. 

Salphnric  acid, .041 

Potash, •  -        -  .259 

Soda, .042 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 91.436 

100.153 

No.  677 — SoiIm  Labefed  ^8ame  soil  as  the  lastj  from  an  adjoining 
fidd^  fifty  years  in  cuUivaMon  in  com  and  oatsj  and  sometimes  wheat 
For  the  last  six  years  in  fallow;  MeadeviUe^  Meade  county jKeniucJcy.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty  greyish-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
65.30  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  0.8  per  cent  passed 
through  the  fineat  bolting-doth.    This  consisted  principally  crf'rounded 
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quartz  grains,     (It  is  probable,  that  in  this  estimation  much  of  the 

soft  ferruginous  particles  had  been  rubbed  up,  and  passed  through  the 

seive.) 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  a  grain  of  brown- 

ish-grey  extract^  dried  at  212^  F. ;  which  had  the  following  compost' 

Hon,  viz : 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.290 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphates, .098 

Carbonate  of  Hme, .304 

Magnesia,  - •        -        -  .066 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .219 

Sulphuric  acid, -  .048 

Potash, .069 

Soda, .024 

Silica, .099 

1.205 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.32  per  cent  of  moiiiurey  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 2.620 

Alumina, 3. 136 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.680 

Carbonate  of  lime, ,236 

Magnesia, .298 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese. .116 

Phosphoric  acid, -..•  ,126 

Sulphuric  acid, .130 

Potash, .164 

Soda, .084 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 91.036 

100.616 

The  proportion  of  potash  in  the  virgin  soil  is  quite  good,  and  that 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  nearly  as  large  as  the  average.  Their  chemical 
composition  shows  why  they  produce  bett^  than  could  be  expected 
from  their  comparative  light  color ;  for,  whilst  they  contain  but  a  small 
relative  proportion  of  organic  and  volatile  matters,  the  mineral  ingredir 
ents  generally  are  not  deficient  These  soils  would  be  improved  by  the 
use  of  calcareous  marls,  Plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  ploughing  in  of  clo- 
ver, &o. 
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MERCER  COUNTY. 

No.  678 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Virffin  soil,  from  woodland  paitursy  Col. 
W/n.  Thompson's  farm,  four  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of  Harrods- 
hurg,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky.     Lower  Silurian  formation^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  light  greyish-chocolate-brown.  The  coarse 
seive  removed  from  it  some  cherty  and  ferruginous  gravel.  Washed 
with  water  it  left  85.23  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.67 
per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion 
consisted  principally  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles  with  a  few  of 
chert  and  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 

in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  five  grains 

of  yellowish-brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 

composition,  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .......  l  .230 

AlumiDa,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        •  .813 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.247 

Magnesia, -  .190 

Sulphuric  acid, .046 

Potash, .166 

Soda, .037 

Silica, •--•  .231 

Loss,           ---- .240 

5.200 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.50  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  fdlowing  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.361 

Alumina,        -.-.--...-.  3.955 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.050 

Carbonate  of  lime,         * .495 

Magnesia,  - .341 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,     - .345 

Phosphoric  acid, ,309 

Sulphuric  acid, .076 

Potash,          -        1. .144 

Soda, .024 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 83.712 

Iioss, t-.-  .188 

tOO.000 


1 


i 

I 
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No.  679 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Same  sail  as  the  last,  Ccl  Wm.  Thomp- 
son's farnty  from  afieldj  twenty  years  or  more  in  ctdtivaiion;  now  in 
oats;  Mercer  county,  Kentucky,  4*0." 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  a  little  lighter  thaa  that  of  the  last  (No. 
678.)  The  coarse  seive  removed  more  cherty  fragments  from  this  than 
from  the  virgin  soil.  Washed  with  water  it  left  84.05  per  cent,  of  sand, 
&c.,  of  which  all  but  6.63  per  cent  passed  through  the  iBinest  bolting- 
cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  p$krti- 
cleSy  with  a  few  of  chert  and  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  charged  with  carbonic  ucid^  gave  up  more  than  five  grains  of 

chestnulrbroum  extract,  dried  at  212^  F^  which  had  the  following 

composition,  viz: 

Chrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matterBy 1.150 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .969 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.630 

Magnesia, ••  .083 

Sulphuric  acid,            .-..-.•.-  .073 

Potash,               .064 

Soda, .084 

Silica, .227 

Loss, .136 

5.310 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.00  per  cent  of  nunsture,  at  400^  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 5.208 

Alumina,    -----------  3.590 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.790 

Carbonate  of  lime, .385 

Magnesia,           ....------  .365 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .......  .295 

Phosphoric  acid,          ...•-.-..  .397 

Sulphuric  acid, .098 

Potash, .130 

Soda, -  .036 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          -        - 86.250 

100.544 

I 
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No.  680 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^^ Sub-soil  from  ihefiM^  twenty  years  or 
fnore  in  cultivation^  Col  Wnu  Thompson^ s  farm^  Mercer  county^  Ken- 
tucky^ 4*c" 

The  dried  sub-soil  is  of  a  little  lighter  and  more  yellowish  color  than 
the  two  preceding  soils;  it  contains  larger  cherty  and  ferruginous  frag- 
ments than  they.  Washed  with  water  it  left  84.7  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.y 
of  which  all  but  7.03  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth. 
This  portion  consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  (articles^  with  a  few  of 
chert  and  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  moi.th 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  about  four  grains  of  yd^ 
lawish-grey  extract^  dried  at  212  F.,  which  had  the  following  compost' 
UoUy  viz : 

Grains* 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                -        -        •        -        -        -  0.817 

Alomiaa,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        •  .680 

Carbonate  of  lime,               S.047 

Magnesia, ,094 

Salphurie  acid,            ..--.-...  .039 

Potash,               .036 

Soda,                  ,012 

Silica,                  .264 

Loss, .20« 

4.090 

The  air-dried  sub-soil,  dried  at  400^  F.,  lost  S.70  per  cent  of  mots- 
turcy  and  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -        -  4.389 

Alumina,    -        -        -        -        -        -.        .        -        -        -  3.760 

Oxide  of  iron,    ----.--...  3.416 

Carbonate  of  lime, --  .396 

Magnesia, .390 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -        •  .320 

Phosphoric  acid,          ••...•••.  .362 

Sulphuric  acid, .060 

Potash, .114 

Soda, .040 

Sand  and  insoluble  rilicates, 86.720 

Loss, .066 

■    ■     ■  J 
100.000 

The  sub-soil  is  no  richer  than  the  suriaoe-soii. 

41 
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No.  681 — Soil.  Leveled  ^^ Virgin  soil^from  woods,  rfear  ComishviHe; 
lies  near  the  rocky  on  ihe  Chwtetes  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  overlying 
the  birds'-eye  limestone,  western  part  of  Mercer  county,  Kentucky. 
Characteristic  forest  growth,  tvhite  oak.     Lower  Silurian  formation.^^ 

Dried  soil  in  hard  clods,  of  a  light,  yellowish-umber  color.     Washed 

with  water  it  left  64.43  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but 

per  cent,  passed  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion 
consisted  mainly  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 

in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  eleven  grains  of 

brownish  exh'act,  dried  at  212®  F.,  which  had  the  following  composi^ 
tion,  viz: 

Orains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1.660 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        -  .980 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  7.813 

Magnesia, .400 

Sulphuric  acid, .061 

Potash, .077 

Soda, .100 

Silica, .114 

11.095 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.50  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition,  viz 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        - 10.366 

Alumina,             .-... 6.395 

Oxide  of  iron, 7.110 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -.--..--.  1.996 

Magnesia,            .--------.  1.234 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         ?        -         .        -        -        .        .  ,620 

Phosphoric  acid, .333 

Sulphuric  acid, rr-  .093 

Potash, .762 

Soda,                   ---....-..  .106 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates^          r        r        r        ?        -        -        -  72.035 

100.000 

No.  682 — Son.  Labeled  ^^Same  soil  from  an  old  adjoining  Jidd,  fifty 
years  in  cultivation  ;  now  in  com  ;  western  nart  of  Mercer  county^ 
fieqr  Cormhtrifkf  fc,  4*c/' 
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The  dried  soil  is  also  in  cloddy  lumps ;  is  of  a  lighter  and  more  bufi 
color  than  the  last.  Washed  with  water  it  left  67.47  per  cent,  of  sand, 
&o.,  of  which  all  but  8.47  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting- 
cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of  small  rounded 
ferruginous  concretions,  with  a  few  fragments  of  fossil  shells. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  four  grains  of  orange'^ 
brown  extract^  in&Si  ok  2\2^  F.,  which  had  ih^  ioliomng  composition^ 
viz: 

Grains^ 

Organic  and  volatile  matters* "        -  0.540 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      *        -  .280 

Carbonate  of  lime,      - 2.6 1 8 

Magnesia,            .-.-*«--^.*  .066 

Sulphuric  acid,   -**.-* .032 

Potash,       .**.*.--•*.  .032 

Soda,           .#.* .060 

Silica, .131 

3.754 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.375  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,         •-....-.  6.980 

Alumina, k-..*  7.495 

Oxide  of  iron, *-  7.270 

Carbonate  of  lime,       ---**-*•-  2.080 

Magnesia, *...*  1.184 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          *>        - .645 

Phosphoric  acid,          ...--....  ,293 

Sulphuric  acid,    -•-**-----  .090 

Potash,       ..-- .705 

Soda, .106 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         »        -        *                 -        -        -  72.810 

Loss, .337 

100.000 

No.  683 — SuB-sotL.  Labeled  ^^  Subsoil  from  the  old  fields  fifty  years  in 
euUivaiim^  western  part  of  Mercer  county j  Ky.^  near  ComisAmlle. 
Lower  Silurian  fort^ion^  4*c.,  4*^" 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  still  lighter  and  more  pure  buif  color  than  the 
two  preceding ;  it  is  alec  in  cloddy  lumps;  oontaina  more  decomposed 
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fossiliferous  limestone  than  those  soils.    Washed  with  water,  it  left  57.8 

per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  6.30  per  cent,  passed  through 

the  finest  bolting-cloth.     This  coarser  part  consisted  of  fiagments  of 

fossils,  and  rounded  white  and  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 

in  wat«r  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  six  grains  of 

orange-brown  extract,  dried  at  212^R,  which  had  the  following  compost- 

tiony  viz : 

Crrains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.666 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .230 

Carbonate  of  lime,       ---•--.-•  4.870 

Magnesia, '076 

Sulphuric  acid, -•-  .032 

Potash,               .-• .038 

Soda,                  .064 

Silica, -  .181 

6.157 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.00  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400®   F.  j 
dried  at  which  tenpenitui*e  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                ......  7.262 

Alumina,            -,.•--....  8.816 

Oxide  of  iron,             • --  7.336 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -• 2.860 

Magnesia,            ..........  1.477 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .769 

Phosphoric  acid, .459 

Sulphuric  acid, .068 

Potash,                .660 

Soda, .060 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 71.396 

100.610 

No.  684 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Stiff  under-daffy  near  CormshmUe^  western 
part  of  Mercer  county,  Kentucky,  4*c.  Lower  Silurian  forma* 
tton. 

Dried  clay  in  hard  dods  of  a  light  grey-buff  eolor ;  effervesces  strong* 
ly  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Washed  with  water  it  1^  46.57  per  oeni  of 
sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.47  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest 
bolting-idoth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  iragaiwts  of 
fessil  8bella»  and  rounded  whitiah  particles,  (concietions?.) 
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One  thousand  gi^ns  of  the  air-dried  under-clay,  digested  for  a 

month  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,    gave  up  nearly  iiz  ffrains 

of  yeUowiah-white  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 

eompoMtion^  viz: 

Grain*. 

Organic  and  Toladle  matters,        -        -        •        -        •        -        •  0.666 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .053 

Carbonate  of  lime, 4.630 

Magnesia,  ----• .061 

Sulphuric  acid,    ^-        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  .066 

Potash, .1«4 

Soda, .066 

Silica, .164 

5.818 

The  air-dried  under-clay  lost  4.45  per  cent,  of  mmture  at  400^  F. ; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 5.494 

Alumina, 6.196 

Oxide  of  iron, 6.840 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -        -        -        -        -'-        -        -        -  14.170 

Magnesia,           ---. .604 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese. .490 

Phosphoric  acid, -•-  .455 

Sulphuric  acid, .041 

Potash, *-•,  .817 

Soda,          • .128 

Sand  and  insoluble  silioates, 66.246 

100.456 

These  soils  contain  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  the  mineral  ele- 
ments of  yegetable  food.  The  under-clay  is  a  marl  of  great  richness, 
which  could  be  used  as  a  mineral  manure  on  soils  which  are  deficient 
in  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  the  phosphates,  &c.  The  proportions  of 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  in  these  soils,  however,  are  not  so  ex- 
raordinary  as  those  of  the  other  essential  ingredients. 

No.  685 — ^LiMBBTom.  Labeled  ^^Limestone  in  arid  under  the  stJhsoil  of 
the  old  field  {No.  683.)  Near  CornishmUe^  western  part  of  Mercer 
country  Kentucky.    Lower  Silurian  formation.*^ 

Iir^ular  fragments  of  a  very  fosaili&rous  dark«grey  limestone. 
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Exterior  surface  softened  and  eroded  by  the  action  of  water,  &c^  and 
changed  to  a  dirty-buff  color. 


ComposUion,  dried  at  212°  F.— 

Carbonate  of  lime, 

88.900  —  49.855  of  Lime. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 

1.468 

Alumina  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,         ... 

2.340 

Phosphoric  acid. 

.631 

Sulphuric  acid,      -        -        - 

.235 

Potash.          -        -        -        - 

.168 

Soda,             .... 

.063 

Silcz  and  insoluble  silicates,    - 

7.186 

100.981 

A  limestone,  of  the  blue  limestone  formation,  which  is  very  rich  in 
the  mineral  ingredients  of  vegetable  food,  and  which,  doubtless,  has 
furnished  much  of  the  large  propoitions  of  these  materials  found  in 
the  soil  above  it 

MORGAN    COUNTY. 

No.  686 — Coal.  Labeled  ^^Cannel  coaly  brought  by  the  Rev.  Job*  C. 
Croufy  from  his  land  on  Clay  creeky  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
Elk  fork  of  Licking  river ^  and  seven  and  a  half  miles  west  from 
West  Liberty.    Morgan  county^  Kentucky^ 

The  bed  of  coal  from  whence  it  was  taken  is  represented  to  be  36  to 
40  inches  thick,  with  about  10  inches  of  shale  above  and  below;  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  next  bed  above  the  bituminous  coal,  36  inches  thick, 
found  in  the  bed  and  banks  of  Licking  river. 

Quite  a  pure  looking  cannel  coal  of  a  dull  black  appearance,  and  a 
somewhat  satiny  lustre  in  parts;  large  conchoidal  and  laminated  frac- 
ture; presenting  a  glimmering  appearance  under  the  microscope. 
Some  incrustation  of  gypsum  on  the  outside  layer  but  no  other  visible 
impurities.     Quite  tough.    No  fibrous  coal  between  the  layers. 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  decrepitates  a  little  and  burns  with  a 
smokey  flame,  does  not  soften  nor  change  its  form,  and  leaves  a  bard 
coke  of  a  black-lead  color. 

Specific  gravity, 1.S65 
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Pfoxinutti  Analyiis^ 
Moisture.        -        -        -        -      0.80)  ^^^^  ^^j^^.,^  ^^^^^^  ^^3^^ 

volatile  combustible  matters,    •    45.00) 

Carbon  ia  the  coke.         -        -    32.70)  j,^^^^  ^^^^^     ,        .  ^^^ 

Ashes,  nearly  white,        -        -    21.50) 

100.00  100.00 

The  per  centage  of  sulphur  is  0.91. 

Composition  of  the  ashes: 

Silica, 12.48 

Alumina,  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron, 7.70 

Lime,                   .54 

Magnesia,             .90 

21.62 

One  thousand  grains  of  this  cannel  coal,  distilled  at  a  moderate 
temperature,  yielded  the  following  products,  yiz; 

Crude  oil,             234.00 

Ammoniacal  water,       -•-••...  84.00 

Coke, 569.00 

Oas  and  loss, ...  123.00 

1000.00 

The  gas  measured  five  hundred  and  sixty  (560)  cubic  inches,  and 
possessed  pretty  good  illuminatiDg  power. 

No.  687 — Coal.     Labeled  ^^Biiuminotts  coal,  from  Maj.  D.  PayiarCs 
land,  fifteen  feet  above  low  water  mark  on  Licking  river y  eight  miles 
below  West  Liberty^  Morgan  county^  Kerduckyy     {Brought  by  Mr. 
Orow.) 
The  bed  is  said  to  be  36  inches  thick,  with  ten  inches  of  shale  above 

and  below. 

A  shining,  deep  black,  pure  looking  coal ;  not  soiling  the  fingers. 

Some  fibrous  coal  between  the  layers.     Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  swelled 

up,  and  agglutinated  into  a  bright  cellular  coke.     Probably  a  coking 

coal. 

Specific  gravity,  ]  .280 

Proximate  Afdyses: 

Volatile  combustible  matters,  -  36.60) 
Carbon  in  the  coke,  *>  -  58.10) 
Ashea-grey.purple,      -        -        2.3of  ^«"«'*'  ^^^^e,  .        60.40 

100.00  100.00 
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The  per  centage  of  sulphur  is  1.15.    This  is  quite  a  pare  coal. 

No.  688 — Coal.  Labeled  "  Cannel  coal  from  the  Eev.  J.  C.  Crowds 
landj  about  four  miles  from  the  Elk  fork  of  lAcking  rivers  and  seven 
miles  from  West  Liberty^  Morgan,  county^  Kerducky.^^ 

Bed  said  to  be  36  inches  thick,  with  about  ten  inches  of  shale  above 
and  below  it ;  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  first  described,  probably 
another  portion  of  the  same  layer. 

Color  a  little  darker  than  that  of  the  finit  described  cannel  coal  and 
with  fewer  minute  glimmering  specks;  tough  but  breaking  easily  in  the 
direction  of  the  layers,  presenting  no  appearance  of  pyrites.  No  fi- 
brous coal  between  the  layers.  Weathered  edges  of  an  earthy  appear- 
ance. 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  burnt  with  a  smokey  flame,  did  not  swell  up 
nor  soften. 

Specific  gravity -        1.360 

ProxinuUe  Analysis, 
Moisture.         -        -        -        -       »-90)  ^^^^  ^^j^^j,^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ ^ 

Volatile  combostible  matters,    -    45.30) 

Carbon  in  the  coke,  -        -    ^^'^^l  Coke,  (denae,)  -        62.80 

1.003  ^         ' 


Asbes,  yellowish-grey,     -        -    21. 


100.00  100.00 

The  per-centage  of  sulphur  is  0.87. 

No.  689 — Goal.  Labeled  ^^ Cannel  coal,  from  J.  Barber^s  land,  half 
a  mile  west  of  Elk  fork  of  Licking  river,  one  a  half  miles  from  its 
mouth,  about  forty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  brartch.  Morgan  county, 
Kentucky.^^     {Brought  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Crow.) 

Bed  of  coal  said  to  be  36  inches  thick  with  eight  inches  of  shale^ 
above  it. 

A  dull  looking  coal,  easily  separating  into  thin  irregular  layers,  be- 
tween which  there  is  much  discoloration  from  oxide  of  iron.  Cross 
fracture  somewhat  satiny.  The  weathered  edge  has  an  earthy  appear- 
ance. 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  decrepitates  very  slightly,  bums  with  a  smo- 
key flame,  but  does  not  swell  up  nor  soften. 
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Specific  grayiy, 1.328 

PrwemaU  Analym : 

Moisture,  -        -        -        3.00)  ^^^  ^^^^^  matters,     43.000 

volatile  combustible  matters,  40.00) 

Carbon  in  the  coke,        -        -  44.00)   7%  »_  •«•  /vr* 

A8he«,  (orange-gwy.)    -        .  IS.OoP''"*  ~''*'  '        '  ^'^ 


100.00  100.00 

The  per-centage  of  sulphur  is  0.82. 

No.  690 — Coal.  Labeled  ^^Cannelcoal,  from  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Crowds 
kmd,  three  mles  West  of  EUc  fork  of  Lickingy  five  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  Elk  fork,  on  Mordecci  creekj  Morgan  countg,  Kentuektf.^^ 
(Brought  bif  Mr.  Crow.) 

Bed  supposed  by  Mr.  Crow  to  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  cannel 
coal  first  described,  (No.  686,)  about  forty  inches  thick,  with  eight 
inches  of  shale  above. 

Deeper  black,  and  more  glossy  than  No.  686.  Weathered  end  ve- 
ry superficially  discolored  by  oxide  of  iron. 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  did  not  decrepitate ;  burnt  with  a  smokey 
flame;  softened  and  swelled  up  a  little;  the  fimgments  cohering  some- 
what ;  and  left  a  pretty  dense  coke. 

Specific  gravity,  1.307 

ProseiimaU  AnalysU  : 


Moisture,  ...         % 


Volatile  combustible  matters,        40 

Carbon  in  the  coke,      -        -        48.70 
Ashes,  (lilac  grey,) 


^60) 

^  ^j-  Total  volatile  matters,         43.00 

J;JJl  Dense  coke,        •        -        67.00 


100.00  100.00 

The  per-centage  of  sulphur  is  1.26. 

No.  691 — Coal*    Labeled  "  Bituminous  coaly  from  the  JRev.  J.  C.  Crowds 
landy  on  Clay  Lick  fork  of  Licking;  three  miles  from  EVcforky  and 
about  six  miles  from  West  Liberty y  Morgan  county y  KyP    {Brought 
by  Mr.  Crow.) 
Coal  bed  represented  to  be  sixteen  inches  thick,  with  twenty-four 

inches  of  shale  below,  and  eight  inches  of  ferruginous  conglomerate 

(see  No.  698,)  above.    Ten  feet  below  this  bed  is  said  to  be  another  of 

eight  inches  of  coal. 

42 
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A  soft,  bright,  bituminous  coal ;  some  little  pyrites  between  the 
layers,  and  a  little  fibrous  coal ;  not  soiling  the  fingers  much;  weath- 
ered surface  with  a  little  ochreous  discoloration. 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  did  not  decrepitate;  swelled  up  and  agglu- 
tinated into  a  light,  cellular  coke ;  a  coking  coal. 

Specific  gravity,        -.-...-.         1.336 

Proximate  Analysis: 
Moisture,  -         -        -  3.30)   -,,.., 

Volatile  combustible  matters,        36.4of  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ""****"'  ^^''^ 

Carbfln  in  the  coke,      •        -        66.60)       . 
Ashes,  (Ught  lilac)      -        -  4.70l  ^"8^*  «'""^*'  ~''«'  ^-^ 

100.00  100.00 

The  peivcentage  of  sulphur  is  0.74. 
Composition  of  the  cashes : 

Silica,                   1.49 

Alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  Ac.            ....  2.88 

Carbonate  of  lime, .20 

Magnesia, .17 

4.74 

No.  692 — Coal.  Labeled  ^^Cannel  coal^  from  Jesse  Barber's  landf 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  mouth  of  EUc  fork  of  Licking  river ^ 
half  a  mile  west  of  it  Morgan  county ^  Kentucky. ^^  {^Brought  by  Mr. 
Crow.) 

Bed  said  to  be  twenty-three  inches  thick,  with  ten  inches  of  shale 
above  it  About  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  branch.  This  ooal 
resembles  No.  686,  but  is  rather  darker  colored  and  more  ^ossy ;  the 
fracture  is  splintery,  not  conchoidal  like  No.  686. 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  does  not  decrepitate ;  swells  a  little,  but  does 
not  soften  much. 

Specific  gravity,  1.827 

Proximats  Analysis : 
Moisture,  •        •        •  6.00)  «,,,., 

Volatile  combustible  matten.        S7.8of  ^****  ^»^»^«  "»»»*•"•         «•«<> 
Parbon  in  the  coke.      -        -        46.60)  p^^  ^^^  .        ,    ^^ ^ 

Aibes,  (pearly  white,)  -        10.60) 

100.00  loo.op 

The  per-centage  of  sulplmr  is  0.63. 
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No.  693 — Coal.  Lahded  ^^Biiumnous  coaly  from  Mr.  Smedley^i  land, 
on  the  north  fork  of  Licking  river y  about  ikirty-fioe  feel  above  the  led 
of  the  creeky  and  about  eight  miles  from  the  line  of  the  Lexington  and 
Big  Sandy  Bailroady  Morgan  county^  Kentucky^  {Brought  by  Mr. 
Crow.y 

The  bed  is  said  to  be  about  thirty  inches  thick.  A  moderately 
soft  coal;  of  a  glossy,  intense  black  color ;  breaking  easily  into  thin 
layers,  with  much  soft  fibrous  coal  between ;  exterior  of  the  layers  of 
the  weathered  portion,  discolored  with  a  reddish  ochreous  incrustation, 
but  no  pyrites  was  observed. 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  decrepitated,  softened,  swelled  up,  and  ag- 
glutinated into  a  moderately  dense  coke. 

Specific  gravitjy  1.299 

Proximate  Analysis : 

vf.T'     K    «w       \.     '       JSJf  Total  Tolatite  matter..         89.60 
Volatile  combustible  matters,        37.00) 

Carbon  in  the  coke,  -        56.40)  •,,,,.  ,  «^  ^« 

Ashes,  (nearly  white,)         -  g.oof  "^^^^^^'^  ^^"^'^  ^^•^     ^ 

100.00  100.00 

The  per-centage  of  sulphur  is  0.54. 

Analysis  of  the  Ashes: 

SiUca, 2.29 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  Ac, 2.48 

Lime,          -.-.-•.-.--  .16 

Magnesia, .14 

6.07 

No.  694 — Coal.  Labeled  ^^Cannd  coalffrom  the  Bev.J.  0.  Crowds  land, 
about  seven  miles  from  West  Liberty,  on  the  Big  Sandy  road,  near 
Wm.  Kendaffs,  Morgan  county,  Kentucky^ 

The  bed  is  represented  to  be  about  five  feet  above  the  Kendall  branch 
of  Licking  river;  nine  inches  thick,  with  six  inches  of  black  shale 
above,  and  twenty-four  inches  of  yellow  shale  below ;  resembles  No. 
686. 

Over  the  spirit-lamp  it  does  not  decrepitate ;  bums  with  a  smokey 
flame,  but  does  not  soften  nor  change  in  volume.  The  coke  was  as 
soft  as  some  kinds  of  dwrooal,  and  may  be  used  for  drawing  cray<Mis. 
It  is  easily  incineiated. 
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Speeifio  graTity. 1.648 

ProximaU  Analysis: 

Moisture,  "        •        -  100)  ^^^  ^^^^^  m%ii(m.         S8.60 

volatile  oombiistible  matters,        S7.60) 

Carbon  in  the  coke. 

Ashes,  (light  fawn  colored,) 

100.00  100.00 

The  per  centage  of  sulphur  ifi  1.23. 


Carbon  in  the  coke,      -        -        31.40)   ^  i^^  ,        ,        ,        61 40 

30.00J  t  -        -        - 


No.  695 — Coal.  Labekd  ^^  Cannel  coalj  from  John  Schoolfidd's  kmd, 
an  Mardeced  creek, for  miles  west  of  WUt  Idlerty  ;  two  wiles  west  of 
the  Elk  fork  of  Licking^  and  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Elk  fork, 
Morgan  county  Kentucky.^*    {Brought  by  Mr.  Crbw.) 

This  canoel  coal  is  said  to  be  thirty  inches  thick,  with  ten 
inches  of  shale  and  bituminous  coal  (see  No.  696)  above  ii  (^'Coal 
two  feet,  eight  inches  thick,  with  five  inches  of  coal  rash  on  the  top, 
fhll  of  impressions  of  stigmaria." — {Dr.  Owen^s  Notes^) 

A  deep  black  coal,  with  but  little  lustre;  breaking  in  layers,  which 
have  no  fibrous  coal  between. 

Over  the  spirit-lamp  it  does  not  decrepitate;  but  softened  and  swelled 
alittle;  the  firagments  did  not  agglutinate;  left  a  moderately  dense  coke. 

Specific  gravity, 1.288 

Proximate  Analysis: 

MoUtore.  -        -        -  1 -40)  Total  TolatUe  matters,         46.80 

Volatile  combustible  matters,        44.40) 

Carbon  in  the  coke  -        48.00)  Moderately  dense  coke,        64.80 

Ashes,  (light  buff,)     -        •  6.20)  ' 

100.00  100.00 

The  per  centage  of  sulphur  is  0.68« 

CmmposUion  of  the  ashes : 

Insoluble  silicates, •        ..        .  3.19 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  maaganese,          •        .        .        •  1.99 

Oaibonate  of  lime,         •••.•...  .fs 

Magnesia, •        ,        .  .33 

PoU»h, .16 

Boda,            .07 

AA^PVy  ••••  •••••  .Iff 

6.80 
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In  Older  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  alkalies  in  these  ashes  they 
were  analyzed  by  digestion  in  hydrochloric  add,  &a,  instead  of  by 
fusion  with  the  mixed  alkaline  carbonates^  &c.,  as  is  usually  done.  It 
will  be  seen  that  they  contain  a  fiur  proportion  of  alkaline  matter;  they 
were  not  tested  for  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid. 

After  the  above  analyses  were  completed  on  the  small  specimens 
brought  to  the  Laboratory  by  Mr.  Grow,  Mr.  Schoolfield  sent  a  large 
piece  of  this  coal,  and  I  was  enabled  to  submit  it  to  the  process  of  distil- 
lation. 

One  thousand  gr^ns  of  this  cannel  coal,  distilled  at  a  low  red  heat, 
gave  the  following  products,  viz : 

Crude  oil,  thin  and  dark  colored,              176.00 

Ammoniacal  water,  (black,)         ,  -        -        -        -        -        -  82.00 

Slightly  coherent  coke, 642.00 

Gas  and  loss, 100.00 

1000.00 

The  gas  measured  three  hundred  and  ninety  cubic  inches,  and  had 
moderate  illuminating  powers.  It  is  therefore  not  remarkable  amongst 
the  oil-pxDdudng  coals.  (See  table  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  vol- 
ume.) 

Na  696 — Goal.     Labeled  ^^Bttuminous  coaly  Itfing  on  the  preceding. 
Morgan  county^  Kentuckg.^^    Brought  by  Mr.  Orow.^^ 

A  bright,  soft,  bituminous  coal,  a  littie  fibrous  coal  and  pyrites  be- 
tween the  layers  into  which  it  easily  separates.  Discolored,  on  the  sur- 
face, with  clay  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Over  the  spirit-lamp  it  swelled  up  a  good  deal,  softening  and  aggluti- 
nating. 

Specific  grarity, 1.346 

Proximate  Analysie. 

Volatile  combustible  matters,    •    39.60) 

C«bonmc«k«,       -       .       .    48.«OJo^^^      .       _        ^^^ 

L20) 


AaheSy  (lilae  odor,)         -  9. 


100.00  100.00 

The  per  oentage  of  M^pAttr  Is  4.84. 


/ 
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Compoiiiion  of  tbe  uh : 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates,       *        -        -        -        *        .        -  2.19 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,       -        .        •        .  6.48 
Lime,  a  trace. 

Magnesia, .83 

Potash,  17 

Soda,  .13 

9.20 

No.697 — Coal.  Labeled  ^^BUundnaus  coaly  from  Wm.  Kendaffs  land 
on  the  Sandy  road,  6  miles  from  West  Liberty y  Morgan  county y  Ken- 
tucki/J*^    Brought  by  Mr.  Crow. 

Bed  said  to  be  fifteen  inches  thick.  A  sofl^  pure-looking,  bright^ 
bituminous  coal,  with  no  fibrous  coal  or  pyrites  between  the  layers. 

Over  the  spirit-lamp  it  softens  very  much,  and  swells  up  into  a  very 
cellular  coke. 

Specific  gravity,        ----....         1.296 

Proximate  Analyiit, 
Moisture,         ....      2.70)  ^^^j  ^^j^^j^  matters,        46.60 
Volatile  combustible  matters,    .    42.90) 

Carbon  in  the  coke,  -        -    60.40)  g  •  j^^    ^^Uular    coke,        64.40 

Ashes,  (duU  lilac  colored,)       -      4.00)       ^ 

100.00  100.00 

The  per  centage  of  sulphur  is  2.42. 

No.  698 — ^LiMONiTE,  (DiPCfBS.)  Labeled  ^^Ferruginous  conglomeratSy  ly- 
ing above  the  coal  No.  691,  on  the  Eev*  J.  C.  Crowds  landy  Morgan 
countyy  Kentucky.^* 

General  color  rust-brown  and  yellowish.  A  sandy  conglomeiate  of 
flattened  rounded  pebbles  of  ferruginous  minend,  united  by  a  sandy 
ferruginous  cement.    Powder  of  a  brownish-yellow  co1<m'. 

Compoailum,  dried  at  212^  F.— 

Oxide  of  iron,       -        -  -  «.04)        ^^  j^        ^^  ^^  ^^ 

Carbonate  of  iron,          -  •  16.34) 

Carbonate  of  lime,         •  •  1.64 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  2.92 

Carbonate  of  manganese,  1.02 

Alumina,       •        .        -  •  .81 

Phosphorio  aoid,    -        •  •  .37 

Sulphur,        ....  .27 
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Potash,          ....  .17 

Soda,             ...        -  .31 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,  -  54.48 

Water  and  loss,     -        -        -  .63 

100.00 

Too  poor  in  iron  to  be  profitably  smelted  by  itself,  it  yet  might  be 
used  to  mix  with  richer  ores  to  furnish  silicious  material  for  the  fluz, 
and  the  formation  of  cinder,  in  the  high  furnace. 

No.  699 — Sandstone,  (ferruginous.)  Labded  ^^Irm  ore?  camman  on 
the  tops  of  the  Mlby  in  the  aoxUh'Weetem  part  of  Morgan  county ^ 
Keniueky.^^    Brought  hy  Mr.  Crow. 

A  fin^-gndned,  compact,  ferruginous  sandstone,  showing  numerous 
small  scales  of  mica,  color  shading  from  light  red  to  brownish  red. 
Powder  of  a  Venetian  red  color. 

ComposUion: 

Sand  and  insoluble  silieates,         -        -         ....  84.38 

Oxide  of  iron,  and  alumina, 12.78 

Carbonate  of  lime, i  75 

Magnesia,  water,  and  loss, 1.08 

100.00 

(See  Rowan  county  for  some  other  minerals  of  this  legion.) 

MUHLENBURG  COUNTY. 

No.  700 — Shale,  (bituminous.)  Labeled  ^^ Bituminous  shaie  on  the  land 
of  Messrs.  Martin.  Howe  Ridge^  one  and  a  half  miles  northrwest 
of  Greenville,  waters  of  Caney  creek.  Muhlenburg  county,  Km- 
tucky.^'^    Brought  by  Mr.  Martin. 

Bed  said  to  be  two  to  four  ieet  thick.  Shale  of  a  dull  black  color, 
separatmg  into  thin  layers,  which  are  stained  in  parts  with  ozide  of  iron 
and  covered  with  small  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime.  Deciepitates  in 
the  fire. 

Proximate  Amdysis. 

Total  volatile  matters, 25.00 

Fixed  carbon, 30,50 

Yellowish-grey  earthy  residue, 44.50 

100.00 
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No.  701 — Shal^  (BrruiONOus.)    IVom  same  locality  as  the  last.    Muh- 

Unhurg  county y  Kentucky. 

Color  darker  than  that  of  the  last,  firee  from  ochreoos  inorostatioa. 

Proximate  Analysis. 

Total  volatile  mattersy 41.50 

Fixed  carbon, •-        -        -  88.60 

Grey  earthy  residue, 81.00 

100.00 

No.  702 — Shalb,  (bituminous.)    From  the  same  locality  as  the  precede 

ing.    MuUenburg  county^  Kentucky.^* 

Resembles  the  preceding. 

Proximate  Analysis. 

ToUl  volatile  matters, 40.20 

Fixed  carbon, 81.80 

Grey  earthy  residue, 28.00 

100.00 

These  two  latter  specimens  approach  cannel  coals  in  composition  and 
properties;  whether  these  could  be  profitably  distilled  for  the  manufiuv 
tare  of  the  coal  oils,  ko.,  might  be  ascertained  by  calculations  based  on 
the  relative  quantity  of  these  products  which  they  would  yield,  prox- 
imity to  market,  &c.,  &c.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  the  shales  was  not 
brought  to  the  Laboratory  to  enable  me  to  institute  the  necessary  ex- 
periments. 

No.  703 — Shalb,  (BrruHiNous.)    IVom  the  same  locality  as  the  precede 

ing.    MuUenburg  county,  Kentucky.*^ 

Dull  black  color,  not  soiling  the  fingers. 

Proximate  Analysis, 

Moisture,              .........  4,30 

Volatile  and  combustible  matters,          -        •        -        -        -  t8.10 

Fixed  carbon, 86.60 

Tellowish-grey  earthy  residue, 37.10 

100.00 
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No.  704 — Carbonate  of  Iron,  (bituminous.)  Lahehd  ^Blaek  Band 
Iron  Ore.  Roof  of  the  upper  cod.  Airdrie  Furnace.  Muhlenr 
lenburg  county^  Kentucky.     {Estimate  the  sidphur.y^ 

A  dull,  fine-granular  ore,  adhering  to  the  tongue  on  the  cross  frac- 
tures, separating  easily  into  irregular  laminae,  iivhich  are  nearly  black 
on  the  exterior,  and  dark  umber-colored  on  the  cross-fiacture,  which  pre- 
sents parallel  lines  of  darker  and  lighter  color.     Powder  mouse-colored. 

8.959 


Specific  gravity, 

- 

«        • 

•        •        •        • 

CompotiHon,  dried  at  212^  F.- 

— 

Carbonate  of  iron,     - 

69.344 

Oxide  of  iron,    - 

4.180 

•-Sh  698peroent 

Alumina, 

2.290 

Carbonate  of  lime,     - 

S.S90 

•  Carbonate  of  Magnesia, 

7.149 

Carbonate  of  manganese, 

2.017 

Phosphoric  acid. 

.428 

Sulphur, 

.246 

Potash,    .          -        - 

.286 

Soda,        -        .        - 

.322 

Bituminous  matter^    - 

4.071 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates, 

.  16.280 

100.000 

The  air-dried  ore  lost  0.54  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  212^  F. 

^Q.  705 — ^Limestone.    Lahekd  ^^  Limestone,  found  five  feet  thick  above 
the  six  feet  coal;  used  for  flux  at  Airdrie  Furnace.  Muhlenhurg  coun- 
ty,  Kentucky'^ 
A  dark-grey,  compact,  fine  granular  limestone,  containing  irregular 

specks  and  veins  of  discolored  calcareous  spar,  minute  microscopical 

specks  of  golden  yellow  pyrites,  and  effloresced  sulphate  of  iron  in 

places.     Powder  of  a  light-grey  color. 

Specific  gravity, 2.777 

Composition,  dried  at  212**  F.— 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -        -        -  82.880  *>  46.609  per  cent,  of  Imm. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,    -        -    4.196 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,  ...    4.333 

Phosphoric  acid,  •        -      .247 
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Sulphuric  acid,        -        •        -  4.717  —  1.891  percent  of  Sulphur. 

Potash, .136 

Soda, .160 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates,     -  4.280 


100.938 

The  unusually  large  proportion  of  sulphur  contained  in  this  lime- 
stone, renders  it  objectionable  as  a  flux  for  iron  ore;  and  mainly  to  the 
use  of  this  limestone  at  the  Airdrie  Furnace,  may  be  attributed  the 
singular  appearance  of  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphuret  of  iron, 
which  flows  out  with  the  slag,  and  the  too  large  proportion  of  sulphur 
contained  in  the  pig  iron,  (see  No.  707,)  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
a  great  excess  of  limestone  for  the  flux.  (See  next  analysis  of  the 
slag.)  The  sulphur  in  this  limestone,  although  it  is  stated  as  sulphu- 
ric acid  in  the  account  of  the  analysis  above,  no  doubt  exists  in  the 
rock  principally  in  combination  with  iron,  as  bi-sulphuret  of  iron,  or 
yellow  iron  pyrites,  minute  specks  of  which  can  be  seen  in  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope.  This  limestone  would  answer  admirably  for 
agricultural  purposes,  for  the  improvement  of  exhausted  soil,  or  land 
deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  alkalies;  but  could 
a  purer  specimen  of  limestone  be  found  for  use  as  flux  at  the  Airdrie 
Furnace,  the  quality  of  the  iron  might  possibly  be  improved.  The 
coal,  however,  which  is  used  in  the  raw,  or  nncoked  condition  at  this 
furnace,  also  contains  sulphur,  (1.35  per  cent  or  more,)  as  does  the  ore 
employed,  (0.246  percent. — ^see  preceding  analysis.) 

No.  706 — Ibon  Furnace  Slag.  Labeled  ^^ Airdrie  Furnace  slag.  Fur- 
nace running  raw  coaly  and  using  the  h4>t  blast  Muhknburg  county ^ 
Kentucky.^'^ 

An  opake,  dense,  slag;  free  from  air-bubbles;  drab-colored  in  the 
interior;  bluish  on  the  exterior;  melting  easily  before  the  blow-pipey 
vrith  intennescenoe  into  a  white,  blebby  glass. 
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Composition 

• 
• 

Silica, 

m                        w 

-       42.080 

containing 

of 

oxygen. 

Alamina,     • 

• 

-       23.080 

10.788 

Lime, 

»            • 

-       24.230 

6.890 

MagDesia, 

••            • 

6.103 

2.439 

Protoxide  of 

manganese, 

1.023 

.230 

Prtoxide  of  iron. 

1.044 

.231 

Potash, 

»                • 

2.066 

.345 

Soda» 

- 

.699 

.153 

21.849 


100.225  21.076  :  21.849 

Oxjgen  on  the  bases  to  oxygen  in  the  silica,  as  1  :  1 .036 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  of  this  analysis  with  those  of  slags 
from  the  iron  furnaces  where  charcoal  is  used  as  the  fuel,  in  the  first 
and  second  volumes  of  this  report,  that  there  it  contains  nearly 
twice  as  much  lime  as  those;  and  that,  moreover,  the  proportion  of  the 
bases  generally,  to  the  silica,  is  nearly  twice  as  great  in  this  slag  as  in 
the  slags  from  the  charcoal  furnaces.  The  slag,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
sufficiently  fusible  one,  especially  as  the  hot  blast  is  used ;  and  the 
use  of  a  large  amount  of  lime  tends  to  remove  much  of  the  sulphur 
present,  and  prevents  it  firom  combining  with  the  metal,  especially  when 
the  limestone  which  is  employed  as  flux,  does  not  itself  contain  much 
of  that  element 

No.  706,  (a) — Slag.  Accompanying  this  sloffy  was  a  specimen  labeled 
^^  Rough  slag-  Airdrie  Furnace.  Muhlenburg  county,  Keiduckyy  Is 
the  btigkt  metallic  looking  substance  sulphuret  of  iron  ? 

This  singular  product  is  a  conglomerate,  of  a  bright^  light  yellow, 
metallic-like  substance,  involving  a  dull,  brownish-black,  dull,  porous 
material.  The  bright  substance  is  brittle,  and  attracted  by  the  magnet; 
it  has  a  lamellar  fracture,  and  the  firesh  surfaces  are  nearly  white,  and  of  a 
high  metallic  lustre.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melted  unchanged  at  a 
high  temperature,  gradually  evolving  sulphur.  It  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  the  copious  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Specific  gravity,  .....  6.818 

It  is  therefore  a  sulphuret  of  iron,  containing  much  protoHSulphuret, 
and  is  a  very  singular  product  of  the  iron  fumaoe.  It  flows  out  ircun 
the  furnace  with  the  ordinary  slag,  or  cinder. 
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No.  707— Pig  Iron. 

Labeled  '^Airdne  Furnace  Pig  Iron,  made  ic)th 

raw  stone  cod,  and  hoi  blast     Muhlenhurg  county,  KentucJcy.^^ 

A  fine-grained,  lighUcolored  iron,  which  yields  readily  to  the   file 

and  is  easily  crushed  to  powder  under  the  hammer,  when  in  small  frag- 

ments. 

Specific  gravity, 

7.0067 

Composition : 

Iron, 

88.428 

Graphite 

1.360)  rp^^j^i  carbon,             -          1.660 
.190) 

CombiDed  carbon, 

Manganese, 

.980 

Silica, 

6.216 

Slag, 

3.090 

Aluminium, 

.099 

Magnesium, 

.309 

Potassium, 

.059 

Sodium, 

.091 

Phosphorus, 

.209 

Sulphur, 

.219 

101.250 

This  iron  contains  more  slag  and  sulphur  than  any  of  the  pig  irons 
from  the  charcoal  furnaces  which  have  been  examined,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  silicon — as  large  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  them, 
which,  as  well  as  the  sulphur,  tends  to  make  the  iron  ^*hot  short^^  The 
Very  large  proportion  of  slag  and  silicon  present,  is  doubtless  owing  to 
the  very  high  temperature  produced  by  the  hot  blast,  and  these  ingre* 
dients  are  readily  removed  from  the  iron,  in  the  operation  of  puddling, 
to  convert  it  to  malleable  iron.  The  sulphur  is  not  quite  so  easily  sepa* 
rated,  but  would  not  be  very  objectionable  in  cast  iron  or  railroad  iron. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  iron  smelted  with  stone  coal  and  the  hot 
blast,  can  never  compete  with  the  best  charcoal  iron,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  finest  and  toughest  bar  iron  and  steel.  Yet  it  is  applicable 
to  castings,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron,  and  to  other  com- 
mon purposes.  Cheap  iron,  in  short,  is  of  very  extensive  application^ 
in  this  and  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  its  manufacture  in  our  coal 
districts,  is  a  great  desideratum,  especially  in  view  of  the  large  amount 
of  capital  annually  sent  to  Europe  to  procure  it 

Since  the  foregoing  analyses  were  made,  a  collection  of  very  fine 
epecimens  of  the  black  band  ore,  (upper,  middle,  and  bottom  portions,) 
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some  of  the  roasted  ore ;  pig  iron  of  the  first  run ;  limestone  used  as 
flux,  and  of  the  coal,  from  Airdrie  Furnace,  were  sent  to  this  laboiatory 
by  the  enterprising  proprietor,  Mr.  Alexander.  They  arrived  too  late, 
however,  for  chemical  examination  before  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
port, and  will  be  deposited  at  the  State  Cabinet  at  Fiankfort. 

NELSON    COUNTY. 

No.  708 — Carbonate  of  Iron.  Labeled  "  Kidney  iron  ore  two  miles 
south-east  of  Neiw  Haven^  at  James  Beffsj  in  the  Knobs.  Sub-car- 
boniferous  sandstone,    kelson  county,  Keniucky.^^ 

A  fine  granular,  dark  brownish-grey  mineral,  becoming  more  brown 
towards  the  exterior ;  not  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Powder  of  a  dark 
buflT-grey  color. 

Dried  at  212^,  the  air-dried  mineral  lost  0.50  per  cent,  oi  moisture* 

Specific  gravity, 6.201 

Composition,  3rled  at  212**  F. — 

^'^l  ^  29.69  percent,  of  Iron 

KbO) 


Carbonate  of  iron. 

63.60 

Oxide  of  iron.        .        .        . 

6.60 

Carbonate  of  lime, 

4.68 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. 

9.82 

Carbonate  of  manganese, 

.71 

Alumina,                •        .        . 

316 

Phosphoric  acid,            •  .     - 

.63 

Sulphur,                 .        .        . 

.08 

Potash,         .        .        .        . 

.48 

Soda,             -        .        .        . 

.23 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates,    - 

21.48 

100.16 

No  doubt  rich  enough  for  profitable  smelting.  It  would  require 
little  or  no  limestone  for  flux. 

No.  709 — ^Limestone,  (magnesian.)  Labeled  '^Magnesian  building 
stone.  Bardstovm,  Nelson  county y  Kentucky.  Upper  Silurian  for- 
motion." 

A  grey-buff,  fine-granular  rock;  not  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Un- 
der  the  lens  appearing  to  be  made  up  of  pretty  pure  crystalline  grains. 
Powder  of  a  light  grey  color. 

The  air-dried  powdered  stone  lost  only  0.10  per  cent  of  moisture 
at  212°  F. 
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Specific  gravity, -        -        -        S.768 

Composition,  dried  at  212°  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,           -        -  6S.19  -■  34.90  per  cent  of  Lime. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,   -        -  33.90 
Alomina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  and  trace  of  phos- 
phates,       -        -        -        -  .68 
Potash,            ....  .46 

Soda, .36 

ISlez  and  insoluble  silicates,     -  3.18' 


100.76 

This  magnesian  limestone  was  found  to  contain  only  a  very  small 
tiace  of  sulphur.  It  does  not  differ  greatly  in  composition  from  the 
limestone  rocks  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  Lower  Silmrian  formationi 
and  will  doubtless  be  found  a  very  durable  building  material. 

No.  710 — Carbonate  op  Iron.  Labeled  ^* Grey  Mdney  ore.  {Sub- 
carboniferous  sandstone  formation.)  Nelson  Furnace^  Nelson  county y 
Kentucky.^^ 

A  fine-grained,  dull,  grey  ore;  not  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Exterior 
layer  yellowish-brown;  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Powder,  of  the  inte- 
rior portion,  buflf-grey. 

Specific  gravity, 3.348 

The  air-dried  powdered  ore  lost 0.50 per  cent,  oi moisture tk%\2^Y. 

Composition,  dried  at  SIS'*  F. — 

V  -»  36.64  per  cent,  at  Iron. 
1.64)  ^ 


Carbonate  of  iron. 

-    69.96i 

Oxide  of  iron. 

-      2.64] 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

-      3.98 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 

-      9.43 

Carbonate  of  manganese, 

.  .       1.32 

Alomina, 

.       1.56 

Phosphoric  acid. 

.63 

Salphar, 

.09 

PoUsh, 

.34 

Soda, 

.34 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicate 

es,     -     10.48 

100.76 

A  good  and  suflSciently  rich  ore  of  iron,  which  will  require  little 
or  no  limestone,  to  flux  it  The  proportion  of  phosphoiie  aQi4  vlwch 
it  contains,  however,  is  a  little  greater  than  is  desirable. 
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No.  711 — ^Limestone.    LaheUd  ^^ Limestone  used  as  a  flua  at  Ndsm 
Furnace,  Devonian  formoHan?    Nelson  country  Kentucky. ^^ 

A  fine-granular,  grey-buff  limestone;  with  no  appearance  of  fossils. 
Weathered  surface  brownish.    Some  small  cavities  in  it 

The  air-dried  powdered  limestone  lost  0.50  per  cent  of  moisture  at 
212°  F. 


Composition,  dried  at  212*  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

51. 66"^  29.  per  cent.  IAm$, 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia, 

32.00 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  &c.. 

6.66 

Sulphuric  acid,        ... 

.09 

Potash,            .        .        .        - 

.77 

Soda, 

.46 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates,     - 

• 

9.78 

100.31 

No.  712 — ^Iroh  Furnace  Slag.    Labeled  ^  Green  shg.    Ndson  Fur- 
nace, Nelson  county,  Kentucky.^^ 

Dull  olive-green,  at  one  end  of  the  fragment,  passing  into  dull  yd- 
lowish  at  the  other.  Translucent  in  the  thin  pieces  and  on  the  thin 
edges  of  the  yellowish  portion. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melted  pretty  readUy  into  a  blebby  globule. 

(kfmpotition: 

27.793 


Silica, 

.        . 

- 

63.524 

containing 

of 

oxygen. 

Alumina,    - 

.        • 

- 

19.967 

9.328 

Lime, 

- 

- 

14.000 

3.982 

Magnesia    - 

•                • 

- 

6.706 

2.280 

Protoxide  of 

iron, 

- 

2.673 

.593 

Protoxide  of 

manganese. 

- 

.059 

.013 

Potash, 

m                      m 

. 

3.244 

.550 

Soda, 

m                       • 

- 

1.401 

.359 

100.564  17.105  :  27.793 

The  oxygen  in  the  haies  is  to  the  oxygen  in  the  Miea  as,  1  :    1.624 

The  use  of  a  little  more  limestone  for  the  flux  might  make  the  cin- 
der more  fusible,  and  remove  from  it  the  nearly  two  per  cent,  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron  which  it  contains,  and  which  is  so  much  loss. 
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No.  713 — ^PiG  Iron.     Labeled  ^^Pig  iron  from  Ndson  FumacCj  Nel- 
son county^  Kerduchy^ 

A  moderately  fine  grained,  grey  iron.     It  flattens  considerably  un- 
der the  hammer  and  yields  easily  to  the  file. 

Specific  gravity, 7.1493 

Composition : 

Iron, 95.173 

Graphite,  :.         .         .         .  2.880 

Silicon, .697 

Slag, .190 

Manganese,  ...-  ....  ,274 

Alaminium, .101 

Calcium,  .025 

Magnesium, .114 

Potassium, .096 

Sodium,  .026 

Sulpbur. *    .        .        -  ,339 

Phosphorus, .096 

100.011 

This  is  quite  a  soil  iron,  which  does  not  seem  to  contain  any  comr 
bined  carbon.  Its  proportion  of  sulphur  is  considerable,  otherwise  it  is 
quite  a  pure  specimen  of  Pig  iron. 

No.  714 — Soil.  Labeled  ^'Virgin  aoilj  woods  pasture;  Mr.  BeaU' 
champ* s  land  on  Chaplin  creek.  Lower  Silurian  formation.  Prim- 
itive forest  growth,  sugar-trecy  beech,  and  blue  ash.  {Mr.  B.  says' it 
wiU  not  produce  well  if  sub-soiled.)     Nelson  county,  Kentucky. ^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  light  umber  color.  Washed  with  water  it  lelt 
86.53  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.07  per  cent,  passed 
through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
small  rounded  ferruginous  particles  or  concretions. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  six  grains  of  chestnut- 
brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  compositionj 
viz: 
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Grrains. 

Oiganle  and  volatile  matters,       ...*...  1.333 

Alamina»  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        •  1.297 

Carbonate  of  lime» 2.630 

Magnesia,           -- •  .123 

Sttlphurio  acid, .068 

Potash, .160 

Soda, .077 

Silica, .177 

5.866 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.985  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.^  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  eampositim  : 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters, 6.669 

Alamina, 4.666 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.066 

Carbonate  of  Hme, .-".  .770 

Magnesia, ....•-  .452 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .......  ,S9S 

Phosphoric  acid, .636 

Sulphuric  acid, ..*.  .093 

Potash, -  .222 

Soda, .026 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         - 82.191^ 

100.067 

No.  7 15-— Soil.    Labeled  ^^Same  ml  as  preceding^  frwn  a  field  thirtjf^ 
three  years  in  cvUivaiion^  that  has  been  injured  by  sub-soiling.  {More 
leech  grew  on  this  than  on  the  preceding  soil)     Mr.  Beauchamp-s 
fairmy  4'Cm  Nelson  county j  Kentucky P 

Dried  soil  of  a  lighter  color,  and  more  yellowish  than  the  preceding. 
Washed  with  water  it  lefl  75.40  per  cent  of  sand,  ftc.,  of  which  all  but 
3.60  per  cent  passed  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser 
portion  consists  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of 
quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  ^  month  in 

water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  not  quite  two  grains  and  a  ha(f  of 

Ught^own  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  off  the  following  composifiony  viz: 

44 
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Ctrains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        .        .  -      -        -        .        -  0.417 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        •  .313 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.130 

Magnesia, --•..  .m 

Sulphuric  acid, .026 

Potash,                .149 

Soda, ,043 

Silica, .200 

2.389 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.70  per  cent,  of  moisture^  at  400®  F,,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  foUowiDg  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        - 3.423 

Alumina,    ----.. 3.140 

Oxide  of  iron,  , 2.826 

Carbonate  of  lime,     • .330 

Magnesia, -•  .282 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .280 

Phosphoric  acid, .318 

Sulphuric  acid, -..  ,078 

Potash,       - .130 

Soda, .036 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          •        - 88.896 

Loss, .266 

100.000 

No.  716 — S(7B-soiL.  Labeled  "  Sub-soily  from  the  samefiM^  thirty^ 
three  years  in  cultivation;  that  has  never  been  turned  up.  Mr.  Beau- 
champ^sfarmj  Chaplin  creek.  Nelson  county,  Kentucky.^* 

Dried  sub-soil  of  a  greyish-buff  oolor.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
78.93  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.07  per  cent  passed 
through  the  fi  nest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small 
rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  rather  more  than  one  and  a 
half  grains  of  grey-bu^  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  follow* 
ing  composition,  viz : 
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Ctrains^ 

Organic  and  volatile  matters* 0.340 

Alumina,  ozidea  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        *  .187 

Carbonate  of  lime, .740 

Magnesia, .066 

Salphnric  acid» .0S2 

Potash, .074 

Soda, .063 

Silica, .097 


«H 


1.679 

The  aiP-dried  soil  lost  2.85  per  ceot  of  moistiire  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  tempeiature  it  has  the  followiDg  compositian: 

Oi]ganio  and  volatile  matters,        .*..-•»  2.804 

Alomina, 3.490 

Oxide  of  iron,    ---• •  3.370 

Carbonate  of  lime,      ••..•....  .230 

Magnesia, ---.*.  ,264 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, «-  .220 

Phosphoric  acid,          -.•* ,277 

Salphoric  acid,    -•••--•.•-  .068 

Potash, .101 

Soda, .034 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 88.970 

Loss, .191 


^ 


100.000 

The  reason  why  the  intermixtare  of  the  sub*s6il  injures  the  fertility 
of  the  sar&ce«6ofl  of  these  fields  is  to  be  readily  observed  in  the  small* 
er  proportion  0^  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  manganese,  phosphoric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  of  potash,  as  well  as  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron, 
contained  in  the  sub-soil,  and  its  larger  proportion  of  sand  and  silicates, 
and  in  the  much  smaller  quantity  of  soluble  matter  which  it  gives  up 
to  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  The  oi^nio  and  volatile  matter  is 
also  in  much  smaller  amount  in  it,  but  this  ia  usually  the  case  witii 
as  compared  with  the  more  superficial  stmtum. 
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No.  717 — Soil.  Labeled  ^Under^earth  overfying  the  shell  and  earal- 
line  hedsy  {of  L(noer  Silurian  formation;)  very  loose;  considered  hy 
Mr.  Beauchamp  injurious  to  the  surface-soiL  Mr.  Beauchamp^s  lands 
on  Chaplin  creek.    Ndson  county^  Kentucky.^* 

Dried  soil  of  a  rather  darker  grey-buff  color  than  the  preceding* 
The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  some  fragments  of  rotten  sandstone. 
Washed  with  water,  it  left  7  9.S7  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but 
1 0.5  per  cent,  was  fine  enoagh  to  go  throagh  the  finest  boltingndoth. 
This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
wat^r  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  aUtUe  more  than  a  grain  and  a 
half  of  Ught-grey  extract,  \lried  at  212^  F.,  which  bad  the  foUowing 
composition,  viz : 

Cfrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .......  0.583 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates*       •        -  .088 

Carbonate  of  lime,       ...••.•.•  .630 

Magnesia, -029 

Salphuric  acid, «...  .016 

Potash,               .037 

Soda,                  .060 

'•'•    I. .177 


1.620 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.575  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°   F. ; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  Uie  following  composition: 

Organie  and  vdatile  matters,               .....«•  4.090 

Alamina, 8.240 

Oxide  of  iron,             ....•••.-.  7.066 

Carbonate  of  lime,       .••...^•.  1.725 

Magnesia, .731 

Brown  oxide  of  maagan^^i .380 

Phoephofie  acid, MA 

Salphnrio  add, -        -  .069 

Potash, .  .334 

8oda, .062 

Band  and  insdable  silicates^ 77.275 

100.389 

A  soil  containing  so  mach  organic  and  volatile  matters,  sach  large 
txmportioiis  of  alumina  and  oxideof  iion,  of  lim6»  magneria,  andpboa- 
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phoxic  amd,  Mith  mote  tbaD  the  average  qaantitj  of  potash,  would  be 
generally  considered  a  fertile  soil,  if  theie  was  nothing  in  its  physical 
(of  mechanical)  properties  unfavorable  to  vegetable  growth.  The  pr(>- 
portion  of  sulphuric  acid  will  be  seen,  however,  to  be  quite  small,  and 
it  will  be  observed  that,  although  it  contains,  in  large  proportion,  most 
of  the  elements  necessary  for  vegetable  nourishment,  especially  a  large 
amount  of  lime  and  magnesia,  which  are  quite  soluble  in  water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  it  ^ves  up  but  a  cmnparaUvdy  small  cmount  of  $oU 
vhle  extract  J  when  digested  in  that  fluid,  of  which  more  than  a  third  ia 
carbonate  of  lime.  It  seems  to  contain  the  mineral  elements  necessa- 
ry to  vegetable  growth  in  sufficirat  amount  therefore,  but  not  much  of 
them  in  a  soluble  state.  Whether  the  apii^ication  of  caustic  slacked 
lime  to  this  soil  might  change  this  condition  of  things  is  well  worthy 
a  trial.  The  use  of  Pli»ter  of  Paris  to  furnish  sulphuric  acid  might 
be  followed  by  good  results. 

No.  718 — Undeb-eabth,  ^'unih  fragments  of  Orihis  lynx;  road  near 
Mr.  Beauchamp^s,  on  Chaplin  creek,  Nelson  county,  Kentucky^ 
Lower  Silurian  formaHon.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty -buif  color.  The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it 
a  few  fragments  of  fossil  shells.  Washed  with  water  it  left  66.30  per 
cent  of  sand,  &C.,  of  which  all  but  10.08  per  cent  passed  through  the 
finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded 
ferruginous  particles  with  a  few  of  chert. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil^  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  a  little  more  than  a  grain 
and  a  half  of  yellomsk^ey  extraetj  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the 
following  eomposition^  vi2S: 

Brains: 

Oigsaio  aad  YolflHile  matt^fB 0.SS5 

AlumiiiSy  oxides  of  iron  asd  masganeM,  and  phospbatea,  .147 

Carbonate  of  lime, .977 

Uagneda, j07O 

Stolpbitrie  ^i, .030 

P«asb, .041 

Sada»         .....       w 061 

flUica, .131 

1.746 
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The  auxiried  soil  lost  6.06  per  cent  of  tnaiHure  at  400''  F^  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,       -        -        «      . «.        «        «.        «  4.449 

Alumina,             7.290 

Oxide  of  iron, 6.016 

Carbonate  of  lime, .520 

Magnesia,           -        - .967 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         «••»••*  .295 

Phosphoric  acid,          -*.. ,  ^3^3 

Sulphuric  acid,            -- •.  ,05S 

Potash,                .883 

Soda, 068 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 79.730 

100.008 

• 

This  soil  strikingly  resembles  the  next  preceding  one  in  properties 
and  compo8ition%  Like  that  it  has  all  the  elements  of  fertility  in  more 
than  the  average  proportions,  except  that  the  snipharic  acid  is  defi- 
cienty  yet  gives  up  but  a  very  small  amount,  comparatively,  of  sol- 
uble extract,  when  it  is  digested  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid, 
indicating  that  although  rich  in  the  nourishing  elements  it  yields 
them  very  sparingly  to  growing  crops.  (See  remarks  on  the  preceding 
soil.) 

No.  7 1 9 — Soil.  Labeled  *^  Virgin  soil,  over  the  Calffmene  BlumenbachU 
bed  of  magveaian  limestone.  Five  miles  southrwest  of  Bardstoum; 
Cedar  creek  meeting-houscy  Nelson  county,  Kentucky*  Upper  Silu- 
rian formationJ*^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish-^buff  color.  The  coarse  seive  removed  from 
it  some  small  irregular  fragments  of  a  soft  ferruginous  sandstone. 
Washed  with  water  it  left  79.92  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all 
but  6.20  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  boliingK^loth.  This  coars- 
er portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles  with  a  few 
of  quartzose  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  au^dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  five  grains  of  light 
ehesnut-brown  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  wMch  has  the  following  comi- 
pomUon^  viz: 
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* 

Cfrains. 

Oiganie  and  volatile  matters, 1.863 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese*  and  phosphates,       -        -  .803 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  2.177 

Magnesia,           - '139 

Solphnric  aoid»    ..*--.--.-  .056  • 

Potash, .074 

Soda, *-  .036 

Silica,         .        -        -        -        . .270 

4.816 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.75  per  cent  of  moMure^  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  foUomng  campontiany  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,           -        •    ' 6.298 

Alumina, 3.890 

Oxide  of  iron,        -- 3.876 

Carbonate  of  lime,           ••.....«.  .270 

Magnesia,  • .416 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,     •- .420 

Phosphoric  acid, »114 

Sulphnrie  acid, .061 

Potash, .098 

Soda, ,036 

Sand  and  insolable  silicates,    -- 86.895 

100.363 

This  soil  gives  a  striking  contrast  to  the  two  preceding  soils,  for 
although  it  contains  much  less  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  generally, 
and  but  a  little  more  of  organic  and  yolatile  matters,  it  gives  up  about 
three  times  as  much  soluble  matter  to  the  water  charged  with  carbonio 
acid,  in  which  it  is  digested. 

No.  720 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^  Virgin  aoily   Guthry  farm,  near  Bloam^ 

fiddj  Ndstm  county y  Kentnciff.     Lower  Silurian  formation.    Bluo 

ash  land* 

Dried  soil  of  a  brownish-bufl  color.  Washed  with  water  the  soil 
left  84.63  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  3.30  per  cent,  pass- 
ed through  the  finest  bolting^doth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
small  rounded  ferruginous  particles  with  a  few  of  chert. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonio  acid,  gave  up  more  than  Jhe  grains  of  pel^ 
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hunsh'brawn  extract^  dried  at  212^  F^  which  had  the  following  cofnpo- 
eiiian^yiz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1.460 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .881 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.207 

Magnesia,     ^..-.••.^•.  .loo 

Sulphuric  acid, .048 

Potash, .101 

Soda, .047 

Silica, .198 

6.092 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.425  per  cent  of  vmshur&Ht  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  yolatile  matters,        -        •        •        -        -        •        -  6.384 

Jllomina, 4.280 

O^ide  of  iron, 3.905 

Qi^rbonate  of  lime, .406 

Hagnesia, .492 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -        - .470 

.Phosphoric  acid,          --..•....  ,228 

^Iphuric  acid, .  .117 

Potash, .193 

Soda, .019 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         ...                ...  84.396 

Loss,          -        • .082 

100.000 

No.  721 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Same  soil,  from  the  Outhry  farm^  forty 

years  in  (ndtivation;   blue    ash  land*     Lower  Silurian  formation. 

Ndson  county  Kentucky'^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  brownish^baff;  slightly  lighter  than  that  of 
the  preceding;  some  fragments  of  fossil  shells  were  removed  fin>m  it 
with  the  coarse  seive.  Washed  with  water  it  left  82.88  per  cent,  of 
Hsaiid,  &C.9  of  which  all  bat  5.5  percent  was  fine  enoagh  to  pass  through 
the  finest  boltiog-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  fer- 
ruginous and  cherty  particles. 

One  thaustnd  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  oarbonic  acid,  gave  op  nearly  four  grains  of  ehesnui- 
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hraum  extrady  dried  at  212  F.,  which  had  the  following  compositiofiy 
viz: 

Chrains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,               1.150 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        •  .847 

Carbonate  of  lime,               1.475 

Magnesia, .070 

Sulphuric  acid,            .........  .073 

Potash,               .071 

Soda,                   .068 

Silica,                  .100 

3.842 

The  air-dried  soil,  lost  3.25  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, •        •  4.868 

Alumina, *4.070 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.796 

Carbonate  of  lime, .222 

Magnesia, •  .663 

Broirn  oxide  of  manganese, -        -  .295 

Phosphoric  acid, .361 

Sulphuric  aeid, •  .067 

Potash, .268 

Soda, .015 

Sand  and  insoluble  silieates, 86.685 

100.079 

No.  722 — Sun-soiL.     LabeUd  "Stth-soil  from  the  scone  old  field;  Outhr 

ry  farm;  Nelson  county^  Kentucky,  4rcy  ^e. 

Dried  sulh-soil  of  a  dirty-buff  color;  lighter  than  that  of  the  two 
preceding  soils.  Washed  with  water  it  left  66.27  per  cent  of  sand, 
&C.,  of  which  all  but  5.82  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolt- 
ing-cloth. This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  f^ruginoos  and  cherty 
particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 

in  water  coiitaining  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  two  grains  of  umber* 

broum  extractf  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  ^  following  ooaipoMkm^ 

viz: 

46 
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Grains. 

Organic  and  volaUle  matters, 0.666 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        •  .196 

Carbonate  of  lime, •  -800 

Magnesia,  -----------  -066 

Sulphuric  acid,    --•--•••-•  .064 

Potash, .044 

Soda, .04S 

Silica, -121 

2.000 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  4.00  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.088 

Alumina,             - 6.910 

Oxide  of  iron,             •        -        - 6.160 

Carbonate  of  iime, .336 

Magnesia,           •-...-••.-  .487 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          •        • .320 

Phosphoric  acid, -  .346 

Sulphuric  acid,            ••-;. .086 

Potash,                .276 

Soda, .066 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 83.210 

100.271 

No.  723 — Shell-babth.  Labeled  ^^Under  OrtJds  lynx  earth,  side  of  ike 
road,  on  Guthry^  s  farm.  Lower  Silurian  formation.  Nelson  county, 
Kentucky.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty-bufT  color;  some  fragments  of  fossil  shells  were 
removed  from  it  by  the  coarse  seive.  Washed  with  water  it  left  82.83 
per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  as  much  as  21.43  per  cent  was  too  coarse  to 
pass  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  consisted  of  small 
fragments  of  fossil  shells,  and  rounded  ferruginous  and  cherty  parti- 
des. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  two  grains  of 
brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  omposiMon, 
viz: 
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Grains. 

Organto  and  volatile  matters^ 0.830 

Alamma,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        *  .230 

Carbonate  of  limei .647 

Magnesia, .039 

Salphuric.acid, .060 

Potash, .039 

Soda, .080 

Silica, .131 

1.966 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.275  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .......  6.281 

Alumina,    --•-- 9.326 

Oxide  of  iron, 7.886 

Carbonate  of  lime,      ••«•..•••  ,646 

Magnesia, 1.100 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese.         •••....  .296 

Phosphoric  acid,          .........  .773 

Sulphuric  acid, ,062 

Potash, .449 

Soda,          -. .272 

Sand  and  insoluhle  silicates, 73.096 

100.182 

This  latter  shell  earth  resembles  that  previously  described,  from  Mr. 
Beauchamp^i  land  on  Chaplin  creek,  Nelson  county,  (Nos.  717  and 
718.)  They  all  contain  large  proportions  of  alumina  and  oxide  of 
iron,  much  organic  and  volatile  matters,  and  much  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  but  contain  a  very 
moderate  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  give  but  a  very  small  amount 
of  soluble  matters  to  the  toater  charged  with  carbonic  acid. 

In  the  soils  from  the  Guthry  farm,  that  from  the  old  field  appears 
to  contain  more  of  these  essential  mineral  elements  than  the  virgin  soil, 
but  much  less  of  them  in  the  soluble  form.  The  sub-soil,  which  has 
probably  been  mixed  with  the  surface-soil  somewhat,  during  the  cultir 
vation  of  the  field,  partakes  of  the  same  characters. 
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No,  724 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Virgin  soil^frtmi  Moq.  Jfinor^s  woods^oi- 
iure.  Primtiveforest  growth^  large  poplar ^  blue  ash  and  beach.  Near 
Bloomfield.    Lower  Silurian  formation.    Nelson  county,  Kg.^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil,  dirty  buff.  Washed  with  water  it  left  79.41 
per  cent,  of  sand,  kc^  of  which  all  but  3.47  per  cent  passed  through 
the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  fer- 
ruginous particles,  with  a  few  of  chert 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  six  grains  of  brownieh 

extract^  dried  at  212^  F. ;  which  had  the  following  eon^osiiion,  yiz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 1.700 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .964 

Carbonate  of  lime, t.663 

Magnesia,  --..-••-.-.  .013 

Sulphuric  acid, .164 

PoUah, .170 

Soda, .064 

Silex,         -- .264 

5.892 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.575  percent  of  moisture^  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -                 •        ••        -        •  7.196 

Alumina, S.296 

Oxide  of  iron, •••  3.110 

Carbonate  of  lime, ,446 

Magnesia, .622 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese. ^.196 

Phosphoric  acid, .342 

Sulphuric  acid, .096 

Potash, .164 

Soda, .021 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 84.696 

Loss, .030 

100.000 
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No.  725-o-SoiLi  Labeled  ^^  Soil  from  Mug.  Miner^s  fidd^  fourteen 
yeare  in  euUivaiion.  Near  Bloomfiddy  Nekon  county^  Ky.  Lower 
Silurian  formation^  4rc>f  4*<?«" 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  84.80 
per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  5.77  per  cent,  passed  through 
the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  fer* 
ruginous  particles,  pieces  of  fossils  and  chert. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  Jive  grains  of  chest" 
nut-brown  extraciy  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composi" 
Uony  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,        ...••..  1.660 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •        •  .847 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -        -        -        -        -        -•        -        -  3.040 

Magnesia, .083 

Sulphuric  acid, .046 

Potash, .064 

Soda, .027 

Silica, .139 

4.896 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.64  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters^ 7.164 

Alumina, •-  3.496 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.636 

Carbonate  of  lime, .620 

Magnesia, .666 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          --•....  .220 

Phosphoric  acid, *     -  .343 

Sulphuric  acid, .067 

Potash, .126 

Soda, .027 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 83.770 

Loss, .078 

100*000 

The  fourteen  years  eultiyation  of  this  field,  has  not  caused  much 
deterioratioou    The  quantities  pf  organic  and  volf^tUe  muttersy  iime^ 
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magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid,  are  pretty  mach  the  same  in  this  and 
in  the  virgin  soil.  The  soil  of  this  cultivated  field  gives  less  soluble 
matter  to  the  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  however,  and  contains 
a  smaller  quantity  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid. 

No.  726 — Mjlkl.  Labeled  ^^Mathers  marl^  or  ash  colored  clay,  con- 
taining  carbonate  of  lime;  from  the  deep  cut  in  the  Bardstown  turn* 
pike;  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  from  New  Haven,  Nelson  county, 
Kentucky.     Sub-carboniferous  formalion.^^ 

A  yellowish-grey,  stratified  indurated  clay,  or  soft  shale.  Powder 
of  a  light  olive-grey  color. 

CamposUion,  dried  at  2 1 2"*  F .—  • 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron,  and  manganese,       ....  11.860 

Carbonate  of  lime,       .---..--  .S93 

Magnesia, .966 

Phosphoric  acid,           -        •        -        -        -        -        -        -  .121 

Sulphuric  acid,             -        -  .463 

PoUsh, •        -  .749 

Soda, .482 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicats, 84.990 

100.014 

This  marl  contains  valuable  proportions  of  potash,  sulphuric  acid, 
magnesia,  lime  and  soda,  and  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid.  It  would  be  a  useful  application  to  exhausted  land,  especially 
with  the  addition  of  bone  dust,  or  other  phosphatic  manures. 

No.  727 ^LiMONiTE.    Labeled  ^'Iron  ore  in  the  preceding  day,  4*c*> 

4*c.    Nelson  county,  Kentucky.^* 

Layers  of  dull  yellowish-brown  iron  ore ;  adheres  to  the  tongue. 

Compoiilion,  dried  at  2 12°  F. — 

Oxide  of  iron,       ...  39.340  »-  27.55  per  cent,  of  Iron. 

Alumina,       -                 -  -  2.560 

Carbonate  of  lime,          -  -  .886 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  -  4.827 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  •  1 . 1 80 

Phosphoric  acid,     -        -  -  .315 

Sulphuric  acid,       •        •  -  .201 
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Potash,         ....  .668 

Soda,               .          .          .          ,  .342 

Silex  And  insoluble  silicates,   -  44.720 

Wftler  and  loss,      -         -         •  4.961 

100.000 

No.  728— Mabl.     Lahehd  ^'Ash-colored  shale,     {Marl?)     Big  Lick, 
near  Belts  and  New  Haven,  Nelson  couniy,  Kentucky.     Sub-mrbon- 
iferous  fonnai'on" 
Compotilion  dried  at  21i°  F. — 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,    ■         .         -         .  9,430 

Carbon&te  of  lime, .843 

Magnesia, -         -  1.633 

Phosphoric  acid,              .-.-....  .ij4 

Sulphuric  acid,                --......  ,gf7 

Polasli, .667 

Soda, .ggg 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicat«a,     .         -         .  ...         85.840 

Water  and  loss,      ■ 1.187 

100.000 
As  this  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  potash  and  lime  and 
magnesia  it  may  be  entitled  to  the  denomination  of  marl.     Like  the 
preceding,  its  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  small. 

No.  729 — Soa.  Labeled  "Shell-ewth,  underlying  ike  blue  ash  land  at 
R.  B.  Gn'gsby^  three  mika  from  Bloomfield;  Neiso7t  county,  Ken- 
tucky.    Lotvcr  Silurian  fonnafion." 

A  dirty-buO'  colored  earth,  containing  silici6ed  fragments  of  shells, 
and  some  fragments  of  chert  and  ferruginous  sandstone. 
Compoiilion,  dried  at  SIS"  F. — 

Organic  and  Tolnlilemallera, 4,t00 

Alumina, ,        .  5. 190 

Oxide  of  iron, 4AB0 

Carbonate  of  liioa, .39^ 

Uagnesia, .gJS 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, ,23o 

Phosphoric  acid,  ........  pj 
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Sulphuric  acidy     ...• .086 

Potash, .282 

Soda, .096 

Sand  and  insoluble  sOicates, 84.496 

100.408 
NICHOLAS  C0UN1T. 

No.  730 — Sandstone.    Labeled  ^^Rockfnm  the  Blue  Lick  battle  ffratmd^ 

Nicholas  county,  Kentucky.    Lower  Silurian.^^ 

A  fine-grained  sandstone,  containing  a  few  specks  of  mica.  Color 
dirty-buff;  with  thin  bands  of  brownish  and  dirty-orange  color.  Ad- 
heres  to  the  tongue. 

Composition,  dried  at  2 1 2"*  F. — 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese^         •        *        -  4.140 

Carbonate  of  lime,        •        •        •        -        •        -        •        -  .113 

Magnesia, ,....  .199 

Phosphoric  acid,           .-..-...  .092 

Sulphuric  acid,     ••-•-••••  ,076 

Potash, .202 

Soda, •  .121 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicaies, 9S.S90 

Water  and  loss, 1.067 

100.000 

The  presence  of  this  sandstone  as  a  sub-stratum  at  the  Blue  Lick 
Springs  is  the  reason  of  that  sterility  and  paucity  of  soil,  which  has 
generally  been  attributed,  by  early  observers,  to  the  trampling  of  the 
herds  of  builaloes,  which  formerly  frequented  the  licks. 

No.  731 — Sandstone.  Labeled  ^Mudeione^  from  a  pasture  near  Car^ 
Ude;  {where  cattle  die  of  milk  sickneas;)  NidudoB  bounty ,  Kat* 
iucky^^ 

A  friable  argillaceous  sandstone,  of  a  dirty-buff  odor  and  io^r- 
fectly  laminated  structure.  Exterior  of  the  lamina  of  a  dark  iron* 
rasi-biown  oolor^  and  ooverei  with  impressions  of  shellsy  entrochitesy 
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OamposUion,  dried  at  SIS'*  F.— 

AlamiQa, 3.880 

Oxide  of  iron, --  4.680 

Carbonate  of  lime, .743 

Magnesia,             .........  ,322 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .290 

Phosphoric  acid,           -- .672 

Sulphuric  aeid,              ••......  «t00 

Potash, .473 

Soda, .233 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 88.440 

Loss, .267 

100.000 

Nothing  in  the  composition  of  this  rook  explains  the  origin  of  milk 
sickness  in  this  region. 


No.  732 — ^LmesTONB.    Labeled  ^^Modesta  Umestane.    Out  of  the 
roady  near  OarUsle^  Nicholas  county y  Kentucky.'*'* 

An  olive-grey,  impure  limestone,  full  of  fossil  shells — weathered 
fiurface  of  a  dirty-buff  color. 

Oampoiition,  dried  at  212''  F.— 

Carbonate  of  lime,  •        •  78.680  aw  44. 1 50  per  cent,  of  XtfiM. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  -  -  1.666 
Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,  ...    2.480 

Phosphoric  acid,  ...  .247 
Balphnric  acid,  .  «  .  .270 
Potosh,  -        -        -        -      .173 

Soda,  172 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates,        1 6.640 

100.228 

A  good  limestone  for  agricultural  purposes,  containing  considemble 
proportions  of  phosphoric  and  8ulphuri<^  acids  and  alkalies.  By  its 
gradual  disintegration  it  tends  to  renovate  the  soil  which  may  rest 
upon  it. 

No.  733 — MivsEAL  Water.     WioUer  of  the  Lower  Blue  Lick  Spring. 

Nicholas  county^  Kentucky. 

The  water  of  this  celebrated  spring  has  not  been  analyzed  at  this 
laboratory  daring  the  progress  of  this  survey.    But  some  years  ago, 
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the  writer  submitted  it  to  a  full  quanti!ative  examination,  and  publiafaed 
the  resalta  as  follows  : 

B|Altbough  this  celebrated  water  has,  at  various  times,  been  qualitor 
tivdy  tested,  and  the  nature  of  its  principal  larger  ingredients  ascer* 
tained,  yet  it  has  never  been  fully  analyzed  quantitatively^  and  the  pres- 
ence and  proportions  of  its  minuter  constituents  made  out.  To  as- 
cerbiin  the  exact  weights  and  proportions  of  these  several  ingredients, 
and  to  detect  and  estimate  the  more  minute,  yet  not  less  valuable 
medicinal  agents  of  this  water,  was  the  object  of  the  new  investigation. 

Nor  is  this  object  devoid  of  interest  to  the  physician  or  the  man  of 
science.  Chemical  analyses  frequently  owe  all  their  value  to  the  mi- 
nute ingredients  which  are  detected.  For  example ;  the  analysis  of  a 
soil  is  of  very  minor  importance  when  it  does  not  develope  the  propor- 
tions of  the  potHsh  or  phosphate  of  lime,  and  mineral  waters  frequent- 
ly  present  medicinal  virtues,  in  their  use,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  in  the  properties  of  the  ingrediente  which  are  shown  by  a  rough 
and  imperfect  analysis.  Thus,  the  e^lt-sulphur  water  of  Leamington, 
England,  possesses  virtues  in  the  cure  of  scrofula,  &c.,  which  were  un- 
accountable to  physicians,  until  by  the  minute  analysis  of  Prof.  Daub- 
eny,  iodine  and  bromine  were  detected  in  it  in  small  quantities. 

The  water  of  the  Lower  Blue  Lick  Springs,  has  an  extensive  repu- 
tation in  Kentucky,  and  in  the  South  generally;  this  being  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  watering  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi.  Hundreds  of  invalids,  as  well  as  of  seekers  for  recreation 
and  pleasure,  visit  this  pleasant  locality  every  season,  and  thou^nds 
of  barrels  and  of  bottles  of  the  water  are  annually  put  up  for  distant 
places  in  this  and  other  States.* 

This  remarkable  spring,  it  is  well  known,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Kentucky,  by  its  strong  odor  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  s^^ltness  of  its  waters.  It  was,  indeed,  from  this 
source,  that  Boone  and  other  pioneers  obtained  the  salt  with  which  to 
flavor  their  venison.  Here,  while  engaged  in  procuring  this  necessary 
condiment,  w«s  he  surprised  and  captured  by  the  Indians;  and  here 
was  fought  one  of  the  most  disastrous,  to  the  whites,  of  the  early  bat- 
tles with  the  savages.  The  historian  of  Kentucky  will  always  con- 
nect the  name  ol  this  place  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  of 
its  early  annals.         *         #         .^ 

At  the  Blue  Licks,  beside  the  main  spring,  there  are  a  number  of 
minor  ones,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Licking  river  and  in  its  bed,  the 
water  of  some  oi  which  has  been  examined  by  the  author,  and  found 
to  be  very  much  like  that  of  the  principal  spring  in  composition. 
Johnson's  well,  in  Scott  county,  Ky.,  also  presents  a  composition  some* 

•  fat  ttp  tn  tight  Tessalt  It  bean  traniporUtion  Ttry  well ;  bat  m  U  is  fpM^j  altered  after 
expoeore  to  the  air.  it  should  be  boUled,  and  corked  and  Sealed  very  perfectly,  for  distant  nse. 
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what  analogoas  to  that  of  the  Blue  Lick  water,  but  it  is  much  weaker, 
and  contains  more  magnesian  salts. 

While  the  water  of  the  superficial  wells  and  springs,  on  the  blue  lime- 
stone formation,  are  generally  what  is  denominated  hard,  or  Uinestone 
water — containing  bi-Cr^rbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  little 
iron,  and  some  phosphate  of  lime,  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid ; 
these  salt  wells,  or  ^Micks,"  so  called,  contain  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium,  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  sulphate  and  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  &c.,  and  are  frequently  impregnated,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Saline  water  of  this  chamcten 
as  above  intimated,  has  been  frequently  obtained  on  the  blue  limestone 
formation,  by  boring.  For  example,  in  the  little  town  of  Keene,  in 
Jessamine  county,  Kentucky,  a  water  was  obtained  in  this  manner,  in 
1848,  by  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Dean,  which  is  a  very  good  salt  sulphur  water, 
and  has  been  considerably  employed  for  its  medicinal  properties.  It 
contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases;  bi-carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  trace  of  bi*carbonate  of  soda;  chlorides 
of  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  doubtless  of  potassium,  with  a 
trace  of  iron;  but  this  is  much  weaker  than  the  Blue  Lick  water,  con- 
taining only  1.6  grains  of  saline  in  the  1000  grains  of  the  watei^  be- 
ing only  about  one  sixth  the  strength  of  the  former.  In  a  later  test- 
ing, in  May,  1850,  it  was  found  to  be  yet  weaker,  probably  because  of 
the  then  extremely  wet  season.  This  water  has  not  been  fully  analyz- 
ed to  detect  the  presence  of  iodine  and  bromine. 

In  Scott  county,  of  this  State,  in  a  well  bored  to  the  depth  of  176 
feet  in  this  limestone,  Mr.  W.  Roszell  obtained  a  water  which  contains 
a  notable  proportion  of  chlorides  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium, 
&c.,  &c ,  and  smells  strongly  of  sulphurretted  hydrogen.  The  water 
of  another  bored  well,  105  feet  deep,  obtained  in  1848,  by  Maj.  B. 
Roberts,  in  Harrison  county,  also  on  the  blue  limestone  formation,  has 
a  very  slight  bituminous  or  sulphurous  odor,  but  contains  as  much  as 
sixteen  parts  in  the  thousand  of  saline  matters,  principally  chloride  of 
sodium,  with  chlorides  of  potassium,  calcium  and  magnesium;  sul- 
phate of  lime,  bi-carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia  and  iron,  and  a  trace  of 
iodine.  This  is  rather  stronger  in  aftlts  than  the  Blue  Lick  water,  and 
differs  from  it  also  in  its  deficiency  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  bat  in 
other  respects  they  resemble  each  other  very  much  in  composition. 

Another  well,  81^  feet  deep,  was  made  by  boring,  in  Scott  county, 
near  Georgetown,  on  the  property  of  Mr.  R.  Ford,  the  water  of  which 
contains  as  much  as  4.  per  cent  of  saline  matter,  principally  common  salt, 
with  sulphates  of  lime  and  potash,  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesi- 
um, &c^  &c.  Some  of  the  wells  in  Lexington  yield  a  water  smelling 
slightly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  while  penning  these  remarks,  a 
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bottle  of  water  was  bioaght  to  me  from  a  boring  in  progress^  fort j*five 
feet  deep,  in  this  city,  which  is  a  weak  sulphur  waten'"' 

Saline,  and  saline  sulphur-waters,  therefore  are  quite  frequent,  com- 
paratively, in  our  Blue  Limestone  strata;  but  amongst  all  the  springs 
of  this  nature,  known  at  present  on  this  formation,  in  Kentucky,  none 
are  as  valuable,  and  as  remarkable,  in  many  respects,  as  those  of  the 
lower  Blue  Licks. 

The  principal  spring,  of  this  locality,  from  which  the  water  submit- 
ted to  analysis  was  taken,  is  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  Licking 
river,  flowing  out  about  twenty  feet  above  low  water  in  that  stream.  It 
rises  in  a  hexagonal  basin  of  stone,  which  has  been  built  for  it,  which 
is  six  feet  two  inches  in  diameter  from  one  side  to  the  opposite  parmllel 
one,  and  about  five  or  six  feet  in  depth.  The  quantity  of  water  which 
flows  out  varies  in  different  seasons.  When  the  water  for  the  present 
examination  was  obtained,  June  6,  1850,  it  was  low  in  the  spring  and 
not  running.  The  water  in  this  basin  was  lowered  about  one  foot  by 
pumping  out  seventy-six  barrelst  in  the  course  of  three  hoiu^;  and  in 
the  winter  time  the  stream  which  flows  out  firom  it  would  probably  fill 
a  pipe  three  inches  in  diameter. 

The  temperature  of  this  spring  was  observed  by  Major  Richard 
Owen,  Professor  in  the  Western  Military  Institute  located  at  the  Blue 
Licks;  who  was  kind  enough  also  to  procure  and  pack  up  for  me  with 
great  care,  the  water,  sediment  and  gas,  from  the  spring,  in  the  various 
bottles  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose.  In  six  observations, 
at  different  times  on  June  4th  and  5th,  the  external  air  varying  from 
60°  to  76°  F.,  the  temperature  of  the  water  stood  very  constantly  at 
62°  This  is  about  seven  degrees  above  the  mean  tempemture  of  this 
region,  which  is  about  55°;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  basin  had  been  somewhat  raised  by  the  external  heat 
of  the  atmosphere.  When  flowing  rapidly  it  may  perhaps  be  found  to 
approximate  more  nearly  to  the  mean  annual  temperature. 

The  mass  of  water  in  the  spring  presents  a  light  yellowish-green  col- 
or; partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  reflection  from  the  yellowish-grey 
sediment;  for  when  it  is  taken  up  in  a  clear  vessel  it  appears  perfectly 
colorless  and  beautifully  transparent.  On  standing  exposed  to  the  air, 
however,  it  becomes  of  a  yellowish-green  color,  very  perceptible  in  a 
white  pitcher,  or  even  in  a  white  glass  bottle.     This  color  deepens  on 

•AitoeUted  with  ibe  water  thus  obtained  bj  boring,  in  our  bhie  limestone,  iasoneCiflMa found 
a  laree  quantity  of  light  earburetted  hydrogen  gas.  One  remarkable  instance  occurred  In 
Franklin  oonnty,  at  the  mills  of  the  Messrs.  Steadman,  where,  as  I  am  informed,  this  gas.  In  large 
quantities  is  poured  out  from  the  borinff;  the  stream  lasting  for  some  time  and  perhaps  existing 
at  the  present  moment.  The  origin  or  this  gas  In  the  coal  formations,  where  it  is  more  abun 
dant,  is  doubtless  from  the  regetable  matters  which  formed  the  coal,  but  in  this  formation  it  is 
more  difficult  to  explain.  Unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  deriTcd,  like  the  fluid  bitumen  sometimes 
diseoTered  Is  this  rock,  from  the  deeomposition  of  the  marine,  Tegetable,  aad  animal  rvmaiM 
In  the  strata,  no  other  proM^e  cause  can  be  given  for  its  produetio». 

tTb«n  barrels  will  wH  emaSa  mors  tea  tureoty^aTe  galloaf. 
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boiling  the  water,  but  boiling  does  not  cause  it  to  appear  in  the  recent 
water.  This  color,  to  which  the  spring  probably  owes  its  name  of  Blue 
Licks,  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  some  of  the  dissolved  ingiedi* 
dients.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  hydrogen,  of  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, becomes  converted  into  water  by  combining  with  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere,  while  the  sulphur,  with  the  trace  of  iron,  &c.,  are  de- 
posited as  a  light  yellowish-green  precipitate ;  at  the  same^time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  escape  of  some  of  the  free  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of 
lime  is  thrown  down,  which  mixes  with  the  sulphur  precipitate.  The 
minute  portion  of  iron  which  exists  in  the  recent  water,  probably  as 
carbonate  of  the  protoxide,  losing  its  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  be- 
comes a  sulphuret  by  taking  some  of  the  sulphur  of  the  decomposed 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  gives  the  greenish  tinge  to  the  water  and 
its  sediment. 

In  the  water  which  has  been  bottled  or  brought  in  barrels^from  the 
spring,  this  change  of  color  and  consequent  deposition,  occur  a  few 
hours  afler  it  has  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  air  by  uncorking 
and  withdrawing  a  portion  out  of  the  vessel.  It  changes  in  a  marked 
manner  in  flavor  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen; and  afler  a  few  days  exposure  loses  nil  smell  and  taste  of  this 
gas;  as  might  be  expected  from  its  decomposible  nature.  To  preserve 
its  virtues  in  exportation,  therefore,  it  should  be  bottled  like  a  sparkling 
wine  and  used  as  soon  as  it  is  opened.  In  this  manner,  if  but  little  air 
be  left  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  the  cork  is  very  tight  and  secur- 
ed by  sealing  wax,  it  may  be  preserved  unchanged  for  a  considerable 
time.  In  the  spring  and  its  channel  this  decomposition  and  escape  of 
gas  continually  takes  place,  causing  the  formation  of  sediment  Less 
decomposition  would  probably  take  place  in  the  spring  were  its  basin 
Smaller,  so  that  the  water  would  be  more  rapidly  renewed  and  it  would 
expose  less  surface  to  the  air. 

Some  of  the  sediment  collected  from  the  bottom  of  the  spring,  was 
found  by  analysis  to  contain  the  following  ingredients,  viz : 

Sand,  in  considerable  proportion; 

Carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia; 

Sulphur; 

Oxide  and  sulphuret  of  iron; 

Alumina; 

A  trace  of  oxide  of  manganese; 

Apocrenic  acid; 

A  trace  of  orenic  acid. 

All  these  ingredients,  except  the  sand,  which  is  probably  brought 
out  mechanically  suspended,  were  doubtless  dissolved  in  the  lecent  wa- 
ter, and  were  deposited  on  its  exposure  to  the  air. 
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In  additioQ  to  the  gases^  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  add, 
which  are  thus  gradually  decomposed  in  the  water,  or  which  escape  in- 
sensibly from  its  surface,  streams  of  bubbles  of  gas  are  continually  ris- 
ing through  the  spring  and  breaking  into  the  atmosphere.  Some  of 
this  gaSy  carefully  collected  for  me  by  Maj.  Owen,  in  bottles  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  was  submitted  to  analysis,  and  found  to  consist  mainly 
of  nitrogen,  mixed  with  about  4.5  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  con- 
taining only  a  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  analysis  of  the  water  was  performed  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  Schue,  of  the  Western  Military  Institute, 
and  required  at  least  ten  days  constant  labor.  I  will  not  give  the  de- 
l&il  of  the  various  processes,  as  this  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  general 
reader.  Let  it  suiiice  to  say  that  the  amount  of  free  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen and  carbonic  acid  was  ascertained  by  placing,  by  means  of  a 
proper  pipette,  a  measured  quantity  of  the  recent  water,  at  the  spring, 
in  bottles  containing,  severally,  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydrocho- 
loric  acid,  and  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  pre- 
cipitates in  these  bottles  were  examined  in  the  laboratory ,-and  the  pro- 
portion of  these  gases  accurately  ascertained. 

The  estimation  of  the  saline  ingredients  was  made  in  the  most  care- 
ful manner,]  in  some  of  the  water  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
spring  in  tight  glass-stoppered  bottles.  The  quantity  used  in  each  es- 
timation was  not  less  than  one  thousand  grains,  and  was  sometimes  as 
much  as  twelve  thousand  grains. 

To  estimate  the  bromine  and  iodine,  a  demijohn  which  would  hold 
about  one  hundred  pounds,  was  sent  to  the  springs  to  be  filled;  intend- 
ing to  evaporate  this  quantity  for  the  purpose,  but  by  some  accident  it 
did  not  come  to  hand  in  time,  and  to  avoid  delay  the  estimation  of  these 
minute  ingredients  was  made  by  operating  on  the  residue  obtained  by 
evaporatiDg  5J^  ^>s,  troy,  of  the  water,  ail  that  was  left,  of  two  gallons, 
from  the  other  experiments.  The  iodine  was  estimated  as  iodide  of  pal- 
ladium, and  the  bromine,  precipitated  as  bromide  of  silver  was  estimated 
by  the  indirect  method,  as  described  in  the  recent  works  on  chemical 
analysis. 

The  proportions  of  the  alkalies  were  also  separately  estimated.  In 
consequence  of  the  failure  to  obtain  the  carboy  of  water,  the  separate 
proportions  of  the  alumina,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  oxide  or  proto-car- 
bonate  of  iron,  were  not  made  out;  this,  however,  is  a  matter  of  minor 
importance. 

The  composition  of  the  Blue  Lick  water,  according  to  this  analysis, 
is  as  follows:  calculated  both  in  1000  grains  of  the  water,  and  in  the 
wine  pint  of  7,680  grains,  viz : 
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l^peoifio  gnyitf, 1.007 

Oases  in  the  1000  Grains  :  In  the  unnepint. 

Oraitu,           Cubkineh.             Oraint.  CuHcinek. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  0.03947          0.t086       .  0.303129  0.834048 

Free  carbonic  acid  gas,            0.3647           0.7600          2.724096  6.836800 

The  former  is  in  the  proportion  of  about  1.36th  the  voulme  of  the 
water,  and  the  latter  about  1.5th  the  volnme. 

Saline  Contents  in  the  1000  Grains:  In  the  toine  pinl, 

Orain$.  CfrainM, 

Carbon<^te  of  lime,              0.3860000  2.9668000 

Oarbonate  of  Magnesia, 0.0022066  .0169469 

Alumina,  phosphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,     -        0.0068330  0.0447974 

Ghoride  of  sodium, 8.3472930  64.1072102 

Chloride  of  potassum, 0.0226690  0.1740979 

Chloride  of  magnesium, 0.6272000  4.0488960 

Bromide  of  magnesium, 0.0039394  0.0302646 

Iodine  of  ma^esium, 0.0007340  0.0066S71 

Sulphate  of  lime,                0.6633300  4.2496744 

Sulphate  of  potash, 0.1619190  1.1166738 

Silicic  acid,                          0.0179400  0.1377792 

Loss,              - 0.2819861  2.2168336 


10.3000000       79.1040000 

The  water  also  contains  traces  of  oxide  of  manganese,  and  apocrenic 
and  crenic  acids.*" 

As  it  respects  the  medicinal  virtues  of  this  water,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  say  much.  Knowing  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  in- 
gredients, any  well  educated  physician  will  understand  its  medicinal 
virtues  and  applications.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  highly  valuable  saline 
sulphur  water,  and  consequently  acts  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  diapho- 
retic, diuretic  and  emmenagogue;  proving  purgative  only  to  some 
persons.  Such  waters  are  described  by  authors  to  be  useful  in  chron- 
ic disorders  of  the  liver,  dyspepsia,  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  chronic 
rheamatism  and  gout,  secondary  syphilis,  dismenorrhoea,  &c.,  &c.;  and 
this  water  would  doubtless  be  valuable  in  some  scrofulous  affections, 
more  especially  from  the  iodine  and  bromine  which  it  contains. 

The  discovery  of  these  ingredients  in  this  water  is  a  matter  of  great 
interest  in  a  medical  point  of  view.  Although  they  exist  in  it  in 
very  small  proportions,  yet  experience  has  demonstrated  that  they  are 

*The  quAiitUy  of  saline  and  other  matters  brought  ont  from  the  interior  by  this  and  other 
similar  springs  is  immense,  and  sets  at  defiance  all  efforts  to  find  out  their  source. 

Taking  the  data  above  given  as  to  the  quanti^  of  water  which  flows  out  at  this  spring,  we 
find  that  it  emits  678  gallons  per  hour,  equal  to  26,272  gallons  in  the  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Supposing  the  saline  matters  to  constitute  but  one  per  cent,  of  the  water,  the  amount  brought  out 
in  one  hour  would  be  more  than  than  58  lbs,  avoirdupois.  But  say  that  60  lbs  an  hour  is  the  pro- 
portion, and  the  quantitv  will  amount  to  438,000  fi>s  per  annum.  The  specific  gravity  of  com- 
mon salt  being  3,257,  this  quantity  in  a  solid  lump  would  contain  about  310  cubic  feet,  or  be 
enouffh  to  form  a  cube  of  salt  nearly  7  feet  on  a  side!  And  yet  the  water  flows  on  without  any 
sensible  dtminittion  of  its  saltness.    Whence  is  all  this  saline  matter  obtained. 
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in  sufficient  amount  to  be  active  when  the  use  of  the  water  is  continued 
for  a  length  of  time,  in  the  quantities  usually  drank  at  the  springs. 

The  use  of  the  water  as  a  bath,  is  a  valuable  adjuvant  to  its  internal 
use  in  many  cases.  Its  application  to  the  cure  of  disease  should, 
however,  always  be  made  under  the  directions  of  a  physician." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  these  remarks  at  present. 

OLDHAM.  COUNTY. 

No.  73  4 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^  Virgin  soily  woodland  pasture^  Mr.  A.  Haiuh 
ley^B  farm,  adjoining  the  field  from  which  the  cultivated  soil  was  col- 
lected.    Primitive  forest  growth,  beech,  sugar-tree,  walnut,  poplar, 
"  hickory,  and  large  burr  oak.    FamsteUa  bed,  junction  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Silurian  formations.     Oldham  county,  Kentucky. ^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  dark  buff-grey.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
83.  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.30  per  cent  was  fine 
enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion 
consisted  of  very  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of 
quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  grains  of  light 
hrownishrgrey  extract,  dried  at  2 1 2^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 

position,  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .-••-..  0.677 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates^        -        -  .113 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -..-•..--  .667 

Magnesia,  -----------  .153 

Sttlphurie  acid, -..  .268 

Potash, .091 

Soda, .014 

Silica, .164 

Loss,          --•-..-•---  .098 

2.100 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  8.00  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  eamposiiion: 
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Organic  and  Tolatile  mattera* 4.778 

Alumioa, 2.214 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.240 

Carbonate  of  lime^      .••••-..•  .340 

Magnesia,  --••••«-•••  .328 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •        -        -        •        •        -        -  .172 

Phosphoric  acid,          -.......-  .261 

Sulphuric  acid,    -..•--•»••  .067 

Potash, .126 

Soda, .027 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          -•..••.  89.420 

Loss,          ....-..-.'..  .038 

100.000 


No.  735 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Soil  twenty  yearB  in  etdtivation;  Mr.  A. 
Hiiuvley^s  farm.  Astrea  favosites  beds;  junction  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Silurian  formations.     Oldham  county^  Kentucky. ^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  lighter  than  that  of  the  last  Washed  with  wa- 
ter it  lefb  76.9  per  cent,  of  fine  sand^  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.37  per 
cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  por« 
tion  consisted  of  very  small  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral,  with  very 
few  of  quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil^  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  rather  more  than  a  grgdn 
and  a  half  of  umher-brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  has  the  fol- 
lowing composition^  viz : 

Orai^. 
Organic  and  volatile  maUers,        .        .        .        •        •        ^        -  0.S40 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates^        ?        ?  .063 

Carbonate  of  lime. 
Magnesia, 


Snlpharic  acid,    - 

Potash, 

Soda, 

Silica, 


1.647 


The  air-dried  soil  iQst  2.2Q  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  teoipen^ture  it  has  the  following  composition: 
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Organic  and  Tolatik  matters, S.OOl 

Alumina,             2.270 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.020 

Carbonate  of  lime, .-•  ,170 

Magnesia,            .------.--  .276 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .146 

Phosphoric  acid, .128 

Sulphuric  acid, .076 

Potash,               -Ill 

Soda,                   .039 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          *        -        -        -    .    -        -        -  91.296 

Loss, .470 

100.000 

No.  736 — SuBHSOiL.     Labeled  ^^Suh-soilfrom  thefidd  twenty  year9  in 
euUivaUaru    Mr.  A  Ehwley^s  farmy  Oldham  cautdyy  Kentucky. ^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  sab-soil,  which  was  in  cloddy  lamps,  is  grey-bufil 
Washed  with  water  it  left  72.43  per  ceDt.  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all 
but  2.83  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting- 
cloth.  This  portion  consisted  of  rounded  reddish  ferruginous  particles, 
with  a  few  quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  agrcun  and  a  half  of 
light  hrownish-grey  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  bad  thQ  following 
composition,  viz: 

Crratnt. 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters,        *        •                .        .        •        •  0,420 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        -  .063 

Carbonate  of  lime, ^263 

Magnesia,  ----•---.-.  .090 

Sulphuric  acid,    -•----.••.  .063 

PoUsh, .086 

Soda, .002 

Silica, .261 

1.237 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  2.575  per  cent  of  maiiiure  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  follo^YiQe  composition : 
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Orgaaie  and  rolatOe  matters* -        -  2.643 

Alamina, 3.355 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.540 

Carbonate  of  lime,      •        -        -        ••        •        •        •        -  .125 

Magnesia,  --.••••-«.•  .365 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese*         •        -        •        -        •        -        ^  .145 

Phosphoric  acid,         -        •        ^        •        -        -        -        .        »  .112 

Salphuric  acid, ••...  .050 

Potash, ,130 

Soda,  a  trace. 

Sand  and  insoluble  8ilicate9, 89.820 

Loss*           .--•.,•---•  .715 

100.000 

The  8uh'8oU  does  not  differ  much  in  composition  from  the  surface 
soil.  The  soil  of  the  old  field  shows  the  usual  evidences  of  deteriora- 
tion by  cultiyation. 

No.  737 — Soil-  Labeled  ^^Ashey  white  sail,  one  mile  north-east  of  La* 
grange,  in  a  hollow;  derived  from  a  mudstone,  near  the  base  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  formaiion,  under  the  magnesian  limestone.  Oldham 
county,  Kentucky.^^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  light  yellowish-grey  color.  The  coarse  seive  re- 
moved from  it  some  small  cherty  fragments.  Washed  with  water,  it 
left  75.10  per  cent  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.77  per  cent 
passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consist- 
ed of  hard  rounded  particles  of  a  ferruginous  mineral,  with  a  few  clear 
grains  and  crystals  of  quartz  and  particles  of  chert. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  a  little  more  than  three  grains 
of  Ughl-iuff  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  comr 
posiHonyyiz: 

Qrain9. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.800 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .507 

Carbonate  of  lime,      •        • 1.117 

Magnesia, -209 

Bolphnric  acid,  • ,039 
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Potash.  .061 

Boda,  .046 

Silica, .2«6 

Loss, .006 

3.100 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  1.475   per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^   F. ; 
dried  at  which  tempeiatare  it  has  the  followiDg  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,               •  2.637 

Alamina, •-  1.120 

Oxide  of  iron,             -        -        -        --        •        -        -        -  2.866 

Carbonate  of  lime, .239 

Magnesia, .---  .233 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .-.•---  ,072 

Phosphoric  acid,          -        •        -        -        -        -•        -        -  .107 

Salphuric  acid, .079 

Potash,                .076 

Soda, .066 

Silica, 92.746 

Loss, .112 

100.000 

Bather  a  poor  soil. 

OWEN  COUNTT. 

No.  788 — Soil.  Ldbded  ^Virgin  soil,  from  Green  Thrdkdd^sfarmy 
four  miles  from  Owenton.  Primitive  forest  growth^  heechy  oakj  and 
poplar.    Lower  Silurian  formation.     Owen  county ,  Kentucky. ^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dark  greyish-bu£f  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
76.5  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  3.73  per  cent,  passed 
through  the  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small 
rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  very  few  quartzose  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  grains  of  yeUow^ 
ishrhrown  extract^  dried  at  212^  ¥^  which  had  the  following  composi- 
ftofi|Yiz: 
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Chains. 

Organic  and  TolatQe  matters,       -------  0.450 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  pbotpliatesy       -        •  .237 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -        -        -        --        -        -        -        •  -^CS 

Magnesia,           ...-...--.  ,061 

Sulphniie  aoid,            ...•.-.--  ,02t 

Potash,               .08f 

Soda, .0«1 

Silica, .168 

Lo88»         -- .046 

1.860 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.225  per  cent,  of  moisture,  at  400""  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  campaaiiian : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,       .-...-.  3.978 

Alumina, 3.970 

Oxide  of  iron,    .-----•---  3.S90 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .-...-..-  .180 

Magnesia,           .--.--.--.  .444 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .......  .335 

Pbospboric  acid,          -.-.--.--  .179 

Sulphuric  acid,   --------.-  .064 

Potash, .266 

Soda, .034 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          •        • 87.196 

Loss,          -----------  .096 

100.000 

No.  739 — Soil.  LdbeUd  ^Same  sail,  from  an  otdfiddforttf  years  in 
cuUivaiian;  never  manured;  now  in  grass;  Chreen  Thrdhdd^s  farm, 
four  miles  from  Owenionj  ^c.     Owen  county,  Kentucky ^ 

The  dried  soil  is  in  cloddy  lumps  of  a  dark  grey-huflf  color;  a  little 
lighter  than  that  of  the  yii^n  soil.  Washed  with  water  it  left  76.00 
per  cent  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  3.40  per  oeni  passed  through 
the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  round- 
ed ferruginous  particles  with  a  few  quartzose  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  fw  a  month 
in  water  chai^d  with  carhonic  add,  ga^e  up  lees  Hum  one  grain 
of  greyishrbrown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  whickhad  the  feUoiriqg 
eoHnpoeiHan,  im: 
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Organic  and  volatile  matters,       ....•••  0.370 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •        -  .080 

Carbonate  of  lime, .••  .347 

Magnesia, •..  .026 

Snlphnric  acid, .022 

Potash,       -..--.•--..,  079 

Soda, .012 

Silica, .013 

Loss, -031 

0.980 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.25  per  cent  of  maisiure  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  camponiian: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.266 

Alumina,    ----- •  3.996 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.290 

Carbonate  of  lime, .-        -        -  ,146 

Magnesia,  ----- ,388 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          •        • .180 

Phosphoric  acid,          -----.-,.  .153 

Sulphuric  acid,    -••---.•..  .060 

Potash, .179 

Soda, .017 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         .        •        •        .        -        •        .  88.170 

Loss, .167 

100.000 

No.  740 — S0B-8OIL.  Labeled  '^Sub-soil  from  the  same  old  field;  Green 
ThreUcMsfarmjfow  miles  from  Owenton,  ^'c,  i'c  Owen  county ^ 
Kentucky.^' 

Color  of  the  dried  sab-soil  rather  more  reddish  than  that  of  the  two 
preceding  soils.  Washed  with  water  it  left  71.86  per  cent  of  fine  sand, 
bCy  of  which  all  but  2.60  per  cent  passed  through  the  fine  bolting- 
doth.  This  coafser  portion  consisted  of  small  rotlnded  partides  of  fer- 
ruginous matter. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  add,  gave  op  about  a  grain  and  a  half  of 
gregishirown  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  idbioh  had  the  following  eom- 
foritbmy  viz: 
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Orains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, -        -  0.317 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron,  and  phosphates, .065 

Carbonate  of  lime,      - .670 

Magnesia,           ..-•---.-.  .013 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .080 

Sulphuric  acid, .033 

Potash, .122 

Soda, .066 

Silica, .247 

1.601 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.05  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  camposiiion : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        •        •        •        -        -        -  3.146 

Alumina,    .--•-.----.  4.313 

Oxide  of  iron,     --..- 3.616 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -- .195 

Magnesia,  ----•.-----  .441 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .266 

Phosphoric  acid, .163 

Sulphuric  acid, .044 

Potash, .262 

Soda, .006 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         -        •* 87.380 

Loss, .240 

100.000 

The  sub-soil  is  not  richer  than  the  original  sur&ce-soil.  The  soil  of 
the  old  field  shows  the  usual  evidence  of  the  gradual  loss  of  its  essen- 
tial elements,  by  cultiTation  without  the  return  of  manures.  The  sub- 
soil is  richer  in  potash  and  lime  than  the  surface-soil. 

No.  741 — Sakdsione.    Ldbded  ^^ArgiUacews  sandstone;  near  Benj. 
Hardin^ e;  Owen  (xmnty^  Kentucky.    Lower  Silurian  farmaUan.^^ 

A  dirty*bufi)  dull-looking  sandstone;  adhering  somewhat  to  the 
tongue. 
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Chmpontum,  dried  at  SIS'*  F.— 

Alumina,              1.280 

Oxide  of  iron, --  5.040 

Carbonate  of  lime, •  1.193 

Magnesia, ...•  1.600 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          ......  .240 

Phosphoric  acid, ,860 

Sulpharic  acid,             -        -        -        -        -        -        •        •  .184 

Potash, .602 

Soda, .212 

Siloz  and  insoluble  silicates,          .••...  88.090 

Water  and  loss, -        -  .699 

100.000 

Contains  large  proportions  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  lime. 

No.  742 — ^Limestone.  Labeled  ^^Nucuia  («p?)  bed;  headwaters  of 
Cedar  creek;  near  Harmony,  Owen  amntyj  Kentucky^  Lower  Stlvr 
rian  formation^ 

A  doll,  grey,  gradular  limestone,  full  of  fossil  shells,  which  are  of 
a  lighter  color  than  the  body  of  the  stone,  which  is  also  dotted  with 
small  ochreous  spots. 

Composition,  dried  at  212*"  F.— 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -        .        .  92.920  «>  62.139  per  cent,  of  Lim§. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,    -        •  .559 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,          ...  3.580 

Phosphoric  acid,      ...  ,349             > 

Sulphuric  acid,        •        .        .  .338 

Potash, .162 

Soda, .160 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,     -  1.720 

Loss, .212 

100.000 

Like  most  of  the  Lower  Silurian  limestones,  this  is  rich  in  phos- 
phoric aad,  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  alkalies,  &a,  &c. 


1 
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PENDLETON  COUNTY. 

No.  743 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Virgin  ml  from  Wm.  Ellis*  land,  six  and 
a  half  miles  north  of  Faimouth.  Primitive  forest  growth  large  white 
and  red  oak,  sugar-tree,  black  walnut,  hickory,  some  black  locust,  and 
wild  cherry.  Under-growth  small  oaks.  Lower  Silurian  formaUon. 
Pendleton  county,  Kentucky.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dark  gregr-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
78.17  per  cent,  of  fine  sand;  kc.,  of  which  all  but  1.37  per  cent, 
passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  was 
composed  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles^  with  a  few  of  clear  and  yel* 
low  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  three  and  a  half  grains 
of  chesinut'brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition: 

Grains. 

Organie  and  volatile  matters,        ..••*..  1.370 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        -  .430 

Carbonate  of  lime,      •-• 1 .080 

Magnesia,  --•-.-••.•-  .083 

Salphoric  acid, .061 

Potash, .031 

Soda, .145 

Silica, .164 

3.364 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.45  per  cent  of  moisture;  at  400"  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition  yiz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, r  4.766 

Alumina, 2.290 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.686 

Carbonate  of  lime, ^^gg 

Magnesia,           ----...--•  j57 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese^          r        -        r        r-        -?  .146 

Phosphoric  acid,          ----•.-..  ^gg? 

Salphurie  acid,            - y-.  jo7 

48 
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Potash,               .207 

8oda»          .-..•- .078 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, •  88.010 

Loss, .03? 

100.000 

No.  744 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Soilfrom  a  field  forty  to  fifty  years  in  ad- 
tivation;  Wm.  EllW  farm,  six  and  a  half  mles  nortfi  of  Falmouthy 
4'c.,  ^c.     Pendleton  county^  Kentueky.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  grey -buff  color,  rather  lighter  than  that  of  the  last 
Washed  with  water  it  gave  up  82.30  per  cent  of  fine  sand,  of  which 
all  but  1.58  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This 
coarser  portion  conpisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles  principal- 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  a  little  more  than  two  and  a 
half  grains  of  dark-browns  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.;  which  had  the  fol- 
lowing composition,  viz : 

GratTis. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1.240 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        *        •  .480 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .-••-----  .430 

Magnesia, .069 

Sulphuric  acid,    ---.- .131 

Potash, .068 

Soda, .074 

Silica, -        .        ,  .177 

2.649 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.675  percent  oi  moisture,  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .......  4.906 

Alumina, 2.666 

Oxide  of  iron, ••  2.610 

Carbonate  of  lime, .276 

Magnesia^ .341 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .146 

Phosphoric  acid,          -.• .178 

Sulphuric  acid, .066 
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Potash,       «        .        • 
Soda,  .        .        •        . 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates. 
Loss.  .        .        •        . 


.140 

.037 

88.670 

.278 


100.000 


No.  745 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^*  Sub-soil  from  Tf«.  FlUi  ddfidd,  for^ 
iy  to  fifty  years  in  cultivationy  ^c,  4*(^  Pendleton  county j  Ken* 
tucky.^^     {See  preceding  analyses.) 

The  air-dried  sub^soil  is  of  a  greyish-buff  ooior,  more  yellowish  than 
that  of  the  preoediog  soils.  Washed  with  water  it  lefl  69.73  per 
cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.)  of  which  all  but  1.77  per  cent  was  fine  enough 
to  go  through  the  finest  bolting«cloth.  This  coarser  portion  is  compos* 
ed  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles^  with  a  very  few  of  quartz- 
ose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  hionth 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  a  Utile  more  than  two  grains 
of  grey-buf  extradj  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  compo* 
sition^  viz: 

Qrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,               *  1.017 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates*       «        •  .430 

Carbonate  of  lime,              - .347 

Magnesia, ,083 

Sulphuric  acid, .033 

Potash,                -         •         .        .         .  .066 

Soda,                   •*.•  .064 

Silica.                 .164 


2.183 


The  air^dried  soil,  lost  2.45  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  foUdwing  o^mpos^n : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.469 

Alumina,   -•*-••--•••  3.600 

Oxide  of  iron,    •••••--•••  3.200 

Oarbonate  of  lime»      •••••••••  .168 

Magnesia,  -..•...-•-•  .686 

Brown  oxide  of  manganeset         «        •        •        •        •        •        •  .146 

Phosphoric  acid,          ..•••••••  .195 

Bolphurio  Mid«  •«•««••«••  M9 
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Potash,      -ii .188 

Soda, •        .        .        .        .  .068 

Sand  and  insolttble  silicates,         «..«•«.  88.010 

Loss,          ««•••««••••  .298 

100.000 

The  sub-soil  is  not  richer  than  the  soil  of  the  sur&ce. 

rowas  couimr. 

No.  746 — ^LiMOKHE,  (impube.)  Labeled  ^^Iron  ore,  from  Mr.  Smedley^s 
land,  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  Triplett  creek  and  the  north  fork 
of  Licking.  On  the  surface  of  the  grounds  four  miles  from  the  railr 
road  line.    Rowan  county ,  Kentucky.    {Brought  by  Mr.  Crow.) 

A  portion  of  a  thin  layer  of  a  purple-brown  color ;  dense  and  hard; 
and  appearing  under  the  lens,  to  be  composed  of  rounded  particles  of 
silicious  sandy  united  by  a  ferruginous  cement 

Specific  gravity,        -----*♦.         8.868 
Composition,  dried  at  SIS'"  F. — 

Oxide  of  iron,       •-.-<'«>«•.  26.68 

Alamina,     -------•-•  .98 

Magnesia, ,33 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          •        »*        *        •        .        •  .26 

Sulphur,               --•---.-*  .06 

Potash, .67 

Combined  water,           -••.•••.  2. 80 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 68.92 

100.69 

Too  poor  to  be  smelted  alone  for  iron.  It  may  be  useful  to  mix 
with  very  rich  ores  which  are  deficient  in  silicious  matter. 

No.  747 — LiMONiTB.  Labeled  ^^Iron  ore,  from  S.  Smedley^s  Imd,  on 
the  north  fork  of  Licking  river y  about  six  miles  from  the  railroad 
line.  .  Picked  up  on  the  top  of  a  ridge.  Rowan  countyj  Kentucky. 
{Brought  by  Mr.  Crow.^^) 

A  dense,  compact  mineral,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  oolor^  with,  iireg'* 
nlar  cavities,  lined  with  ochreeus  ore,  and  eontaining  adhenpg  and 
embedded  small,  rounded  pebbles  of  milky  quartz* 
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Specific  graTitji       •»-        - 8,W1 

CompoBiiian,  dried  at  212°  F.— 

Oxide  of  iron,    -        •        •  56.14  »-  39.81  per  cent,  of  Iran. 

AlumiDa,           .        .        -  ,96 

MagDesia,          -        -*        -  -IS 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese*  .38 

Potash,   -          -        •        -  .21 

Soda,         ....  .11 

Combined  water,         -        *  8.64 

Silex  and  insolnble  silicates,  31.78 

Lime,  phosphoric  acid,  d^e. 

and  loss,        ...  1.60 

100.00 

A  silicioas  ore,  sufficiently  rich  to  be  profitably  smelted. 

SCOTT  COUNTT. 

No.  748 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Virffinsoilj  from  woodland-pasture;  James 
F.  Robinson^  sf army  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Oeorgetoumy  on  Elk^ 
horn  creek.  Primitive  forest  growthy  sugar-tree^  white  oaky  black 
wdnuty  wild  cherry y  and  black  locust  Lower  Silurian  formaiion^ 
Scott  eountj/y  Kentucky.^'* 

Dried  soil  of  an  umber  oolor.  Washed  with  water  it  left  86.03  per 
cent  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  6.53  per  cent  passed  through 
the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  is  composed  of  small  rounded  ferruginous 
particles,  mostly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  mare  than  six  grains  of  orange^ 
brown  eztracty  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition: 

Grains^ 
Organic  aild  volatile  liUitteta,       •        «        .        4        •        .        ^  1.540 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      <^       •  .484 

Carbonate  of  limCf  -        -.-        -        •        •        «•        ^  396O8 

Magnesia,  --•....•-..  ,|Qi 

Salphttric  acid, *  j048 

Ptotash, ,071 

Soda, • .Uai 

Silica, *        ...        -  .087 

6ill4 
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The  air-dried  soil  gave  up  5.45  per  cent,  of  moisture  when  dried  at 
400°  F.;  and  had  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 9.042 

Alumina,        -.-.. 6.016 

Oxide  of  iron,         ..........  6.310 

(carbonate  of  lime,           ••.••••••  1.020 

Ilagnesia,  -            ..--...-.-  .293 

I->rovrn  oxide  of  manganese,     ••«.•••.  .566 

rhosplioric  acid, .433 

Sulphuric  acid, .141 

Potash, 214 

hoda, .106 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,    •        •        •        •        •        •        •        •  78.145 

100.289 

No.  7  i  9 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Same  soil,  from  ofi  old  adjoimvg  field,  forty- 
five  years  or  more  in  cultivation;  now  in  wheat;  James  F.  Rohinson^s 
farm,  near  Georgetown,  Scott  county,  Kentucky,  4*c.,  4*c.'* 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty-buff  color,  lighter  colored  than  the  preceding. 
Washed  with  water  it  left  76.13  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &C.,  of  which 
all  but  5.87  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  boltiog-cloth.  This 
coarser  portion  consisted  mainly  of  small  rounded  ferraginous  particles, 
with  a  few  of  chert. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  to  it  about  six  and  a  half  grains 

of  brownish-ydlow  extract^  dried  at  212  F.,  which  had  the  followiog 

composition,  viz: 

(Trains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,       •••••••  1.470 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •        •  .265 

Carbonate  of  lime,      ...-..-.•  4.497 

Kagoesia,           ••••..••..  ,076 

Bulphurlc  acid,    ••••••-•••  .046 

Potash, .068 

Soda, .049 

Bilioa, .130 

6.678 

^  The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.40  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.}  driSd 
$b  which  tempeiatare  it  has  the  folldwing  eomposUion: 
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Organic  and  Tolatile  maltera, 5.197 

Alumina, 6.425 

Oxide  of  iron,     -         •        • -        •  6.110 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  1.196 

Magnesia,           -..-------  .604 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          .••....  .60i! 

Phosphoric  acid,          -.       -        -        •        •        -        -        -        -  .SIM 

Sulphuric  acid,    -- •-  .179 

Potash, .197 

Soda,          •        -        - A26 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 81.260 

lOO.OKi 

No.  750 — ^Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^^Sub-sml  from  the  old  fidd  forty-five 
years  or  more  in  ctdiivation;  James  F.  RobinsovCs  farm^  near  George- 
toufUy  Scott  county,  Kentucky,  etc.,  etc.^^ 

The  dried  sob-soil  is  of  a  dirty-bui!  color;  rather  clearer  in  color 
than  the  preceding.  The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  a  few  chert}' 
fragments,  (also  an  old  rusty  shingle  nail  and  a  percussion  cap.)  Wash  - 
ed  with  water  it  left  75.17  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  bub 
5.70  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser 
portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  very  fev/ 
of  quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month  i:i 

water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  to  it  about  three  and  a  hal/ 

grains  of  grey  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com' 

position,  viz: 

Grainr, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.6S0 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        •  .f  3J 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.383 

Magnesia,  --..--•----  .139 

Sulphuric  acid,    --- .02  J 

Potash, .035 

Soda, .08«5 

Silica.         -        - .14.^ 

■ 

3.699 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  8.415  per  cent  oT  moisture  at  400°  F.; 
4riecl  »t  which  temperature  it  bus  the  following  composition: 
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Organic  and  volatile  matters,        ..-•.•-  4.669 

Alamina, 6.740 

Oztde  of  iron, --•  6.736 

Carbonate  of  lime,       •---..--.  .696 

Magnesia,           ..-.--*♦-.--  .681 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese.         .....-•  .397 

Phosphoric  acid, .••-  ,323 

Salphuric  acid, ----  .136 

Potash, .183 

Soda,          - .031 

Sand  and  insolable  silicates, 81.880 

101.270 

The  comparison^  with  each  other,  of  the  composition  of  these  sev- 
eral fertile  soils  of  the  blue  limestone  formation^  is  highly  interesting. 
It  can  be  made  in  detail  by  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  subject 
It  will  b,e  seen  in  particular  that  a  marked  change  has  been  produced,  in 
the  soil  of  the  old  field,  by  forty -five  years  of  cultivation,  most  proba* 
bly  without  manuring  as  is  the  general  practice  in  Kentucky.  The 
sub-soil  is  not  as  rich  as  the  original  virgin  soil  of  the  surface. 

8HELB7  OOUOTV. 

No.  751 — Marl.  Labeled  ^^Marly  associated  with  the  Chcetetes  bed  of 
of  the  blue  limestone  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation.  Shelby  ci^n* 
tffy  Kentucky.^^ 

Friable  lumps  of  a  dirty-bufif  color.    A  little  gxitty  under  tiie  teeth. 
Did  not  effervesce  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Dried  at  212^  F.,  the  air-dried  marl  lost  3.70  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Oomposiiion  dried  at  Sli""  F.— 

Altttnina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,   -        •        •        •  13.130 

Carbonate  of  lime, ••  1. 290 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,          -        •        •        •        -        .        •  .014 

Phosphoric  acid,             .284 

Sulphuric  acid, .066 

Potash, •  .395 

Soda,             •••  .038 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 80.690 

Water,  organic  matter,  and  loss, 3.193 


«^ 


100,000 
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Not  very  rich  in  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  the  alkalies, 
and  containing  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is 
not  much  better  than  many  specimens  of  the  soil  from  this  formation. 

No.  752 — Soil*  Labeled  '^Virgin  vpland  sail,  from  Addison  Jessee^s 
farm.  Otferlies  t/ie  Chaslden  and  Leptcena  beds  of  ike  blue  limestone 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation.  Primitive  forest  grototh^  princi^ 
paUj  bea'Jii  with  some  elm,  oak^  poplar^  sugar -iree^  aJid  locust.  Shelbg 
countffy  KentucHg.^* 

Dried  soil  of  a  grey-brown  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  75.30 
per  cent  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.37  per  cent  passed 
through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  piincV 
pally  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  Ibr  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  grains  of 
brownish  extraotj  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  compc^ 
sition: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volaUle  matters,        •..••••  0.477 

Alumioa^  oxides  of  iroa  and  mahgaiesey  and  pho^hates»       •        •  .130 

Carbonate  of  lime, .714 

Magnesia,            .....-.-..  .igg 

Sulphuric  acid, .046 

PoU8h» .169 

Soda, .011 

Silica, .200 

Loss,          ..: .108 

2.010 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.565  per  cent  of  moisiurej  at  400°  F*; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition^ : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.648 

Alumina,             ..•....-..  2  395 

Oxide  of  iron,             -..-•-...  3.280 

Cirbonate  of  liifte,               .320 

Magnesia,           .---• ,406 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .       .....•«  ,170 

Phosphoric  acid,          ..• ,249 

iSalphorie  a«id» '064 

49 
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Potash,               -  .159 

Soda, .026 

Sand  and  insolable  ailicatei, 87.220 

Loss, .663 

100.000 

No.  753 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Soil  from  a  field  which  has  been  twenty-five 

years  or  more  in  cuUivalion;  for  ten  years  almost  successively  in  com; 

for  the  last  six  years  in  small  grainj  with  dover  and  blue  yrassj  in 

succession^  to  restore  it.    Addison  Jessee^s  farm^  4*c.,  Shelby  county  f 

Kentucky.^'* 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  like  that  of  the  precediog.  Washed  with 
water  it  left  75.63  per  cent  of  fine  sand^  &c.,  of  which  all  but  3.80  per 
cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coaiser  portion  con- 
sisted principally  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air*dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  grains  of  brownish 
extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition,  viz: 

Crrains. 
Organic  and  Tolatile  mattersi  ••.••-  0.486 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iroa  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        •  .213 

Carbonate  of  lim«,               ^,......  .747 

Magnesia,           ^^^•......»  .056 

Sulphuric  acid,             ,.«,.••-.  .048 

Potash,               T^-~i*.        •-^•3-  .086 

Soda,         •••t?«tt'f*-  .046 

Silica,        -.•-••-II*-'-  .171 

"  I  Ml 

Dried  at  400°  F.;  the  air-dried  soil  lost  3.40  per  eeni  of  moisturSf 
and  has  the  following  cmnposiUon  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,               •....-  4.630 

Alumina,            3.070 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.190 

Carbonate  of  lime,              ••..•••.  ,495 

Magnesia,          .....•.-•...  .see 
Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  a  trace. 

Phosphoric  acid,         -        -        •        -'•        •        -        -        •  .162 

Sulphuric  acid, .060 

Pfttasji,              •        .        .        .        .  An 

e^da,          f        n        n .061 

Band  and  fuuiiviflp  s|lif  at^s.?        «        ,        •        .        ^        .        •  88.060 

100.066 
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No.  754 — Si7B»8oiL.  Labeled  ^^Sub^sail  from  the  eamejieldy  twenty-five 
years  in  cuUivation^  ^c.^  4*c.  Addison  Jesseis  fanuy  Shdby  county^ 
Kentucky.^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  sab-soil,  like  that  of  the  preceding.  Washed 
with  water  it  left  73.80  per  cent  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  bat 
0.63  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth. 
This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of  small  rounded  fennginoua 
particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  om  yrmn  of  lights 
Irown  extract  J  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  compositiony 
viz: 

Orains^ 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,       «.••••»  0.280 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        •  .ISO 

Carbonate  of  lime,       •.*•*-...  .g70 

Magnesia,  ---•••-•---  .060 

Bulphuric  acid,    •k-.        -*••%•  .IM 

Potash,      -••^-^••••»  ,070 

Soda,         .-•♦..•i.*..  ,020 

Silica. .177 

1.117 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.35  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperatuiB  it  has  the  fbliowing  compositions 

Organio  and  Tolatile  matters,        *••»••*  3.336 

Alumina, •••.w  3.174 

Oxide  of  iron,     -        •        -        *        •        -        -        *.•.•  ^-PSP 

Garhonate  of  lime,      .-*.*.-•.-  ,235 

Magnesia,           ..-.--•-••  ,354 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •        -        -        * .  •    *        *        *  '045 

Phosphoric  acid,                  ...•-...  .19^ 

St^phuric  acid,            • -        -        •  .06$ 

Potash,  -        -        -        -        •        •."•'•       ••  -^l^ 

Sofia,  •.'."..  .01,4 

Smd  and  insolkble  silicates, 88.44^ 

400.  }M 

The  effects  of  cultivation  on  the  soil  are  made  manifest  by  the 
analyses.  The  snb-soil  is  richer  in  potash  than  the  viigin  soil  aboye, 
and  also  richer  in  idiosDhoric  add  thu  the  soil  of  the  eoltivited  field. 
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No.  755 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Vlrffin  soil,  from  tcoods  pa^turej  four  and 
half  miles  from  ShelbifviUe,  on  the  Louisville  turnpike;  primitive for^ 
est  growth^  beech j  white  oaky  and  shell-bark  hickorff.  Lower  Silurian 
formation.    Shdby  countff,  Kentuchj^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dark  brownisb-baffcolor.  Washed  with  water 
it  left  81.27  per  cent  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  3.90  per 
cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion 
consisted  mainly  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  graing  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  three  grains  of  lighU 
brown  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  compod* 
Hon,  viz: 

Grains. 
Organic  and  Tolattle  matters,  .••••••  0.660 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,         -        •  .382 

Carbonate  of  lime,        •••••••.•  1.813 

Magnesia,  •        .        ^     ^  •        -        .        .        •        •        •  .078 

Sulphuric  acid,      •-•*•••••-  .062 

Potash, .112 

Soda, .060 

Silica, 047 

3.128 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.575  per  cent  of  mmiure^  at  400^  F.>  dried 
at  which  temperatare  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.734 

Alumina,             ...- 4.590 

O.Yide  of  iron,              -        •        -        -        •        -         -•        -  3.685 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .-•--*•-.  .445 

Magnesia,            -.••-••...  ,533 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        •        « .270 

Phonphoric  acid*         •••-.•..•  ,479 

Bulphurioaoidf            •••««••••  .f28 

Polash, .120 

SoJa, .097 

8.iad  and  insolttble  silioates, -       •  86.670 

100.C61 
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No-  756 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Soilfrom  an  old  turned-out  field;  four  and 
a  half  miles  from  ShdbyviUe^  on  the  Louisville  iurnpikey  ^c,  4*c- 
Shelbf/  county,  Kentucky?^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  a  very  slight,  but  perceptible  shade  darker 
than  of  the  preceding.  Washed  with  water  it  left  77.50  per  cent,  of 
fine  sand,  of  which  all  but  2.37  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolt- 
ing-cloth. This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferrugi- 
nous particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  grains  of 
grey 'brown  extract ,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com'^ 
positiony  viz : 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.666 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •        •  .380 

Carbonate  of  lime,              - 2.820 

Magnesia, --  .094 

Sulphuric  acid,           .••• .062 

PoUsh,               .133 

Soda, .070 

Silica, .074 


4.279 


The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.225  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,       •        •       •        •        •        •        •  4.970 

Alumina, 4.116 

Oxide  of  iron,             •*•• 3.600 

Carbonate  of  lime,               ••••••..  .540 

Magnesia,           -..-...*..  ,497 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •        •*•        •        •        -        •  .515 

Phosphoric  acid,         • «•  .269 

Sulphiirio  aci<i#           •        .4.        • .067 

Potash,               .173 

Soda,         • •-  .003 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 84.970 

Loss,          •-..,.•••--  .135 


100.000 
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No.  757 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^^JSitb-wil  from  the  same  old  tumed-aui 
fidd;  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Shelbffvillej  on  the  Louisville  turn- 
pikej  ^c.j  ^e.    Shelby  county^  Kentucky.*^ 

The  air-dried  soil  is  lighter  and  more  yellowish  colored  than  the 
preceding.  Washed  with  water  it  left  77.93  per  cent  of  fine  sand, 
&;c.,  of  which  all  but  2.40  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through 
t  je  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  round- 
ed ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
ill  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  ihan  two  grains  of 
yeUowishrgrey  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  followipg  com- 
position: 

Organic  and  rolatile  matten,       •«...••  0.500 

ilJttmina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates^      -        •  .063 

Carbonate  of  lime,              ........  .753 

Magnesia, .027 

Salphurie  acid»            .........  ,086 

Potash,                .048 

Soda, .056 

Silica,                 " .131 

1.614 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.925  percent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, •        -  3.246 

Alumina, 4w690 

Oodde  of  iron,            ..•....•-  3.865 

Carbonate  of  lime,               -  ^246 

Mugnesia,          ..........  .668 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        -        -        -^      -        •        •  .396 

Phosphoric  acid, .393 

finlphnric  acid,            ...• .060 

Potash,               .        -        .        •    ^ ,208 

Bwla,                  ,  .        .*      -        -  .061 

6a|id  and  insoluble  silicates,        -.      -        •        •^      -       •        -  86.320 

100.021 

The  soil  of  the  old  turned-out  field,  contains  rather  more  organic 
matter  than  that  from  the  woods-pasture,  as  is  indicated  also  by  its 
slightly  darker  color.  The  proportions  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  oxide 
of  manganese,  and  of  potash,  aie  also  larger  than  those  in  the  s(H»lled 
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virgin  soil.  It  gives  up  also  a  larger  amount  of  soluble  extract  to  the 
water  which  is  charged  with  carbonic  acid ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  tLe 
excess  is  due  to  a  larger  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  only.  TLe 
soil  of  the  old  field  has  less  of  sand  and  insoluble  silicates  than  tie 
virgin  soil.  As  it  regards  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  however, 
the  latter  soil  contains  the  larger  proportions.  But  it  is  probable,  from 
these  analyses,  that  the  soil  of  the  old  field,  after  its  season  of  fallow, 
would  now  be  as  fertile  and  productive  as  that  of  the  woodland  pasture, 
if  brought  again  into  cultivation — more  especially,  if  some  phosphatic 
manure,  as  bone  dust,  with  a  little  Plaster  of  Paris,  be  used  as  a  top 
dressing  to  it  Super-phosphate  of  lime  would  perhaps  be  still  better. 
The  sub-soil  is  about  as  rich  as  the  surface  soil,  being  richer  in  potash 
than  that;  to  which  circumstance,  and  the  admixture  of  some  of  the 
sub-soil  with  that  of  the  surface,  in  the  course  of  the  former  cultivn* 
tion  of  this  field,  may  probably  be  attributed  the  fact,  that  its  soil  con- 
tains more  of  that  dkali  than  the  virgin  soil  from  the  woods  pastui*e 
in  the  neighborhood. 

SPENCER  COUNTY. 

No.  758 — Soil.  Labded  ^^Virgin  saily  from  George  Beam's  farm; 
primitive  growth,  mostly  beech,  mih  some  ash  and  poplar.  Blue  lime- 
stone,  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation.     Spencer  couniff,  Kentucky  .^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  bufi-grey.  The  coarse  seive  removed  fro:ii 
it  a  few  oherty  fragments.  Washed  with  water,  it  left  69.66  per  cert 
of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  15.30  per  cent,  passed  through  tlie 
fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of  round- 
ed particles  of  ferruginous  mineral,  with  some  rounded  and  angulnr 
grains  of  chert  and  milky  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  grains  and  a 
half  of  yellowish-grey  extract,  dried  at  212®  F.,  which  had  the  follow- 
ing composition,  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -        -  0.51!0 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates, .4S)8 

Carbonate  of  lime,               -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  1.1 'J9 

Magnesia,           ...-. .066 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •        • .25a 
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Sttlphuric  acid, .otU 

Potash,  .077 

Soda,  .021 

Silica,  .149 

2.798 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.35   per  tent  of  moistare  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperatare  it  has  the  followiDg  composition : 

OrgaDie  and  volatile  matters,       ..••..•  4.317 

Alumioa, 3.096 

Oxide  of  !ron,             2.690 

Carbonate  of  lime,               .346 

Magoesia,    -                .-•  .493 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •        -        •        •        •        -        •  .516 

Phosphoric  acid, .187 

Salphuric  acid,            ••-.•••••  .069 

Potash,                .236 

Soda, .014 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.970 

Loss, .178 

100.000 

No.  759 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Soilfrom  an  old  field  fifty  to  sixty  years  in 
cidlivation;  generally  in  com^  oatSy  and  clover;  never  manured;  Geo* 
Beam's  farm;  Spencer  county,  Kentucky.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty  buff-grey  color.  The  coarse  seive  removed 
from  it  some  fiBgments  of  ferruginous  sandstone.  Washed  with  water 
it  left  63.51  percent  of  fine  sand,  of  which  all  but  16.90  per  cent' 
passed  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.  Thir  coarser  portion  consisted 
principally  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  rounded 
and  angular  grains  of  chert  and  milky  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid  gave  up  more  than  ttco  grains  of  brown- 
ish  extraUy  dried  at  2 1 2°  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition, 
viz: 
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Orains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.440 

Alumiaa,  oxidea  of  iron,  aod  phosphates* .348 

Carbonate  of  lime,       ......••.  .678 

M4gnesifi^           ..........  .086 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          ..••••.  .069 

Sulphuric  acid« .020 

Potash, .081 

Soda, .021 

Silica, .291 

Loss, .087 

2.111 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.425  per  cent,  of  nunsiurty  at  400°  F.,  dried 
at  vhich  temperatare  it  has  the  following  compontim^  viz: 

■ 

Organic  and  volatile  matters. -  2.973 

Alumina, 2.496 

Oxide  of  iron,    ••-••••--.-  2.640 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -        ••        -        •        •        •        «        -  .245 

IfHgnesia,           .•.••.••.•  .241 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        •        •        -        •        -        -  .170 

Phosphoric  acid, ...-  .144 

Sulphuric  acid, .041 

Potash, • .183 

Soda, -  .047 

Sand  and  tnsolnble  silicates,          ...•••.  90.096 

Loss, ,725 

100.000 

No.  760 — ^Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^^Sui-soil  from  the  same  old fidd^  fifty  to 
sixty  years  in  cultivation;  Geo.  BeafJ/Cs  farm^  ^c  Spencer  county^ 
Kentucky^ 

Dried  sulvsoil  of  grey-bafT  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  65.50 
per  cent  of  fine  sand,  of  which  all  but  1.40  per  cent,  passed  through 
the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded 
ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  rounded  and  angular  ones  of  milky 
and  reddish  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  raiher  more  than  a  grain  of 
Vght  yelhwish-yrey  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
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Grains. 

^tMtttc  and  volatile  matters^        -        •        -        •        -        •        •  0.120 

Alttoiina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        •  .068 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .-.-.-..•  .668 

Magnesia,            .--.•.....-  .033 

Solphuric  acid«   -----.•---  .013 

Potash, .067 

Soda, .012 

Silica, .139 

Loss, -050 

1.060 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  gave  up  3.075  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  c&mposiUon: 

Organio  and  volatile  matters,        <>        - S.S47 

Alamina, 2.666 

Oxide  of  iron,    -•• 3.176 

Carbonate  of  lime^      ••••.•••.  .220 

Magnesia,  .-.•••-•••-  .464 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -        -        -        •        -        •        •  .164 

Phosphoric  acid,          .........  .]06 

Sttlpharie  acid,    .-• .062 

Potash, .164 

Soda, .030 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         ....         •        •        .  90.320 

Loss,                   •        -  .313 

100.000 

The  change  of  composition,  produced  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
of  the  old  field,  is  shown  in  a  marked  manner  by  the  analyses,  and  is 
apparently  the  greater  because  the  sub-soil  is  not  naturally  as  rich  as 
the  surface*soiI,  and  has  doubtless  been  mixed  more  or  less  with  it 
in  the  operations  of  ploughing,  &c. 

Ko.  761-r^MARL.    Zabefed  ''Marly  interstrotified  with  the  Nue  lime- 
stone;  near  TaylormUe}  Spencer  county^  Kentucky^ 

Bluishtgrey,  soft  friable,  irregular  po?ous  lumps.  Effervesces  with 
Udds;  very  little  gritty n^ss  under  the  teeth, 

Dried  at  jI12°  F.,  it  lost  1.40  per  ceni  of  fimtvre. 
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ComposiHon,  dried  at  212^  F. — 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.                  *        *  12.655 

Carbonate  of  lime,        .«••••••  5.890 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,                .•«•...  .979 

Phosphoric  acid,          .•• ,123 

Snlphuric  acid,             •••••.•.  .486 

Potash, .424 

Soda, .148 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicate%          •*..••  76,040 

Water,  organic  matter,  and  loss,            ••....  3.256 

100.000 

Like  some  of  the  blae  limestone  marls  previoudy  examined  it  con* 
tains  considemble  proportion  of  lime,  potash,  and  sulphuric  acid,  but 
less  of  phosphoric  acid  than  would  be  desirable  in  a  marl  If  not  re- 
quired to  be  carted  to  a  great  distance  it  might  be  advantageously  us- 
ed on  exhausted  land;  especially  with  the  addition,  of  some  phosphatio 
manure^  as  bone-dust,  super-phosphate  of  lime  or  good  guano. 

TAtLOB  COUNTY. 

No.  762— Soil.  Labeled  ^Virgin  soil;  the  fine  mealy  sail  of  the  KnobSy 
derived  from  the  svJhcarboniferous  ash-colored  days  and  washings 
from  the  finegrained  sandstone  of  the  Knobs^  one  mile  from  Allen 
GarretCs  house,  in  the  norihreastem part  of  Taylor  county,  Kentucl^.^* 

Dried  soil  of  a  bufif-grey  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  87.10  per 
cent  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  6.03  per  cent,  passed  through 
the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coatser  portion  consisted  principally  of 
rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  small  clear  quartz  crystals^  and 
rounded  grains  of  chert  and  reddish  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  five  grains  of 
nearly  black  eztrady  dried  at  212^  F.^  which  had  the  following  compo^ 
iiUony  yiz : 

/  Chains, 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,  ,•>        -        -.-        -        -        •  2.130 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iroa  and  manganese*  and  phosphates,       •       •  1  .S21 

Carbonate  of  lime*.     -.*.*.*.*.*       *.*       »  1.047 

ICagnesiat          •       •       •,-.•.•.-.•       ---  '«» 
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Balphttric  ftcid» ••••  .0t7 

Potash,  .125 

Soda, .043 

Bilioa, .143 

6.116 

'The  ur-dried  soil  lost  2.85  per  cent,  of  mmsture  at  400^  F. ; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  foUowiog  compoiition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                -        .     *  .        .        .        •  7.076 

Alamina,            •        -        -        ...        -        .        .        .        -  3.766 

Oxide  of  iron,             3.110 

Carbonate  of  lime,       ..••.....  .I7t 

Migneaia,           ..-•-....-  .436 

Brovrn  oxide  of  manganese,         •        -        -     '  •        -        •        -  .i96 

Phosphorie  acid, .146 

Salphurio  acid, ••  .103 

Potash,                .146 

Soda, .046 

Sand  and  insolable  silicates,        ...•••«.  86  346 

100.438 

No.  763 — Soil.  Ldbded  "  Virgin  ml  from  Ihe  woods  on  the  sub-car- 
boniferous limestone  formation.  Primitive  forest  growth^  large  oaksy 
4*c.;  four  miles  north  of  Campbettsvilley  Taf/lor  county^  Kentucky. ^'^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dark  buff-grey  color.  The  coarse  seive  removed 
from  it  some  ferruginous  and  quartzose  finagments.  Washed  with  water 
it  left  78.63  per  cent,  of  fine  rand,  ftc,  of  which  all  but  9.50  per  cent 
passed  through  the  fine  bolting*cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted 
of  small  fiafcments  of  fossils  and  rounded  ferruginous  and  quartzose 
particles. 

One  thousand  gmins  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  »cid,  gave  up  more  than  four  a%d  a  half 
grains  of  darh-brown  eztrnd^  dried  at  2 12^  F.,  whidi  had  the  following 
eonqHmtimif  y\z: 

Of^irie  and  Yolalila  matterst V  370 

Alttmina,  oxides  of  tfOQ  and  laangaiiese,  andpkoepliates,       -  f .  f 64 

Carbonate  of  lime,    .-        •        •        •  '     -        -  *     -       .-        *  .713 

H^pajmsh         4.      ^       9       ^       ^       m       4       4^      9       •  .161^ 
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Salpharic  acid, -^^^ 

Pouwh, -'86 

Sodft. -047 

Silica, .033 

4.654 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.425  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400''  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.816 

Alumina, .-.-•  8.630 

Oxide  of  iron. 2.910 

CarboaMte  of  lime,        -        -        - .128 

Magnesia,  -----.---•-  .423 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .120 

Phosphoric  acid,          ...- ,106 

Sulphuric  acid,   - -  .067 

Potash, .126 

Soda, , .062 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.330 

Loss,           ....--.---•  .400 

100.000 

Of  these  two  soils,  the  firit  is  slightly  more  fertile  than  the  other. 

TaniBLE   COUNTT. 

No.  764 — Soil.  LtAelcd  ^^  Virgin  soil^  Henry  Tyris^  farm^  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  east  of  Bedford.  Primitive  forest  growth^  beech,  poplar, 
tchite  oah  hicltory  and  blue  ash.  Over  the  magnesian,  earthy  and 
cherly  beds  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formation.  Trimble  county,  Ken- 
tucky ^ 

'^  The  dried  soil  is  of  a  light  buff-grey  color.  It  is  in  a  state  of  very 
fine  division.  Contains  a  little  charcoal.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
73.  per  cent,  of  fine  s«n^,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.10  per  cent,  passed 
through  the  finest  bolting-<5loth.  This  ccarser  portion  consisted  of  axnall 
rounded  quartzose  grains,  with  a  very  few  of  hyaline  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air*dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  and,  left  more  than  three  grains  of  broken 
4xlract^  driedat  212^  F.|  which  bad  the  following  compoMAi0ff|  viz; 
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Orains. 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters, 1.217 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .714 

']larbonate  of  lime,      •-•......  .963 

Magnesia,  ••-... .099 

Julpburie  acid,    --••-••.••  .079 

?otash, .047 

.'^oda, .003 

Jfflica, .260 


3.382 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.50  per  cent  of  moistare  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  folio  wing  compoaiUan: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        • 4.308 

Alamina, -•  2.630 

Oxide  of  iron, 1.990 

'/arbonate  of  lime,       --...•...  .320 

Magnesia,  -----------  .232 

ISrovrn  oxide  of  manganese,         -        •        -        -        •        -        -  .170 

Phosphoric  acid,          .........  .089 

rmlphuric  acid,    --* .033 

j^otash, .213 

r^oda, .047 

Band  and  insoluble  silicates,         • 90.196 


100.127 


!:To.  765 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Soilfrtm  an  old  field,  Henry  Tyria^  farm; 
(same  locality  as  the  last;)  forty  to  fifty  years  in  euUivation;  nowly'^ 
ing  wasiey  and  has  been  for  several  years.  Trimble  county.  Ken- 
tucky^^ 

Dried  soil  darker  colored  than  the  preceding;  (grey-ochreous;  like  a 
sub-soil.)  A  few  fragments  of  cbert^  quartz,  «nd  ferruginous  mineral 
were  removed  from  it  by  the  coarse  seive.  Washed  with  ^ater  it 
lofl  80.07  per  cent,  of /it^  soiad,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.87  per  cent 
(Assed  through  the  finest  bolting*cloth.  This  coarser  porfion  consist- 
ed of  dull  rounded  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral,  with  very  few  of 
olear  and  yellow  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
wfcter  chaigcd  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  ifeor^  imo  and  a  half  grain§ 
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of  huff  extract,  dried  at   212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz : 

Grains, 

Organic  and  yoladle  matters,        •        -                 .        .        .        •  0.67O 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       *        -  .331 

Carbonate  of  lime, .87t> 

Magnesia,  •• .14;> 

Sal phurio  acid,    -        -        -        -        - .11^ 

Potash, .06*J 

Soda, .040 

Silica, .200 

Loss,           ..-....•.--  .064 

2.49i) 

The  air-dri^d  soil  lost  2.45  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organip  and  volatile  matters, 3.434 

Alumina,             2.996 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.890 

Carbonate  of  lime, .220 

Magnesi(\, .291 

Brown  onde  of  manganese,         -        •        •        •-        -        *  .170 

Phosphoric  acid,          -        -        •        -•        •        -        -        -  .096 

Sulphuric  Skcid, .020 

Potash,               .162 

Soda,                   .049 

Sand  and  insolable  silicates,  ..•-...  89.920 

^•^■■■■^^^^■"^ 

100.237 

No.  766 — ScB-soiL.    Labeled  ^^  Sub-soil  from  the  same  old  fidd,  forttf 
to  fifty  years  in  cultivation,  ^c,  4*c.     Trimble  county,  Kentucky. ^^ 

Dried  soil  lighter  colored  than  the  preceding,  (slightly  lighter  thaii 
No.  764,  and  not  so  yellowish  as  No.  765,  which  looks  more  like  a  sub- 
soil than  this  does.)  The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  some  small  an- 
gular fragments  of  ferruginous  sandstone.  Washed  with  water  it  lelt 
75.53  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.83  per  cent  was 
fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  con- 
sisted mainly  pf  dullj^  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of  h}  - 
aline  quartz. 
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One  thoasaad  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  three  grains  of 

Ughtrbvff  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  loliowiug  tomposi- 

tioriy  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -  0.660 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .403 

Carbonate  of  lime,               --  1.630 

Magnesia,           .---.-..--  .C90 

Sulphuric  acid,            -...----.  .071 

Potash, .041 

Soda, .027 

Silica, .«07 

3089 

The  air-dried  snb-soil  gave  up  2.425  per  cent,  of  tnoUture  at  400® 
F.»  dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  compositim: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, •        •  3.136 

Alumina, -..•.  3.470 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.640 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  .170 

Magnesia,  --.. .294 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         ••...-«.  .245 

Phosphoric  acid,          - -  .079 

Sulphuric  acid,    .-- .016 

Potash, .181 

Soda, .028 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         -        -        -        -        -        -        -  90.160 

100.418 
UNION  COUNTY. 

No.  767 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Soil  from  Caseg^s  creek^  on  the  east  side 
of  the  road;  Murray's  farm.  Coal  Measures.  Union  county ,  Een^ 
tuckyy 

Dried  soil  mouse-colored.  Washed  with  water  it  led  82.97  per  cent 
of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.80  per  cent,  passed  through  the 
finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  is  principally  small  rounded 
ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carboni(i  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  grcuns  of  yeUouh 
i^h'grey  eztraetp  dried  at  112^  F.^  which  had  the  Mowing  composition: 
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Graifis, 

Orgaaio  and  volatile  matters,        ••..••-  0.617 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .200 

Carbonate  of  lime, .730 

Magnesia, .-•  ,12S 

Sttlphnric  acid,    -•-- .063 

Potash, .033 

Soda, .066 

Silica,         -.^^ .117 

1.928 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.50  per  oent.  of  moisture^  at  400*  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.720 

Alumina,             -.-..-.-..  3.4t6 

Oxide  of  iron,              2.920 

Carbonate  of  lime,      ..-.--...  .624 

Magnesia,           --...-----  ,630 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          •••....  .950 

Phosphoric  acid,          .-..--.-.  .190 

Sulphuric  acid,            -.        •        -        •        --        •        -        -  .067 

Potash,                .133 

Soda, .104 

SaAd  and  insoluble  silicates,          .......  87.610 

100.319 

No.  768 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^Sub^sml  or  clay^  near  the  salt  weRs,  on 
the  Bald  Hill  fault;  Holland  Lick.  Coal  Measures.  Union  country 
Kentucky.^^ 

Dried  sub-soil  of  a  dark  bufif-grey  color. 

Dried  at  212^  F.,  it  lost  1.80  per  cent  of  moisture  and  had  the  fol- 
lowing composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matjiers,                2.309 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  3.910 

Carbonate  of  lime,               ,690 

Magnesia, ,466 

Sulphuric  acid,            .........  jj4 

Chlorine,               ---rtrr-:?-  .0?Q 

51 
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Potash,  .188 

Soda,  .21S 

6and  and  insolable  silicateB, 02.120 

100.000 

No.  769 — Soil.    Labeled  ^^  Sail  from  remarkable  JkU,  post^^  glades. 

Coal  Measures.     Vfuon  county^  Keniucky.^^ 

Soil  of  a  light  grey-bufif  color.  In  cloddy  lumps.  Sifted  oat^  with 
the  coarse  seive,  some  rounded  ferruginous  concretions  of  the  size  of 
a  large  white  mustard  seed  and  a  small  pebble  of  milky  quartz. 
Washed  with  water  it  left  62.20  per  cent  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  11.47  per  cent,  passed  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This 
coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles^  with  some  of 
hyaline,  milky,  and  red  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 

in  water  chaiged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  a  grain  of  ytHauh 

ish-yrey  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  composi" 

Hon,  viz: 

Grains. 

Organio  and  volatile  matters,       .......  0.SS3 

Alumina,  oxidea  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .190 

Carbonate  of  lime,              ..-..-..  ,o39 

Magnesia,           ....--.-..  ,064 

Salpburic  acid,            ....-.-..  .oi6 

Potash, .037 

Soda, .066 

SUica, .181 

0.866 

The  air-dried  soil,  lost  3.50  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  A6(f  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, -        -  3.333 

Alumina, 4.290 

Oxide  of  iron, 6.366 

Carbonate  of  lime,  a  trace. 

Magnesia,  ---•--•--••  .641 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese^         .......  .495 

Phosphoric  acid,          .....---.  .lej 

0i|lphnric  ae$d,   ----??----  .076 
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Potash, .231 

8#da, ,        •        .  .111 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,                  •••••«  85,330 

Loss, ,..  .066 

100.000 

The  soil,  being  remarkably  deficient  in  lime,  would  no  doubt  be 
much  benefited  by  its  application,  or  that  of  calcareous  marl. 

WABHINGTON  COUNTY. 

No.  770 — Soil.  Leveled  "  Virffin  soil,  from  woods,  on  the  Spirifer,  Or^ 
this  and  Leptcena  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  •  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
formation.  Stephen  C.  BrowfCs  farm,  Pleasant  Grove  settlement, 
Primtive  forest  growth,  large  geUow  poplar  and  beech.  Washington 
county,  Kentucky.''* 

Dried  soil  of  a  yellowish,  light-umber  color.  Washed  with  water  it 
left  85.83  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  3.97  per  cent, 
passed  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
rounded  ferruginous  particles 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  six  and  a  half 
grains  of  brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .......  1.550 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •        •  1.310 

Carbonate  of  lime,  ......••  3.347 

Sttlphurio  acid,  *.......•  ,033 

Potash,  .803 

Soda*  .033 

Biliea, .131 

6.750 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.05  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,           .....••  7.753 

Alumina,       ..•.. 3.790 

Oxide  of  iron,        -•..--.-.-  3.930 

Carbonate  of  lime,          ••••-•••.  .636 

Magnesia,  -           ..•••••-•-  .333 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .496 
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Phospboric  acid» ...--  .488 

Sulpharic  acid,        ••.•.•...-  .084 

Potash,  .•      -        - -        .  .231 

Soda, .030 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,    •        -        •        -        -*        -        -        -82.190 
Loss,  .-•  .040 

100.000 

No.  771 — Soil.  Labeled  ^'Same  soil,  from  afidd  fifty  years  or  more 
in  cuUivationy  {a  field  cleared  by  Gen.  Walton);  Stephen  C.  BrounCs 
farm.  Pleasant  Grove  settlement,  Waskinffton  county,  Kentucky,  ^(?." 

Color  of  the  dried  bqU  somewhat  lighter,  and  more  bufi)  than  that 
of  the  preceding.  The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  a  few  fragments 
of  ferruginous  sandstone.  Washed  with  water  it  left  79.23  per  cent 
of  sand  &c.,  of  which  all  but  7.43  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest 
bolting^loth.  This  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous 
particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  three  and  a  half 

grains  of  grey-bvff  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.;  which  had  the  following 

composition,  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, •  0.863 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manj^ese,  and  phosphates,       •        •  .253 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -        • 2.170 

Magnesia,  -.*-- .090 

Sulpburic  acidi    • --  .027 

Potash,      .        •        * .173 

Soda, .023 

Silica, .123 


^ 


3.712 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.555  percent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  bad  the  following  eompositian: 

Organic  and  yolatile  matters,        •        •        .        .        «        ^        .  5.635 

Alumina,    •'^•-•. 4.615 

Oxide  of  iron,     -.-•»«.....  4.146 

Carbonate  of  lime«      .«.*4*...  .396 

Magnesia, ,233 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese^ •       •  .420 
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Phospborio  acid, .446 

Sulphuric  acid, .067 

Potash, .191 

Soda, .011 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         .......  83.940 

Loss, .002 

100.000 

No.  772 — Sub-boil.  Labeled  ^^  JSub-aail  from  the  same  old  fields  fifty 
years  or  more  in  cultivation.  Stephen  C.  Browiie  farm,  Pleasant 
Grove  settlement,  Washinyton  county,  Kentucky,  4*e." 

Color  of  the  dried  Bub-soil  still  more  buff  and  lighter  than  the  last 
Washed  with  water  it  left  73.93  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  6.37  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This 
coarser  portion  cousisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  to  it  nearly  two  grains  of  light 

greyish-brown  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  compo- 

sition: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        -        .        *        -        -        •  0.383 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        -  .080 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.130 

Magnesia,  ----•• .037 

Sulphuric  acid,    - .-.  .022 

Potash, .035 

Soda, .066 

Silica, .113 

1.865 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  3.45  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F, ; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -        •  3.340 

Alumina, •  4.565 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.385 

Carbonate  of  lime, .222 

Magnesia, -  .308 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .•-•...  .345 

Phosphoric  acid, .-..  ,345 
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Salphoric  acid»   •-.-•-•••.  .042 

Potash, .160 

Soda,          -. ••  .038 

Sand  and  insolable  silicates,         -        -        •        •        -        -        -  86.175 

Loss, .074 

100.000 

The  ioflaence  of  the  fifty  yeais  cultivation  of  the  old  field,  is  evi- 
dently shown  in  the  above  analyses,  every  ingredient  of  the  soil  having 
been  j  diminished,  exoept  the  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  sand  and 
insoluble  silicates.    The  sub-soil  is  not  as  rich  as  the  surfitce  soil. 

No.  773 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Virgin  soil;  Wm.  LyntotCs  woocb pasture, 
Bouthrwest  side  of  Beech  fork  of  Salt  river.  Lower  Silurian  forma- 
tion.    Washington  country  Kentucky.*^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish-bu£f  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  77.47 
per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  3.40  per  cent  passed 
through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consists  of  small 
rounded  ferruginous  concretions,  with  a  few  of  chert 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearlg  four  grains  of  reddish- 
brown  extract,  dried  at  212  F.,  which  has  the  following  eompaM'/to%  viz: 

Chains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 1.170 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        •  .650 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.617 

Magnesia,           -..•-.-...  .094 

Sulphuric  acid, .046 

Potash, *-  .818 

Soda, .040 

Silica, -  .148 

3.982 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.30  per  cent  o£ moisture  at  400""  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volaUle  matters,        -        -        -        -        -        •        *  4.576 

Alumina, 3.440 

Oxide  of  iron, tMO 

Carbonate  of  lime, *  .Stf 

Magnesia, •-  -388 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •        •        •        •        -*•        -  .170 

Phosphoric  acid, *-  -IW. 
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Bulpburio  aoid, .087 

Potash, T .164 

Soda, .021 

Sand  and  insoluble  sUicates, -        -  87.410 

Loss, -        -  .266 

100.000 

No.  774 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Sarne  sM^from  an  old fieldj  fifty  yeau  in 
cultivation;  Wm.  Lynton^s  farm;  south-west  side  of  Beech  fork  of 
Salt  river.     Washington  county,  Kentucky,  4*c." 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish-bufi  color  lighter  than  that  of  the  preceding. 
Washed  out  of  it  69.07  per  cent  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but 
5.43  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarse 
portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles^  with  a  few  of 
chert 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  three  and  a  half 
grains  of  brownish  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition,  viz: 

Grains* 
Organic  and  volatile  matters,  ...••••  1.070 

Alnroina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,         •        -  .497 

Carbonate  of  lime,        •••••.••-  .387 

Magnesia,  ..•.•••.••  .loO 

Sulphuric  acid,      -...-....-  .066 

Potash, .034 

Soda, 032 

Silica, .181 

2.306 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.15  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.^  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters, 3.066 

Alumina, -  3.016 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.390 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .........  .222 

Magnesia, .344 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •        •        •        -        -        -        -  .176 

Phosphoric  acid, .161 

Sulphuric  a^id,            .069 
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Potaah, .IS2 

Boda, -  .035 

Band  and  insoluble  silicates, 89.070 

Loss, - .S42 

100.000 

No.  775 — Sob-soil.  Labeled  ^^ Subsoil  of  the  same  old  field,  Hfty 
years  in  cultivation;  Wm.  Lynton^s  farm,  ^c.,  ^c  Washington 
county^  Kentucky.^^ 

Dried  sub-soil  of  a  greyish-buff  color,  lighter  than  that  of  the  two 
preceding.  Washed  out  of  it  66.70  per  cent  o^  fine  sand,  4*c.,  of 
which  all  but  3.97  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth. 
This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of  rounded  ferru^nous  parti- 
cles, with  a  few  of  chert 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  a  little  more  than  a  grain 
and  a  half  of  grey-hiiff  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  fol- 
lowing composition,  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  yolatile  matters,       •••••-.  0.630 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        •  .450 

Carbonate  of  lime,              -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  .187 

Magnesia,           ----•.....  .066 

Sulphuric  acid,            •.....•••  .045 

Potash,                .037 

Soda, .038 

Silica,                 .187 

1.640 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  2.89  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 2.894 

Alumina, 3.565 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.440 

Carbonate  of  lime,               .145 

Magnesia, .443 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .170 

Phosphoric  acid, .129 
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Sulphuric  acid,            --.•.....  ,077 

Potash,                .128 

Soda,                   .062 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 89.020 

100.000 

The  remarks  appended  to  the  preceding  set  of  soils  apply  pretty 
fully  to  these  also. 

WOODFORD   COUNTF. 

No.  776 — ^Limestone.  Labeled  ^^Lowest  rock  in  the  bhif  at  ShryockU 
ferry;  Kentucky  river;  Versailles  road;  Woodford  county^  Ken^ 
iucky.     Lower  Silurian  formation.^^ 

A  greyish  drab-colored,  fine  granular  limestone;  homogeneous  in 
structure;  with  no  appearance  of  fossils  in  the  specimen  analyzed. 
Under  the  lens  appearing  to  be  made  up  of  pretty  pure,  fine,  crystal- 
line grains.     Powder  yellowish-white. 

Specific  gravity, 8.65fi 

Dried  at  212°  F.,  the  powdered  rock  lost  0.40  per  cent,  of  moiBture. 

CompoMttian,  dried  at  212"*  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,           -        •  69.86  ■-  33.59  per  cent,  of  Xtm. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,   •        •  36.64  ■■  17.44  per  cent,  of  Jio^nesi^ 
Alumina,  p:(:ides  of  iron    and 

manganese,  and  phosphates,  '  .08 

Salphuric  acid,        -        -        -  .16 

Potash,           -        -        -        -  .40 

Soda,      .        -        r        •        •  .08 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,     -  t.48 

100.60 

A  pretty  pure  magnesian  limestone,  which  promises  to  be  a  dumble 

building  material;  resembles,  in  composition,  the  building  stone  from 

Grimes'  and  the  neighboring  quarries  in  Fft^etfie  ppunt^,  on  the  Ken? 

tucky  river. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OBSEETATIONS  ON  THE  QEOLOOT  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  GBEENTJP  COUNTT. 

In  my  preyious  report  on  the  progress  of  that  part  of  the  Geotofp- 
cal  Survey  of  Kentucky  confided  to  my  direction,  the  observations  of 
Greenup  county  were  set  forth  to  the  extent  they  had  been  made  up 
to  that  time. 

During  the  present  season,  corps  No.  3,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Edward  Mylotte,  has  extended  the  field  work.  The  topogiaphy  and 
geography  of  that  county  has  been  completed,  except  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  western  margin  of  the  county,  including  only  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  longer  branches  of  Tygert's  creek.  The  topographioai 
work  has  been  extended  also  across  Garter  county,  east  of  Little  Sandy 
river,  as  well  as  some  distance  into  lAwrence  county.  For  the  extent 
and  completeness  of  this  work,  I  refer  to  the  nnp  of  the  survey  ao« 
companying  this  part  of  my  rq>ort 

The  obstfvations  on  the  eastern  coal  and  iron  region  made  last  year 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous,  or  in  such  close  connection,  as  to  wai^ 
lant  any  safe  general  conclusions.  The  observations  for  the  strati- 
gmphicsl  and  geological  features  of  this  district  have  been  very 'much 
extended  during  the  present  season,  and  a  few  deductions  of  a  geneml 
chaiaetdr  are  here  presented. 

1.  That  the  margin  of  the  Eastern  Goal-field  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
west,  neariy  coincided  with  the  ridge  of  higk  land  dividing  the  waters 
of  Tygert's  and  Kinniconick  creeks;  and  on.  the  north  the  margin  line 
neariy  ccnnqided  with  the  present  Hne  of  the  Ohio  river,  fimn  the 
mouth  o£  the  Scioto  river  to  the  month  of  Little  Sandy  river. 

2.  That  the  disturbing  forces,  operating  during  the  deposition  of  the 
carboniferous  formation  of  Greenup  and  Garter  counties  acted  witti 
Tery  great  eneigy  along  this  margin,  and  that  it  was  sustained  neariy 
at  the  level  of  the  water  ot  the  then  existii^  sea,  d«ing  the  whole 
carboniferous  period. 

3.  That  the  greatest  subsidence  occurred  to  the  sontk-east  and  south- 
west, Smxk  the  mouth  of  Little  Sandy. 
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4.  That  the  sea  bottom,  at  the  period  immediately  succeeding  each 
subsidence,  was  veiy  unequal,  and  waving,  making  long  troughs  and 
ridges  alternately;  and  that,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  this  condition 
existed  at  every  subsidence,  with,  however,  this  difference — the  ridges 
of  one  period  seldom  agreeing  with  those  of  the  period  immediately 
pseceding  it,  and  not  unfrequently  the  ridges  of  one  period  lie  diagon- 
ally across  the  waves  of  the  preceding  one. 

5.  That  as  these  periods  of  depression,  and  upheaval,  succeeded 
each  other,  the  rushing  currents  of  water  frequently  wasted  and  car- 
ried away  part  of  a  bed  and  deposited  the  wasted  materials  in  another 
place. 

6.  That  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  several  beds  of  iron 
stones,  was  one  of  general  submeigence,  proved  by  the  continuity  of 
the  beds  over  wide  areas. 

7.  The  character  of  the  beds  were  much  modified  by  the  currents, 
sometimes  transporting  and  mixing  sand,  and  other  transported  nmte- 
rials,  with  the  ferruginous  deposits,  and  sometimes  sweeping  the  beds 
previously  formed,  either  entirely  away,  or  leaving  them  merely  in 
holes  and  pockets,  formed  by'  the  inequalities  of  the  original  sea 
bottom. 

8.  That  the  final  upheaving  force,  by  which  these  measures  were 
raised  to  the  position  they  now  occupy,  many  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  present  seas,  produce^  by  lines  of  finacture,  along  which 
the  course  of  the  larger  streams  was  determined,  as  wdl  as  a  majority 
of  the  branches  and  drains,  notwithstanding  tl)e  immense  denudation, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  branch,  or  stream,  has  been  produced 
alone  by  the  wasting  force  of  running  water. 

9.  That  tiie  forces  producing  the  final  elevation  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures of  Greenup  and  Gavter  counties,  acting  in  lines  of  unequal  force, 
has  raised  the  high  lands  between  the  larger  streams  into  ridges  of 
curved  and  bent  looks,  and  associated  materials — always  making  the 
dividing  ridge  between  parallel  streams  higher  fipom  the  bed  of  the 
stream  to  the  top  of  tiie  ridge,  than  the  thickness  of  the  rocks,  ftc^ 
composing  the  ridge ;  the  height  of  the  hills  always  exceeding  ihe 
thickness  of  the  rocks,  by  the  amount  of  the  dip  of  the  rooks  from 
the  center  of  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Further- 
more, the  waves  producing  the  main  %nd  subordinate  ridges,  h^ye  Iteen 
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crossed  by  a  force  which  has  ihro¥m  the  great  hills  into  waves  of  greair 
er  or  less  length.  This  last  force  appears  generally  to  have  crossed 
the  lines  of  the  first  waves  nearly  at  right  angles.  In  a  few  instances^ 
instead  of  waves  and  ondalations,  fiiolts  have  been  produced.  It  is  to 
the  effect  of  these  two  lines  of  undolatory  motions,  that  are  to  be 
traced  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  country — ^the  '^  low 
gaps ;''  at  which  places  the  main  ridges  are  nearly  severed,  sometimes 
bent  down,  and  sometimes  broken  by  a  fault ;  in  which  one  side  of 
the  gap  appears  to  hold  the  normal  height  of  the  ridge,  while  the  other 
side  has  fidlen  towards  the  gap,  from  75  to  300  feet.  The  faults  are 
the  exception,  the  waving  and  bent  stratification  is  the  rule. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  preceding  propositions,  it  will 
be  seen  that  each  hill  and  valley  of  this  country  becomes  in  itself  a 
special  study.  There  are  a  few  rules  which  have  been  found  useful  in 
the  investigation  of  this  country.  If  the  measures  are  not  exposed, 
there  are  iu  them  several  beds  of  alternately  soft  and  hard  materials, 
marking  the  hills  with  a  succession  of  benches.  The  line  of  dip,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  is  with  the  line  of  the  creeks  and  valleys.  The  dip 
is  also  nearly  always  from  the  centre  of  the  ridges  towards  the  valleys. 
Pine  trees  universally  mark  the  debris  of  coarse  sandstones.  Spruce 
and  hemlock  locally  marks  the  millstone  grit  Chestnut  oak  always 
marks  heavy  deposits  of  clay.  These  characteristics  have  a  local  appli- 
cation, and  will  hold  good  in  the  Coat  Measures  of  Greenup  and  Gaiter 
counties. 

The  sandstones  at  the  top  of  the  Knobstone  formation  produces  pine. 
The  next  sandstone  in  the  ascending  series,  producing  this  tree,  is  the 
mass  over  the  coal  at  Clinton  Furnace,  and  upper  bed  at  Ashland.  The 
third  sandstone,  in  ascending  order,  marked  by  pine,  is  the  sandstone 
over  the  bed  called  the  limestone  ore  of  Laurel,  Steam  and  Caroline 
Furnaces.  There  is  still  another  sandstone  marked  by  its  belt  of  pine 
trees.  This  last  lies  high  in  the  hills,  and  has  been  observed  in  but 
few  places.  A  small  point  of  a  ridge  at  the  head  of  Key's  creek,  on 
the  rounded  hill  south  of  the  Pike,  near  Mr.  Scott's,  on  the  highest 
points  at  the  head  of  Stinson's  creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Caroline  Fur- 
nace^  and  at  the  head  of  Indian  creek,  are  the  only  places  where  this 
member  has  been  noticed. 


•■•-..  — 
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8TBAT»}BAPHICAL  ABBAKGEBiENT  AND  EQUlYAIiENT  BEDS  OF  BIFKEBNT  iQ- 

CALITIB8. 

The  following  sections  wiH  partially  exhibit  the  changes  in  equivar 
lent  membeis,  and  may  serve  as  the  key  by  which  the  beds  of  oie  may 
be  traced  along  the  sides  of  the  valleys,  and  sought  for  in  their  tzue 
geological  horizon.  It  is  to  be  observed,  howeTer,  that  the  character 
of  the  ores  and  associated  materials  are  much  changed,  even  in  incon- 
siderable distances.  The  horizontal  place  of  a  given  bed  is,  also,  much 
modified  from  a  given  locality.  On  descending  a  brandi  the  bed  is 
found  to  descend  with  the  line  of  the  valley.  It  may  be  expected 
that  the  bed  will  be  found  occupying  a  higher  position  on  ascending 
the  same  valley.  Further,  as  the  line  of  stiatification  curves  with  the 
line  of  the  sag  of  the  ridges^  so  the  ore  beds  are  also  depressed  with 
the  rocks  between  which  they  lie. 


No. 

1. 

Sfction  of  the  measure$  at  £enton  I\ima€4. 

i 

1 

i 

Inches. 

4fiO 

99 

Corered  gpaoe. 

M 

i 

0  0     0  0  o 

S7 

6 

Scattered  patches  of  kidney  ore. 
Micmceons  Mndetone  and  eandj  shales. 

1    1 

SS' 

1    1    1 

13 

7 
15 

6 

Sandstone  beds  used  in  bnildlng  furnace  stack. 

Bed  of  clar,  probabW  the  waste  of  clay  slate. 

Top  hill  <*Block  ore.'^  Soft,  with  licht  colored  ochrCons  specks. 

Coyered  space,  probablj,  slate  and  shales. 

Top  of  seren  feet,  kidney  ore  beds. 

^■v^r* 

1   1 

117^ 

1      1     1 

'     • 

iNM 

»r 

0  0  O  0  0 

<«  Little  Block"  ore,  4  to  6  Inches  thick. 

0     O  0  0 

Space,  with  shale. 

sra" 

1    1    t 

•<  Rough  Block,"  9  to  18  Inches  thick. 

5 

Sandj  shales. 

1     1 

svr 

I 

n 

6 

1 

«•  Hearth  Rock"  beds. 

356 

1   II 

16 

11 

Rong)i»  coane  sandstone. 

SIT 

1 

7 

9 

Ore  bed  resting  on  the  mib-oaiboBlfilvons  lisaestoM  at  Boone 
and  Kenton  rnmaceSi 

)   1   1 

1    1 

im 

L^     t^     L, 

u    u 

Sub-oaiboaiferovs  limestone* 

L^      L^     L. 

TT 

1     1     1 

938 
10 

0 

Knob  freestone  and  shale*  eqolTalent  to  ^  moks  of  Triptoli 

1     1 

and  KlnniooDick  creeks. 
Base  of  ftimaoe  stack,  resting  on  Knobsloao  beds. 

1     1     1 

1 

Bed  of  White  Osk  creek. 
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JVb.  S.    SMiOn  qf  tk$  nuasurei  equivalent  to  iho$e  ai  JBm/em  Ikiriuiee  us  eeen  iu 
Zawrei  Fumaee,     See  nuq>  of  Oreewiip  cmmtyfoTrdaUvepoeiiwn  of  jineee. 


4fi6 

m 


isr 


399 

3i9 
814 


313 


950 


SIT 


ISS 


"n 


TT 


6 


T 
T 


T 


IB?      T 


m — r 


10 


T 


T 


I      I      I 

J L 


i»r 


I   I 


rri 


7^ 


o  o  o  o  o 


I    I    I 


I    I 


I    I    I 


t    I    I 


I   I   I 


tVt 


o  o  o  o  o 


I   I   I 


T^ 


0  0  0  0  0 


T~n 


III 


89 


4 
IT 


IF^ 


38 


10 


1 
15" 


30 


91 


15 


37 


10 


10 


30 


43 


17 


.a 


6 


T 


T 


•• 


Top  of  hills.    The  npper  89  fMt  local ;  cappiog  oid  j  a  few  of 
the  hills. 

Corered  space,  probabl j  days.    TiiBber»  eheslniit  oak. 

Dark  argillaoeooa  shales,  Tarying  fiom  4  to  30  feet 
Sandstone,  fine  grained.    This  rode  is  local,  and  rariet  from 

a  few  inehea  In  thfokness,  to  95  or  30  feet  thick,  frequently 

pebbly. 
Dark  day,  fron  1  to  30  foot. 

Limestone  ore.    Bohtr  Bmnk.  "^ 

Coal  1  inch  to  4  inches  thick. 

Under  clay,  from  1  to  4  feet  thick. 

Slope,  with  shale  and  sandstone  at  baao,  from  1  to  lOfeellhlck. 


PImeeef  IM md Bfitk  8mkk Bunke. 
Top  of  bench,  probably  sandstone. 

Clay  bed. 
Sandy  shales. 

Hard  Sandstone. 

Sandy  and  clay  shales. 

Clay  bed. 

Sandy  shales. 


Bed  of  flag  stone. 

Black  day  shale  4  to  5  feet. 

Shaley  sandstones  16  feet. 

Soft  coarse  sandstone,  eqairalent  to  the  bed  used  at  Raccoon 

Fvmace  for  bosh  stone. 
Lower  pari  strongly  marked  by  obliqne  lines  of  depodtion. 

Drab  mioadons  sandy  shales. 

Thin  bed  3  to  5  inches    sandy,  kidney  and  btock  ores. 

Dtab,  umAf,  niaadOTtaad  clay  shales,  altomatliig. 
CoTcred  space. 
Drab  sandy  shales. 

HearHislone  bed  of  Lanrel  Pomace,  equiyalent  bed  nsed  at 

Raccoon  Furnace  for  hearth  rock. 
Lower  part  shaley  sandstone. 

Lowest  ore  bed  known  at  Laurel  Furnace. 
Rough  blocks,  and  generally  mmdy. 

Bfaatey  Mmdstonottid  shales. 
Sandstone. 


*TUt  fcek  hat  beeft  vaed.for  hearth* 
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FUgBtoMS.  tliinb«M,9  to  6  inches  thlek. 

Sandfione. 

Top  of  ■tack,  Laurel  Farnaee. 

Thin  beded  bard  aaadatone. 
IKs  feet  ledfc. 

ScTcn  feet  Icdgt. 
Eight  feet  ledge. 

Nine  feet  ledge. 

Lowest  rock  seen  at  liaorel,  50  feet  below  the  fop  of 

Probable  eqniTalent  of  the  millstone  grit. 
Locally  a  bed  of  shales  and  small  coal. 
Fire  clay. 

•Snb-carboniferons  limestone. 


•See  Secaons  Nos.  13»  1  and  16. 


No.  3.     Stctvon  ai  Raccoon  Fuma€€,from  Buecoon  artek  towards  the  nortkwHt. 
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Femiginons  oooglomerato,  "poor  ore,"  top  of  dlTidlngrl4ge 
between  Raccoon  and  Alcorn  creeks. 

Place  of  Ummi9W  •re  Ms  of  LanreU  Steam,  and  Caroline 

Furnaces. 
CoTcred  space,  mosU  j  argUlaeeons  shales. 

Shalct  sandstone  and  day  beds  exposed  at  THplett's  bank. 

Company's  ore  bank,  10  inches  to  8  feet. 

fPlaoeof  principal  ore  beds  ot  Raccoon  and  Bullhloe  Fvmacss. 

Thin  beded,  soft  mlcaeeons  sandstone. 

BlniTof  hesTy  sandstone,  top  and  bottom  thin  beded ;  mid* 
die  of  the  mass  Tcry  thick  beded,  composed  of  coarse  an- 
gular sand  and  qnarU  pebbles,  marked  by  femigUioas  belli 
and  patehes. 

Locally  a  thin  coal. 

CoTcred  spacoi  soft  beds, mostly  argtllaeeois  shales. 

tThe  horiionul  podUon  occupied  byequlralent  «»  ^;,«  •^'^I^^^r  thw:  "Broiwn 
Bttk."  »5  feet,  "Company  Bank,"  340  feet,  ^  Tipton  Bank,"  350  feet.  AU  these  iOfMl 
openings  aio  In  one  hUl,  sM  aio  highest  to  the  weit»  or  head  of  the  creek. 
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Sandy  thalcs,  part  of  the  bed  mioaceooa. 
Thickt  obacarely  beded,  eery  aoft  aandatone. 

Soft  aandatone,  beddlDg  well  marked. 

Saadj  ahalea. 

Sandy,  poor  ore,  6  inehee  thick,  (not  worked.) 

CoTered  epace,  showing  in  seTeral  places,  tbin  bedded,  muddy 


IP 
ay 


eandatonea  and  sandy  shales 

Coarse  sandstone,  evenly  beded. 

Hearth  rook  of  Raoooon  Furnace,  18  Inches  thick. 

Shale. 

Rock  need  in  oonetmeUon  of  stack,  18  Inches  thick*  rough 
and  ferrnginous  when  weathered. 

Sandy  shales,  with  a  few  beds  of  sandstone  Intercalated. 

Locally  day  band,  with  thin  coal. 
Thin  beded  soft  sandstone  and  shales. 

CoTored  space,  mostly  sandy  shales. 

Sandy  ore,  here  4  inches,  }^  of  a  mile  east,  18  Inches  thick. 

Sandstone  soft  and  imperfectly  beded. 

Ash  colored  and  dark  grey  sandy  shales    with  a  few  thin 
■earns  of  argHlaceous  shale. 

Bed  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Dark  grey  shales,  bed  of  Racooon  creek. 


Bottom  of  pit  8  feet  deep,  bed  of  chert  and  slllelons  Are  elay» 
resting  on  sab-earboniferoua  limestone  t 


9>See  seetiont  Noe.  15  and  16. 
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So,  4.     SecUan  at  Steam  Furnace,  from  stack  to  Carrington  hank,  eouthweet- 

wardlff. 
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ClAj  and  oUj  shales. 


Utile  block  ore. 

Clay  bed,  with  kidney  ore,  ores  not  regularij  bedded. 

Coarse  sandstone  and  conslomeraite,  orer  Carrington,  or 
"Drift  Bank.*' 

Claj  orer  limestone  ore  bed,  from  one  Inehto  30  feel  thick. 

Limeetone  ore,  Carrington  Bank.    The  ore  bed  rariee  is 
thickneas  fton  %  inch  to  4  feet  thiclL. 

Limestone  used  as  a  flaxing  material.    On  the  Steam  Fnc- 
nace  lands  it  Tariea  in.  thickness  from  one  inch  to  8  feet. 

Clay  beds  orcr  diggings  wesi  side  of  ridge. 

Corered  space,  probably  clay  shale. 

Claj  shales,  probably  dupliMte  of  the  abOTC. 

Ore  beds,  block  and  kidney,  from  6  to  15  inches  thick,  rest- 
ing on  day  cmuining  blaek  carbonaceoas  banda* 

Sandstone. 

Clay  shale. 

Shales  and  shaley  sandstones,  alternating  with  beds  of  sand* 
stone  from  12  to.l4  Inches  tUdc. 

Top  of  sandstone  aboTC  ore  diggings,  ealted  *'UttIe  BiodL" 
ore. 

Clay  and  ndcaceoas  sandy  shalci  exposed  in  ruts  in  the  rosd. 

Goal  (?)  dirt,  covered  hf  black  bitnminovs  diale. 
Under  day. 

Clay  shale,  with  intercalated  beds  of  moddy  sandy  shales. 

Sandstone. 

Qaarry  near  Clerk's  house. 
Oflce  doori 
Bed  of  branch. 


•EqniTalent  to  the  main  oro  beds  of  Raccoon  and  Bdfaloe  Fnmaoea;  and  the  Bock  Smith 
and  Red  Banks  of  Lanrel  Furnace. 

fEqulTalent  to  the  ooal  on  Indian  ran— also,  the  coal  at  Caroline  Furnace,  and  the  upper 
ooal  of  Clinton  Furnace. 


TOPOQRAPaiOAL  BBPORT  OP  OBOLOGICAL  SOBTST.  dSS 

Xo.  6.  Siction/roM  the  uett  tide  of  Little  Sandff  river,  ttartitiff  at  174  feet  of 
leetion  No.  6,  the  bottom  of  this  terJion  beii^ /tiled  from  leetion  takta  on  Iha 
eatt  ride  of  the  river,  at  Dr.  Spalding's  coal,  tnjirst  hill  eottlh  of  Oreenupf 
buTff.  — 
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Top  of  bill. 

Co*rae  laDdstone,  ooDtaiaiDg  pebbln  uid  fermgini 

S«adf  «h«lM,  and  oovervd  Bptee. 

Hard)  coins  undstoDe,  v«>tb«ripg  Intoimall  holei,  "boB*7? 
comb  unditoDe." 


H»rd  (blck  bedded  MndaloDe. 


Ekoditone,  equWalent  U  Uiat  al  174  feet,  ia  Sea.  No.  & 

CoTorad  ipacB,  landj  and  gU)'  ihalet  T 

Do  re  colored  aand;  ihalsa. 

BUnmtcou  ibalea. 

Coal. 

SUioloiu  andet  cU;. 


Sandy  aod  olaj  ^alet. 


Fire  clay.  7 1«  10  feet  thick,  (raad  way.} 
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No,  6      Section  east  side  of  Little  Sandy  river  starting  at  surface  of  pooi^ 

8  feet  above  low  water  of  the  Ohio  river. 
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Top  of  hills  on  the  east  side  of  Little  Sand  j  lirer. 
Sandstone. 

Sandj  shale,  sUSned  wiUi  femiglnoiis  matter. 
HeaTj  sandstone. 


Coarse  sandstone,  conuining  quarts  pebbles,  etpeciallj  at 
the  junction  of  the  beds;  conuining  also  much  '*^l  ere." 


Coarse  grej  sandstone. 

Corered  space,  composed  of  sandy  and  elajr  shales;  6  to  8 
feet  of  sandstone  exposed  at  the  base  of  the  mass. 

Soft  sandstone,  weathering  into  circular  caTltiei.    Eqnfra- 
lent  of  rock  at  234  feet,  section  No.  5. 

Heavy  compact  sandstone. 

Black  bituminoas  shale. 

Thin  coal, said  to  be  8  inches  thick. 

Thin  sandy  shales,  space  partial  It  corered. 

See  section  No.  5,  for  deutis  of  'this  space. 

Place  of  174  feet  in  section  No.  5. 


Covered  space,  prindpally  shale  and  shaley  sandstone,  with 
a  UUU  coal  in  the  upper  50  feet    See  sec.  No.  5. 

Road  from  Oreenupsburg  to  Raccoon  Furnace. 
Covered  space,  shales  and  clay. 

•Knobstone  in  place— wedge  shaped  ledges. 


•The  millflto&e  grit  and  sub-oarboniferons  limestone  ai«  both  abteiit 
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No.  7.     Section  at  Caroline  Furnace, 
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Top  of  bills  loaUiWMl  of  tbo  faniftee-^tho  diving  ridge  bo- 
tween  Indian  creek,  end  (be  branebet  emptjiog  into  tbo 
Obio. 


Rougb  (•  Thp  HUl  Blodk,"  8  to  15  inebes  tbiek,  nnder  kidney 

ore. 

Sbales  and  tanditone. 

Covered  space. 

Argillaceooi  sbale. 

Soft  sandstone* 

Covered  space,  place  of  limestone  ore,  and  limestone. 

Sandstone,  probably  slipped  from  above. 


10 


1() 


36 
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37 


10 


8  I  Argillaceous  shale. 


Bed  of  fire  clay  (t) 

Place  of  ore  bed  at  Steam  Furnace,  at  159  feet.  See  section 
No.  4.  Equivalent  to  the  main  beds  at  fiufialoe  and  Rac- 
coon Furnaces. 

Ore  digj;[iDg9— no  bed  found,  somo  loose  ore  (torn  "KsMSfene 
wrt,*"  at  168  feet  8  inches* 

Soft  sandy  shales. 

Clay  bed  at  base  of  "bench." 

Black  clav  bed,  from  2  to  4  feet  thick. 
Piece  of  CUnion  PutnM  eoei(T) 

Shale  beds,  and  covered  space. 
Sandstone. 

Black  shales. 
♦Coal. 

Under  clay. 

Sandy  shales.    Bed  of  branch  at  stack. 


•EqniTtlent  to  the  8tar>  Steam,  and  Clinlon  Fumacet,  and  Indian  oreek  coal  beds. 
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No.  8.     Section  at  Clinton  Furnace.* 
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Top  of  hill  north  of  foraace. 

Red  clay. 

"Top  bill*'  eandBtone,  8  to  10  feet  thick,  Bometimes  filled 
with  pebbles.    Horizon  of  fine  trtet. 

"  Top  hill*'  ore,  8  to  15  inches  thick. 
Sandstone. 

Yellow  sandj  shale. 
Sandstone. 

Sandy  shales. 

FoBsiliferous  sandstone,  shells  conrerted  into  lime.  **BtUtf4 
Umettone.*' 

Sandv  shale. 

Band  of  black  argillaceous  shale.        \ 

Brownish  red  fire  clay. 

*'  Red  hlotk  ore,^*  equivalent  to  limestone  ore  of  Steam»  Caro- 
line, Belle  Fonte,  and  Laurel  Furnaces,  formiag  the  so- 
called  15  feet  red  streak. 

Sandy  shale. 

Band  of  red  clay,  probably  slipped  from  abore. 

Whitish  argillaceous  shale. 
Sandy  shale. 

Sandy  shale. 

Sandstone. 

Shaley  sandstone. 

Kidney,  and  '*  baaimrd  Umettone  ore,"  8  to  10  inchea  thick. 

Sandy  shale. 

Sandstone,  18  inches  thick. 
Sandy  shale. 

Sandstone,  one  foot  thick. 
Sandy  shale. 

Sandstone.  ~     - 

Shales. 

«*  LUtU'Blue  Block,*' 

Clay  shale,  roof  of  "  CUnUm  eoal," 


*Thi8  section  was  given  in  the  first  part  of  my  report.    It  is  again  Introduced  for  the  imr- 
pote  of  •bowing  the  change  of  equivalent  mMrareti  in  Ibort  dlitances. 
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Coal,  equi Talent  to  coal  mined  at  fnrnaev. 
Under  clay. 

Sandy  ahale. 

Sandstone. 

Locally  a  bed  of  ironstone. 

Sandstone  and  sandy  sbale. 

♦Coal. 

Clay  parting. 
Coal. 
Under  clay. 


♦This  coal ,  which  is  foand  in  the  cistern  at  Clinton  Furnace,  is  undoubtedly  the  equivalenl 
of  tbe  coal  with  the  clay  mu-ting  at  Stor  Furnace,  the  lower  ooal  at  Cattletabufg,  the  lower 
coal  at  the  William's  creek  Tunnel,  and  tbe  main  Ashland  coal. 


No.  9.     Section  on  Gum  branch  and  Straight  creekj  Mount  Savage  Iron 

WorkSy  Carter  county. 
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Top  of  hill  near  iron  road. 
Clay  on  top  of  sandstone. 

Heavy  sandstone,  equivalent  of  the  sandstone  capping  sec* 

No.  8. 

Sandstone  partially  exposed. 
Covered  space,  shale  and  clay  beds. 

Argillaceous  shale,  highest  point  in  the  road. 

Red  band  of  clay,  place  of  ore  bed,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hill. 

Wasted  ore,  yellow  band  of  clay. 

Clay. 

Soft  sandy  shale. 

Red  band  of  clay. 
Yellow  band  of  clay. 


Rough,  or  "Uve  bUoek  ore." 

Sandstone. 

Loose  kidney  ore  diggings. 

Covered  space. 

Place  of  limestone  ore-7- 
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Sandy  shales  and  soft  sandslone. 
Bituminous  shale. 

Black  clay. 

Whitish  clay. 
Covered  space. 

Red  clay. 

Whitish  day. 
Ore  digginM. 
Top  of  sandstone,  18  inohes  tbiek* 

Top  of  a  sandstone  20  inches  thick. 

Three  beds  of  black  and  white  day,  alternating. 

Yellow  sandy  shale. 

Bed  of  black  day.    Coal  7 

White  clay.                  ^ 

Sandy  and  day  shale* 

Band  of  yellow  clay. 
Band  of  white  clay. 

Two  ledges  ef  sandstone,  20  inches  thick,  over  shale. 

Two  ledges  of  sandstone,  15  inches  thick,  OTcr  shale. 
Saody  shale. 

Sandy  shale. 

Covered  space* 

Bed  of  branch. 
Sandstone. 

Grey  shale.                                ^ 

Bitominoas  shale* 
Coal. 

Under  day. 
Sandstonei 
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No.  10.     Section  on  Whetstone  creek,  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Raccoon 

Furnace  Company, 
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Top  of  the  hill. 

Rough  coana  Bandstone,  eonkaining  quartz  pebbles. 

Place  of  limestone  ore,  equivalent  of  the  Baker  bank. 

Covered  space*  waste  of  shale  beds,  loose  ore  scattered  over 
the  surface. 

Covered  space,  sandstones  partially  exposed  in  the  npper  fire 
feet. 

Steep  bank  sandstone? 

Steep  bank  sandstones,  partiall  j  exposed. 

Covered  space. 

Covered  space,  occasionally  exposing  shalej  sandstone  and 
clay  shale. 

Loose  kidney  ore,  3  to  5  inches  thick. 

Clay  shale. 

*Bed  of  ore,  composed  of  three  members. 

Sandstone  and  sandy  shale. 

Covered  space,  shale  bedst 

Coal  3  to  5  inches  thick,  imperfect. 
Under  clay. 

Iron  ore,  resting  on  the  subcarbonlferons  tHmestone. 
Rocks  of  the  knobstone  series. 


•This  bed  has  a  block  from  6  to  14  inches  thick  lyin^  above  a  flat  kidney  ore  from  2  to  4  inch* 
es  thick,  covered  by  a  layer  of  kidney  ore  from  3  to  6  inches  thick.  Where  this  bed  had  been 
opened  the  layers  of  ore  were  quite  regular. 

tThe  rocks  of  the  millstone  grit  series  are  absent. 
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No.  1 1 .     Seciioa  on  lite  norihwesl  side  of  Coal  creek,  on  Ute  lands  of  the 

Rcfccoon  Furnace  Company, 
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Shale  auil  clay  siaie. 
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Black  bitumiooua  ahale  with  2  to  3  inches  of  coal. 
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Steep  slope,  ahowiug  sandatone  ledges  at  aereral  points. 
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Shale  and  rongfa  thin  bedded  sandstone. 
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Place  of  ora  bed. 

1    1    1 

Cave  sandatone  of  Coal  creek. 
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Sandj  shales,  containing  a  few  interrapted  bands  of  eoal. 

38 

Thin  sandy  shale  imperfecti?  seen. 

6 

Bed  of  fire  clay. 

Q 

1      1      1 

*Knob  sandstone. 

1       1 

1      1      1 

Bed  of  Coal  creek. 

*The  beds  of  millstone  grit  and  sub-carboniferooB  limestone  are  absent. 
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No.  It,  Sections  exhibiting  the  chanf^cs  in  the  character  of  the  equivalent 
of  the  ore  bed  prijicipally  relied  upon  for  ores  at  Raccoon  and  Buffalo 
Furnaces.     *'  Island  Bank^  Buffalo  Furnace, 
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7     Top  cartb  removed  in  mining, 
2     Thia  flag  sandstone. 

Argillaceous  ferruginous  shale. 

Muddy  sandstone. 

Thin  bed  of  ore,  quits  calcareous,  containing  eotroeiiuep. 

Sandjr  mudstone. 

Ore  bed  in  blocks. 

Sand  bed  from  2  to  4  iDcbes  thick. 

9  i  ^*'Roufjh  bine  block  ore.** 

Soft  sandstone,  thick  bedded. 
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No,  12.  (a)     "  Dennis  Sheridan's  Bank, ''formerly  the  Bailey  Bank,  Buffa- 
lo   Furnace, 
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Top  earth. 


From  3  to  6  feet  of  argillaceona  shale. 


^  !  Kidney  ore  bed  3  to  6  inches. 
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Sandy  shale. 


Little  block  ore,  from  3  to  5  inches  thick. 
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j  "Blue  block"  apparently  first  quality  ironstone,  rejected  be- 
cause of  its  color. 

Sandstone,  top  ledges  yery  soft. 
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No,  12.  (la)     Moran  itnd  Crump^s  Bank. 
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Top  earth  removed  by  stripping. 
Bed  of  decomposed  kidney  ore. 

Fire  clay  of  good  quality. 

Reddish  argillaceoufl  shale. 

Maddy  sandstone. 

•Blocks  of  broirn  ore  containing  oohreous  specks. 

Sandstone. 
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•The  96  inch  bed  is  solid,  of  uniform  textare  throughout,  it  separates  Into  two  nneqaal  parts 
by  a  line  parallel  to  neither  faoe  of  the  bed. 


No,   12.  (2a.)    *'  Buck  Smith  Bank,''  Laurel  Furnace^  between  the  main 

forks  of  Oldtoum  creek. 
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Top  earth  removed  by  striding. 


Bed  of  fine  grained  hard  sandstone. 


Fire  clay  with  dark  carbonaeeous  bands. 


Kidney  ore,  8  to  19  inches  thick. 


Block,  or  square  kidney  ore. 

^'Limestone'*  ore  in  two  ledges  oontalning  eatrochltet. 


Soft  sandstone,  top  of  mass  In  thick  beds. 
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TOPOGKAPHICAL  BBPOKT  OF  QBOLOQICAL  BCRVEY. 
No.  12.  (i)     «  Tipton  far  Bank,"  Raccmi  Furnace. 
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Top  earth  r«iiioT«d  by  stripping. 

Lampy  sandttone. 

Fine  grained  sandy  shale. 

Band  of  black  oarbonaceoiis  matter. 
Dark  grey  fire  clay. 

Black  clay  shale. 

Yellowith  clay  with  bands  of  a  lighter  color. 


"Red  on*'  in  two  ledges. 

Soft  thin  bedded  sandstone. 
Heary  sandstone  containing  pebbl 

Thiner  bedded  sandstone,  soft. 
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No.  12.  {lb)    ''Kidney  or  Blue  Block  Bank,''  Raccoon  Furnace. 
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Top  earth  removed  by  stripping. 

Clay  shale  with  two  bands  of  caibonaceons  matter. 
Bed  of  kidney  ore. 

Clay  shale  with  two  black  bands* 
''Little  block  ore.'^ 

••Bed  ef«,*'  similar  to  the  bed  ai  Tipton  bank. 

Sandstone. 
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No.  12.  {2b)     ^^  Poi/nler  Bank^'*  Raccoon  Furnace. 
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Top  earth. 


Clay  shale. 

Scattered  kidney  ore. 

Clay  shale  with  one  black  band  of  carbonaceonB  matter. 


Blocks  of  red  ore,  3  to  8  inches  thick. 

Blue  fine  grained  ore,  in  regular  bed. 

Soft  sandstODC. 

Hard  sandstone. 

Thin  bedded  sandstone. 
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No.  12.  {3b)     "  Company  Ba7ik,  Raccoon  Furnace. 
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Top  earth. 


Sandstone  containing  fossil  plants^ 


Clay  shale. 
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<>  ,  'Block  ore,  18  inches  to  2  feet  thick. 
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Sandstone. 

1       i 

1      1      1 

*Fifty  yards  southeastnrardly  of  this  bank,  the  same  bed  has  leen  opened,  «herc  the  ore  is 
divided  by  a  muddy  sandstone,  from  1  inch  to  1  foot  thick.  The  ores  and  sandstones  are  very 
unevenly  bedded;  the  ore  above  and  below  the  sandstone  will  average  about  8  inches  in  thick- 


ness. 
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No.  13.  Section  of  Coal*  and  associate  materials ,  on  the  lands  of  Caroline 
Furnace,  equivalent  to  coal  at  220  feet,  {Pdge  1 89,  rqxjvt  of  principal 
Geologist  for  18 50.) 
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Top  of  the  hill. 
Surface  claj. 


SandstODO,  horizon  of  pint  ireei. 


Black  bituminous  shale. 


Coal. 


^  \  Claj  and  shale. 


*^'  .  Coal,  the  lower  part  quite  tlrttj. 


2     Under  cl.iy. 


'bin  bedded  sandstone. 


I  Very  coarse  imperfectly  bedded  sandstone. 

i 

;  Y'LimfstOM  ore,^*  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  consists  of  rolled 
pebbles  of  ore  imbedded  in  ochreous  clay,  lower  part  im- 
perfectly stratified. 

;  Soft  sandstone  and  sandy  shale. 


•This  coal  is  very  local;  it  does  not  extend  southward  over  one  mile  and  a  half,  nor  is  it 
found  extending?  eastwnrdly  more  than  three  miles;  its  place  in  the  measures  is  indicated  by 
dark  clay  deposits,  fre(inently  interrupted  and  often,  repeated  as  often  as  5  or  6  times  in  the 
same  bed;  in  some  localities  a  thin  interrupted  coal  mav  be  found. 

tThisore  is  the  undoubted  equivalent  of  the  Baker  Bank,  Laurel  Furnace;  Carrington  Bank, 
Steam  Furnace;  "Limestone"  ore  of  Pennsylvania  Furnace;  "Top  hill  ore"  of  Smith's  creeki 
Limestone  ore  of  Belle  Fonte,  kc,  further  it  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  Limestone  ores,  so- 
called,  of  Kenton.  Boone,  and  Buffalo  Furnaces.  The  Limestone  ore  of  BatJ'alo  is  quite  local- 
the  same  geological  horizon,  on  the  lands  of  Buffalo  Furnace,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
limestone  ore,  furnish  ores  without  lime  or  containing  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  it.  At 
no  opening  on  the  horizon  of  the  Limestone  ore  of  Buffalo  Furnace,  has  ore  been  found  (so 
far  as  I  am  advised)  possessing  the  characteri  of  the  ores  found  at  the  Banks  on  th«  Buffalo  Fur- 
nace lands. 
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No.  14.     Section  of  **  Limestone  Ore   Bank^^^  Lanheim  hoBov^^  on  the  hauls 

of  the  Belle  Fonte  Furnace  Company, 
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Top  of  hllK 
Covered  8{Mice» 

Clay  shale. 

Sarfaee  clay  retnofed  at  tbe  bank. 

Hard  fine  fire  claj,  breaking  with  eooohoidal  frmcture. 

Black  clay. 

Sandy  argillaceoas  shale. 

Limestone  ore  of  uneqnal  thickness. 

Limestone,  upper  surface  water  worn  and  uneven;  the  beds 
lumpy;  lower  beds  in  ledges  of  even  thickness. 

Clay  bed« 

*Locally  a  thin  coaK 

Sandy  shale  with  bands  of  black  cUy* 

Locally  a  thin  coal,  from  3  to  7  inches  thick. 

Hearth  rock  beds  of  Belle  Fonte  and  Clinton  Fiimaoes» 

Sandy  shale. 

Covered  spacer 


•The  place  of  the  ore  bed  equivalent  of  the  main  beds  of  Buffalo  and  Raccoon  Fumaeet^ 
see  sections  12  a,  and  13  b. 

No.  14.  (fl)     Section  of  "  Limestone  Ore  Bed,''  Belle  Fonte  Fkmace,  Wclf 

hUly  toest  side  of  Hood's  creek. 
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Hard  sandstone,  10  to  16  feet  thick. 

Clay  shale. 

Black  clay. 

WhitUhday. 

Ore  bed  from  12  to  15  inches  thick. 

Soft  sandstone,  8  to  10  feet  thiek. 
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*No.  14.  (al)     Section  of  same  bed^&n  the  opposite  side  of  the  drain,  south* 

tcardlyj  Belle  Fonte  Furnace. 
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WhiUth  clay  shales. 

Black  clay  shales. 
Ash  colored  day  shale. 
Black  clay  shale. 
Whitish  clay  shales. 
Limestone  ore. 

Limestone,  from  4  to  5  feet  thick. 
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1 

*A11  the  openings  on  this  bed  toward  the  south  from  the  Lanbeim  hollow,  except  No.  14  « 
are  covered  by  heavy  beds  of  clay  shale,  with  beds  of  block  day  shale  intercalated,  varying  In 
nnmber  from  one  to  five. 


No.  14.  (a2)     Section  of  same  hedy{\Aa)  on  the  same  hiOy  300  yards  distani 

south. 
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Alternate  beds  of  white  and  blaok  day— there 
beds  each  1  foot  thick. 

Limestone  ore. 
Limestone,  4  to  5  feet  thick. 
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No,  15.     Section  on  Alcorn  creaky  near  the  house  of  Airs.  Greene, 
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Place  of  ore  bed  at  63  feet  in  section  No.  3. 


Siindslone,  equivalent  of  the  cave  rock  sandstone  of  Ck^al 
creek. 
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^  j         ]  Sandy  shales  containing  coal  and  pyritee  in  interrupted  beds. 


Sandy  siiale  alternating  with  thin  bands  of  argillaceous  shale. 

2Q  '  Shale  alternating  with  thin  beds  of  sandstone  from  1  to  3  inchei 

'      thick. 
-I 

^     Argillaceous  shale,  with  thin  beds  of  sandstone  intercalated 
from  1  to  2  inches  thick. 
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Sandy  shale  containing  segregated  masses  of  sand. 

Sandy  shale. 

I  Greyish  yellow  sandy  shale. 

G     Dark  crrcv  i*halc,  sand  v. 

„     Bed  of  argillaceous  shale  containing  several  thin  beds  of  car- 
bonate of  ir:>n,and  small  rounded  masses  interspersed. 


I  Thin  bods  of  black  8h:ile,  intercalated  with  beds  of  a  lighter 
I       color. 


4  ■  Coal  and  black  bituminous  shalo. 


Arpillaccous  fire  clay,  resisting  the  action  of  frost  and  weath- 
ir. 


j  *Sl]icioug  lire  clc\y,  weathering  into  angular  fragments. 

Ki»ob;'lOiK'. 


•This  bed  of  clny  rests,  non  conformably,  on  the  knobstone;  the  millstone  grit  and  sub  car- 
boniferous limestone  arc  absent  One  fourth  of  a  mile  down  the  creek  a  thinbed  of  millstone 
grit  is  seen,  resting  on  the  knobstone,  wedged  in  between  the  clay  and  the  knob  sandstone. 
On  the  bed  of  millstone  grit,  the  clay  beds  rest  uncon  form  ably.  The  millstone  grit  evidently 
lies  in  a  narrow  trough  in  the  knobstone,  which  crosses  the  creek  from  the  southwest  to  the 
northeast.  The  surface  of  the  disturbed  beds  of  the  millstone  grit  and  knob  sandstones  hav 
Ing  been  levelled  before  the  deposition  of  the  clay  beds,  no  trace  of  the  sub-carboniferous 
limestone  could  be  obtained,  after  the  most  careful  and  patient  search. 
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No,  16.     Section  near  the  limestone  quarries y  on  the  nortli  brancli  of  Oldtown 

creek. 
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SMdtlone»  probably  the  eqalralenft  of  (ho  eavo  Mndotono  of 

Coal  creek. 


Shale,  equivalent  of  tho  boda  at  37  feet  5  lnchea»  in  loetloft 
No.  15. 

Fire  clay,  hard  aad  oonpaot  broakiog  with  oonohoidal  frai> 

ture. 


"Umi9t§n$  ore,"  thin  bed  of  earboaato  of  Iron. 


Sab-eariMDiferoaa  HmeatonO}  tho  ourfaoo  wator-vorn  boforo 
the  depoaition  of  tho  ore. 


Knobstone,  4  foot  in  sight. 


An  examination  of  the  accompanying  map  of  Greenup  and  Garter 
countieSy  will  enable  yon  to  locate  these  sections,  and  to  trace  the  grad* 
uai  changes  in  the  measures.  The  base  of  a  number  of  the  sections 
rest  on  the  sandstone  called  in  this  report  ^^knohsioney^  and  the  base 
of  none  of  them  is  very  far  above  this  geological  horizon,  excepting 
section  No.  9.  The  members  of  section  No.  1  will  be  seen  to  contain 
three  workable  beds  of  ore,  in  the  space  of  forty-five  feet,  with  a 
space  from  which  ore  has  been  wrought,  which,  if  continuous,  would 
give  four  beds  in  45  feet.  The  whole  of  the  rocks  properly  included 
in  the  space  from  the  top  of  the  knobstone,  is  213  feet,  the  upper 
hundred  feet  of  which  has  not  heretofore  been  found  to  contain  any 
good  beds  of  ore.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  micacious  sandstone  and 
sandy  shales.  In  an  equivalent  space  in  section  No.  9,  which  is  spread 
out  and  expanded  to  431  feet  6  inches;  and  the  coal  measures  would 
be  still  further  increased  at  this  locality  if  the  shales  and  sandstones 
supposed  to  exist  at  the  base  of  this  section  be  added.  The  top  of 
this  section  is  barren  of  ores  for  101  feet  4  inches,  while  the  next 

*TbU  bod  of  ■andstono  if  probably  tho  oquivalonl  of  tho  aandslODO  at  SO  fbot  (i|  toetioQ 
Mo.  8. 
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space  of  145  feet  8  inches  affords  four  horizons,  prodacing  ores; 
in  three  of  which  the  ores  are  worked  from  regular  beds.  The 
investigations  at  Mount  Savage  Furnace,  did  not  increase  the  number 
of  horizons  in  which  regular  beds  of  ore  is  found. 

Section  No.  3  contains  315  feet,  and  has  six  horizons  in  which  beds 
of  ore  are  found.  The  beds  at  60  feet,  120  feet  8  inches,  and  at  15  feet 
of  this  section  are  not  wrought.  The  bed  at  120  feet  8  inches  is  not 
a  workable  bed  at  any  point  where  it  has  been  seen.  The  same  re- 
mark is  also  true  of  the  bed  at  15  feet  The  bed  at  60  feet  is  locally 
a  valuable  ore,  rising  as  high  as  18  inches  thick.  The  bed  at  the  top 
of  section,  311  feet,  has  not  been  wrought  on  any  part  of  the  lands  of 
Baccoon  Furnace,  unless  the  bed  about  a  mile  from  the  furnace,  under 
clay,  be  the  equivalent  of  this  bed.  At  eighty-seven  feet  from  the  base 
of  the  section  at  Raccoon  Furnace,  the  rock  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  stack  comes  in;  at  120  feet,  a  poor  ore  occurs,  which 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  been  worked  at  any 
locality  in  Greenup  county.  Between  the  last  bed,  and  the  beds  here 
known  as  the  company's  bank  and  its  equivalent,  occurs  a  small  coal. 
It  is  of  no  value,  being  too  small  for  profitable  working.  Between  the 
coal  and  the  horizon  of  the  most  important  ores,  a  heavy  mass  of  sand- 
stone is  interstratified,  nearly  sixty  feet  thick,  on  top  of  which 
rests  the  ore  worked  by  this  company,  and  from  which  the  chief  part 
of  their  ores  are  obtained.  The  horizon  of  this  bed  is  a  few  feet  be- 
low the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  most  part  of  the  bed  can  be  reached  by 
stripping.  It  is  known  by  a  great  number  of  names,  which  are  gen- 
erally derived  from  the  name  of  the  parties  who  first  made  the  working 
upon  the  particular  part  of  the  bed  distinguished  by  these  names. 

The  ores  most  relied  upon  at  Buffalo  Furnace,  are  obtained  from  the 
equivalent  of  the  main  bed  at  Kaccoon  Furnace.  It  lies  near  the  top 
of  the  hills  between  Clay  Lick  and  Oldtown  creek.  They  are  certain- 
ly in  the  same  geological  horizon  as  the  ores  at  the  Baccoon  Furnace 
ore  banks,  notwithstanding  they  differ  in  a  remarkable  manner  from 
the  ores  last  attended  to. 

All  the  ore  beds  west  of  Little  Sandy  river,  fit>m  Laurel  Furnace 
to  the  Ohio  river,  except  the  '^  Baker  bankj^  are  found  in  section  No. 
3,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  names  by  which  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  infinite  variety  they  preseat  at  the  various  points 
at  which  they  have  been  opened  in  this  large  scope  of  country. 
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The  main  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  Little  Sandy  river  and  Ty- 
gert's  creek,  lies  much  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former  stream. 
It  is  frequently  partially  interrupted  by  waves  crossing  the  line  of  its 
length,  thus  producing  several  gaps. 

South  of  the  road  from  Green  upsburg  to  Liberty  there  is  a  small 
district  capped  by  the  limestone  ore  beds,  equivalent  to  the  Baker  bank 
of  Laurel  Furnace ;  and  the  associated  strata  are  found  northeast  of 
this  road  in  all  the  dividing  ridges,  with  this  same  limestone  ore,  which 
has  been  exposed  by  openings  made  in  several  places. 

The  interval  of  several  miles  southwest  of  the  head  of  Alcorn  creek 
has  suffered  the  loss  of  this  member,  so  that  the  tops  of  all  the  hills 
are  capped  by  rocks  which  lie  under  the  limestone  ore  bed. 

It  would  appear  that  there  has  been  a  greater  elevation  between  the 
heads  of  Coal,  Whetstone,  Alcorn,  Clay-lick,  Raccoon  and  Oldtown 
creeks  than  along  the  line  of  these  creeks,  or  of  those  which  empty 
into  the  Ohio  river;  swelling  up  the  hills  at  the  head  of  the  branches 
and  running  in  an  elevated  ridge,  from  the  great  dividing  ridge  south- 
eastwardly  toward  Little  Sandy.  Either  in  consequence  of  denuda- 
tion of  the  summits  of  the  hills  around  Raccoon  and  Buffalo  Furnaces, 
or  because  the  elevation  has  taken  place  prior  to  the  deposition  of  this 
bed,  the  limestone  ore  bed  is  here  wanting.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  strong  currents  of  this  period  may  have  swept  out  this  bed  after 
it  was  deposited.  Evidences  of  the  devastating  force  of  the  currents 
of  this  period  are  manifest  on  the  hills  at  the  head  of  Alcorn  creek, 
at  the  Carrington  and  Heightoil  banks  at  Steam  Furnace,  and  near  the 
office  at  Caroline  Furnace,  where  the  ores  have  been  swept  out  and  the 
limestone  upon  which  it  was  bedded  wasted  and  water-worn.  In  some 
places  the  ore  is  reduced  to  a  coarse  water-worn  conglomerate,  mixed 
with  quartz  pebbles  and  small  rolled  pieces  of  sandstone,  giving  evi- 
dence of  a  long  continued  action  over  a  large  district;  where  these 
coarse  sandstones  are  frequently  a  true  conglomerate,  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  in  thickness.  This  wasting  did  not  reach  the  Baker  hank  at  Lau- 
rel Furnace,  but  it  extends  from  a  point  two  miles  east  of  it  in  a  broad 
belt  to  the  Ohio  river  opposite  Ironton.  If  the  bed  was  wasted  after 
it  was  deposited,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  some  good  pockets  or  patch- 
es of  this  ore  bed  may  perhaps  be  found  to  the  northwest  of  Little 
Sandy  river. 
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Near  the  line  of  the  Ohio  river,  where  the  inter^'als  of  the  iron  ovd 
and  coal  bed  spaces  are  contracted  between  sandstone  ledges^  no  good 
beds  of  either  coal  or  iron  have  been  found;  in  fact,  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  spaces  which  should  exhibit  the  ore  and  coal  beds,  it  is  high- 
ly probable  they  do  not  exist  near  the  Ohio  below  Greenupsburg. 
About  two  miles  from  the  Ohio  river,  the  limestone  ore  caps  the  hills 
on  Smith's  and  Coal  creeks,  in  good  workable  thickness,  of  good  qual- 
ity. The  lowest  ore  bed  examined  at  Raccoon  Furnace  b  also  a  good 
bed  of  ore  ou  both  of  these  streams. 

The  horizon  of  the  ore  beds  worked  at  BuSalo  and  Baccoon  Fur- 
naces, the  ^^Companj/'^  and  ^^ Island  hanks^^^  has  not  yet  been  sufficient- 
ly examined ;  no  openings  have  been  made;  the  materials  above  and  be- 
low this  horizon  are  quite  soft,  near  the  place  of  the  ore,  and  no  sec- 
tion could  be  made  of  it  without  an  opening  should  be  made,  it  is  there* 
fore  only  known  as  a  covered  space  in  sections  made  between  Raccoon 
creek  and  the  Ohio. 

The  ore  beds  of  Steam,  Caroline  and  Belle  Fonte  Furnaces  have  a 
common  character.  The  limestone  ore  bed  horizon  is  mostly  relied 
upon  for  ore  stocks,  but  considerable  quantities  of  ore  have  been  ob- 
tained at  Steam  Furnace  from  the  first  bed  lying  below  the  limestone 
ore,  known  as  the  Carrington  and  Heighten  Banks — see  section 
No.  4.  These  banks  affording  sufficient  stock  of  easily  reducable  ore, 
other  beds  have  not  been  sought  for,  although  they  exist  upon  the  pro- 
perty. The  bed  at  60  feet  in  the  Raccoon  section  No.  3,  is  quite  thick, 
on  the  streams  emptying  into  Little  Sandy  river,  west  of  Steam  Fur- 
nace. Where  this  bed  was  opened  it  produced  blocks  about  15  inches 
thick*  but  at  the  locality  where  it  was  seen,  it  appears  to  contain  a  no- 
table quantity  of  sulphur,  and  had  been  rejected  at  the  furnace,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  should  be  elsewhere  pyritiferous,  especially 
since  the  same  ore  horizon  affords  ores  of  excellent  quality  at  some 
localities. 

Southwest  of  the  strip  of  country  before  alluded  to,  near  Laurel 
Furnace,  the  limestone  01*0  is  covered  by  heavy  beds  of  clay,  marking 
the  margin  of  the  currents,  from  the  southwest,  that  have  wasted  thia 
ore  bed.  The  clays  of  this  bed,  when  opened,  are  distinguished  by 
one  or  more  lines  of  carbonaceous  matter  deposited  in  them ;  these 
Uaok  streaks  are  sometimes  repeated  four  times  m  one  section  of  twen* 
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ty-five  feet  in  depth.  The  greatest  depth  Been,  of  the  clay  coyering 
the  limestone  ore,  is  27  feet,  and  it  appears  to  be  of  still  greater  thick- 
ness on  the  lands  of  the  Belle  Fonte  Furnace  Company,  on  main 
Hood's  creek;  all  the  ores  dug  have  a  heavy  clay  covering.  One  mile 
northeast  of  the  furnace,  the  same  bed  lies  under  a  heavy  sandstone, 
and  the  ores  are  mixed  with  sand  and  quartz  pebbles.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  as  the  clay  covering  comes  in  over  the  ore  bed,  the  lime- 
stone beneath  it  disappears.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  outcrop- 
ping south  of  Steam  Furnace,  nearer  to  that  furnace  than  the  Penn- 
sylvania Furnace  ore  banks,  where  it  differs  materially  in  appearance 
from  the  same  bed  at  Steam  Furnace.  In  chapter  1 ,  of  my  report  for 
1856,  is  a  section  of  the  limestone  ore  and  clay,  on  the  lands  of  Penn- 
sylvania Furnace.  The  contrast  between  that  section,  the  Baker  bank, 
(section  No.  2,)  and  the  Garrington  and  Heighten  bank,  will  illustrate 
the  difference  in  physical  structure  of  this  bed.  Associated  with  this 
ore  bed  at  the  Baker  bank,  is  a  thin  coal,  from  1  to  6  inches  thick,  ly- 
ing below  the  ore  bed,  the  ore  resting  upon  it,  with  an  interval  of  an 
inch  of  clay  between  them.  A  bed  of  coal  is  found  associated  with 
the  limestone  ore  between  Steam  and  Caroline  Furnaces.  This  bed 
has  been  worked  for  the  coal;  the  ore  associated  is  in  thin  and  in  irreg- 
ular patches;  at  present  it  is  not  worked.  At  the  ore  bank  opposite 
Ironton  is  a  thin  coal,  separated  by  a  clay  parting.  This  bed  of  coal  is 
quite  local,  extending  southwardly  only  about  two  miles,  when  the  coal 
entirely  gives  out,  and  its  horizon  is  represented  by  dark  bands  in  the 
clay  over  the  limestone  ore.  Eastwardly  beyond  Amanda  Furnace,  the 
hills  are  not  sufficiently  high  (geologically,)  to  receive  it ;  the  high 
lands  south  of  Ashland  are  sufficiently  high,  but  it  has  not  been  found ; 
its  place  is  there  filled  by  sandy  shale  and  clay  beds,  marked  by  a  sin- 
gle band  of  carbonaceous  earth,  exhibiting  no  coal  or  fossils. 

An  island  must  undoubtedly  have  existed  during  the  deposition  of 
this  bed,  while  on  the  southeast  the  surrounding  bottom  subsided  peri- 
odically at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  six  feet  This  accumulation  of  car- 
bonaceous matter  was  deposited  during  the  periods  of  quiet,  which  was 
not  of  sufficient  duration  to  produce  coal  on  the  margins  around,  which 
gradually  thinned  out  toward  water  too  deep  for  the  growth  of  the  coal 
producing  plants.  The  parting  of  earthy  matter  between  the  coal  was 
brought  in  during  one  of  the  downward  movements,  which  has  so  fir&^ 
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quently  marked  the  clay  deposits  south  of  Amanda  and  Belle  Fonte 
Furnaces.  Evidence  of  local  elevations  and  depressions,  during  the 
deposition  of  all  the  measures  above  the  knobstone^  are  to  be  met  with 
at  every  step. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Clinton  Furnace,  the  limestone  ore  bed  is  much 
changed  in  character,  and  the  limestone  which  underlies  it  west  of 
Hood's  creek,  is  entirely  absent  It  has  not  been  seen  at  any  locali- 
ty east  of  the  line  of  the  road  from  Ashland  to  Williams'  creek.  The 
arrangement  of  this  bed  with  reference  to  the  associated  materials, 
where  it  has  been  observed  over  a  large  district,  is  subject  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  modifications.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  to  be  seen 
at  the  Lanheim  hollow,  on  the  Belle  Fonte  Furnace  lapds,  on  Hood's 
creek.  The  bed  of  fire  clay  laying  above  the  ore  in  that  section,  (sec. 
14,)  appears  to  be  of  most  excellent  quality.  The  clays  over  this  ore 
bed,  half  a  mile  distant,  do  not  appear  to  possess  the  qualities  found 
in  this  bank. 

The  horizon  of  the  hearth  rocks  used  at  Belle  Fonte  and  Clinton 
Furnaces,  lies  about  69  or  70  feet  below  the  ore  beds  at  the  Lanheim 
hollow.  The  section  at  the  quarries  of  this  rock  exhibits  one  of  the 
many  thin  non-continuous  coal  beds  found  in  this  part  of  Kentucky. 
The  following  section  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  this  pecu- 
liarity, as  this  bed  extends  for  about  two  miles  to  the  northeast,  with 
various  inteiTuptions.  It  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  Belle  Fonte 
and  Clinton  Furnace  coals,  although  the  connection  with  either  of  these 
beds  has  not  been  traced  from  any  other  locality : 
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The  limestone  ore  bed,  in  its  greatest  elevation  on  the  upper  branches 
of  Hood's  creek,  lies  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  below  the  highest  part  of 
the  ridges,  and  frequently  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  hilltops, 
as  at  Key's  creek,  when  it  is  evidently  in  a  fault  or  slide.  At  the  nar- 
rows of  Key's  and  Catlett's  creek  a  hpd  of  ore  of  recent  origin  has 
been  discovered ;  its  extent  is  not  known.  It  has  been  opened  to|'a 
thickness  of  four  feet.  The  remains  of  the  leaves  of  the  beech  (?)  and 
a  great  variety  of  roots  of  recent  plants  and  trees  are  found  in  it,  gen- 
erally in  a  state  of  decay.  This  deposit  will  probably  be  found  quite 
local. 

*Tbe  bed  in  the  face  of  the  quarry  75  feet  long,  is  lost  at  either  end  of  it,  in  a  dark  carbona- 
eeoQB  mattery  between  beds  of  drab  shale. 

f  The  hearth  rociL  bed  is  of  fine  grained  sandstone,  with  lines  of  mica  about  one  sixteenth  of 
an  inch  ftpart^  deposited  between  the  grains  of  sand  composing  the  bed. 
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The  coal  worked  at  Steam  Furnace  has  been  traced  by  outcrop  from 
the  Furnace  to  Indian  creek^  and  identified  with  the  bed  of  Cannei 
coal  on  that  creek. 


Section  of  Indian  creek  "  Oannel  Coal  Bank^  on  the  lands  of  the  Steam 

Furnace  Company. 
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At  Steam  Furnace  the  coal  has  no  clay  parting  in  the  opening  where 
it  was  examined;  in  the  above  section  which  was  taken  two  miles  dis* 
tant  to  the  southeast  of  section  (No.  15,)  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  bed  is  totally  different,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  materials. 
Near  the  place  of  the  above  section  the  horizon  of  the  limestone  ore 
bed  is  occupied  by  a  thin  bed  of  coal  heretofore  alluded  to. 

Irregularities  like  the  above  are  constant  throughout  Greenup  and 
Carter  counties.  The  same  beds,  variously  modified,  are  to  be  found  on 
the  lands  of  all  the  furnaces  now  in  operation  in  Greenup,  except  the 
higher  beds  before  alluded  to  in  the  vicinity  of  Caroline  and  Amanda 
Furnaces,  which  are  not  found  west  of  Little  Bandy  in  Greenup  coun- 
ty.   The  highest  measures  seen  in  the  county,  are  best  developed,  and 
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best  seen  at  the  old  banks  of  Amanda  Furnace^  nearfthe  heads  of  In- 
dian creek  and  Pond  run. 

During  the  present  sea'ion  many  parts  of  the  country  that  were  ex- 
amined  last  year,  have  been  re-examined,  and  the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  report,  of  the  progress  of  the  work  last  season,  have  been  fully 
confirmed.  It  is  to  be  expected,  from  indications  to  the  south  of  Green- 
up count}^  that  the  coal  beds  are  increased  to  good  workable  thick- 
ness on  the  Big  Sandy  river.  The  uncertainty  in  the  thickness,  and 
irregularity  of  the  coal  beds  found  in  Greenup  county,  forbids  the  hope 
of  any  large  and  profitable  coal  mining  being  carried  on  in  the  county. 
Coal  will  probably  be  found  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  consumption 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  true  mineral  wealth  of  the  county  is  its 
numerous  and  excellent  beds  of  iron  stones. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  state,  that  every  &cility  was 
a£forded  the  Geological  corps  operating  in  Greenup  and  Carter  counties, 
by  the  iron  masters,  and  the  people  generally,  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  labors,  the  importance  of  which  they  fully  appreciated. 

I  would  also  take  this  occasion  to  bear  testimony  of  the  worth,  ca- 
pacity, and  energy  of  Mr.  Edward  Mylotte,  who  conducted  the  field 
work  of  the  eastern  division.  He  was  unfortunately  drowned  while 
the  field  work  was  being  reduced.  That  part  of  the  work  will  be 
somewhat  delayed,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  map  will  be  finished  by 
the  time  the  Legislature  meets,  and  in  time  to  be  engraved  and  dis- 
tributed with  the  printed  reports. 

HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

During  the  past  summer  a  field  party  has  been  operating  in  Hancock 
county,  and  the  detail  surveys  have  been  carried  over  all  that  part  of 
the  county  lying  between  the  Daviess  county  line,  and  a  line  due  south 
firom  Hawesville,  to  the  line  of  Ohio  county.  The  lines  have  been  run 
with  sufficient  accuracy  and  proximity  to  each  other  to  lay  down  the 
topography  of  all  the  roads,  streams,  principal  ranges  of  hills,  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants,  out-cropping  coal  beds,  &c.,  within  the  terri- 
tory alluded  to.  For  want  of  sufficient  time,  this  field  work  has  not 
been  reduced  and  reported.  All  the  force  at  my  disposal  has  been, 
and  is  now  employed  on  the  office  work  of  the  Eastern  District.  The 
work  in  Hancock  county  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Aaron  Baker,  and  so  far 
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as  it  has  been  carried  this  season,  it  has  been  under  his  direction.  The 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  this  work  cannot  be  known  until  it  shall 
have  been  reduced. 

The  base  line  from  the  mouth  of  Highland  creek,  which  was  brought 
during  the  last  season,  by  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Harris,  to  Hancock  county, 
was  taken  up  at  the  termination  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Harris,  by  a  party 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Blackwood.  By  an  accident  the 
instrument  used  by  this  party  was  so  injured  that  it  had  to  be  sent  to 
the  maker  for  repairs,  and  the  party  was  discharged  until  the  repairs 
were  made.  Another  party,  for  the  work  of  the  base  line,  is  now  or- 
ganized, and  the  work  will  make  such  progress  as  the  means  at  my  dis* 
posal  shall  warrant.  As  the  report  to  the  Legislature  will  have  gone 
to  press  before  the  return  of  this  party,  it  cannot  be  reported  upon  in 
time  to  be  embodied  in  the  operations  of  the  last  two  years. 

A  commencement  has  also  been  made  towards  the  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  geology  of  Hancock  county,  during  the  present  summeri 
which,  with  that  previously  made,  gives  the  key  to  all  the  river  border 
of  the  county,  from  Hawesville  to  Lewisport 

The  following  addition  to  the  published  section  of  the  coal  at  Hawes- 
ville, exhibits  measures  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewisport,  in  ascending  or- 
der, as  follows — the  base  of  the  section  resting  on  the  top  coal  of 
section  No.  4,  published  in  the  report  for  1854-5: 
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entrocbites,  &c. 

Cherty  calcareous  beds,  in  two  well  defined  ledges,  fossUsi 
as  above. 


Marly,  sandy,  indurated  mud. 

Very  black,  hard,  pyritiferous  limestone,  with  yermioolar 
markings,  containing  a  few  productus  terebratulas,  fto.*— 
turns  jellow  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

Argillaceous  shale. 

Coal,  top  of  the  section  of  1855-6.    (See  report) 


The  line  of  outcrop  on  the  Ohio  river  having  been  carefully  traced, 
from  the  Reverday  mine  to  Lewisport,  the  measures  are  found  to  dip 
away  from  the  Ohio,  and  by  faults  and  flexures,  to  sink  from  the  hill 
tops  at  the  Reverday  mine  to  the  level  of  the  Ohio  at  Lead  creek, 
where  that  creek  emerges  from  the  hills  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Adams; 
so  that  the  85  feet  freestone  in  section  No.  4,  before  alluded  to,  is  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  creek  from  25  to  80  feet  below  high  water  of  the 
Ohio.  There  is  a  reversal  of  dip  at  this  point,  and  for  a  short  distance 
the  rocks  dip  up  the  Ohio  river.  Below  Lead  creek  for  4  or  5  miles 
the  country  is  quite  level,  and  the  river  bottoms  are  spread  out  about 
2  miles  wide,  abutting  against  a  line  of  low  hills,  part  of  the  dividing 
ridge  between  Lead  and  Yellow  creeks.  The  hills  in  the  rear  of  the 
river  bottom  are  rounded,  and  covered  by  the  waste  of  the  soft  liiate- 
ruds  in  the  upper  port  of  sectioh  bdbie  allirded  to;    The  dhrtding  ifidge' 
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between  the  creeks  is  thrast  forward  into  the  bottoms  of  the  Ohio, 
and  terminates  near  the  river  in  the  bend  opposite  Troy.  Lead  creek, 
which  held  a  conjrse  behind  the  hills  parallel  to  the  Ohio,  and  with  the 
course  of  that  stream,  as  soon  as  it  passes  the  barrier  of  the  hills,  mns 
parallel  to  its  first  course,  and  enters  the  Ohio  a  short  distance  below 
Hawesville.  On  the  other  side  of  the  dividing  ridge  Yellow  creek, 
which  had  run  north,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  vicinity  of  the  ^bow  of 
Lead  creek,"  makes  a  right  angle  to  its  first  course,  and  enters  the 
Ohio  above  Lewisport  The  dividing  ridge  between  these  creeks  ter- 
minating in  a  bold  rocky  blufi^,  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Mason,  is  prin- 
cipally composed  of  the  heavy  sandstone  immediately  over  the  Hawes' 
main  coal,  and  the  coal  itself  is  brought  within  thirty  feet  of  the  sur- 
face at  the  end  of  the  bluff.  From  this  point  the  rocks  dip  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  fold  runs  nearly  south 
toward  Yellow  creek,  for  about  two  miles,  when  it  curves  toward  the 
east  Between  Mr.  Mason's  and  Hawesville  there  are  one  or  more 
minor  folds,  nevertheless  the  Hawes*  main  coal  may  be  reached  at  any 
point  along  the  line  of  the  bluff  and  hills  between  Mr.  Mason's  and 
Hawesville,  at  distances  varying  firom  30  to  120  feet  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  rate  of  dip  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr- 
Mason's,  and  in  the  Hawes'  mine,  that  the  coal  would  be  brought  up  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  does  not  reach  the  river  line.  Be- 
tween Mason's  and  Lewisport  the  same  coal  may  be  reached  at  proper 
distances  from  the  Ohio  river  at  various  depths :  as  above  the  fold  toward 
HawesvUle,  gradually  sinking  deeper  below  the  surface.  By  the  section 
added  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Hawes'  main  coal  should  be  800  feet  below 
the  "Lewisport  coal,"  or  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  below  the  surface  at 
the  foot  of  the  Lewisport  coal  mine  hill,  and  it  is  doubtless  much  near- 
er the  surface  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  from  the  mine  to  Lewisport, 
as  the  rocks  gradually  rise  in  the  direction  of  the  Ohio  river  fix)m  the 
mines.  The  extent  of  the  hills  between  Blackford  and  Yellow  creeks 
forbids  the  idea  that  a  very  extended  field  of  the  bed,  known  as  the 
Lewisport  coal,  especially  as  the  limestone  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
section,  on  page  458-9,  is  generally  cut  in  the  valleys,  leaving  quite  nar- 
row ridges,  containing  this  bed  between  them.  In  fact,  the  main 
Hawesville  coal  is  brought  above  the  drainage,  about  two  miles  north- 
west of  Knotsville,  where  it  is  worked  by  Mr.  Weisel.  The  same  coal 
bed  can  be  seen  in  outrcrop  at  several  places  near  Mr.  Weisers  on  Pup- 
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py  creek.  This  bed  is  also  opened  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  ridge 
half  a  mile  aboye  Mr.  J.  V.  Wathen's.  The  coal  dips  rapidly  to  the 
northwest  firom  this  last  opening,  bringing  the  coal  down  to  the  branch 
bottom  in  a  short  distance.  On  Puppy  creek  no  complete  section 
could  be  obtained,  bnt  it  is  eyident  that  the  sandstone  covering  the 
main  Hawes'  coal  is  much  thinner  here  than  at  the  Hawes'  mine,  or, 
that  another  limestone  has  been  intercalated.  About  sixty  feet  aboye 
the  coal,  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge,  a  limestone  occurs  haying  the  gen- 
eral characters  of  the  lower  limestone  of  the  section  referred  to  aboye, 
especially  in^the  character  of  the  fossils  contained  in  it. 

The  following  section  was  obtained  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge, 
when  the  dip  was  to  the  southeast. 

Section  of  Weisefs  Coal  Min$s^  on  the  head  toaters  of  Puppy  creek. 
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To  the  northwest  in  Daviess  county,  on  the  tract  of  land  known  as 
the  Mason  lands,  or  Spice  ridge,  a  cannel  coal  was  seen.  This  coal  is 
certainly  above  the  beds  seen  on  Puppy  creek,  and  is  probably  the 
equivalent  of  the  shale  bed  into  which  openings  have  been  made  on 
the  farm  of  Mrs.  Bell,  near  the  Telvington  and  Owens  boro*  road.  At 
Spice  ridge  the  opening  presents  the  following  section : 


Slatey  cannel  coal. 
Blackish-grey  argillaceous  shales. 
Firm  blocks  of  Cannel  coal. 
Clay  shale. 
Water  line  in  pit. 

Under  the  water  the  coal  is  said  to  be  thicker  than  above  it  By 
sounding  the  pit  appears  to  have  been  sunk  two  feet  ten  inches  below 
the  water  lime  now  in  it;  the  soundings  show  fire  or  under  clay  at  the 
bottom. 

The  physical  appearance  of  the  upper  4  inches  is  very  like  the  coal 
of  the  Breckinridge  mine.  Near  the  spring  at  Mrs.  Bell's  farm  a  pit 
has  been  sunk  eighteen  feet  deep  which  presents  the  following  section: 

Ft.  In. 

14.0    Surface  clay. 

2.0    Waste  of  shale. 

B.O    Under  clay,  similar  to  under  clay  of  coal. 

On  a  more  elevated  part  of  the  same  point  a  pit  has  been  sunk  into 
the  same  bed  as  last  section  above;  a  section  of  this  pit  is  as^foUows: , 

Feet. 

1 5.    Surface  clay. 

5.    Soft  sandstone. 

0.     Water. 

From  the  shales  raised  from  below  the  water  lime,  fragments  of  fish 
were  obtained,  broken  and  scattered  in  the  shales;  no  coal  was  seen,  nor 
the  appearance  of  coal.  The  coal  has  thinned  out  and  disappeared. 
The  distance  between  the  Spice  ridge  and  'Mrs.  Bell's  is  about  2  miles 
in  a  northwestwardly  direction,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  conrse  of 
the  Ohio  river. 

From  the  Hawesville  mines  to  the  locality  at  Mrs.  Bell's  there  ap<< 
pears  to  be  a  general  thinning  of  all  the  beds  composing  the  Hawes- 
ville seotion.  Oa  Puppy  creek  the  first  sandstone  over  the  Hawes' 
coal  has  diminished  in  thickness  from  85  to  83  feet.    It  would  be  in* 
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teresting  to  science  to  determine  this  precisely.  If  established  it  would 
bring  the  Hawes'  coal  that  much  nearer  the  surface  than  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be,  and  thus  make  the  knowledge  of  the  position  of  that 
coal  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  the  people  of  Daviess  county. 

With  a  true  map  of  the  country  the  determination  of  this,  as  well 
as  other  questions  of  the  greatest  importance,  would  be  rendered  simple 
and  easy.  The  geological  examinations  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Geographical  and  Topographical  Survey.  Between  Hawesville 
and  Lewisport  and  the  bluff  above  Mr.  Mason's  a  complete  section  of 
the  rocks  in  the  bluif  at  the  Hawes'  mine  can  be  observed.  The  coal 
under  the  limestone  near  the  top  ot  section  No.  4,  Report  of  1855, 
has  not  improved  in  quality  or  thickness.  It  has  been  opened  and  ex- 
posed on  the  land  of  Mr.  Curtis,  near  Mr.  Mason's.  The  limestone 
lying  25  or  30  feet  above  this  coal  would,  judging  from  its  appearance, 
produce  good  building  lime,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  as 
a  fertilizer  of  the  soil— K)ccurring  as  it  does  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  coal  sufficiently  good  for  lime  burning.  Lime  for  manuring  could 
be  produced  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  limestone  (so-called)  immediate- 
ly above  the  coal  is  probably  too  silicious  to  be  profitably  used  on  a 
sandy  soil  with  much  advantage  even  if  burnt  The  upper  bed  is  not 
80  generally  exposed  as  the  lower  one,  its  place  is,  however,  well  mark- 
ed, where  it  is  not  exposed,  by  an  abrupt  ascent  of  25  to  30  feet  in  the 
hillside  above  the  level  the  lower  limestone.  The  value  of  this  bed 
can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  the  farmers  of  Hancock  county  now,  but 
the  time  must  come  when  its  value  will  be  fully  realized.  At  some  lo- 
calities the  coal  in  the  section  at  41  feet  8  inches  may  be  found  suffi- 
ciently thick  for  lime  burning;  this  coal  lays  14  feet  above  the  lime- 
stone. A  more  detailed  examination  may  bring  to  light  the  extent, 
and  the  various  modifications  of  these  beds. 

It  may  not  be  considered  improper,  before  closing  this  report,  to  ex- 
presi  my  obligations  to  the  citizens  of  the  different  counties  in  which 
it  has  been  my  duty  to  operate,  -for  the  hospitality  and  kindness  ex- 
tended to  all  engaged  in  the  parties  under  my  direction.  The  great 
number  of  persons  who  have  rendered  assistance,  given  valuable  in- 
formation, or  served  as  guides  to  the  best  localities,  forbid  a  separate 
acknowledgment  for  the  service  or  kindness  rendered.  They  have  my 
warmest  thanks.  SIDNEY  S.  LYON, 

Assistant  Geologist  of  Kentucky* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PAL-fflONTOLOGY. 

DESGEIFnoN  OF  NEW  SPECIES  OF  ORGANIC  REMAINS* 

Daring  the  progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State,  many 
new  and  interesting  fossil  forms  have  been  discovered,  which,  with 
those  previously  in  the  possession  of  the  members  of  the  geological 
corps,  of  new  and  undescribed  genera  and  species  would,  were  they  all 
described  and  figured,  make  an  extensive  and  valuable  addition  to  the 
science  of  Palseontology.  A  few  only  of  those  most  characteristic  or 
remarkable,  for  the  present  publication,  have  been  selected.  They  form 
but  a  small  part  of  those  deemed  worthy  of  being  carefully  studied 
and  described. 

The  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  the  Goal  Measures,  and  the  tran* 
siiion  beds  of  intercalated  limestone  near  the  base  of  the  millstone 
grit,  of  western  Kentucky,  abounds  in  fossils  of  remarkable  and  beau* 
tiful  forms.  The  living  inhabitants  and  the  dead  individuals  of  those 
ancient  seas,  both  contributed,  with  the  wasted  materials  of  the  subja- 
cent lands,  to  the  formation  of  the  sedimentary  strata  then  in  process 
of  deposition  which  now  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  student  of  Stratigraph* 
ical  Geology,  pointing  out  with  certainty  the  period  and  geological  po« 
sition  of  rocky  beds  wherever  found,  and  with  great  certainty  indicate 
ing  equivalent  geological  measures,  which,  but  for  these  truthful  histo- 
ries of  the  past,  would  never  be  recognized  as  of  the  same  age— one 
district  presenting  rocky  masses,  which  in  another  are  entirely  changed 
in  physical  appearance  and  chemical  composition. 

In  Crittenden  county  the  sandstone  of  the  millstone  grit  and  asso- 
ciated limestones  have  a  great  thickness  downward,  from  the  produc- 
tive Coal  Measures,  to  the  principal  mass  of  the  sub-carboniferous  lime- 
stone on  which  it  rests. 

At  the  distance  of  two  hundred  feet  above  the  base  of  this  mass  of 
sandstone  is  to  be  found  a  bed  of  earthy,  calcareous,  and  shaley  mate- 
rials, one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  thick.  The  lowest  sixty  feet  of  this 
intmalated  bed,  is  of  a  iab  color,.filled  with  iosumeiaUe  fngmaiits  tf 
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Retepera  Archimedes^  spread  out  horizontally,  and  almost  oonstitating 
the  entire  mass.  Further  from  the  base  of  the  bed  are  found  segre- 
gations, broken  and  irregular  bands  and  patches  of  earthy  ferruginous 
limestone.  This  alternation  of  limestones  and  shale  beds  continues  to 
the  top  of  the  mass. 

It  is  from  the  segregated  masses,  at  the  top  of  the  first  sixty  feet  of 
this  intercalated  calcareous  bed,  that  some  of  the  fossil  forms  selected 
for  description  were  obtained;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  known,  cer- 
tain remarkable  forms  of  this  bed  have  never  been  found  extending  ei- 
ther  above  or  below  its  geological  horizon. 

The  vertical  range  of  the  first  organic  form  which  will  be  described 
is  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet.  Two  crushed  specimens  were  found 
in  1845;  others,  again,  in  1852.  Having  recently  obtained  some 
quite  perfect  specimens,  it  is  proposed  to  describe  them  under  the 
name  of  Pentremites  oiesus. 

CRINOIDEA. 

GENUS  PENTREMITKS.     Say. 

In  the  year  1820  the  genus  Pentrenuies  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Say,*  in  which  were  plac§d  certain  fossil  forms,  then,  for  the 
first  time,  described.  Since  the  erection  of  the  genus  it  has  been  gen- 
erally recognized,  and  many  species  have  been  added  by  different  au- 
thors. One  of  the  latest  authorities,  Messrs.  De  Koninck  and  Le  Hon, 
state  the  genus  under  the  following  formula,  viz : 

Basal  pieces,  3,  one  less  than  the  two  others. 

Radial  pieces,        1 X  5>  forked,  large. 

Interradial,  1 X  ^9  small  lanceolate. 

PseudambulacrsB,  1x5* 

Mouth,  1,  central. 

Anal,  1,  lateral. 

Ovarial  openings,  2x5,  situated  around  the  mouth. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  well  preserved  specimens,  (not  silicifi- 
ed,)  of  the  different  species  of  this  genus,  including  the  typical  spe- 
cies, upon  which  the  genus  was  founded,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  formu- 
la above  quoted  should  be  amended.  Pentremiies  floreaUs^globasuSy  py* 

^9ee  TOl  Hi  Gillimta'i  hmrmXt  p^  86,  tod  AmerkMi  Joonwl  of  Sdesoe  and  Atli«  mA,  ft. 
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riform$y  aod  others,  have  severally  three  small  plates  or  pieces,  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  the  pieces  heretofore  designated  as  the  ^^Basal 
pieces;^^  these  three  pieces  form  the  base  of  the  cup,  and  as  they  lie  be- 
low the  pieces  heretofore  recognized  as  basal,  are  true  basal  pieces,  and 
the  others  necessarily  become  first  radials.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to 
amend  the  generic  description,  and  the  following  formula  is  offered : 

GENUS  PENTREMITES.     Sat/. 
Generic  Formula: 

Basal  pieces,  1X^9  short,  broad,  and  nearly  of  equal  size. 

First  radial  pieces,         IX^?  ^^^  hexagonal,  perfect;  one  pentagonal^ 

and  imperfect. 
Second  radial  pecies,     1X^9  nearly  of  equal  size,  long,  forked. 
Interradial  pieces,        lX^>  small,  lanceolate,  nearly  equal  in  size. 
Pseudambulacrse,  IX^?  ^^^S^  filling  the  forked  pieces,  and  ter* 

minatiog  around  the  mouth. 
Mouth,  1,  central. 

Ovarial  openings,  2  X  ^9  situated  around  the  mouth. 

Column,  cylindrical,  perforated,  segments  luaeq  size  and  thickness. 

PENTREMITES  OBESUS.    Lyon. 
(Plate  II.    fig.  I,    1  d,  I  6,  1  e,  1  d.) 

Bodffy  elliptical  half  its  heighth,  rounded  at  the  summit;  the  lower 
part  has  the  form  of  a  broad  inverted  cone;  the  diameter  is  to  the 
heighth  as  4  is  to  5,  (nearly.)  Basal  pieces,  of  equal  size,  sub-quad- 
rangular, of  similar  form,  low,  broad ;  sides  diverging  upwards  from 
the  columnar  articulation ;  greatest  h^ghth  at  the  line  of  junction 
with  each  other ;  irregularly  concave,  upper  margin,  into  which  the 
first  radials  are  fitted,  regularly  concave  at  their  junction  with  the 
column ;  when  joined,  they  form  a  low  cup,  concave  at  the  base,  the 
upper  margin  forming  an  unequal  sided  triangle. 

First  radials  two,  of  equal  size,  hexagonal ;  the  third  pentagonal, 
and  a  little  larger  than  half  the  size  of  the  hexagonal  pieces;  this 
unequal  piece  probably  indicates  the  anal  side  of  the  pentremite; 
the  three  pieces,  when  joined,  present  a  broad  shallow  cup,  the  superior 
margin  of  which  is  marked  by  five  broad  angular  points,  between  which 
are  three  angular,  and  two  irregular,  concave  depressions,  the  latter 
being  upon  the  summits  of  the  hexagonal  pieces. 
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Second  racUals  five,  divided  two-tbirds  their  length,  swelling  lapidly 
from  their  junction  with  the  first  radials  to  the  inferior  end  of  the  pseud- 
ambulacral  fields ;  twice  as  long  as  wide,  the  branches  increasing  in 
width  from  their  junction  with  the  interradials  toward  the  base;  ob- 
liquely  truncated  above,  the  truncation  being  by  a  sigmoid  line,  (not 
stnught  as  is  usually  the  case,)  meeting  and  fitting  upon  the  inter- 
radials  by  a  lap,  being  beveled  from  within,  the  beveled  surface  being 
about  three  times  as  long  as  the  thickness  of  the  pieces ;  abutting 
Equarely  at  their  lateral  margins  against  each  other,  two  resting  upon 
the  complete  hexagonal  fist  radials,  and  the  other  three  resting  upon 
the  beveled  sides  and  in  the  notches  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  first 
radials ;  the  line  of  junction  of  the  sides  occupies  the  center  of  a  deep 
elliptical  grove. 

Inlerradial  pieces  five,  half  as  broad  as  long,  (externally ;)  angular- 
ly  pointed  above,  and  roundly  pointed  below ;  \  as  long  as  the  second 
radials ;  within  the  body  they  are  prolonged,  and  extended  under  the 
second  radials,  and  terminate  in  a  long  point  on  either  side,  forming 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  pseudambulacral  areas ;  the  centre  is  also  ex- 
tended downwards  and  pointed,  laping  under  the  suture,  marking  the 
junction  of  the  second  radial  pieces. 

The  interradials  are  marked  by  fine  striae,  (lines  of  increment,) 
which  conform  to  the  external  form  of  the  piece  in  its  diiferent  stages 
of  growth. 

The  first  and  second  radials  are  also  marked  by  lines  of  increment 
In  the  first  radials  the  lines  conform  to  the  sides  and  upper  margins  of 
the  pieces ;  the  second  radials  are  marked  with  lines  extending  entirely 
around  them,  except  around  the  margin  of  the  fork,  into  which  are 
inserted  the  pseudambulacral  fields.  All  the  pieces  are  divested  of  the 
epidermis  and  muscular  coat  The  true  external  markings  are  un- 
known. 

Pseudambulacral  areas  extend  from  the  mouth,  at  the  centre  of  the 
summit,  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  length  of  the  body,  gradually 
increasing  in  width  by  a  curved  line  on  either  side  from  below  up- 
wards, to  the  centre,  when  they  diminish  in  width  until  they  reach  the 
summit,  th^y  are  composed  of  a  double  row  of  thin  plates,  about 
twelve  times  as  long  as  thick,  about  as  broad  as  long,  joined  together 
by  their  brocMi  &oes,  tenninatiag  at  the  centre  mairginof  the  fieldi  at  a 
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foramen  which  divides  these  pieces ;  the  divided  sides  of  the  foramen 
pieces  diverge  slightly,  and  join  a  similar  diverging  side  from  an  ad- 
joining foramen  piece,  with  which  it  unites  and  forms  a  ridge,  which 
continues  to  the  margin  of  the  field  to  which  they  are  joined.  The 
field  is  divided  longitudinally  in  the  centre,  by  a  deep  groove,  the  fora- 
men pieces  are  marked  by  a  slight  groove,  which  crosses  them  near  the 
centre  of  their  length<>  and  runs  the  whole  length,  dividing  the  field 
into  four  bands.  Where  the  foramen  pieces  are  crossed  by  this  slight 
groove,  ihey  are  frequently  indented  by  a  furrow,  which  sometimes  con- 
tinues the  whole  length  of  the  pieces ;  it  is  frequently  nearly  oblitera- 
ted, and  then  presents  a  rounded,  oval,  or  lozenge  shaped  dent  or  hole. 
These  marks  have  the  appearance  of  the  imperfectly  dosed  sides  of  two 
pieces  having  grown  together.  At  one  state  of  their  growth  they 
were,  probably,  in  separate  pieces.  In  the  best  preserved  speci- 
mens the  broad  faces  are  seen  to  be  furrowed  or  grooved  transversely ; 
tiie  ends  of  these  grooves  are  seen  presenting  small  punctures,  while  the 
sides  of  the  grooves  present  a  double  row  of  little  knobs,  standing  op- 
posite each  other,  and  joining  the  two  adjacent  pieces,  which  touch 
each  other  at  these  ridges.  The  ends  of  the  foramen  pieces  abutting 
against  the  centre  funow  of  the  field,  are  flattened  and  rounded,  the 
rounding  on  the  inferior  side  of  the  piece  being  greatest  The  flatten- 
ed ends  are  ornamented  by  eight  or  ten  diverging  ribs,  forming  on  the 
ends  of  the  pieces  a  series  of  beautifiil  fan-like  ornaments,  each  slight* 
ly  concave.  The  foramen  pieces  number  from  sixty  to  seventy  to  the 
inch — one  specimen  having  one  hundred  and  fifty  on  each  side  of  the 
field ;  another  (young,)  having  only  forty-three,  or  eighty -six  in  each 
pseudambulacnd  space. 

Mouth.  The  mouth  is  irr^ularly  rounded,  small  externally,  increas- 
ing in  61X6  as  the  opening  passes  downward  into  the  body ;  it  is  form- 
ed of  five  pieces,  lying  immediately  within  the  ovarial  openings ;  it 
was,  doubtless,  capable  of  being  opened  and  largely  expanded,  by  the 
opening  of  the  five  petal-like  parts  into  which  the  body  is  divided. 
There  is  a  deep  indentation  opposite  to,  and  lying  bctn^een,  the  lower 
ends  of  the  pseudambulactal  fields;  this  indentation  p  obably  marki^ 
the  limit  of  the  flexibility  of  the  petals. 

Ovarial  openings  five^  nearly  round ;  one  much  larger  th  i  the  oth- 
ers ;  the  large  opening  on  the  point  nearly  opposite  the  i  nperfeot 
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first  radifil.  Column  cyliadrical,  formed  of  pieces  of  equal  thickness, 
articulating  by  radiated  surfaces,  the  rays  covering  the  entire  surface ; 
perforated ;  opening  small ;  pentelobate ;  side  arms  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, frequently  opposite  each  other,  formed  of  similar  pieces  to  the 
column. 

This  species  diifers  from  all  odiers  heretofore  described,  being  much 
lai^er ;  the  whole  character  is  coarse  and  strong ;  the  pieces  are  re- 
markably thick — ^in  the  young,  of  a  similar  sized  specimen,  being 
twice  the  thickness  of  any  known  species.  The  general  form  is  near- 
est that  of  P.  Creoles.    Say. 

Length  of  specimen  under  description,  -  -  ^.-^V^  ii^ches. 
Breadth  of  specimen  under  description,  -  -  2.^'^  inches. 
Vertical  circumference,  ....        6.^|i,f^  inches- 

Transverse  circumference,         •        •        .        .        6.^j%%  inches. 
In  the  largest  specimen  observed,  the  pseudambulacral  field  is  \*^f^ 
inches;  that  of  our  specimen  is  1.-^  inches;  length  of  smallest  spe- 
cimen, one  inch;  the  field  of  this  specimen  is  ^-^^  (half  an  inch.) 

The  pieces  forming  the  pseudambulacral  areas,  are  thiner  than  those 
of  the  globosus  or  pyriformSj  (small  species.) 

GENUS  ASTEROCRINUS.    Lyon. 

Oen,  char. — Column,  cylindrical,  perforated;  base,  bilobate;  prima* 
ry  radials five;  secondary  radials,  first  series,  ten;  second  series,  twen- 
ty; lobe  pieces,  five;  arms  twenty,  formed  of  a  double  row  of  joints. 

ASTEEOCRINUS  CAPITALIS.    Lyon. 
(Plato III.    fig.  1,    1  a,  1 6,  1  e,  1  <l,  1  e,  1/,  \g,\h^li,l k,) 

Specific  description. — Body,  viewed  from  above,  presents  somewhat 
the  form  of  an  irregular  five-pointed  star"*;  viewed  in  profile,  erect,  it 
has  much  the  form  of  a  corinthian  capital,  slightly  contmcted  near  its 
base. 

Column,  cylindrical,  composed  of  numerous,  unequal-sized,  thin,  cir- 
cular pieces.  The  articulating  facets  are  striated  around  their  mar- 
gins— ^the  elevated  ridges  of  one  joint  fitting  into  corresponding 
depressions  in  those  which  adjoin  it  At  a  short  distance  from  the  body 
these  pieces  are  arranged  into  the  column  in  sets  of  three,  between  two 
■— — i^— ^— ^^^'  ■■iii-»^^— i      I  ■■    .  ■       111..  «  1 1    .  _  I  »^— .^^^»^ 

•Tht  tiMdmin  figured,  ii  ilightiy  cniihed|  Uitrcfore  the  lUr-Uke  figure  li  not  to  remArkable. 
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quite  thick  pieces,  those  adjoioitig  the  thick  pieces  are  quite  thin,  with 
one  much  thicker  between ;  nearer  the  body  the  [neces  are  alternately 
larger  and  smaller;  their  edges  are  slightly  rounded. 

Basai  pieces,  two  of  equal  size,  nearly  alike ;  united  they  form  a 
shallow  elliptical  cup,  the  upper  margin  being  indented  by  four  concave 
and  two  angular  notches,  swelling  below  the  margin  of  the  cup.  The 
inferior  sur&ce  presents  an  imperfect  elliptical  depression,  in  the  centre 
of  which  lies  a  deep  circular  pit,  concave  at  the  bottom ;  the  outer  mar- 
gin of  which  is  marked  around  its  circumference  by  grooves  and  ridges, 
by  which  it  is  joined  to  the  column. 

Primary  racUals  five,  differing  in  form ;  the  piece  opposite  the  anal 
side  is  slightly  concave  on  the  upper  margin ;  the  ends  are  nearly  par- 
allel to  each  other ;  twice  as  broad  as  high ;  the  inferior  margin  is  an- 
gularly pointed — the  point  being  about  the  centre  of  the  width  of  the 
piece,  at  which  point  it  is  twice  as  high  as  at  the  ends.  The  four  other, 
primary  radials  are  convex  below,  and  fit  into  the  concave  indentations 
of  the  basal  pieces ;  they  are  low  and  broad ;  not  quite  as  high  as  the 
first  pieces ;  two  are  concave  above,  the  lower  and  upper  margins  being 
nearly  parallel ;  the  other  two  have  two  concave  depressions  above,  of 
unequal  size ;  the  ends  of  the  four  pieces  bxq  obliquely  diverging  from 
below  upwards — ^tha  ends  joining  the  anal  piece  having  the  greatest 
divergency. 

Secondarj/  radials.  These  are  in  two  series,  the  first  consisting  of 
ten  pieces,  no  two  of  which  are  alike ;  those  resting  on  the  first  radial 
opposite  tiie  anal  side  are  convex  below ;  as  broad  as  high,  the  upper 
margin  of  each  having  two  concave  indentations ;  the  junction  of  these 
pieces  with  each  ather  is  square,  the  opposite  ends  terminating  in  an 
angular  point  Th^  secondary  radial  pieces  resting  upon  the  first 
radial  [deee,  to  the  right  of  the  anal  piece,  are  terminated  at  both  ends 
by  angular  points ;  from  one  of  these  rise  three  secondary  radials  of 
the  second  series ;  iiom  the  other,  only  one. 

The  next  secondary  nidials  to  the  right  are,  probably,  broken,  and  in 
our  iq[)ecimen  are  represented  ^y  four  quadrangular  pieces  of  unequal 
size.  The  other  four  pieces  ^re  nearly  of  equal  size,  sub-quadrangular ; 
twice  as  broad  as  high,  having  two  concave  notches  in  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  each. 

Secondary  fae^Wa.    The  secondary  radials  are  twenty  in  number ; 

60 
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nearly  equal   in  size;  sub-quadrangular;  as  broad  as  high.    From 
each  of  these  the  arm  takes  its  origin. 

Anal  piece.     Lozenge  shaped;  smaU ;  rising  from  the  smallest  angu* 
lar  depression  in  the  basal  pieces. 

Lobe  pieces.  These  remarkable  appendages  are  five  in  number;  un- 
equal in  size;  thick,  rounded,  and  dub-like;  twice  as  broad  as  thick  at 
the  superior  extremity,  tapering  downward,  and  ending  in  a  broad  fan* 
like  manner,  at  the  inferior  extremity.  They  are  divided  into  three  un- 
equal parts,  the  union  of  the  parts  being  marked  by  sutures;  the  up- 
per part  not  unlike  a  seed  vessel,  (when  first  discovered  by  the  coun- 
try-people these  parts  were  supposed  to  be  petrified  seeds,  and  were  call- 
ed ^^trified  coffee-nuts;")  it  is  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the 
whole  lobe  piece;  with  the  middle  piece  it  makes  two-thirds  the  length; 
the  lower  part  is  irregularly  sermted,  and  marked  by  the  impression  of 
muscular  attachments;  it  fits  into  and  is  attached  to  the  inside  of  the 
basal  pieces. 

Arins.  Our  spedes  has  twenty  arms,  in  sets  of  four,  rising  from  the 
second  series  of  secondary  radials;  they  are  composed  of  a  double  se- 
ries of  joints,  beautifully  articulating  with  each  other — ^the  salient  an- 
gles of  one  set  filling  the  re-entering  angles  of  the  adjoining  set;  the 
arms  are  r^ularly  tapering  fi'om  their  insertion  to  the  end,  where  they 
terminate  in  a  point,  rising  about  one-fourth  their  length  above  the 
highest  point  of  the  lobe  pieces;  each  set  is  separated  into  pairs  by 
the  lobe  pieces,  which  embrace  them  on  either  side.  It  is  not  certainly 
known  that  the  arms  are  iH:ovided  with  cillia. 

This  remarkable  orinoid  is  found  in  the  lower  intercalated  calcareous 
beds  of  the  millstone  grit  of  Crittenden  county,  associated  with  Pentre' 
mites  obesuSf  ^c.  The  vertical  ruige  of  this  species  is  somewhat  great- 
er than  that  of  that  fossil.  It  was  very  abundant;  immense  numbers  of 
the  fragments  of  the  lobed  pieces  are  found,  especially  of  that  part  form* 
ing  its  upper  extremity.  It  is  evident  that  iliey  were  easily  separated, 
for  amongst  the  multitude  of  fingments  only  one  spedmen  has  been 
found  sufiidently  perfect  to  show  the  aixangemrat  of  the  parts  compos- 
ing it;  tills  is  slightly  flattened  by  pressure,  and  is  so  much  weather- 
ed that  no  surfaoe  markings  can  be  discovered.  By  the  fragments  of 
the  lobe  pieces  the  lower  intercalated  limestone  of  the  millstone  grit 
may  be  identified. 
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Its  proportions  are  as  follows : 

Heighth,  - l.^V  inches. 

Oreatest  breadth  across  the  lobe  pieces,  «        1-AV  inches. 

Oreatest  breadth  at  the  top  of  calyx — ^narrow 

side,  ------  .^«^  inch. 

Greatest  breadth  at  the  top  of  calyx— wide 

side, -AV  inch. 

Heighth  of  calyx, -iVV  inch. 

Heighth  of  radials,    -----  .^»^  inch. 

Heighth  of  basal  pieces,     -        *        -        -  .^^^  inch. 

Long  diameter  of  basal  pieces,    «        -        -  ..^  inch. 

Short  diameter  of  basal  pieces,    -        -        -  ,^\  inch. 

The  genus  AsterocrinuSj  by  its  lobed  basal  pieces,  is  allied  to  Dicho- 
crinus,  also  by  the  number  of  its  primary  radials  Here  the  analogy 
ceases.  Dichocrinm  partakes  much  of  the  character  of  the  Phtt/cri- 
nites.  The  primary  radials  are  generally  longer,  and  the  calyx  high ; 
the  radials  of  all  known  species  of  Dichocrinus  are  higher  than  the 
basal  pieces,  while  in  Asteroerinus  the  breadth  of  the  radials  are  equal 
to  twice  their  bight.  In  the  remarkable  lobe  pieces  it  is  distinguished 
and  separated  from  all  known  genera.  It  is  evident  the  species  under 
consideration  had  no  vaulted  covering  to  the  stomach,  as  the  lobe  pieces 
rise  from  the  basal  pieces,  (to  which  they  are  attached,)  and  nearly 
fill  the  cavity  of  the  body.  The  lobe  pieces  are  free,  except  at  the 
point  of  attachment  at  the  base,  were  expansile,  and  are  indeed  aux- 
iliaries of  the  arms,  probably  serving  in  part  to  sieze  and  crush  its  food. 
Fixed  to  the  base  by  a  muscular  ligament,  articulating  by  joints,  they 
were  evidently  capable  of  opening  with,  or  even  independently  of  the 
arms.  Our  specimen  is  closed ;  the  arms  are  folded  between  the  lobe 
pieces.  Six  half  sets  of  the  arms  have  their  entire  length,  and  are 
folded  toward  the  centre  of  the  summit,  which  they  do  not  reach,  leav- 
ing the  junctures  of  the  lobe  pieces  exposed. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, in  1857,  our  specimen  is  referred  to,  and  classed  with  Dichocri'^ 
nu8;yfe  dififer  from  the  author  of  that  paper,  and  hold  that  our  species 
is  essentially  different^  and  should  be  sepamted  from  Dichocrinus. 
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A8TER0CRINUS(?)    CORONARIUS.    Zyon. 

(Plate  I.    fig.  1,    la.) 

It  is  with  a  considerable  hesitation  that  this  remarkable  and  hither- 
to unknown  fossil  is  refered  to  AsteroerinuSf  as  it  has  neither  basal, 
radial,  or  arm  pieces.  This  unique  crinoidal  fragment  was  found,  with 
others,  associated  with  Pentfendtes  obesusy  AMterXKrinus  capitahs,  &c., 
in  the  lower  intercalated  calcareous  bed  of  the  millstone  grit  of  Critten- 
den county.  This  specimen  is  evidently  the  summit  and  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  and  walls  of  a  crinoid,  and  is  prov  isionally  refer- 
red to  AsierocrinuSy  which  it  greatly  resembles,  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  tumid  star-like  points ;  seen  in  profile  it  resembles  a  ducal  coronet 
or  crown.  The  body  is  pentagonal,  having  equal  sides ;  the  angular 
comers  are  removed ;  an  angular  notch  is  provided,  into  which  three 
of  the  point  pieces  are  inserted  into  the  body.  The  point  on  the  right 
of  the  oral  opening  is  joined  to  the  body  by  an  irregular  line,  neaiiy 
straight ;  that  on  the  left  is  joined  by  a  curved  line,  with  an  angular 
deflection  near  the  side  farthest  from  the  mouth.  The  marginal  bor- 
ders of  the  pointed  pieces  are  raised,  and  the  pieces  are  fluted  about 
two-thirds  their  length ;  they  are  thick,  heavy,  and  solid ;  curved  on 
the  lower  side,  and  when  resting  upon  the  upper  surface,  present  the 
appearance  of  a  thick  last,  from  the  instep  to  the  toe.  Within  the 
pointed  pieces  are  arranged  twenty-five  polygonal  pieces — ^those  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  mouth  are  convex,  the  others  are  concave ;  the 
outer  series  are  larger ;  two  are  hexagonal ;  the  others  are  imperfect 
rhombs ;  those  within  the  point  to  the  right  of  the  mouth  are  small 
and  long ;  the  others  are  still  smaller,  of  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  and 
triangular  forms.  A  few  of  the  small  pieces  surrounding  the  oral  open- 
ing have  been  lost 

Mouth,  sub-central. 

Lower  surface.  Between  the  pointed  pieces  are  three  angularprom- 
inences,  and  four  angular  depressions ;  these  are  probably  the  articula- 
ting surfaces  to  which  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  calyx  were  join- 
ed; above  these  notches  and  prominences,  and  on  the  sur&ce  between 
the  pointed  pieces  are  rounded  and  grooved  impressions,  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  the  arms  (?)  No  surface  markings  are  found 
on  the  specimen,  which  has  evidently  lost  its  dermal  covering ;  they 
would  have  been  lost  had  they  existed  upon  it 
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Sige  of  the  specimen.    Length  of  the  pointed  pieces,  (the  longest 

nch. 
nch. 
nches. 
nch. 
nch. 
nch. 
nch. 
nch. 
nch. 


piece,) 

Length  of  the  pointed  pieces,  (shortest  piece,)      -  .-^Vir 

Longest  diameter  across  the  points,             -        •  ^-tVit 

Longest  diameter  of  body,  upper  side,        -        -  .-yW 

Longest  diameter  of  body,  lower  side,         -        -  .-jW 

Height  of  body  to  junction  of  pointed  pieces,      -  .-jYir 

Height  of  body  to  highest  point  of  pointed  pieces,  .^^ 

From  mouth  to  nearest  side,      ...        -  ,^^ 

From  mouth  to  most  distant  side,       ...  .  jh>^ 


GEI^US  GRAPHIOORINUS.    DeKtmnek  and  UHon. 

De  Eoninck  and  LeHon,  who  established  this  genus,  have  given 
the  generic  formula  as  follows,  viz  : 
''^Basal  pieces,  5. 

Radial  pieces,  2x6- 

Anal  pieces,  1. 

Interradial  pieces,       0. 
Arms,  10,  not  divided. 

GRAPHIOORINUS— 14    BRACHIALI8.    Lyon. 

(Plate  I.    fig.  1,    S«,  96.) 

The  anatomical  structure  of  our  species  corresponds  so  nearly  to  this 
genus  that  it  is  confidently  referred  to  it 

Column.  A  short  piece  of  the  column,  still  attached  to  our  speci- 
men, is  composed  of  thin  circular  pieces,  rounded  on  the  margin,  dif- 
fering consideTably  in  size— ^temately  a  larger  and  smaller  one ; 
perforated ;  the  form  of  the  perforation  cannot  be  distinctly  made  out. 

Basal  pieces  ^YQ)  long  lanceolate;  thick  at  the  outer  point;  divided 
by  deep  well  defined  sutures,  from  the  inferior  point  of  the  primary 
radials,  to  the  opening  of  the  columnar-pit,  where  the  pieces  join  evenly 
together;  the  superior  points  curved  upwards,  firom  the  columns  out- 
ward; the  pieces  are  grooved  by  a  broad  concave  furrrow,  which  termi- 

*Froin  thd  figuro  given  by  De  Koninok  and  LeHoD.I  have  much  doubt  if  these  are  the  true 
baaal  pieces.  Species  of  kindred  form  are  found  with  fine  basal  pieces  within  the  columnar  de- 
pression; these  are  generally  covered  by  the  column  ;  always  alternating  with  the  basal  pie- 
ces, as  recogniaed  in  the  above  formula.  There  are  another  class  of  crinoids  having  a  pen- 
tagonal basM  pieoey  not  indented,  divided  by  five  sottfres  running  from  the  columnar  pit  to  the 
centre  of  the  Mdes,  forming  the  pentagoa.  ZtterHmltn  M^ufnoHafnnU — Trtotl,  is  llius  dislin* 
guished. 
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nates  at  the  commenoement  of  the  upward  curvatare  of  the  points  of 
the  pieces.  The  piece  to  the  right  of  the  anal  pieces  is  latger  than  the 
others,  and  the  first  primary  radial  rises  &om  its  truncated  point;,  in 
this  respect  the  drawing  is  imperfect — ^the  side  toward  the  anal  pieces 
should  be  more  elevated.    The  sur&ce  of  aU  the  pieces  is  smooth. 

Primary  radials  five ;  somewhat  heart-shaped ;  concave  above,  round- 
ly pointed  below;  the  pieces  on  either  side  of  the  anal  pieces  are  not 
symetrical — the  side  of  the  lefl  hand  one  having  lost  a  portion  of  its 
edge,  against  which  rests  one  of  the  anal  pieces,  while  that  on  the  right 
side  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  inferior  left  margin,  which  joins  the  largest 
anal  piece. 

The  primary  radials  of  the  second  series*  are  five  in  number;  sub* 
quadrangular;  width,  equal  twice  the  greatest  heighth ;  differing  in  form 
and  size ;  sides  square  and  vertical ;  swelling  rapidly  from  the  sides 
toward  the  center ;  curved  upwards  on  the  superior  margin,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  rounded  prominent  knob,  at  or  near  the  center  of  the 
pieces. 

Secondary  radials  {axilary,  MiUer,)  ten;  four  are  larger  than  the 
others;  similar  in  form  to  the  primary  radials  of  the  first  series  invert- 
ed; boldly  prominent,  each  supporting  two  secondary  radials  of  the 
second  series ;  the  six  others  differ  in  form,  and  are  less  than  half  the 
size  of  the  first  four,  each  supporting  a  single  piece  of  the  secondary 
radials;  slightly  prominent 

Secondary  radialSy  second  series,  consists  of  fourteen  subquadrangu- 
lar  pieces,  diOering  slightly  in  ^e;  less  prominent  than  the  first  series, 
from  which  the  arms  take  their  origin. 

Arms  fourteen,  composed  of  a  double  row  of  pieces,  sKghtly  rounded* 
fitting  deeply  into  each  other — the  salient  angles  of  the  right  hand  row 
entering  the  retreating  angles  of  the  opposite  row. 

Remarks. — Our  specimen  has  been  slightly  crushed;  the  superior 
ends  of  the  arms  are  broken  off;  the  calyx  is  remarkable  for  the  d^tii 
of  the  columnar  depression,  and  the  prominence  of  the  rounded  knobed 
terminations  of  the  pieces  forming  it,  also,  in  having  fourteen  arras — 
the  typical  form  of  the  genus  having  only  ten.  It  was  found  in  the 
calcareous  beds,  near  the  base  of  the  millstone  grit  of  Crittenden  coun- 


^mmm'-m  II I  II         Bi»p— .w—i»w»^ 


•  The  primary  radiate  of  the  seoood  aeries  are  here  equivalent  to  the  MMiir  nieoes  of 
fa%  unggjimaiiig  l»  Ae  i<nhi»ii  ^^m  of  '*^— "-^ -■' — ^  ^       ^ 
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ty,  associated  with  P.  ohesuSy  Asterocrinus  capitalist  A.  coronaritis,  &c. 
Ranging  rather  higher  in  the  bed  than  either  of  the  others.  The  verti- 
cal range  is  not  known.  It  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  been 
diseovered  in  any  other  geological  horizon. 

ACTINOCRINUS.    Miller. 

This  genua  was  established  by  Miller  in  1821,  and  was  defined  as 
follows: 

^^  A  crinoid  animal,  with  a  round  column,  perforated  by  a  round  ali- 
mentary canal.  At  the  summit  of  the  column  is  placed  a  pelvis^  formed 
of  three  plates,  on  which  five  costals,  and  one  irregular,  adhere;  which 
axe  succeeded  by  the  second  costals  and  intercostals,  and  the  scapulae, 
fiom  whence  five  arms  proceed,  forming  two  hands,  with  several  tentao- 
culated  fingers. 

Mound  side-arms  proceed  at  irregular  distances  from  the  column, 
whioh  terminates  at  the  base  in  a  fassicular  bundle  or  roots  of  fibres." 

Recently  De  KoninckandDe  Hon,  in  treating  of  this  genus,  have 
adopted  a  different  nomenolatura  The  Actinocrinus,  as  defined  by 
these  authors,  is  as  follows: 

Generic  Formula: 

Basal  pieces,  3,  of  a  quadrangular  form. 

Radial  pieces,  3x&- 

Interradial  pieces,     3x4- 

Anal  pieces,  6. 

Brachial  pieces,        1,  or  2X^* 

Column,  cylindrical;  canal,  pentagonal. 

ACTINOCRINUS  ABNORMia    Lyon. 

(Plate  IV.    fig.l,    la,  16.) 

Bodff.  The  general  form  of  the  most  symetrical  of  this  species  is 
sub-globular;  others  are  quite  shallow;  saucer  shaped ;  with  a  very  low, 
irregular;  covering  in  others  the  circle  of  the  body,  at  the  insertion  of 
the  arms,  is  deeply  emarginate.  The  form  of  the  inferior  part  of  the 
calyx  is  constantly  that  of  a  shallow  rounded  cup,  slightly  indented 
around  the  columnar  pit  The  basal  pieces,  and  the  radials  of  the  1st 
and  2nd  series,  are  also  constant  characteristics. 

The  superior  surface  has  a  continuous  covering,  composed  of  small 
pieces;  the  spaces  opposite  the  junction  of  the  arms  with  the  body  have 
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geneially  prominent  tubercles^  usually  rounded  and  low,  sometimes 
long  and  sharp-pointed ;  an  additional  knob  or  point  usually  marks  the 
summit)  which  is  sub*Gentral  and  near  the  anal  side;  around  these 
prominent  pieces,  are  arranged,  in  a  circular  manner,  small  polygonal 
pieces  of  various  sizes,  and  the  interspaces  between  these  circular 
patches  are  filled  with  pieces  of  irregular  forms;  in  some  of  the 
best  preserved  several  knobs  are  joined  by  the  interspace,  having  a 
central  piece,  around  which  are  arranged,  circularly,  small  pieces— -one 
piece  of  the  circle  forming  the  connection  between  the  centers  of  the 
adjoining  circles. 

Our.  description  is  that  of  a  single  specimen,  differing  in  many  par- 
ticulars from  all  others  of  the  species;  yet  it  is  believed  that  no  accu- 
rate observer  could  fail  to  reorganize  every  specimen  of  the  species, 
by  features  they  have  in  common,  which  distinguishes  them  firom  oth- 
er species. 

Basal  pieces.  The  basal  pieces,  when  undivided,  presents  an  oblong 
hexagonal  space — the  middle  perforation  being  sub-central ;  when  di- 
vided, the  sutures  from  the  central  opening  terminate  at  the  center  of 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  alternate  radiid  pieces  of  the  firat  series  by 
this  division  producing  two  pieces  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  one  gene- 
rally smaller  than  the  others. 

Radial  pieces,  1  st  series.  Consists  of  six  hexagonal  pieces,  (one  of 
these  pieces  is  sometimes  pentagonal  or  obscurely  hexagonal,)  differing 
somewhat  in  size  and  form ;  slightly  concave — the  concavity  extending 
over  the  whole  area  of  each  piece;  when  arranged  in  the  cup  they  are 
nearly  horizontal,  being:  only  slightiy  curved. 

Primary  radialSy  2nd  series,  five;  usually  four  hexagonal  and  one 
pentagonal ;  not  unfrequently  one  of  the  radials  is  abnormal,  and  rises 
between  two  of  the  radials  of  the  first  series.  Fig.  lb,  plate  IV,  ex- 
hibits this  anomalous  arrangement.  Fig.  la,  plate  IV,  shows  all  the 
pieces  in  a  normal  condition  (hexagonal.) 

The  3rdf  series  of  primary  radials  consist  of  four  pieces  septilate- 
ral, and  one  hexagonal;  nearly  equal  in  size. 

Secondary  radials,  1st  series,  consists  of  eleven  pieces,  varying  in 
size  and  form — some  being  heptagonal,  hexagonal,  and  one  being  pent- 
agonal; this  last  piece  rises  firom  the  anomalous  ray.  (Fig.  lb,  plate 
IV.) 
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Interradial  Jieida.  The  iaterradial  fields  are  four  in  number,  each 
filled  with  six  pieces,  differing  in  form  and  size;  arranged  by  one 
forming  the  base;  from  the  sloping  upper  sides  of  this  rise  two  others; 
between  these  latter  and  their  outer  upper  side,  three  others;  upon 
these  rest  the  interaxilary  pieces,  eleven  in  number;  these  vary  much 
in  form  and  size  in  different  specimens. 

Nearly  all  the  pieces  composing  the  2nd  and  3rd  primary  radials, 
and  the  interradial  fields  are  flattened  or  slightly  concave;  this  is  char- 
acteristic and  common  to  the  species. 

Anal  pieces.  The  anal  pieces  vary  much  in  different  specimens — 
from  14  to  18  of  irregular  form;  being  neither  constant  in  form  nor 
number. 

The  Arms  vary  in  number  from  ten  to  fourteen,  at  their  insertion 
into  the  calyx  ;^  they  are  very  irregular  in  their  arrangement,  some- 
times coming  off  in  five  regular  pairs;  again  three  pairs— one  set  of 
three,  and  one  set  of  one,  making  ten ;  again,  three  sets  of  four  each^ 
one  set  of  three,  one  of  two,  and  a  single  arm,  standing  by  itself  mak* 
ing  fourteen. 

Amongst  the  great  number  of  the  spedes  that  have  come  under 
our  observation,  no  two  have  ev^  been  observed  with  precisely  the 
same  arrangement  in  the  zone  forming  the  region  o(  the  arms — ^sufli* 
cient  difference  firequentiy  existing,  in  different  specimens,  to  warrant 
a  separation  of  the  species  if  the  technical  arrangement  should  be  re- 
lied upon.  By  the  low  calyx,  concave  surfiuie  of  the  pieces,  and  gen- 
eral appearance,  they  will,  however,  be  referred  oa3     species. 

Dimensions: 
Greatest  heighth  of  calyx,  -        -        -  -rvz  '^^^' 

Least  heighth  of  calyx,      ...        -  .^«^  inch. 

Heigtii  from  base  to  summit,       ...  .^\  inch. 

Greatest  breadth, l-iVir  inches. 

Least  breadth, l-iVir  inches. 

Position  and  locality.  Very  abundant  in  the  limestone  immediate- 
ly at  the  base  of  the  '^Devonian  black  slate,"  and  above  the  beds  of 
Hydraulic  cement  stone.  In  the  vicinity  of  Louisville,  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  range  of  Catenepora  escharoides  bed.  AcUnocrinus  abnor^ 
mis  is  especially  abundant  in  the  bed  above  alluded  to,  exposed  at  the 
quarries,  on  the  south  fork  of  Bear  grass  creek;  at  Bock  Island,  near 

61 
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the  old  Tariscon's  mill,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  of  the  Ohio;  and  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Jefferdonville  and  Columbus  railroad,  oq  Silver 
creek,  Clarke  county,  la.  It  has  not  been  found  extending  beyond 
this  bed — which  varies  in  thickness  from  five  to  twelve  or  thirteen  feet. 
Of  the  numerous  specimens  obtained  by  collectors,  most  of  them  are 
mere  fragments;  very  few  have  more  than  half  or  three-fourths  of  the 
head  complete — many  not  so  much.  This  is  the  most  abundant  fos- 
sil form  of  the  bed  at  the  locality  on  Beargrass. 

GENUS  DOLATOCRINUS.    Lyon. 

Gen.  char. — Column^  round;  composed  (near  the  body)  of  alternate 
large  and  small  pieces;  perforation  pentalobate;  rather  large;  basal 
pieces  five;  pentagonal ;  small;  sometimes  covered  by  the  column. 

First  radials  five,  hexagonal;  second  radids  five,  quadrangular; 
third  radials  five,  pentagonal ;  first  secondary  radials,  ten  or  deven, 
generally  hexagonal;  second  secondary  radials  quite  iir^ular,  varying 
firom  ten  to  thirteen;  interaxHarys,  those  rising  firom  the  radials  firom 
five  to  seven,  whilst  those  which  rise  firom  the  interradial  fields  vary 
from  ten  to  twelve;  interradials,  first  series,  five,  lai^e  nonagonal; 
the  secoTid  series,  of  five,  differing  in  form;  arms  ten,  formed  of  circa* 
lar  pieces  of  equal  thickness,  tapering  rapidly  toward  the  superior  end ; 
mouth  sub-central  proboscidate;  summit  covered  by  small  polygonal 
pieces. 

DOLATOCRINUS  LAOUS.    Lyon. 

Plate  IV.    fig.  3,  20»  26,  Se. 

Specific  character. — ^jP^efy  sub-globose;  truncated  below;  columnar- 
pit  broad  and  deep;  summit  somewhat  conical,  prolonged  by  a  probos- 
cis ;  column  round ;  near  the  body  composed  of  alternate  large  and 
smaller  pieces  articulating  by  flat  radiated  sur&oes;  the  upper  joint 
of  the  column  is  hemispherical,  and  partially  fills  the  columjmr^pit, 
nearly  and  sometimes  quite  concealing  the  basal  pieces;  columnar  per- 
foration mther  large  and  pentalobate. 

Basal  pieces  five;^  pentagonal;  nearly  of  equal  Q|ze^  not  quite  as 

•The  bMal  pieces  are  only  aeen  In  fragmento  and  cniihed  tpeolmem;  fti>m  these  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  the  basal  pieces  are  five  in  number;  shoold  future  investigation  determine  that 
the  base  is  ^vided  into  only  three  parts,  the  base  would  then  resemble  that  of  Plafymmis, 
MiiOt^t  not  AtmAn  Being  now  fully  pursuaded  that  this  arrangement  of  five  basils,  aitemai* 
ing  with  five  first  radia1s» Is  the  structure  of  the  animal,  we  have  so  described  it. 
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high  as  wide ;  lying  deep  in  the  columnar-pit,  and  frequently  conceal- 
ed by  the  insertion  of  the  columns,  as  in  fig.  2c,  plate  lY. 

First  radial  pieces  five;  hexagonal ;  nearly  equal  in  size ;  twice  as 
broad  as  high;  ornamented  by  sculptured  ridges,  which  terminate  at 
a  longish  or  rounded  knob,  near  the  margin  of  the  columnar  depres- 
sion. 

Second  radial  pieces  &ve;  sub-quadrangular;  wider  than  high;  near- 
ly of  the  same  size;  the  center  of  the  pieces  are  ornamented  by  a 
knob,  which  terminates  at  this  upper  margin.  In  specimens  of  the 
aged  of  this  species  the  knob  is  firequently  prolonged,  and  assumes  the 
form  of  a  sharp  ridge. 

ITurd  radidU  five;  pentagonal;  broader  than  high;  same  size^  or- 
namented near  their  center  by  a  knob. 

Secondary  radialsy  first  series  ten  of  irregular  form;  as  large  as  or 
larger  than  the  third  primary  radials;  principally  hexagonal — some- 
times one  or  more  are  pentagonal. 

Secondary  radials,  second  series^  varying  in  number  fi:om  ten  to  thir- 
teen; irregular  in  form  and  size.  Inter axilary  pieces  \  these  pieces 
are  variable,  differing  in  form  and  size,  and  are  distinguished  as  trian- 
gular and  quadrangular — ^the  triangular  pieces  having  their  origin  in 
the  radial  pieces ;  eight  in  number ;  those  originating  from  the  inters 
radial  piece  of  the  second  series  are  quadrangular ;  twelve  or  more  in 
number. 

Interradials  &Ye i  very  large;  nonagonal;  angularly  pointed  below ; 
truncated  on  the  superior  margin ;  from  these  rise  the  secondary  ra- 
dials, five  in  number,  four  of  which  are  pentagonal ;  pointed  at  the 
summit ;  inferior  margin  as  wide  as  the  superior  margin  of  the  first 
interradials  on  which  they  rest ;  the  other  piece  is  quadrangular. 

The  arms  are  ten  in  number,  rising  in  pairs ;  rather  short ;  tapering^ 
rapidly ;  composed  of  ovoid  flat  pieces,  of  equal  thickness — one  side 
exhibiting  the  articulating  surfaces  from  which  tentaculse  have  been 
detached ;  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  tentaculse  are  unknown. 

Summit  The  summitis  covered  by  ratherlaige  polygonal  pieces, var 
nous  in  form ;  g^erally  ornamented  by  small  granular  prominences. 

Proboscis  or  oral  tube.  In  its  complete  form  it  is  unknown ;  judg- 
ing fi'om  the  fragments  found  attached  to  the  specimens,  it  is  small  com- 
pared  with  the  same  appendage  in  other  crinoids ;  composed  of  small 
polygonal  pieces. 
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External  markings.  The  body  is  adorned  by  a  most  beautifbl  net- 
work of  raised  tnangular  figures ;  the  points  of  the  principd  triangu- 
lar figures  rise  from,  and  terminate  at,  the  centre  of  the  first  interradi- 
al  pieces ;  a  subordinate  set  of  figures  terminate  at  the  centre  of  all 
the  pieces  below  the  arms.  In  some  specimens  the  lines  are  continu- 
ous, in  others,  interrupted.  The  summit  pieces  are  sometimes  adorn- 
ed by  a  single  prominent  granule ;  in  other  specimens,  many  of  the 
pieces  are  ornamented  by  a  number  of  granules,  arranged  in  lines  across 
some  of  the  pieces  in  nearly  parallel  rows,  or  in  a  circular  band  around 
a  more  prominent  central  one. 

Geological  position  and  locality.  Found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
limestone  immediately  over  the  hydraulic  cement  beds,  Jefierson  coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  on  Beargrass  creek;  same  beds  on  Rock  Island,  Falls 
of  the  Ohio  river,  and  Silver  creek,  Clarke  county,  Indiana. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Louisville,  resting  on  the  hydraulic  cement 
bed,  and  below  the  black  slate  of  the  Denovian  period,  occurs  a  thin 
bed  of  limestone,  its  base  resting  on  the  cement  stone  bed ;  in  this  is  to 
be  found  a  partial  bed  of  conglomerate,  of  ferruginous  gravel ;  a  similar 
bed  of  conglomerate  exists  below  the  cement  bed.  The  cement  bed  at 
Beargrass  creek  is  from  four  to  six  inches  thick.  Northwsetwaardly, 
three  and  a  half  miles,  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls,  on  the  Indiana  side  of 
the  river,  this  stone  is  eighteen  feet  thick ;  firom  the  bed,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Falls,  large  quantities  of  hydraulic  cement  is  manufactured,  of  superior 
quality.  Resting  on  the  cement  bed,  as  before  stated,  is  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone from  four  to  eight  feet  thick ;  the  inferior  two  feet  abounds  in 
crinoidcBy  in  fact,  the  bed  is  literally  made  up  of  the  remains  of  these 
animals.  Then  succeeds,  about  two  feet  abounding  in  fossil  corak, 
amongst  which  are  a  few  enirochites  ;  these  are  again  succeeded  by 
Orenoideoj  Brachiopoda^  and  TrihUtes.  Upon  the  whole  rests  a  bed 
of  black  slate,  variously  estimated  fi*om  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  thick. 

A  few  individuals  of  our  genus,  and  probably  of  the  same  species, 
occur  at  the  base  of  the  hydraulic  beds ;  these  are  seldom  well  pre- 
served ;  should  these  prove  to  be  our  species,  the  vertical  range  of  the 
species  will  be  about  twenty-five  feet ;  should  they  prove  to  be  di£feiv 
eaty  the  range  will  be  only  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
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GENUS  VA80CRINU8.    Lyon. 

Gen.  char. — Body  vase  shaped ;  twice  as  wide  as  high ;  basal  pieces 
five ;  pentagonal ;  pointed  at  their  superior  margin ;  primary  radials 
five ;  rising  between  the  points  of  the  basal  pieces ;  secondary  radials 
five ;  broad ;  irregularly  pentagonal ;  arms  five ;  single ;  composed  of 
cylindrical  pieces;  anal  piece  one;  hexagonal;  large;  summit  un- 
known ;  coiumn  unknown. 

VASOCMNUS  VALENS.    Lyon. 
(Plato  IV.    fig.  3,    3  a.} 

Basal  pieces  five ;  low,  broad ;  pointed  at  their  summit ;  swelling 
at  the  base ;  forming  a  shallow  cup,  with  perpendicular  sides ;  bottom 
slightly  concave ;  superior  margin  divided  by  obtuse  points  into  five 
broady  shallow,  angular  notches ;  the  base  articulates  with  the  column 
by  a  surface  marked  by  striae,  radiating  from  a  small  circular  opening. 

Radial  pieces  five ;  smooth ;  sub-hexagonal ;  differing  slightly  in 
size ;  higher  than  wide ;  rising  between  the  basal  pieces. 

Secondary  radials  five  in  number ;  smooth;  pentagonal;  nearly  twice 
as  wide  as  high ;  the  median  line  of  these  pieces  are  neariy  horizontal ;/ 
the  truncated  face,  for  the  insertion  of  the  arms,  eliptical,  concave, 
perforated  near  the  centre,  deeply  sulcate  above  the  perfomtion ;  the 
sides  are  joined  together,  curving  upward  and  terminating  on  the  sum- 
mit between  the  arms ;  the  piece  on  the  left  of  the  anal  piece  is  much 
larger  than  either  of  the  others,  and  covers  the  points  of  two  of  the 
radials,  whilst  that  on  the  right  of  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  others, 
and  rises  from  the  point  and  left  side  of  the  primary  radial,  beneath  it. 
The  anal  piece  is  large,  sub-hexagonal,  rising  between  two  of  the  pri- 
mary radials,  and  extends  above  the  lower  margin  of  the  axillary  &ce 
of  the  second  primary  radials. 

Arms  composed  of  cylindrical  pieces,  their  legnth  and  diameter  being 
nearly  equal ;  perforated  and  deeply  sulcate  on  the  superior  side. 

Dimensions : 
Diameter  of  the  base^  ....        .^«^  inch. 

Height  of  the  base, .-^  inch. 

Height  of  the  body, .-^^-^  inch. 

Greatest  diameter, l-iVir  ii^ohes. 

Diameter  of  the  axillary  articulation,     -        -        .^^  inch* 
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Remarks.  This  remarkable  orinoid  was  obtttned  several  years  since 
at  the  quarries  on  Beargrass  creek,  near  Looisville,  where  it  was  found 
associated  with  Actinocrinu».  DolcUocrinus,  &c.  It  is  very  rare — this 
specimen  is  the  only  one  of  this  species  heretofore  obtained. 

VASOCRINUS  SCULPTUS.    Lyon. 

(Plate  IV.    fig.    36»  3e,  3c{,  3e.) 

Body  small;  vase  shaped;  section  at  the  junction  of  the  arms  pen- 
tagonal ;  side  of  pentagon  above  the  anal  pieces  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
either  of  the  others;  the  sur&ce  is  roughened  by  raised  sculpture;  the 
center  of  the  pieces  below  the  arms  are  all  prominent.  On  either  side 
of  the  sutures  marking  the  junction  of  the  basal  pieces  is  a  raised  rib, 
which  terminates  at  the  center  of  the  first  radial  pieces  lying  above 
the  sutures.  Similar  ribs  cover  the  body,  extending  from  near  the 
center  of  each  to  the  center  of  all  the  contiguous  pieces,  (except  the 
basal  pieces,)  thus  dividing  the  surface  into  nearly  equal-sided  triangu- 
lar spaces,  deeply  depressed  at  the  center,  and  curving  up  to  the  ribs 
which  define  them ;  at  the  end  of  the  ribs  the  triangular  spaces  are 
joined  by  a  narrow  grooved  avenue,  not  quite  so  deep  as  the  center  of 
the  spaces. 

Basal  pieces  five;  pentagonal;  as  high  as  wide;  extending  beneath 
to  the  columnar  perforation ;  junction  with  the  column  slightly  con- 
cave. 

Radial  pieces  five;  hexagonal;  four  of  equal  size;  as  high  as  wide; 
one  much  larger  than  the  others,  rising  between  the  points  of  the  basal 
pieces. 

Seamdary  radials  iscapuUe^  MUer)  five;  irregularly  pentagonal; 
nearly  equid  in  size,  except  the  piece  on  the  left  of  the  anal  pieces, 
which  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  either  of  the  others;  articulating 
facet  of  the  arms  uneven ;  perforated ;  sulcated  upon  the  upper  side; 
the  pieces  curve  upwards  at.  their  line  of  junction,  and  terminate  upon 
the  summit  above  the  line  of  the  arms. 

Anal  pieces  two;  hexagonal;  one  equaling  in  uze  the  first  radial 
pieces;  the  other  is  quite  small. 

Arms  five;  single;  structure  beyond  the  first  joint  unknown;  they 
start  fix)m  the  body  in  a.  horizontal  direction. 

Oolmm  unknown. 
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Geological  position  and  heality.  Found  in  the  limestone  about  five 
feet  beneath  the  Devonian  black  slate,  and  above  the  beds  of  Hydraulic 
Cement-stone,  Jefferson  county,  and  in  the  same  geological  position  on 
the  &Ils  of  the  Ohio*.  It  does  not  appear,  from  what  is  known  of  it, 
to  have  a  very  great  vertical  range,  probably  not  more  than  three  or 
four  ieet. 

OLIVANITES  VERNEUILII.     TrooBt. 

Ref.  and  Sgn.  Pentremites  Verneuilii^  Troostj  sixth  report  on  the  Ge- 
ology  of  the  SkUe  of  Tennessee,  NashviUe,  1841.  Pentremites  Vemeui- 
Ui  {BeacUe)  ^  Orhigny  Prodrome  de  Pal.y  Straiigr  1,  p.  102. 

El(eacrinns  Vememlii  Boemer.  MonograpMe  der  Fossilen  Cri* 
noiden  famiUe  der  Blastoideeny  4v.,  Berlin,  1852,  p,  59. 

This  fossil  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  rocks  of  the  Denovian 
period^  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  on  Beargrass  creek  near 
Louisville,  Jefferson  county,  Kentucky,  and  in  other  localities. 

Professor  Troost  distinguished  this  fossil  in  1841,  as  Pentremites 
VemeufUi.  In  a  list  of  fossil  crinoids  of  Tennessee,  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science ;  of  the  meeting  held  at  Cambridge,  Boston,  1 850,  the  learned 
professor  has  removed  it  firom  Pentremites  ;  having  erected  a  new  genus 
for  its  reception,  and  distinguished  it  as  Olivanites  VerneuiUi.  In  a 
private  letter,  written  August  3d,  1849,  to  a  distinguished  lady  of 
Tennessee,  Professor  Troost  removes  Pentremites  Vemeuilii  to  OKvam- 
tes. 

Dr.  Fred.  Roemer,  in  an  elaborate  and  able  work  on  the  Family 
Blastoidea,  referred  to  above,  has  re-described  this  fossil  under  the 
generic  title  of  JEloeacrinus,  (retaining  Prof.  Troost's  specific  name,) 
with  excellent  figures  by  Hugo  Troschel.  For  want  of  well  preserved 
specimens,  both  the  figures  and  description  are  defective  in  many  res- 
pects. 

For  these  reasons,  and  possessing  quite  perfect  specimens,  it  is  pro- 
posed  to  describe  these,  and  restore  the  name  proposed  by  that  pioneer 
of  western  geology.  Dr.  Troost 

During  the  last  seventeen  years  hundreds  of  these  curious  forms, 
known  as  ^Petrified  Hickorynuts,"  have  passed  through  our  hands, 
having  been  distributed  to  collectors  at  home  and  abroad.    Dr.  Boe- 
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mer^s  description  was  probably  made  &om  some  of  those  famished  by 
us  during  his  yisit  to  this  country. 

Of  the  multitudes  collected  we  have  now  over  three  hundred  speci- 
mens, and  out  of  this  large  number,  not  more  tbhn  five  or  six  expose 
the  true  structure  of  the  body,  especially  the  arrangement  of  the  base^ 
and  only  two  exhibit  the  pieces  at  the  summit  of  it 

OLIVANITES   VERNBUILII.     Troont. 

(Plate  V.    fig.  1,    la,  li,  Ic,  Id.) 

Description. — The  body  is  illipsoidal ;  the  usual  proportion  between 
the  height  and  width  is  as  4  to  3  ;  in  the  more  globose  it  is  sometimes 
as  3  is  to  2y^.  The  whole  surface  in  well  preserved  specimens,  shows 
a  remarkable  fine  sculpture.  The  cup,  below  the  ambulacml  fields, 
consists  of  eleven  pieces ;  above  the  cap  and  between  it  and  the  sum* 
mit  are  four  interradial  lanceolate  pieces,  one  anal  piece,  five  pseodam- 
bulacrse,  and  ten  large  pieces ;  one  on  either  side  of  these,  making 
thirty-six  prominent  pieces,  exclusive  of  those  at  the  summit ;  making 
in  all  about  fifty  pieces.  Only  very  short  pieces  of  the  column  hav- 
ing been  found  attached,  little  of  its  structure  is  known ;  the  small 
part  found  attached  is  round  or  imperfectly  pentagonal.  The  colum- 
nar perforation  is  pentalobate.''^ 

The  Bcaal  pieces,  three  in  number,  are  very  minute;  lozenge  shaped 
or  quadrilaterd ;  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  columnar-pit;  always 
concealed  when  the  column  is  present 

Primary  radiaU  are  also  three  in  number;  small;  situated  within 
the  columnar  pit;  two  are  hexagonal,  and  one  somewhat  lozenge-shaped; 
nearly  of  equal  size;  each  piece  is  ornamented  by  three  tuburcles,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  sutures,  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  joined 
pieces,  and  one  near  the  center  of  the  pieces;  they  are  usually  entirely 
concealed  by  the  column — a  single  specimen  has  been  seen  that  ex- 
hibited a  part  of  these  pieces  when  the  column  was  present 

Primary  radiak,  second  series.  These  pieces  are  five  in  number; 
forked;  one-sixth  wider,  at  the  spread  of  the  branches,  than  high;  the 
inferior  margin  is  deflected  within  the  columnar-pit,  and  rests  "on  the 
outer  or  superior  margins  of  the  first  radials,  as  in  PentremiteSf  with 
this  difference,  one  of  the  second  radials  rises  firom  an  angular  point  of 

•A  fiogle  f pecimeD,  ont  of  many,  exhibits  thii  itnictare  ;  oearly  all  the  ipeeimena  are  par- 
tially sllioified,  aad  the  strncture  partially  obliterated. 


^=1 
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0  ne  of  the  hexagonal  pieces.  The  bending  or  angular  deflection  of 
these  pieces,  into  the  columnar-pit,  is  most  remarkable,  forming,  as 
they  do,  a  margin  about  equal  to  their  thickness  around  the  external 
margin  of  the  columnar-pit,  around  the  column  presenting  the  appear- 
ance as  if  their  junction  with  the  first  primary  radials  was  against 
their  inner  face,  and  not  by  the  inferior  margin  of  the  pieces,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  crinoidea.  The  sides  of  the  pieces  or  branches 
of  the  forks  are  nearly  of  equal  width,  tapering  or  curving  slightly 
from  within  the  fork  outward;  the  lateral  margins  are  straight;  their 
summits  are  variously  truncated,  sometimes  by  a  straight  line  from 
within  the  fork  outward  and  downward;  again, by  an  additional  corner  re- 
moved from  the  point  within  the  fork,  and  sometimes  they  are  found  irre- 
gularly rounded  from  the  center  of  the  branches  to  either  side;  all  these 
forms  are  seen  in  a  single  specimen.  The  angular  indentation  between 
the  branches  of  the  fork  terminates  in  a  prominent  cup^  from  which  pro- 
ceeds, upward,  on  either  branch  of  the  fork,  defining  the  space  between 
them,  a  sharp  prominent  margin  marking  the  limit  of  the  branches  of 
the  fork.  The  branches  of  the  second  primary  radials  are  also  marked 
with  lines  of  increment,  which  conform  to  the  upper  and  outer  margins 
of  the  pieces.  The  lines  are  prominent,  and  are  probably  the  remains 
of  the  processes  marking  the  margins  of  the  pieces  above  alluded  to. 

Interradial  pieces — (No.  4,  fig.  1,  plate  v.)  These  five  pieces  are 
long,  (seven  times  as  long  as  their  greatest  width;)  lanceolate,  rising 
from  the  notched  and  curved  superior  margins  of  two  adjacent  branches 
of  the  second  primary  radial  pieces,  and  terminating  at  the  summit  of 
the  body,  between  the  ovarial  (?)  openings;  they  are  divided  longi- 
tudinally by  a  line  from  which  fine  depressed  striae  diverge  at  an  angle 
of  abont  60°  (upward  and  outward,)  dividing  the  parts  of  the  piece  oa 
either  side  of  the  center  line  into  flat  bands,  equal  in  width  to  the  ribs 
on  the  pieces  on  either  side  of  the  pseudambulacral  fields,  and  the 
pieces  composing  these,  the  ambulacrse — sixty  of  which  are  contained 
in  an  inch.* 

The  parts  here  designated  interradial  pieces,  in  the  best  preserved 

•  Dr.  Roemer's  flgare  represents  thii  part,  which  is  the  middle  of  his  "ddloid  pieces."  ts 
covered  w\ihp\ificlVLre9,  (**chayrinwrti^  bedeet**)  In  the  abore  deicription  this  part  is  called 
Interradial  piece,  aod  is  separated  from  the  pseodambaiaeral  fields,  and  from  the  spaces  on  either 
side  of  them.  In  no  specimen. of  thoasands,  has  this  punctured  surface  been  observed;  it  is 
probabl  V  the  effect  of  cleaning  with  a  pointed  instrument.  It  has  been  ob^erred  in  some  90 
eleaned. 
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Bpecimens,  are  separated  from  the  pieces  on  either  side  of  the  pseudam- 
bulacra)^  by  a  sharply  defined  angular  ridge,  surrounding  the  whole 
piece  except  at  the  junction  with  the  branches  of  the  radials  below  it. 

Anal  piece.  This  piece  is  wider  than  the  interradial  pieces ;  nearly 
equal  in  width  in  its  whole  length;  rounded  at  its  summit,  haying  a  circu- 
lar notch  in  its  upper  margin,  the  sides  of  which  are  frequently  trunca- 
ted obliquely  downward  from  the  sides  of  the  notch,  aboye  which  is 
situated  the  large  oyoid  opening.  It  rises  from  the  summits  of  the 
second  radials,  like  the  interradial  pieces,  and  like  those  it  is  marked 
with  striae.  This  piece  has  much  irregularity  in  form  and  adjustment 
with  reference  to  the  body,  in  different  specimens,  being  disposed  aboye 
the  general  surface  at  its  superior  extremity,  and  sometimes  below  it; 
firequently  the  circular  notch  occupies  the  whole  summit  of  the  piece, 
which  is  then  yery  prominent,  and  prolonged  aboye  the  summit  of  the 
body,  while  in  other  specimens  it  terminates  a  considerable  distance 
below  the  summit. 

The  pseudambulacral  fields,  fiye  in  number,  rise  from  the  angular 
notch  in  the  summits  of  the  second  radials,  and  terminate  at  the  sum- 
mit;  they  are  alike  in  size  and  arrangement  of  parts;  each  field  consists 
of  three  parts,  the  middle  of  which  is  the  longest;  rising  from  the 
bottom  of  the  notch,  as  before  stated,  it  is  continued  to  the  openings 
around  the  summit,  which  it  diyides,  and  is  continued  beyond  them 
toward  the  center  of  the  crown,  and  is  loet  under  the  small  pieces  ar- 
ranged within  the  openings.  It  is  diyided  by  a  line  into  equal  parts 
running  its  whole  length,  each  of  which  is  again  diyided  into  a  line  of 
pores,  and  a  ridge.  In  some  states  of  specimens  the  mesial  line  is 
deeply  grooyed,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  rounded  ridge,  equal  in 
width  to  the  line  of  pores;  thus  each  field  is  diyided  into  four  parts  of 
equal  width — i.  e.,  two  lines  of  pores  and  two  ridges  tying  between 
theI^.  In  large  specimens  their  width  is  .^Vt  ^^  ^^  ^^^  "^^  pores 
are  OFoid,  the  long  diameter  lying  transyersely  with  the  specimen,, 
about  60  to  the  inch;  they  terniiinate  at  the  reniform  larger  openiogi^ 
at  the  summit.  The  openings  at  the  summit  haye  their  long  diameter 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  pp^  pieces. 

The  sides  of  the  suture  diyiding  the  ppre  pieces  is  beautifully  oma- 
Diented  by  fan-like  figures,  lying  ncngtrly  opposite  t^e  pores;  they  are 

w 

nearly  tri»ngulfir  in  form,  coo^pos^  qf  six  diyerging  ridges,  haying  a 
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conuuoii  origin  opposite  the  pores ;  these  are  divided  by  grooves  of  un- 
equal depths  increasing  in  size  and  depth  &om  the  origin  of  the  ridges 
to  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  quite  analogous  to  the  same  part  in  Pen- 
tremtes  obesus. 

The  pores  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  body.  On  either 
aide  the  pore  pieces  are  supported  by  a  piece,  two  to  each  field,  ten  in 
all,  of  equal  width,  nearly  of  the  same  form,  ornamented  with  grooves 
and  ridges.  The  grooves  rise  at  a  pore,  and  cross  the  pieces  transversely, 
and  terminate  against  the  interradial  pieces,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
pieces  being  covered  by  grooves  and  ridges,  which  are  equal  in  i^ze  to 
the  pore,  or  the  division  between  ihe  pores,  against  which  they  severally 
originate.  These  are  again  crossed  obliquely  from  the  outside  of  the 
pieces  upward,  by  a  set  of  ribs  which  rise  against  the  intenadials  and 
anal  piece,  and  cross  the  supporting  pieces  of  the  pseudambulacrae. 

The  summit  within  the  circle  of  the  large  pores  (ovarian  openings  ?) 
is  divided  into  about  twenty-two  small  pieces,  six  of  which  are  dis- 
posed around  the  seventh,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  crown. 
They  are  nearly  of  equal  size,  polygonal  or  nearly  circular;  without 
the  line  of  the  six  pieces,  and  falling  into  the  indentations  around  the 
circle  formed  by  them,  axe  smaller  pieces,  end  on  either  side  of  the 
outer  circle  of  the  ovarian  (?)  openings  are  small  linear  pieces,  abut- 
ting against  the  small  pieces  outside  of  the  first  circle ;  all  the  pieces 
exept  the  linear  ones  are  studded  with  a  number  of  small  prominent 
granules. 

Specimens  of  this  fossil  are  found  ranging  fircm  .^^  in  inch,  to  an 
inch  and  .^\  in  length. 

The  relative  proportion  of  one  of  the  medium  sized,  rather  globose 
specimens  is  as  follows : 

Greatest  length,     - l-iVir  inches. 

Length  from  bottom  of  columnar-pit  to  summit,  ^i-rinr  ioohes. 

Greatest  diameter, l-iVir  inchea 

Least  diametw,  ....        *        l-iVV  u^ohes. 

Length  of  second  primary  radials,   ...  .^<^  inob. 

Length  of  first  primary  radials,        ...  ..^i^  inch. 

Length  of  baaal  pieces,  ....         ^^^  ioch. 

Greatest  length  of  the  pieces,  ...        l-i^  inchea. 

Greatest  width  of  pseudambulaoral  fields,  •         .^W  inch. 
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Greatest  width  of  interradial  pieces,  -        -         .VA  ^^^^• 

Greatest  length  of  interradial  pieces,         -        -        I-tVtt  inches. 

Greatest  width  of  anal  piece,    -        -        -        -  .^^  inch. 

Greatest  length  of  anal  piece,  ...        l.^'^  inches. 

Diameter  of-  columnar  pit,       ....         .^«^  inch. 

Geological  posittom  and  locality. — ^Found  in  rocks  of  the  Denovian 
period,  about  fiy<)  or  six  feet  below  the  hydraulic  cementrbeds,  in  a 
rock  of  peculiar  physical  character,  distinguished  as  the  Olivanite  bed ; 
the  bed  Taries  in  thickness  from  one  inch  to  two  feet.  The  space  be- 
tween the  Olivanite  bed  and  the  hydraulic  cement  beds,  abounds  in 
fragmentfi  of  Spirifer  cultrajugatus^  and  affords  very  few  fossils,  ex- 
cept a  few  washed  and  rolled  corals.  The  Olivanite  bed  is  rather  local, 
although  these  fossils  have  a  large  horizontal  range,  the  beds  are  in 
interrupted  patches.  The  beds  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  have  proba- 
bly been  the  most  productive.  They  have  also  been  found  on  Bear- 
grass  creek,  Jefferson  county,  near  Louisville  ;  on  Silver  and  Fourteen- 
mile  creeks,  Clarke  county,  Indiana ;  and  near  Columbus,  Ohio. 

OLiyANIT£S  ANGULARIS.    Lym. 

The  preservation  of  the  specimens  of  this  species  is  such,  that  a 
distinct  character  cannot  be  traced  of  the  fine  external  markings.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  parts,  however,  are  distinctly  visible,  war- 
ranting the  opinion,  that  the  generic  character  is  that  of  OUvaniteSf 
although  some  of  the  parte  are  not  distinctly  preserved. 

Specific  Character — ^Plate  V.    fig.  2,  2  a,  2  h. 

Description. — The  body  is  sub-ovoid  ;  the  diameter  of  the  specimen 
under  consideration,  from  the  anal  side,  transversely,  to  the  highest 
point  on  the  opposite  side,  is  .-^Vir  ^^  ^^  ^^^h )  ^^^  diameter  parallel 
with  the  flattened  anal  side  .-fV^  of  an  inch ;  the  height  being  .-^-^  of 
an  inch.  The  anal  side  between  the  pore  pieces,  on  either  side  of  it, 
is  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  either  of'  the  other  sides.  The  outline  is 
very  much  inflated  on  the  line  of  the  pore  pieces,  whilst  the  interra- 
dials  are  deeply  seated  in  the  groove  between  them.  The  pseudambu- 
lacral  fields  rise  sharply  angular  from  the  interradial  pieces,  which  are 
much  wider,  and  consequently  have  a  much  more  rapid  taper  than  the 
same  pieces  in  OUvanites  Vemeuilii.  The  pseudatnbulacral  fields  are 
also  nanower  in  proportion  than  in  that  species ;  the  summit  and  basal 
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extremity  are  broader  and  flatter.  The  first  series  of  primary  radials 
are  prominent,  and  raise  out  of  the  basal  pit,  which  they  do  not  in  OU" 
vamtes  VemeuiUu  Viewed  from  either  end,  this  species  presents  an 
irregularly  sided  pentagon,  the  bounding  lines  of  which  are  concave 
toward  the  body  of  the  specimen.  This  striking  difference  of  section 
transversely,  will  at  once  distinguish  this  from  0.  VemeuiUu 

Geological  position  and  hccHity. — A  few  specimens  of  this  species 
have  been  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  Denovian  period,  lying  between 
the  black  slate  and  the  hydraulic  cement  beds  at  Rock  Island,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio ;  on  Beargrass  creek,  near  Louisville ; 
also,  on  Silver  creek,  Clarke  county,  Indiana.  They  have  a  limited 
vertical  range,  and  are  only  found  near  the  base  of  the  beds  in  which 
they  occur.  Olivanites  VemeuiUi  does  not,  so  far  as  our  observation  ex-* 
tends,  rise  into  the  beds  above  the  hydraulic  beds,  in  which  it  is 
not  found. 

C0DA8TER  ALTE/^TUS.    Lsfan. 
(Plate  3,  3  «,  3  ft.) 

Body  long ;  irregularly  conical ;  summit  level  in  the  centre ;  slop* 
ing  slightly  toward  the  outer  end  o(  the  pseudambulacral  fields ;  hor« 
izontal  section  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fields  pentagonal,  the 
angles  of  the  pentagon  being  at  the  ends  of  the  pseudambulacral  field. 

Basal  pieces  three ;  pentagonal ;  of  equal  size ;  gibbous ;  when 
joined  forming  a  minute  triangular  cup,  larger  than  the  inferior  extrem- 
ity of  the  joined  first  radials  fitting  upon  it ;  perforated  in  the  Centre 
by  a  very  small  circular  opening. 

Radial  pieces  three — two  hexagonal  complete,  one  pentagonal,  and 
incomplete,  (as  in  pentremites)\  the  upper  margin  of  the  hexagonal 
pieces  are  concave  in  the  centre,  the  comers  obliquely  truncated^  form* 
ing,  with  the  pentagonal  piece^  a  deep  cup,  having  the  upper  margin 
indented  with  two  concave  and  three  angular  notches,  from  which  rise 
five  radials  of  the  second  series,  two  fitting  upon  the  concave  notches 
at  the  summits  of  the  complete  pieces }  the  other  three  rising  from  the 
angular  notches  between  the  three  pieces. 

Radial  pieces^  second  series,  five ;  reaching  the  summit ;  twice  as 
long  as  wide ;  the  summit  of  each  indented  by  an  angular  notch, 
broader  than  deep ;  rising  from  the  base  of  each,  and  tapering  to  a 
pMnt  at  the  inferior  extremitiee  of  the  notches,  is  an  elevated  founded 
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rib,  ornamented  transversely  by  fine  rounded  striae,  while  the  margins 
of  the  pieces  are  simUarly  ornamented,  by  coarser  striae,  lying  parallel 
with  the  margin  of  the  pieces,  and  terminating  against  the  sides  of  the 
rib  which  occupies  the  middle.  The  sides  of  the  second  primary  ra- 
dials  are  so  netimes  closed  upon  the  summit,  nearly  obliterating  the 
triangular  field  between  the  pseudambulacral  fields.  The  mesial  line  is 
always  straight  The  mouth  seems  to  be  situated  at  the  cenke  of  the 
summit,  fi:om  which  proceed  five  minutely  granulated,  porous,  pseud- 
ambalacrae,  terminating  at  the  angular  comers  of  the  summit,  in  the 
notch  of  the  second  primary  radials,  forming  a  prominent  ridge,  divid- 
ed, longitudinally,  into  four  equal  parts  by  three  indented  lines,  the 
deepest  of  which  rises  within  the  mouth.  The  spaces  on  either  side 
of  the  middle  suture  are  divided  by  small  prominences,  divergi  jg  firom 
the  suture,  and  terminating  within  a  circular  depression,  on  the  inner 
margin  of  the  outer  spaces.  Around  the  mouth,  at  the  junction  of 
the  ambulacral  fields,  are  five  rounded  prominent  tubercles— «bove  the 
ovarial  opening,  in  some  specimens,  another  is  added,  which  is  still  more 
prominent ;  from  four  of  these  tubercles  diverge  four  prominent  ridg- 
es, tapering  from  the  mouth  outward,  one  to  the  middle  of  four  of  the 
straight  sides,  the  fifth  space  is  without  a  ridge,  being  eocupied  by  an 
ovate  or  circular  (ovarial  or  anal)  opening.  The  depressed,  triangular 
intervening  spaces  are  filled  with  seven  or  more  thin  jneces,  lying  par* 
allel  to  the  pseudambulacral  fields,  articulating  with  the  summit  of  the 
second  radial,  and  the  prominent  ridge  lying  between  the  pseudambu- 
lacrse.  These  pieces  were  evidently  capable  of  being  compressed  or 
depressed ;  the  point  at  the  lateral  junction  of  the  second  radials  is  in 
some  specimens  folded  over  toward  the  mouth  so  much  as  to  entirely 
obscure  these  triangular  spaces  by  covering  them. 

The  ovarial  or  anal  opening  is  always  over  the  radial,  to  the  right 
of  the  incomplete  fiist  radial. 

Columnar  facet  small,  round,  or  obscurely  pentagonal.  C,  aitematus 
differs  from  C.  acutus  and  trilobatus,  MtCay^  in  its  greater  length,  and 
the  rib  ornamenting  the  second  radials ;  also,  by  the  much  greater  del- 
icacy, (judging  from  McCay's  figure,)  of  the  ridge  between  the  am« 
foulacrse.  This  species  is  found  much  below  either  of  the  species  of 
McCay. 
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Geological  position  and  locality.  Found  in  earthy  partings  between 
chiystalline  limestone^  about  eight  feet  below  the  hydraulic  cement 
beds,*  and  below  the  Olivanite  horizon  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  in 
the  same  geological  position  on  south  fork  of  Beargiass  creek,  Je£fer- 
son  county,  Kentucky. 

Length  of  specimen,      -        -        -        -        -  .^Vir  '^^^^. 

Greatest  diameter, .-i%V  *^^ 

For  Taluable  hints  and  assistance  our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  D.  D. 
Owen ;  also,  to  Samuel  Oasseday,  for  the  use  of  his  cabinet  of  Orinoi' 
dea  and  Olivardtes.  SIDNEY  S.  LYON, 

Assistant  Geologist. 

•These  rooks  belong  to  the  DeTonian  period. 


^— 1^1 --^  11*^*11*  *i*i^*  ~*  ^a^  ^**^  *^^«^'^«*wwi<-^-M'VtfV%y».^>ju 


Explanations  of  the  Plates. 


PLATE    I. 

ASTEROCRINUS  C0R0NARIU8.    Zyon. 
VoiufM  3,  page  476. 
Fio.  2.    View  of  the  sammit. 
Fig.  la.  Basal  riew  of  same  specimen,  natural  size. 

GRAPHIOCRIlSrUS— 14  BRACHIALIS.    Lyon. 

Volume  3,  page  479. 
Fio.  2.     Generic  figure,  representing  the  parts  laid  out  upon  a  horizontal  surface. 
1.  Basal  pieces.     8.  First  radial  pieces.     3.  Second  radials.      4 
Secondary  radials.    5.  Arms.    6.  Anal  pieces. 
Fia.  2a.  Profile  view,  same  specimen. 
Fio.  2b.  Basal  view,  same  specimen,  natural  size. 


\ 
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PLATE    11. 

PENTREMITES  OBESUS.    Zyon. 
Volume  3,  page  469. 
Fio.  1.     Basal  view. 

Fio.  la.  Yie^  of  the  smnmit,  same  specimen. 
Fio.  lb.   Profile  view,  same  specimen. 
Fio.  Ic.    Basal  pieces. 

Fio.  Id.   Fragment  showing  the  interradial  pieces,  drawn  the  size  of  nature. 
Fio.  le.    Generic  figure,  reduced  one  diameter — 

1.  Basal  pieces.     2.   First  radial  pieces.     3.   second  radial  pieces. 

4.  Third  radial  pieces.     5.  Interradial  pieces.    6.  Pseudambulaeral 

fields. 


PLATE   III. 

ASTEROCRINUS  CAPITALI8.    Lyon. 
Volume  3,  page  472. 
Fio.  1.    Profile  view,  (all  the  figures  are  the  size  of  nature.) 
Fio.  la.  Yiew  of  one  of  the  dub-like  lobes,  presenting  its  smallest  surface. 
Fio.  lb.  Yiew  of  same  part,  presenting  its  greatest  suriSace. 
Fio.  lo.  Yiew  of  the  summit. 
Fio.  Id.  Basal  view. 
Fig.  le.  Generic  figure — 

1.  Basal  pieces.    2.  Radial  pieces.    2a.  Anal  piec^e.    3.  Secondmrj 

radials. 
Fio.  If.    End  view  of  the  base,  anal  side  presented. 
Fio.  1g.  External  view  of  the  base. 
Fio.  Ih.  Internal  view  of  the  base. 
Fio.  li.    End  of  the  base,  opposite  the  anal  side. 
Fro.  Ik.  End  view  of  the  base,  showing  the  long  diameter. 


PLATE  IV. 

ACTINOCRINUS  ABNORMIS.    Lgon. 
Volume  3,  page  479. 
Fio.  1.    Profile  view,  natural  size. 
Fig.  la.  Basal  view,  same  specimen. 

Fio.  lb.  Generio  yiew,  extended  from  the  anal  pieces  to  the  knob  at  the  center  o 
the  summit 
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DOLATOCRINUS  LACnS.    I^tm. 

Volume  3|  page  482. 
Fio.  S.     (}enerio  figure. 
Fxo.  2a.  Sammit  view. 
Fio.  2b.  Basal  view,  same  specimen^  sise  of  nature. 

VASOCRINUS  VALENS.    Lyon, 

Volume  3»  page  486. 
Fxo.  S.    Generic  figure,  size  of  nature,  the  pieces  arranged  around  the  ooluainar 

facet. 
Fxo.  Sa.  Profile  yiew,  vaeoerinus  valene, 
Fxo.  8b.  Vuoerinue  eeulptue^  from  which  the  external  sculpture  has  been  remored, 

anvl  side  front,  natural  size. 

VASOCRINUS  SOULPTUa    lyon. 

Volume  3,  page  486. 
Fxo.  Sc.  Profile  yiew,  natural  size,  di£Eerent  specimen. 
Fio.  3d.  Basal  yiew  of  same  specimen. 
Fxo.  Se.  Summit  yiew  of  same  specimen,  natural  size. 


PLATE  V. 

OLIVANITBS  VERNEXniJI.     Trooet. 

Volume  3,  page  487  ,488. 

Fxo.  1.   Olivamtee  VemeuUii,  natural  size,  anal  side  front. 

Fxo.  ta.   OKvamiee  VemeuUiip  natural  size,  side  opposite  the  anal  side. 

Fxo.  lb.  Gkneric  figure — 1.  Basal  pieces  (lighter  colored.)  S.  Primary radials, 
1st  series.  3.  Primary  radials,  2d  series,  (forked  pieces.)  5.  In- 
terradial  pieces.  4.  Pseudambulacral  fields,  and  supporting  pieces 
on  either  side.  4  * .  Anal  piece,  with  the  large  opening  at  the  summit. 
6.  Small  pieces  at  the  summit. 

Fxo.  Ic.  Summit  yiew,  natural  sise. 

Fxo.  id.  Basal  yiew,  natural  size. 

OLIYANITSS   ANGULARIS.    Lgon. 

Volume  3,  page  492. 
Fxo.  2a.   OliwmUee  Angularie,  anal  side  front,  natural  size,  from  a  laige  sped* 

men. 
Fxo.  2b.   Olivaniiee  Angtilarie,  summit  yiew. 
Fxo.  2.   pUvamtee  Angulmrie,  side  opposite  the  itnal  side. 

08 
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CODASTER  ATTENf  ATUS.    lyan. 

VolufM  3,  pafft  403. 
Fzo.  3.  Gtenerio  figure — 1.  Basal  pieces.    8.  Radial  jneees,  1  at  series.    3.  Ra- 
dial pieces,  2d  series.     4.  Angular  pieces,  on  tbe  summit,  occupying 
a  position  in  reference  to  the  2d  radials,  similar  to  the  interradid 
pieces  in  Pentremiles. 
Fio.  3a.  Summit  view,  enlarged  two  diameters, 
Fz0.  3b.  Profile  view,  natural  size. 

SIDNEY  S.  LTOK. 


PALJEONTOLOGICAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


FOSSIL  FLORA  OF  THE  COAL  MEASURES 


OF  THE 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY  COAL  FIELD : 


BY 


^ — ^, 


PALiEONTOLOGIST. 


T— ST 


INTRODUCTORY  LETTER. 


Dear  Sib  :  I  herewith  submit  my  report  on  the  identification  of  the 
veins  of  the  Southwestern  Coal  Measures  of  Kentucky. 

Permit  me  first  to  most  gratefully  acknowledge  the  liberal  and  en* 
lighteded  support  that  I  received  firom  you,  to  ensure  the  success  of 
my  researches.  It  is  by  following  exactly  your  directions,  that  with 
the  co-operation  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Cox,  your  able  assistant,  we  are  able  to  point 
out  now,  for  the  first  time,  some  general  and  reliable  characters,  which 
may  prove  of  practical  advantage  for  the  identification  of  the  richest 
beds  of  coal  of  Kentucky,  and  of  the  whole  coal-fields  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  understood  that  I  should  only  have  to  collect  and  examine 
the  fossil  plants  of  the  Western  Coal  Fields  of  Kentucky,  with  essen* 
tial  references  to  the  peculiar  species  of  each  bed  of  coal.  You  want- 
ed thus  to  Ascertmn  the  practicability  of  establishing  the  order  of  su- 
perposition, and  by  this  means,  the  identification  of  the  beds.  I  had 
been  engaged  during  two  years,  in  following  the  same  researches  for  the 
state  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  that  state, 
and  had  obtuned  sottie  interesting  and  practical  results  from  the  study 
of  the  fossil  plants  found  in  connection  with  the  shales  of  each  bed  of 
ooal.  But  as  soon  as  we  began  our  explorations,  in  the  bituminous 
coal-fields  of  Kentucky,  it  became  evident  that  the  marine  element 
was  predominant  in  the  shales  of  most  of  the  beds,  and  that  it  would 
be  of  litUe  advantage  to  limit  our  researches  to  the  fossil  botany 
only,  since  shells  and  remains  of  fishes  were  mostiy  found  in  the 
shales,  without  any  plants  whatever.  For  that  reason,  and  confident 
that  the  general  principles  exposed  hereafter,  would  prove  reliable  for 
the  distribution  of  the  shells,  as  well  as  of  plants,  I  determined  to 
carefiilly  examine  the  marine  remains  of  each  bed,  and  to  collect  them 
for  comparison  and  study. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Cox,  who  ia  entiUed  to  his  share  of  the  practical  results  of 
oar  explorations^  being  better  acquainted  with  the  shells  tlian  I  am, 
took  espedal  care  of  this  part  of  our  work,  and  by  his  uniemitting 
fOBBBiobeSi  ud  arduous  labor,  we  have  been  able  to  collect  a  laige  nam- 
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ber  of  specimens,  which  have  been  subjected  to  your  examination* 
Fiom  them  it  is  evident  that  the  distribution  of  the  species  of  shells 
in  the  shales  of  a  bed  of  coal  is  as  reliable,  for  its  identification,  as 
the  distribution  of  the  species  of  fossil  plants. 

The  following  introductory  remarks  may  appear  out  of  place  in  a 
local  report  like  this,  but  I  think  that  they  are  not  without  a  practical 
advantage.  They  will  give  not  only  an  answer  to  a  question  scarcely 
understood  as  yet,  and  often  put  to  us  by  persons  interested  in  the 
coal  business,  viz :  what  is  the  coal,  and  how  has  this  fuel  been  formed? 
But  they  will  also  enable  the  reader  fully  to  understand  the  practical 
deductions,  and  to  test  their  value.  - 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  undoubtedly  ascer- 
taining the  geological  level  of  a  bed  of  coal,  since  it  is  evident  that 
profitable  explorations  for  coal  can  be  made,  with  some  chances  of 
success,  only  fi*om  the  directions  of  a  previously  ascertained  and  wdl 
established  geological  level.  When  this  is  exactiy  ascertained,  a  sin- 
gle glance  at  a  vertical  section  of  the  measures  gives  an  answer  to  the 
question :  at  what  distance  above  or  below  shall  we  expect  to  find 
another  coal,  and  what  will  possibly  be  the  thickness  of  the  bed  ? 

The  few  quotations  and  references  to  researches  previously  made  by 
myself,  in  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  will  be  easily 
excused,  since  they  tend  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  coeval  formation, 
even  of  the  primitive  connection  of  all  the  coal-fields  of  the  United 
States — a  question  most  interesting  for  geology,  and  eagerly  discuss- 
ed just  now.  And  as  for  the  right  I  may  have  to  quote  a  few  lines  of 
a  report  delivered  in  1854,  to  the  director  of  the  Geological  State  Sur- 
vey of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  which  a  small  pamphlet,  ^'  Description  of 
new  species  of  fossil  plants,  4*^"  has  only  been  published,  I  do  not 
thbk  that  it  can  be  denied  me.  This  report,  elaborated  with  great 
care,  and  the  arduous  labor  of  two  years,  was  to  appear  in  the  final 
report  of  the  Geological  State  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  a 
question  if  it  will  ever  be  published.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  am  bound  to  entirely  disregard  some  scientific  results,  which  inay  be 
c(  general  advantage,  for  the  only  reason  that  they  have  been  made 
under  the  direction  of  another  state. 

I  am,  sir^  most  respectfully,  yours^ 

LEO  LESQUBREUX. 
lh.J).D.Oyfmi,J)la^ohrof  tikJ^ 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


In  tmciog  the  features,  and  studying  the  rocks  and  compounds  of 
the  earth*s  surface,  no  problem  has  more  firequentiy  occupied  the  mind 
of  geologists  than  the  formation  of  coal.  Where  does  this  black  sub- 
stance'come  from,  hard  as  stone,  and  nevertheless  inflamable  as  wood; 
half  bitumen,  half  charcoal,  encased  between  beds  of  shale  and  rock, 
which,  by  their  fossil  remains,  their  fishes,  shells,  or  plants,  attest  the 
highest  antiquity  ?  Has  coal  been  originated  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  by  some  yolcanic  agency,  and  deposited  in  a  fluid  state,  like  the 
lavas  or  the  primitive  rocks  of  many  mountains  ?  No !  for  it  is  stmt- 
ified,  laminated,  extended  in  horizontal  beds,  covering  very  large  sur- 
fiices  with  a  nearly  constant  thickness.  Moreover,  the  shales  in  which 
it  is  ordinarily  incased  bear  evident  proofs  that  they  have  been  slowly 
deposited  in  a  quiet  water  basin,  and  that  subterranean  fire  has  had  no 
action  upon  them,  except  perhaps  as  a  hardening  agency.  Or,  perhaps, 
has  coal  been  made  of  the  remains  of  extensive  forests,  overthrown, 
transported,  and  deposited  again  in  valleys  and  hollows,  by  an  uni- 
versal  flood.  But,  by  such  a  cataclysm,  those  remains  could  not  have 
been  distributed  in  an  harmonious  manner,  in  extensive  beds  of  equal 
thickness,  and  especially  in  such  purity  that  they  scarcely  contain  any 
particle  of  mud,  sand,  or  any  substance  that  .does  not  belong  to  the 
chemical  compounds  of  the  wood.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  the  beds 
of  coal  cannot  be  the  result  of  heaps  of  drift-wood  along  the  banks  of 
the  large  rivers,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  sea.  It  is  then  necessary  to 
admit,  with  most  of  the  best  living  geologists,  that  the  coal  beds  have 
been  formed  neariy  in  the  same  manner  as  the  peat-bogs  of  our  own 
time,  and  that  the  coal  itself  is  nothing  else  but  decomposed  and  har- 
dened woody  matter,  remains  of  immense  and  successive  forests,  grown, 
decayed,  heaped  up,  and  then  entombed  on  the  spot,  in  their  gigantic 
shrouds  of  black  slate,  of  black,  white,  and  grey  limestones,  or  of  yel* 
low  sandstone. 

But  such  an  explanation  is  too  general,  too  indefinite,  to  be  easily  un- 
derstood, and  espedally  to  give  a  satisikotory  aoooant  of  the  varioaa 
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accidents  which  have  accompanied  the  fonnation  of  the  coaL  And 
rince  it  is,  from  the  natare  of  the  shales  of  the  coal-beds,  and  firom  the 
remains,  whether  plants  or  animals,  found  in  connection  with  them^  that 
the  writer  of  this  report  intends  taking  the  characters  that  may  help  to 
their  identification,  or  to  the  ascertaining  of  their  geological  level,  it 
is  necessary  to  give,  at  least,  the  details  that  may  be  justly  required, 
as  reliable  proofs  of  the  validity  of  his  opinion. 

The  vegetable  is  cotemporary  with  the  animal  kingdom.    Plants 
and  animals  have  appeared  at  the  same  time  on  the  earth,  and  grown  to- 
gether in  parallel  lines — ^for  the  remains  of  marine  plants  or  fucoides 
are  found  in  the  oldest  stratified  rocks,  in  connection  with  the  petrified 
remains  of  shells.    As  soon  as  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface  has  been 
thrown  out  of  the  sea,  like  a  new-bom  child,  nature,  its  kind  mother, 
has  covered  it  with  the  green  carpet  of  another  v^etation.    But  the 
rise  of  a  solid  surface  above  the  sea  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  sud- 
den and  paroxismal  event     Impelled  by  the  action  of  an  internal  fire, 
the  c^st  of  the  earth,  still  thin  and  scarcely  solid,  was  continually 
swelling  here  and  there,  with  a  variety  of  undulating  movements- 
ascending  and  then  subsiding  at  the  same  place — either  propelled  by 
the  internal  fire,  or  depressed  by  its  own  weighty  when  the  force  lost  its 
energy.    In  this  manner,  ranges  of  hills  began  to  appear,  breaking 
the  monotonous  horizon  of  an  universal  ocean;  and  at  their  basoi  im- 
mense plains,  leveled  by  the  long  protracted  action  of  the  waves,  being 
by  and  by  raised  to  the  surface  and  separated  firom  the  sea  by  heavy 
banks  of  sand,  were  thus  transformed  into  shallow  marshes,  prepared 
for  another  kind  of  vegetation.    Such  marshes  though,  of  a  far  more  lim- 
ited extent)  are  seen  in  our  time  along  the  shores,  both  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  of  our  great  lakes,  the  Dismal  and  Alligator  swamps  of  the 
south;  the  Sandusky,  Montezuma,  and  Toledo  marshes  of  the  north. 
But  before  those  immense  plains  were  thus  slowly  elevated  and  sep- 
arated from  the  vast  deep,  the  sea  came  for  a  long  time,  breaking  its 
waves  against  the  primitive  hills,  or  at  least,  was  long  engaged  in  de- 
positing around  their  base  the  mud  with  which  its  waters  were  chaiged. 
Those  gigantic  deposits  of  red  sandstone,  bordering  the  coal  basin  on 
its  eastern  maigins,  are  especially  the  work  of  the  tides.    Like  the 
oonglomemtes  which  were  afterwards  deposited  upon  them,  they  thick- 
en to  the  east,  and  nearly  disappear  in  the  contniry  (^irertiou,  evidently 
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8  bowing  where  then  were  the  first  shores  of  the  ocean — ^the  first  out- 
line  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  perhaps. 

The  conglomerates  of  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania  are 
about  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  composed  of  sand  and  pebbles  of 
quartz,  which  are  sometimes  as  large  as  hens*  eggs.  On  the  contrary^ 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Coal  Measures,  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  they  are  comparatively  thin,  and  of  a  finer  texture — just  as 
it  happens  that  near  the  shallow  shores  of  our  lakes,  or  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  gravel  and  coarse  materials  of  the  bottom  are  heaped  by  the  waves 
nearer  to  the  margin,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  the  finest  particles  of 
sand  bdng  necessarily  drawn  farther  from  the  shores  where  the  action 
of  the  waves  is  less  violent.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  first  basin 
of  the  coal  was  prepared.  Bordered  to  the  east  by  a  chain  of  hills,  the 
bottom  was  slowly  upheaved,  and  the  ocean  darned  far  away  to  the 
west,  began  there,  by  its  perpetual  movements,  to  build  again  Its  new 
shores,  and  to  close  in  the  coal  basin  with  high  banks  of  sand  and  grav- 
el.  This  separation  was  necessary,  for  a  shallow,  quiet,  water,  of  a 
constant  level,  is  the  first  condition  of  the  formation  of  peat,  and  con« 
sequently  of  coal. 

The  plants  of  the  bogs  have  a  peculiar  growth  and  a  peculiar  com- 
position. They  live  ordinarily  half  immersed  in  water,  and  raise  their 
stems,  branches,  leaves,  and  flowers  above  the  surfiice.  They  are  gen- 
erally of  a  woody  texture.  Even  the  mosses  and  the  grasses  of  a 
peat4>og  contain,  comparatively  to  their  size,  as  much  woody  fibre  as 
the  hardest  oak.  The  trees  are  most  of  them  resinous.  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  the  balsam-fir,  the  black  and  white 
spruce,  the  tamarack,  the  arbor-vitse  and  the  white  cedar;  in  the  south, 
the  bald  cypress,  the  great  and  small  laurel  magnolias,  the  tulip-tree, 
are  commonly  seen  growing  on  the  cedar  swamps,  with  birches,  alders^ 
poplars,  and  other  resinous  shrubs.  The  peat  bogs  of  Europe  are 
abundantly  covered  with  a  kind  of  dwarf-pine,  fi^m  the  leaves  and  % 
twigs  of  which  the  rosin  trickles  upon  the  mossy  ground,  forming  all 
around  the  trees  a  hard  floor  of  tar  many  inches  in  thickness.  Most 
of  the  plants  of  those  marshes,  except  a  few  trees,  belong  to  that  pe- 
culiar station ;  they  do  not  grow  oi|t  of  their  bogs,  neither  cftn  they 
be  transported  and  cultivated  out  of  them.  For  that  reason  the  vege- 
tation of  the  cedar  swamps  cannot  be  taken  as  a  true  representative  of 
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the  flom  of  a  whole  country.  It  has  its  place  in  the  hannony  of  na* 
tare,  like  the  fruits  and  floweis  of  our  gardens,  the  grass  of  the  pndiie, 
the  trees  of  the  forest  It  was  destined  for  the  condensation,  the  pre- 
servation of  carbon,  for  the  formation  of  coal.  For  truly,  when  we 
examine  fossil  plants  that  have  been  preserved  in  the  shales  of  the 
coal,  or  when  we  analyze  the  substance  of  the  coal  itself,  we  find  that 
the  plants  which  formed  it  have  the  greatest  likeness  to  those  of  our 
actual  peat-bogs,  viz :  the  ferns,  the  club-mosses,  the  horse-tails,  the 
rushes,  the  reeds,  and  especially  the  resinous  trees.  The  most  remarka* 
ble  difference  is  that  all  these  plants,  compared  with  those  of  our  time, 
were  of  a  monstrous  size.  They  were,  indeed,  the  mastodons,  the 
mammoths,  of  the  vegetable  world. 

Every  body  is  now  acquainted  with  Liebig's  explanation  of  the  com*- 
bustion  and  decomposition  of  wood.  When  heat  is  applied  to  it,  it 
bums  with  flame,  developing  carburetted  hydrogen.  When  woody 
fibre  is  brought  into  contact  with  air,  in  a  moist  condition,  it  is  gradual- 
ly decayed,  viz :  changed  into  mould  or  humus,  by  the  conversion  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  the  same  volume  of  carbonic  add.  Its 
carbon  is  then  not  only  preserved,  but  augmented.  When  the  access 
of  air  is  restrained,  decay,  or  a  slow  burning  of  the  wood,  is  in  like 
manner  produced,  but  the  process  is  different  The  disengagement  of 
carbonic  acid,  though  continuous,  is  slight,  and  the  final  result  is 
charcoal,  wood*coal,  lignite,  mineral-coal,  anthracite,  even  diamond, 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  this  slow  burning  has  tsken 
place — the  quantity  of  water,  the  more  or  less  free  access  of  the  oxy- 
gen  of  the  air,  compression,  heat,  &c.  Says  Liebig:  ^^A  slow  but  con- 
tinual removal  of  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbonic  add,  from  layers  of 
wood-coal,  or  of  wood  immersed  and  decomposing  in  water,  transforms 
necessarily  the  woody  substance  into  mineral  coal.  On  the  contraiy, 
the  removal  of  all  the  hydrogen  of  mineral  coal,  converts  it  into  an- 
thradte."  From  this  we  draw  the  condusion,  that  for  the  formatioa 
of  coal,  a  large  production  of  woody  fibre,  at  a  constant  water  levd,  is  a 
necessary  condition. 

The  presence  of  the  water,  and  its  constant  level,  are  necessary  not 
only  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  decomposition  of  the  wood,  but  also  for  the 
vegetation,  itself  of  the  marshes.  Plants  living  entirdy  inunersed  in 
water,  do  not  have  a  laiger  proportion  of  woody  fibre  in  their  tissues. 
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The  fucoidesi  or  wsmne  weeds,  ace  of  this  ^d.  To  elaboiate  wood^ 
the  plant  wants  the  oontaet  of  the  air  with  the  porous  sur&oe  of  its 
leaYe&  The  marsh  plants,  then,  having  their  roots  fixed  in  the  ground 
below  water,  expand  their  leaves  either  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  or 
above  it  Trees  need,  for  their  vegetation,  the  absorption  of  air 
through  their  roots.  Hence,  those  which  g^ow  on  the  bogs,  extend 
their  roots  and  rootiets  in  a  large  circuit,  let  them  run  near  the  sur&ce 
among  the  mosses,  and  ordinarily  plant  themselves  on  a  higher  levels 
either  on  the  decayed  trunks  of  otiier  trees,  or  on  some  heap  of  mat- 
ter. In  any  case,  a  formation  of  peat  is  impossible  in  a  marine  basin 
not  entirely  secured  against  the  action  of  the  tides,  or  in  the  marshes 
of  rivers,  which,  though  covered  with  high  water  in  the  spring,  beciMne 
dried  by  the  heat  of  the  summer  months.  Aloi^  the  shores  of  the 
ocean,  of  our  lakes  or  our  large  rivers,  there  are  extensive  marshes, 
inaccessible  during  the  spring,  and  even  during  part  of  the  summer, 
covered  with  rushes  and  reeds,  the  bottom  of  which  is  constantiy  and 
slowly  elevated  by  thin  layers  of  mud  or  day,  but  never  covered  with 
peat. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  produced  in  lakes  and  bayous,  where  water 
is  too  high  for  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  on  the  borders  of  which 
the  water  level  is  not  constant  The  matter  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  those  deep  marshes  is  constantiy  a  fine  mud. 

There  is  perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  process  of  the  for- 
mation of  coal  may  be  studied,  with  better  chances  of  a  clear  elucidar 
tion  of  ail  its  phenomena,  than  in  the  Dismal  and  Alligator  swamps 
of  southern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  extent,  though  truly 
nothing  compared  with  the  area  of  the  coal-fields  of  America,  covers^ 
nevertheless,  thousands  of  square  miles.  They  are  separated  firom  the 
bays  and  sounds  that  surrounds  them  by  broad  hills,  and  large  banks 
of  sand,  bordering  the  Atlantic,  in  a  continuous  row,  firom  Gape 
Henry,  or  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  to  the  mouth  of  Gape  Fear  river,  or 
Wilmington  in  North  Carolina.  They  contain,  in  their  wide  area,  sand 
hills,  deep  deposits  of  peat,  and  lakes.  The  hills  are  covered  with  the 
vegetation  o(  dry  land.  The  peat^  firom  one  to  fifteen  feet  thick, 
follows  at  its  bottom  the  inegolarities  of  the  sui&ce  on  which  it  rests, 
thinning  and  disappearing  entirely  where  it  abuts  against  the  hills : 
for  a  bed  of  peat>  di^nding  fi)rits  fiNHiationon  the  level  of  the  water. 
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has  just  the  ssme  appearance,  or  at  leasts  by  a  crosspsection,  would 
present  the  Eame  front  as  the  transverse  soundings  of  a  shallow  sheet 
of  water. 


*Fio.  1.  AnfnikmaU  §ecfwn  acntn  the  Dismal  Steomp — a.  Deposits  of  peat.  «'.  Depo- 
sits of  trees  at-  the  bottom  of  Drummond's  lake.  6.  Surface  of  lake  Dnunmond.  c.  Whits 
claj  of  the  bottom,    d.  Hills  of  sand.    e.  Sand  below  the  marshes. 

As  for  the  vegetation  itself,  and  its  action  on  the  formation  of  the 
peat,  let  any  [.tourist  try  to  find  his  way  directly  across  the  swamp,  from 
some  point  on  the  canal  to  Drummond's  lake  and  he  will  understand 
at  once  all  about  the  mystery  of  the  heaping  of  vegetable  matter. 
Wading  at  least  knee  deep  in  water,  or  in  a  black  soft  mud,  or  sinking 
at  every  step  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  hillocks  of  green  mosses,  where 
he  thought  to  find  a  dry  and  solid  footing  for  a  minute's  rest^  he  has 
literally  to  cut  a  path  through  a  wall  of  canes,  of  reeds,  and  of  shrubs. 
The  only  place  where  he  finds  firm  stepping  and  a  clear  space,  is  on 
the  roots  of  the  bald  cypress,  which  raise  themselves  above  the  water 
around  each  tree,  like  the  scalped  skulls  of  a  tribe  of  Indians;  or, 
perhaps,  on  the  prostrated  trunk  of  a  huge  magnolia  tree,  covered  with 
mosses,  and  slowly  sinking  in  its  muddy  grave,  not  to  decay,  but  to  be 
embalmed  and  preserved  like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  Every  year  the 
mingled  mass  of  vegetation,  the  mosses,  the  canes,  the  reeds,  the 
trunks,  branches  and  leaves  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  are  heaped  and 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  bog,  to  be,  by  and  by,  transformed  into 
combustible  matter,  by  the  prooesa  of  slow  decomposition. 

Some  of  the  lakes  now  open  on  the  surface  of  the  marshes  have  cer- 
tainly been  hidden,  formerly,  by  a  thick  coat  of  vegetation.  Drum- 
mond's lake  is  only  fitleen  feet  deep,  and  its  bottom  is  strewn  with 
the  remains  of  an  overthrown  forest,  which  has  probably  sunk  by  its 
own  weight  Phenomena  like  this  are  frequent  in  the  large  peat-bogs 
of  northern  Europe,  especiiiUy  in  Sweden,  Denmark— *even  in  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland.    The  green  carpet  of  v^tation  which,  by 

*The  figure  is  drawn  without  reference  to  any  exact  proportions :  in  depth  it  renrtsenti 
•koQl  OM  tbol  in  Um  Sib  pari  of  ao  iaehs  ia  laagch  oaa  iach  would  fepmoH  omnw  tbaa  mpo 
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the  agency  of  floating  mosses,  spreads  on  such  lakes,  is  sometimes  so 
thin  that  it  breaks  under  a  light  pressure,  and  men  and  animals  are 
firequently  engulfed  and  hrretrieyably  lost  in  their  treacherous  waters. 
The  rich  cabinets  of  Lund  and  Copenhagen  are  filled  with  antiquities 
collected  in  the  peat^bogs  of  that  country-*— weapons  and  armor; 
ornaments  of  copper,  silver  and  gold;  tools  and  instruments  of  every 
description;  bones  and  skulls  of  extinct  or  living  races  of  animals;  of 
men  also;  even  the  whole  skeleton  of  a  woman,  with  her  clothes,  have 
been  found  imbedded  in  the  peat 

Drummond's  lake  has  now  been  open  for  many  hundred  years;  ita 
black  water  has  entombed  its  sunken  forest  under  a  bed  of  mud«  The 
surface  of  the  lake,  like  the  general  surface  of  the  Dismal  swamp,  is 
only  16^  feet  above  mid-tide  of  the  Atlantic.  If  we  suppose  a  slow 
depression  of  all  the  space  covered  by  the  Alligator  and  Dismal  swamps, 
of  say  only  a  few  feet  in  a  hundred  years,  what  would  be  the  result? 
At  first  the  water  rises  above  itB  former  level,  since  its  outlets  are  ne^ 
cessarily  obstructed,  and  the  remains  of  the  plants  still  growing  here 
and  there  upon  the  hillocks  of  the  marsh,  fall  every  year  into  the  wa- 
ter and  sink  to  the  bottom — not  to  add  any  more  matter  to  the  bed  of 
the  peat,  but  to  be  incorporated  with  the  soft  mud  continually  deposi- 
ted by  the  water.  If  the  downward  movement  continues,  every  trace 
of  vegetation  must  disappear,  and  the  marsh  forms  an  extensive  lake, 
connected  by  some  outlet  with  the  sea,  which  brings  to  it  a  few  species 
of  its  inhabitants,  either  fishes  or  molluscs;  and,  by  and  by,  after  a 
still  lower  depression,  either  the  sea  spreads  quietly  over  the  whole 
space,  and  its  water  covers  it  with  a  deposit  of  limestone,  wherein  are 
imbedded  the  remains  of  the  shells  and  animals  of  the  deep;  or,  per* 
haps,  after  a  sudden  cataclysm,  there  is  a  depression  of  a  few  feet,  and 
the  sea,  overcoming  its  barriers,  rushes  into  its  old  level,  sweeps  over 
its  old  bed  with  impetuosity,  and  brings  with  its  waves  the  banks  of 
sand  and  the  gravel  of  its  shores,  to  scatter  them  more  or  lesa  irregularly 
over  the  whole  surface.  Let  the  land  rise  and  the  water  recede  again, 
and  the  formation  may  be  repeated  many  times,  with  many  modifica- 
tions. This  simple  work  of  nature,  operating  in  this  wise  for  an  im« 
mense  number  of  ceuturies,  will  necessarily  result  in  the  transforma- 
tion  of  the  whole  stratum  to  true  Goal  Measures.  The  compressed 
and  crystallized  peat  will  be  the  coal;  the  soft  mud  slowly  deposited 
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upon  it  by  qaiet  and  shallow  imterB,  will  be  hardened  to  black  ahalea^ 
and  show  us  the  petrified  lemains  of  plants,  shells,  or  fishes.  The  de- 
posits of  the  deep,  quiet,  marine  waters,  have  formed  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone above  it,  and  if,  afterwards,  sand  has  been  brought  in  by  the  cur- 
rents  of  the  sea,  the  whole  measures— coal,  shales  and  limestone — 
become  covered  with  sandstone. 

The  only  thing  not  explained  above,  is  the  formation  of  the  fire-day 
of  the  bottom,  which,  by  a  cross-section,  would  certainly  be  found  un- 
der the  coal  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  as  it  is  found  under  nearly  every 
bed  of  the  old  Goal  Measures. 

As  we  have  seen  before,  the  woody  matter  deposited  in  a  basin  can 
only  be  preserved  and  transformed,  if  the  water  is  of  a  constant  level. 
Besting  on  the  sand,  the  water  percolates  through  it,  and  consequentiy 
is  subject,  by  a  constant  motion,  to  a  perpetual  change  of  chemical  con- 
stituents, and  to  a  renewal  of  the  particles  of  air  which  it  contains. 
This  change  is  opposed  to  the  formation  of  peat,  since  water,  before 
being  prepared  for  the  preservation  and  transfonnation  of  woody  sub- 
stance, has  to  become  saturated  with  a  peculiar  acid — the  ulmic  acid — 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  wood  itself.  Thence  it  follows,  that 
a  peat  or  coal  basin  has  to  be  separated  and  prepared  to  keep  its  water, 
like  a  well  cemented  cistern.  This  work  is  done  by  very  small  animals 
— infusoria — and  by  peculiar  species  of  plants.  In  the  peat  forma- 
tions of  the  present  day  the  clay  bottom  of  the  bogs  is  prepared  by 
fresh  water  molluscs  and  infusoria,  and  by  the  vegetation  of  the  char- 
acece  and  confervce^  two  families  of  cryptogamous  plante,  which  disap- 
pear entirely,  as  soon  as  the  peaty  vegetation  begins.  They  fix  in  their 
shells,  or  in  their  tissue,  the  carbonate  of  lime  or  the  silica, 
abundantly  dissolved  in  some  water,  and  by  their  decomposition  they 
deposit  those  substances  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  the  form  of  a 
very  fine  mud.  In  Denmark,  there  are  some  perfectiy  isolated  ponds^ 
where  this  sofl  mud  or  clay  is  formed,  by  the  agency  of  the  above 
named  animals  and  plants,  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  and  more  in  every 
five  years. 

As  there  is  no  bed  of  peat,  but  is  underlaid  by  soft  white  clay,  so 
there  is  no  bed  of  mineral  coal  without  its  bottom  of  fire-clay,  except 
when  it  has  been  deprived  of  it  by  some  accidental  circumstance.  This 
fire-clay  is  firee  from  remains  of  animals  and  shells,  but  it  contains  very 
abundantiy  the  stems  and  leaves  of  a  species  of  plant,  StigtHoria  ficoi- 
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de9y  (plate  7,  fig.  2,)  which  undoubtedly,  like  the  Chara  and  the 
Horsetail  of  our  time,  has  especially  contributed  to  fix  the  silica,  and 
to  precipitate  it  to  the  bottom  with  its  remains. 

In  this  abridged  exposition  we  cannot  discuss  the  value  of  any  of 
the  above  made  assertions.  Nevertheless,  not  one  of  them  has  been 
admitted  without  a  critical  examination,  and  after  its  truth  has  been 
ascertained  by  serious  researches,  or  by  reliable  authorities. 

The  formation  of  the  coal  being  thus  understood  in  its  whole,  it  is 
easy  to  draw  from  it  the  explanation  of  the  different  modifications  of 
the  Coal  Measures,  and  to  deduce  some  general  rules  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  veins. 

l8T.    THE  FIRE-CLAY. 

This  day,  ordinarily  full  of  rootiets  and  stems  of  stigmaria,  so  gen- 
erally underlays  every  bed  of  coal,  and  its  general  appearance  and 
chemical  elements  are  so  much  the  same,  that  except,  perhaps,  for  its 
general  thickness,  it  cannot  become  a  very  reliable  guide  for  the  iden- 
tification of  the  beds.  Even  its  thickness  is  variable.  It  depends  on 
the  depth  of  the  basin  in  which  it  is  formed,  and  on  the  regularity  of  its 
bottom — ^thickening  in  the  hollows,  and  sometimes  entirely  disappear- 
ing near  the  margins  of  the  basin.  Variously  tinctured  by  more  or 
less  of  oxide  of  iron,  it  is  generally  whitish,  but  sometimes  as  red  as 
ochre,  and  even  variegated  like  marble,  in  the  same  bed.  The  quan- 
tity of  stigmaria  found  in  it  is  as  variable  as  its  color,  and  as  for  its 
chemical  elements  they  depend,  like  the  color,  on  the  mixture  of  iron 
and  lime,  especially  silica  arid  alumina,  which  are  never  uniformly  dis- 
tributed in  a  wide  expanse  of  shallow  water.  This  fire-clay  of  the  Coal 
Measures  appears  sometimes  alone,  and  without  any  bed  of  coal  above 
it  In  which  case  it  may  be  intermixed  with  layers  of  shales,  covered 
with  the  remains  of  plants,  especially  of  ferns.  Then  it  indicates  only 
the  place  which  was  prepared  for  the  vegetation  of  a  bed  of  coal. 
Some  accident — ^the  shallowness  of  the  water  perhaps,  or  some  dis* 
turbance  of  its  level — has  prevented  the  growth  and  accumulation  of 
vegetable  matter  in  sufficient  abundance  to  form  the  coal.  But  the 
plants,  growing  upon  the  marsh,  have  been  imbedded  and  preserved  in 
the  shales  above  the  fire-clay  as  testimony  to  its  natural  destination. 
Nevertheless,  those  isolated  beds  of  fire-clay,  oveiiaid  by  plants,  are  not 
always  barren  of  coal,  and  by  following  them  to  some  distance  the  coal 
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is  often  found  somewhere  reposing  on  tiieir  sar&ce.  The  fire-clay  is 
generally  a  reliable  guide  for  the  identification  of  veins,  when  it  sepa- 
rates two  beds  of  coal,  forming  what  is  generally  called  a  clay  parting. 
In  this  case,  it  is  ordinarily  found,  though  of  variable  thickness,  over 
a  wide  extent.  But  it  is  then  formed  like  the  shales;  in  some  cases,  it 
is  even  a  true  shale,  and  it  is  in  the  examination  of  the  shales  that 
the  reason  of  its  formation,  and  of  its  appearance,  ought  to  be  looked 
for. 

2nd.  the  coal. 
There  is  no  substance  of  which  so  many  chemical  analyses  have 
been  made,  and  none,  also,  of  which  the  chemical  elements  are  so  well 
known.  The  general  result  of  all  these  analyses  has  proved  a  curious 
fiict,  viz :  that  two  pieces  of  coal,  taken  from  the  same  bed,  at  only  a 
few  feet  distance,  have  scarcely  ever  presented  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  their  essential  compounds.  The  reason  of  this 
is  easily  understood:  each  plant,  especially  each  kind  of  tree,  has  for  its 
wood  a  peculiar  composition ;  each  one  is  more  or  less  resinous,  hard  or 
porous,  has  more  or  less  of  woody  matter  in  an  equal  volume,  and  each 
plant  has  a  peculiar  acid;  all  the  essential  elements  are  locally  preserved 
in  the  coal.  The  same  remark  is  true  of  beds  of  peat,  of  which  two  slices 
cut  either  horizontally  or  vertically,  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  feet  firom 
each  other,  never  present  exactly  the  same  appearance,  nor  exhibit  ex* 
actly  the  same  proportion  in  their  chemical  elements.  Some  plants  of  the 
coal — the  Calamites  and  the  Stigmaria  especially,  fix  in  their  tissue  the 
silica  of  the  water,  and  the  quantity  of  ash  varies  in  proportion  to  their 
abundance  in  the  coal.  Some  others  are  porous,  and  when  lying  on  the 
surface  of  a  bed  of  coal,  they  let  particles  of  mud  percolate  through,  or 
within  their  tissue,  and  produce  the  same  result  in  another  way,  and  at 
another  place.  From  these  different  causes,  the  ashes  of  the  coal  have  a 
different  color,  and  the  distinction  of  white  ash  and  red  ash  coal,  which 
may  be  of  great  moment  in  the  identification  of  the  beds  of  part  of  a 
basin,  is,  when  considered  in  a  general  point  of  view,  of  little  value.  If 
we  may  rely  on  the  sections  of  the  anthradte  basins  of  Pennsylvaqia 
as  they  are  generally  given,  the  upper  beds  of  it  belong  to  the  red,  the 
intermediate  ones  to  the  grey,  and  the  lower  ones  to  the  white  ash  se- 
ries. In  the  coal-fields  of  western  Kentucky  and  of  Illinois,  the 
upper  beds  of  coal  are  white  ash,  the  middle  ones  red,  and  the  lower 
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grey  or  reddish."*    The  classification  of  the  colors  could  not  be  more 
completely  reversed. 

This  color  of  the  ashes  is  probably,  also,  in  immediate  connection 
witb  the  nature  of  the  v^etation  which  has  formed  the  coal.  In  the 
peat  formations  the  matter  formed  by  the  heaping  and  decomposition 
of  trees  gives  white  ash ;  a  compound  of  small  herbaceous  plants, 
ferns,  rushes,  canes,  mosses,  gives  red  ash ;  and  a  mixture  of  both 
forms  the  grey  color  of  the  ashes  of  some  beds. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  coal  is  as  much  varied  as  its  chemi- 
cal elements.  The  trees,  sometimes,  when  they  are  very  resinoos, 
have  formed,  by  their  decomposition,  such  a  compact  and  homogeneous 
mass,  that  the  coal  receives  a  peculiar  appearance ;  it  is  then  known 
by  the  name  of  cannel  coal.  Another  species  of  wood  preserves, 
even  in  the  coal,  some  trace  of  its  primitive  texture,  and  shows,  in  its 
fracture,  a  peculiar  reQection  of  light,  called,  by  the  miners,  the  birds 
eye. 

The  coal  is  mostly  stratified  in  thin  laminse  or  coats,  alternately 
shining  and  dull — an  appearance  which  clearly  indicates  an  annual  de« 
posit  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  the  action  of  the  water  on  it, 
during  the  winter  time,  or  before  the  beginning  of  a  new  vegetation* 
The  stratification  of  peat  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  coal;  but  the 
layers  are  variable  in  thickness,  from  the  sixth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch 
and  more,  becoming  natuarally  thinner  under  a  great  compression,  and 
nearer  to  the  bottom  of  the  beds. 

The  laminated  appearance  of  coal  is  already  a  proof  against  the  of- 
ten repeated  opinion,  that  it  has  been  formed  by  the  overthrow  of  vast 
forests;  but  there  is  a  more  conclusive  argument  against  it.  One 
acre  of  ground,  covered  with  dense  forest,  and  when  its  yield  is  care- 
fully estimated,  would  afibrd,  in  120  years,  10,450  cubic  feet  of  wood; 
supposing  the  growth  of  peat  to  be  only  one  foot  in  the  same  number 
of  years,  one  acre  of  bog  would  produce  19,660  cubic  feet  of  peat, 
(measured  dry,  and  ready  for  burning.)  A  thick  forest,  overthrown 
by  a  cataclysm,  and  buried  in  the  sand,  would  scarcely  make  three 
inches  of  coal.  But  some  peat-bogs  of  Ireland,  Germany  and  Switz^- 
land,  which  have  continuous  beds  of  peat  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  thick, 

•Table  of  analy sw  of  ooal  horn  saline  and  other  looalldee,  in  the  Oeologieal  report  of  la- 
Uae  eoal  mUiee  aad  Ifannlactnriag  Co.  p.  60.  hff  Z>.  Z>.  Omem,  CineiiiMK,  ISSS. 
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would,  if  they  were  tiEDS&rmed  into  coal^  produce  three  to  five  fi^t  of 
hard  mineral  coal. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  different  features  and  various  ap- 
pearances of  coal,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  .woody  substaifce 
in  its  decomposition  or  slow  burning,  and  before  arriving  at  its  harden- 
ed state  of  mineral  coal,  is  ordinarily  subjected  to  a  softening  process. 
The  low  part  of  a  bed  of  peat  is,  in  most  cases,  a  black  paste  In  the 
old  lignite  deposits  of  Germany,  large  trunks  of  trees,  perfectly  black- 
ened, are  heaped  and  flattened  into  beds  of  six  feet  to  nine  feet  thick, 
and  their  woody  substance  has  become  so  soft  that  the  workmen 
can  easily  cut  it  with  then:  shovels;  hence  the  flattening  of  all  the 
stems  in  the  coal  and  the  shales;  the  remarkable  appearance  of  im« 
mense  pieces  of  bark  rolled  and  pressed  together,  like  sheets  of  papei^ 
hence,  again,  the  compactness  of  some  coals;  the  evident  stratification 
or  lamination  of  others;  the  remarkable  action  of  the  sulphuret  of 
iron,  in  transforming  into  p3rrites  whole  flattened  stems,  or  in  preserv- 
ing in  the  cannel  coal  of  Breckinridge  the  outlines  of  the  stigmaria,  and 
of  then:  leaves,  with  such  neatness  that  they  look  as  if  they  had  been 
painted  in  yellow,  on  a  ground  of  black. 

The  thickness  of  a  coal  bed,  notwithstanding  contrary  assertions,  is 
scaicely  a  reliable  guide  for  identification;  though  as  it  has  been  pre- 
viously explained,  the  coal  is  formed  on  a  continuous  surface,  and  not 
deppsited  here  and  there  in  hollows  of  various  extent,  depth,  and  di- 
rections—for this  thickness  depends  on  the  evenness  of  the  bottom 
upon  which  it  rests.  When  a  bottom  of  sand,  or  of  any  other  loose 
substance  whatever,  has  been  for  a  long  time  covered  by  a  deep  sea,  it 
is  mostly  even  and  unbroken;  a  bed  of  coal  formed  upon  it  is  gener- 
ally of  continous  and  of  equal  thickness.  But  when  two  beds  of  coal 
are  only  separated  by  a  thin  formation  of  sandstone,  and  consequently 
have  been  formed  at  a  short  interval  from  each  other,  the  sandstone 
covering  the  lower  bed  often  bears,  on  its  surface,  numerous  wrinkles 
and  furrows,  as  an  evidence  of  the  action  of  turbulent  waters.  In  this 
case,  the  coal  formed  above  it  is  only  piecemeal,  in  separate  layers^ 
thick  in  places,  then  rapidly  thinning  until  it  disappears,  to  be  again 
found  at  a  distance  of  a  medium  thickness,  and  continue  fox  a  while. 
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3ti>.   THE  SHALES  OR  ROOF  SLATJSS. 

The  shales  are  mostly  a  compound  of  the  finest  particles  of  matter, 
deposited  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  generally  laminated  iq  thin 
sheets,  probably  a  result  of  periodical  influences.  If  the  movement 
of  depression,  marked  by  the  formation  of  the  shales,  has  been  as  slow 
as  all  the  appearances  lead  us  to  believe  it,  the  water  raised  above  the 
marshes,  was  at  first  nearly  of  the  same  depth,  and  covered  the  whole 
field.  If  we  suppose  that  some  essential  elements  of  this  water  had  the 
power  of  consolidating  themselves,  and  of  imbedding  and  preserving 
fldl  the  low  plants  and  the  leaves  &lling  on  the  marshes  from  the  trees; 
if  we  suppose  further,  that  by  breaking  the  hardened  mould,  we  could 
still  now  find  the  remains  of  those  plants  perfectly  well  preserved  in  the 
stones,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  those  prints  of  plants  would  give  us 
a  pretty  exact  idea  of  the  vegetation  of  the  marshes  of  the  coal  epoch. 
It  is  just  what  has  happened.  Whenever,  during  the  formation  of 
the  shales,  the  movement  of  depression  has  been  so  slow  that  for  a 
length  of  time  the  marine  water  has  not  invaded  the  marshes,  the  de- 
posited shales  contain  remains  of  plants  only ;  but  when  the  depres- 
sion has  been  somewhat  more  rapid,  the  deeper  water  has  arrested  the 
vegetation,  and  the  scantily  preserved  remains  of  plants  are  old,  much 
broken,  mostiy  stems,  firuits,  and  pieces  of  bark  of  a  hard  texture^ 
mixed  with  some  shells. 

The  presence  of  the  shells  in  the  shales,  proves  the  access  of  the 
marine  water;  it  is  ordinarily  accompanied  with  some  fucoid  plants 
and  fishes.  The  fucoid  plants  are  generally  scarce  in  the  coal  slates, 
and  the  shells,  though  often  represented  by  an  immense  number  of 
individuals,  are  limited  to  a  few  species,  which  difier  firom  those  of  the 
limestone,  atid  seem  to  be  of  the  kind  generally  living  in  the  contact  of 
the  tides  with  the  firesh  water  of  the  lakes  or  rivers.  The  slow  propa- 
gation of  those  species  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  distributed 
on  a  vast  area,  upon  the  beds  where  their  remains  are  found.  There* 
fore,  if  we  can  admit,  that  after  the  formation  of  each  bed  of  coal,' 
either  the  plants,  or  the  animds  that  lived  in  the  water  which  covered 
them,  were  of  peculiar  species,  or  at  least  that  some  species  of  plants 
or  shells  hitve  dthet  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  each  bed  of  shale, 
or  that  identical  species  have  been  distributed  in  each  of  them  in  a 
different  proportion,  it  is  evident  that  the  examination  of  the  top  or 
ibbf  nbAlelEi  ot  the  coal,  and  the  study  of  their  remains;  Whether  |(Mant& 
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or  sbellfi,  must  give  tbe  most  reliable  chaiaoter  for  the  identificatioa  of 
the  beds  of  coal. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  after  the  formation  of  each  bed  of  coal  all  the 
plants,  and  the  animals  belonging  to  it,  have  been  destroyed,  or  at 
least  removed  far  away.'    The  vegetation  of  the  marshes  has  been  cov- 
ered  by  thick  bed  of  shales;  the  shales  themselves,  with  their  own  in* 
habitants,  have  been  agmn  covered  either  by  marine  deposits  of  lime- 
stone, showing  the  remains  of  other  peculiar  species  of  organized  be* 
ings,  or  by  sandstone  swept  in  by  the  high  sea,  and  entirely  destitute 
of  animal  remains.    But  even,  when  a  bed  of  coal  has  ag^in  been 
formed  over  the  marine  shales,  without  any  intermediate  stratum,  the 
formation  of  the  fire-clay  and  the  vegetation  of  the  coal,  both  entirely 
barren  of  marine  animals,  both  indicate  a  condition  of  things  and  a 
lapse  of  time  which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  destroyed  even 
their  germs.     If  then,  after  the  formation  of  a  new  bed  of  coal,  and 
after  an  immense  number  of  years,  the  downward  movement  of  the 
surface  brings  again  over  it,  the  marine  water  and  its  inhabitants,  is  it 
rational  to  expect  that  this  water  will  be  still  charged  with  the  same 
species  of  animals  as  before,  and  that  those  animals  will  be  distributed 
in  the  same  proportion?    Is  it  even  rational  to  suppose,  that  all  the  cir- 
cumstances producing  the  overflowing  will  be  the  same,  with  the  same 
proportion  in  the  quantity  of  marine  water,  the  same  chemical  ele- 
ments, the  same  depth,  the  same.temperature,  &c.,  &c.    If  there  is  on- 
ly a  small  change  of  the  elements  dissolved  in  the  water,  (and  truly, 
all  the  shales  at  different  levels  present  different  appearances,)  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  change  ought  to  have  influenced  the  life,  viz :  the  distri- 
bution of  animals  in  the  shales. 

It  is  even  so  with  the  plants.  The  surface  of  a  marsh  having  been 
overflowed,  and  its  vegetation  destroyed,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  if  it 
begins  again  in  a  new  sheet  of  water,  and  after  a  number  of  centuries, 
the  distribution  of  this  new  vegetation  will  be  somewhat  difierent  from 
the  former.  If  there  are  no  new  species  of  plants,  and  certainly 
there  ought  to  be  some,  at  least  some  of  the  former  p  lanta  have 
entirely  disappeared  and  those  which  have  been  left  are  grouped 
in  another  proportion.  Nature  bears  in  one  hand  its  scythe 
of  death,  and  in  the  other  its  cup  of  life.  At  every  geological  change 
that  closes  the  career  of  some  living  species,  there  appear  some  others^ 
that  were  prepared  &r  existence  and  b^gin  their  Bussioo.    Andaltboagb 
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baman  life  is  limited  to  a  day,  in  comparison  with  the  innumerable 
ages  of  oar  world,  we  can  sometimes  observe  those  changes,  and  even 
analyze  their  causes.  In  the  peat  bogs  of  some  high  valleys  of  Switz- 
erland', the  bottom  of  the  marshes  is  strewn  with  lai^e  trunks  of  oaks, 
and  there  the  climate  is  so  cold  now,  that  the  pines  alone  can  grow. 
In  Denmark  this  change  of  vegetation  is  also  remarkably  observed  in 
deep  bogs,  which  the  proprietors  find  profitable  to  dry  with  hydraulic 
machines  for  the  timber  which  they  exhume.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
of  them  has  been  explored  and  described,  more  than  ten  years  ago,  by 
the  writer  of  this  report"*  as  its  bottom,  over  the  fire-clay,  was  first 
found  four  or  five  feet  of  very  black  peat,  overlaid  by  a  forest  of  pines, 
lying  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  basin,  viz :  their  roots  against 
the  sides.  The  diameter  of  many  of  their  trunks  was  about  one  foot. 
Over  the  pines  a  bed  of  black  peat,  five  to  six  ieet  thick,  was  still  cov- 
ered by  an  overthrown  forest  of  white  birch  trees.  A  new  bed  of  peat, 
six  to  eight  feet  thick,  had  buried  it  under  its  formation,  and  was  over^ 
laid  by  a  third  forest  of  oaks,  of  which  the  trunks,  three  to  four  feet 
in  diameter,  were  so  well  preserved  that  they  were  sawed  on  the  place 
and  used  for  timber.  Over  this  lay  five  to  six  feet  more  of  peat,  and 
the  whole  deposito  was  covered  with  humus,  and  a  living  forest  of 
beach  trees.     The  whole  formation  measured  about  thirty  feet. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  river  there  has  been 
deposited  here  and  there,  in  different  places,  a  quaternary  formation  re- 
markable for  its  thickness.  Near  Columbus,  Kentucky,  it  elevates  its 
white  banks  160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mississippi  river.t  In  its 
upper  bed — a  fine  silicious  loam — ^there  is  an  abundance  of  shells, 
which,  except  one  species,  are  still  found  living  in  the  river  below. 
This  single  species,  either  entirely  disappeared  or  transported  to  some 
distant  region,  is  suflicient  to  prove  that  if  a  new  bed  of  loam  was  de- 
posited now  above  the  one  mentioned,  a  close  observer  would  already 
find  a  .difference  in  their  fossils.  The  lower  bed  of  this  quaternary  de« 
posit  contains  a  quantity  of  leaves,  already  carbonized,  the  outlines  of 
which  are  perfectly  well  preserved  in  the  hardened  white  clay.  Among 
them,  the  predominant  species  is  an  oak,  {quercua  virens)y  which,  in 
our  times,  has  its  peculiar  station  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and 

•Explorations  in  the  north  of  Europe,  for  the  study  of  tho  ooaI  fbrnuUiona.    <N6uch4t«I» 
1846.) 
fKirsi  report  oo  tbo  Ckotogical  Borff  of  Kentaokj. 
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scatoely  grows  out  of  the  refiich  of  marine  water.  There  is  in  those  r^ 
mains  of  fossil  plants  Tery  few  of  the  species  now  living  along  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  rivers.  A  new  deposit  of  leaves,  now,  woold 
show  a  great  difference  between  the  vegetation  of  this  last  with  the  for- 
mer one.  Such  diiSerence  in  the  recent  formations  may  be  observed 
in  many  places.  From  this  it  seems  rational  to  admit,  that  two  beds 
of  coal,  separated  by  various  and  sometimes  thick  strata  of  another 
nature,  ought  to  present  certain  differences,  in  the  remains  preserved  in 
their  shale — some  peculiar  character  which  may  enable  a  palseontolo^ 
gist  to  identify  each  of  them,  or  to  know  their  geological  level  at  eve- 
ry place  where  it  is  possible  to  see  them  open  for  a  careful  ezaminar 
tion. 

Though  the  exposition  of  those  principles  is  new,  the  best  living 
geologists — ^Lyell,  Brongnart,  Burat,  &;c.  &c. — ^have  acknowledged 
their  truth.  For  they  have  admitted  that  the  palaeontology  of  the 
shales  would  in  time  direct  the  identiBcation  of  each  bed  of  coal.  M. 
de  Humboldt,  himself,  says  in  his  Cosmos :  ^  That  where  several  series 
of  coal  strata  lie  over  one  another,  the  genera  and  species  of  plants 
are  net  generally  mixed,  but  arranged  in  a  peculiar  order  for  each  bed." 

The  roof  shales  are  subjected  to  some  variation  like  the  other  for- 
mation, but  they  are  rarely  liable  to  modifications  that  can  prevent 
their  identification.  Their  thickness  varies  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  water  in  which  they  are  found.  This  depth  of  water,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  would  be  neariy  the  same  through  the  whole  extent  of 
a  coal  basin,  if  there  had  not  happened  some  local  depresdons,  caused 
either  by  volcanic  commotions  or  by  peculiar  sinkings  of  the  floating 
mass  of  vegetation.  Those  local  depressions  have  caused  the  separa- 
tion of  a  bed  of  coal  into  two  or  more  branches,  and  sometimes  its  en- 
tire disappearance  among  high  banks  of  black  shales.  Such  cases  are 
not  very  rare.  Then  the  shales,  though  thick,  being  of  the  same  age, 
and  their  inhabitants  not  having  been  subjected  to  any  destructive 
change,  they  preserve  identity  in  their  fossil  remains. 

A  short  depression,  or  perhaps  an  accidental  inundation  of  short  du- 
ration, makes  upon  marshes  the  beginning  of  a  formation  of  shides, 
which,  if  it  ifi  soon  sb^ped  by  a  new  Vegetation,  produces  in  the  bed 
of  coal  a  separation  or  a  day  parting.  As  these  {lartings  are  formed 
upon  the  surface  of  a  vegetable  stratum,  they  ought  to  be  geneoity* 
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on  a  large  scale^  aud  follow  the  same  rules  as  the  shales.  They  may 
also  thicken,  or  entirely  disappear,  or  accidentally  sq^Murate  into  two  or 
three  branches.  ^ 

The  shales  may  be  wanting,  either  from  erosion,  or  from  the  uphea- 
val of  a  part  of  the  surface  above  the  water,  or  from  the  more  active 
growth  of  the  vegetable  matter  in  a  peculiar  spot  The  two  last  caus- 
es are  scarcely  observed :  the  first  and  more  frequent  one  shall  be 
mentioned  again  with  the  sandstone.  Generally  speaking,  the  absence 
of  th«  shales  is  local,  and  ordinarily,  even  where  they  seem  to  be  en- 
tirely wanting,  if  the  mine  be  worked  to  any  extent,  they  are  discov* 
ered  in  some  places. 

4th.    the  limestone. 

This  formation  can  be  regarded  as  a  continuance,  and  sometimes  as 
an  equivalent,  of  the  shales,  since  it  is  established  only  in  an  undis* 
turbed  sheet  of  deep  marine  water,  by  the  continaous  labor  of  marine 
animals,  especially  moluscs,  and  by  the  decomposition  and  accumula* 
tion  of  their  remains.  The  essential  reason  of  its  formation,  viz : 
deep,  quiet,  marine  water,  is  nevertheless  a  cause  of  great  variety — 
not  in  its  chemical  elements,  perhaps,  but  in  its  persistency,  its  thick- 
ness, and  its  general  distribution.  It  is  often  found  in  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures in  an  unfinished  state,  in  irregular  masses,  which  can  scarcely 
take  the  name  of  beds,  so  limited  are  they.  For  this  reason  the  lime- 
stone, by  its  presence  above  a  bed  of  coal,  is  scarcely  a  reliable  guide 
for  identification. 

As  long  as  the  shales  of  the  coal  were  deposited  in  low  water,  the 
influence  of  the  sea,  especially  its  currents,  were  scarcely  appreciable. 
But  in  the  limestone  formation  it  is  very  visible  indeed.  The  unequal 
distribution  of  the  matter,  and  especially  the  remarkable  erosions  of 
the  beds  or  isolated  masses  of  it,  are  due  to  slow  currents. 

The  limestone  of  the  western  coal-fields  of  America,  contain  a  great 
amount  of  organic  remains,  plants,  shells,  or  fishes.  But  the  plants 
cannot  give  a  reliable  criterion  for  the  geological  level  of  each  peculiar 
strata,  sinc^  all  the  remains  found  till  now  are  only  broken,  deformed, 
and  undeterminable  parts  of  stems,  with  few  marine  fi^coids*  The  re* 
mains  of  shells  and  fishes  would  probably  afford  some  reliable  data  for 
trafsng  the  geological  level  of  the  beds  of  limestone.  They  are  only 
too  nitmerous  in  their  speoiesL  and  have  never  been  subjected  to  a 
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careful  stady.  The  aoinuds  of  the  limestone  belongs  eyidently,  to  the 
sea,  and  are  brought  in  with  it  In  a  change  of  level  they  are  des- 
trojted  as  individuals,  not  as  species.  Nevertheless,  after  a  length  of 
time,  a  new  invasion  of  the  sea  ought  to  bring  with  it,  upon  the  coal- 
fields, other  species,  since  its  neighboring  sea  and  its  inhabitants  ought 
to  have  been  subjected  to  changes. 

Thick  beds  of  limestone,  interposed  in  many  places  between  beds  of 
coal  and  shales,  offer  the  most  certain  indications  of  the  slowness  of 
the  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  coal-fields  at  the  time  of  their  for- 
mation. Not  only  the  great  number  of  species — the  myriads  of  ani- 
mals of  which  the  remains  have  been  literally  heaped  together — ^bnt  the 
introduction  of  madrepores,  and  their  constructions,  marked  in  the 
limestone  strata,  call  for  an  inconceivable  length  of  time. 


i 

5tr.    the  sandstone. 


In  its  general  appearance,  thickness,  and  composition,  this  formation 
is  the  most  unreliable  of  all.  A  substance,  of  which  the  elements 
have  been  transported  and  intermixed  by  currents,  can  never  be  an 
homogeneous  one,  especially  when  these  currents  are  abnormal,  the  re- 
sult of  a  cataclysm,  and  have  exercised  their  action  over  a  very  extend- 
ed surface,  following  numerous  diversified  phenomena.  The  move- 
ments of  the  waters,  which  have  brought  and  deposited  the  sand,  are 
made  appreciable  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  strata,  but  by  traces 
of  remarkable  erosions.  In  some  places  the  immediate  contact  of  the 
sandstone  with  the  coal  cannot  be  explained  but  by  an  erosion  of  the 
beds  of  shales  and  limestones  which  were  extended  upon  it  Even  the 
coal  has  been  sometimes  swept  away,  then  bruised,  and  deposited  again 
with  the  sand  by  the  energetic  action  of  those  turbulent  waters.  Beds 
of  hard  sandstone  are  so  blackened  by  the  broken  fragments  of  coal 
and  plants,  with  which  they  are  intermixed,  that  they  cannot  be  used 
for  building  purposes.  No  wonder  that  such  mighty  currents  have 
dragged  with  them,  and  buried  under  heaps  of  sand,  large  trunks  of 
trees,  torn  from  the  dry  land  of  the  shores,  or  fix)m  the  forests  of  the 
marshes;  or  that  they  sometimes  entombed  in  their  ponderous  deposits 
parts  of  forests,  which  are  still  now  found  standing  and  petrified  like 
the  pillars  of  some  old  Babylon  of  trees. 

From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  remains  of  vegetation  found  in 
the  beds  of  sandstone  cannot  show,  generally  speaking,  their  geologi* 
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oal  level.  Beds  of  sandstone  appear,  particularly  marked  with  the 
remains  of  broken  plants.  It  may  be  that  by  a  mighty  cataclysm,, 
immense  marshes,  covered  with  trees,  have  been  entirely  swept  over, 
and  that  their  remains,  bruised  aud  ground  by  a  prolonged  action  of  the 
waves,  have  eventually  been  carried  and  deposited  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  basin.  It  may  be,  also,  that  the  large  trunks,  either  standing 
or  heaped  up  together,  in  some  parts  of  the  coal-fields,  where  they  are 
fband  now  in  great  abundance,  bear  evidence  of  a  general  and  remarka- 
ble cataclysm;  and  that  they  may  thus  indicate  a  constant  geological  lev- 
el in  their  position.  Some  incomplete  observations  tend  to  confirm  this 
supposi  tion,  but  they  axe  still  too  scanty,  and  need  to  be  pursued  over 
a  wide  area. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  why,  in  the  beds  of  sandstone, 
the  trunks  of  trees  are  mostly  petrified,  preserving  their  general  out* 
line,  and  not  flattened  as  in  the  coal.  Not  only  the  sand  is  too  porous 
a  matter  to  prevent  entirely  the  access  of  the  air,  but  its  mineral  ele- 
ments have  exerted  a  constant  action  on  the  woody  matter,  and  des* 
troyed  it  entirely,  or  taken  its  place,  leaving  only  its  outline  carved 
like  a  mould  in  the  stone.  Or  they  have  transformed  it  to  some 
stony  substance — either  silex  or  carbonate  of  lime  and  spar — ^preserv- 
ing thus  partially,  not  only  the  external  features,  but  even  the  internal 
structure  of  the  wood,  to  the  most  delicate  fibres  and  vessels. 

It  has  been  asked  many  times,  why,  since  the  sandstone  is  a  ^narine 
formation,  it  does  not  contain  any  shells,  any  remains  of  marine  ani- 
mals ?  Indeed,  this  question  would  be  unanswerable  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  the  materials  carried  by  the  sea  had  formed  its  bottom. 
This  supposition  is  not  inadmissible.  Though  the  depression  of  an  im* 
mense  plain  near  the  sea  shores  would  take  it  below  the  level  of  the 
water,  it  could  not  raise  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  spread  its  sand 
over  it  But  every  one  knows  that  the  sea  shores  are  every  where 
bordered  by  hUls  of  sand,  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  high,  and 
extening  many  miles,  like  huge  inland  waves.  Near  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  and  of  the  Rhine,  those  hills  penetrate  the  country  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  The  sand  of  which  they  are  composed — coarse  or 
fine — ^is  sometimes  mixed  with  gravel,  but  contains  no  shells  or  ani- 
mal remains.  Such  sand  hills  have  probably  furnished  the  materials 
for  the  sandstones  of  the  Goal  Measures;  at  least  this  is  to  me  the  only 
satialiBctoxy  explanation  of  their  foimation  and  composition. 
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The  other  rocks  of  the  Coal  Measures,  like  the  deposits  of  iron, 
under  their  different  forms  and  compounds,  are  purely  local,  and  have 
no  relation  to  our  subject,  viz :  the  identification  of  coal  veins  by  pa- 
laeontology. The  discussion  of  their  formation  and  distribution  would 
be  out  of  place  here. 

To  conclude  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  need  only  expose,  in  a 
few  words,  the  general  rules  which  are  diawn  from  them: 

1st.  The  black  shales,  immediately  resting  upon  abed  of  coal,  viz: 
the  roof  shales,  furnish,  by  their  remains  of  fossil  plants,  shells,  and 
fishes,  the  most  reliable  indications  for  the  identification  of  their  ge- 
ological level. 

2d.  The  remains  of  plants  give  for  this  the  best  characters,  since  the 
vegetation  of  the  coal  beds  was  more  generally  and  uniformly  distri- 
buted on  large  sur&ces,  and  since  the  plants,  by  their  progressive  modi- 
fications, are  subject  to  atmospherical  influence,  and  also  to  the  chem- 
ical changes  of  the  water. 

3d.  The  geological  distribution  of  the  plants  or  shells  cannot  be 
modified  in  a  sudden  and  striking  manner  at  each  change  of  level. 
Therefore,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  species  in  the  shales  may  be 
accidental,  and  cannot  be  a  conclusive  evidence  of  a  change  of  level, 
except  after  a  long  and  careful  examination  over  a  wide  area.  The 
grouping  of  fosdl  species  in  the  shales  and  its  variations,  afford  a  niore 
idiable  indication  tiian  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  single  species. 

"This  sufficientiy  shows  the  difficulty  of  the  work  of  identification, 
in  a  country  where  a  small  number  of  beds  of  coal  have  been  opened  and 
worked,  and  where  palseontological  researches  have  been  scarcely  b^gun ; 
in  fact,  this  report  is  only  the  introduction  to  an  important  work, 
which  ought  to  be  pursued  with  interest  by  every  true  geologist,  for 
the  history  and  perfect  acquaintance,  not  only  of  the  coal  fields  in 
their  general  features,  but  of  every  bed  of  coal  in  particular.  But  it 
must  be  said,  that  a  collection  of  specimens,  made  only  for  the  beauty 
and  the  great  number  of  specimens  for  show,  is  of  littie  use.  It  ought 
to  be  made  with  a  careful  record  of  the  place,  and,  if  possible,  of  the 
true  geological  level  in  which  the  fossil  remains  are  found.  And  thus 
it  may,  by  and  by,  help  to  solve  some  of  the  most  interesting  problems 
of  the  formation  of  the  coal,  viz : 

Is  there  any  true  marine  formation  of  the  coal  ?  From  long  explo- 
lations  pursued  in  Europe  and  in  America,  the  writer  says,  contrary  to 
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many  assertions,  that  there  does  not  exist  a  bed  of  true  marine  peat> 
Tie:  peat  formed  entirely  of  fucoides  and  marine  plants;  and  that  he 
has  never  seen  a  piece  of  coal  with  evident  marks  of  marine  origin. 

Have  all  our  American  coal-fields  been  formed  in  a  continuous  basin, 
or  is  there  any  local  one  with  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  flora  and 
fiiuna  of  the  shales  ? 

Is  there  any  trace  of  a  permanent  current  of  fresh  Water,  of  some 
river  having  flowed  either  through  the  coal-fields  during  some  time  of 
their  formation,  or  in  their  vicinity  ? 

Were  the  coal-fields  the  first  knd  sur&ce  protruded  like  an  island 
firom  the  sea,  or  were  they  true  marshes,  low  shores  of  a  continent,  of 
which  the  outlines  had  been  abeady  elevated  above  the  ocean  ? 

These  are  not  the  only  questions  that  are  to  be  answered.  Beside 
the  mere  practical  advantage  to  be  derived  firom  the  palaeontology  of 
ooal,  there  is  the  nature  of  the  vegetation,  its  relation  to  the  atmos- 
pherical phenomena  of  the  epoch,  its  comparison  with  the  flora  of  our 
peat  formations,  and  also  with  the  coal  flora  of  other  continents,  and 
many  other  subjects,  which  open  up  to  the  geologist  a  most  inter^ 
eating  field  for  tiie  exercise  of  the  mind* 
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Horizontal  exposition  of  ihe  different  coal  beds  examined  in  the  tcesiem  coal 

field  of  Kentucky, 
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_^ I 
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only 


A  Town's 
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Not 
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Horizontal  exposition  of  the  different  coed  beds  examined  in  the  western  coal 

field  of  Keniuckjf. 
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JExamnation  of  same  veins  in  the  Western  Coal-fields  of  Keniuchyy  in 

relation  to  their  pciceontological  characters* 

As  during  the  time  of  our  explorations  we  passed  oyer  different  parts 
of  the  country,  with  a  continuous  change  of  level,  any  description  of 
the  veins  of  coal,  in  the  order  in  which  they  came  under  our  observa- 
tion, would  be  not  only  an  arduous  task,  full  of  useless  repetitions,  bui^ 
by  constantly  transporting  the  reader  to  a  different  geolo^cal  level, 
would  confuse  his  mind  about  his  exact  position.  The  better  plan, 
therefore,  is  to  admit  as  correct  a  vertical  section  of  the  western  coal- 
fields, and,  beginning  from  the  bottom  of  the  measures,  take  each  bed 
in  the  order  of  formation ;  then,  describing  the  general  characters  of 
each  of  those  beds,  and  mentioning  afterwards  all  the  places  where  the 
same  coal  has  come  under  our  examination,  with  the  local  and  peculiar 
differences  of  each.  In  this  way  all  will  be  clear,  and  a  single  glance 
at  the  horizontal  section  No.  1,  will  show,  at  once,  the  localities,  with 
their  true  geological  level,  and  suggest,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  reader, 
precise  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  probable  position  of  other  beds 
of  coal,  and  enable  him  to  make  other  deductions  for  the  greater  cer- 
tainty of  future  researche& 

No.  1.  Yertical  diagram  of  your  first  rep<»rt,  firom  Anvil  Bock 
down  to  Battery  Bock,  is  certainly  the  best  that  can  be  made,  and,  with 
some  local  changes,  it  will  prove  reliable  in  all  the  extent  of  the  west- 
em  coal-fields  of  Kentucky.  Following  your  suggestions,  we  will  ad- 
mit the  nomenclature  of  the  veins  of  it,  as  fellows: 

Beginning  at  the  base  of  the  measures,  and  omitting  Battery-rock 
coal — ^a  view  which  is  scarcely  developed  any  where  in  Kentucky-^ 
our  No.  1  coal  takes  the  place  of  both  Cook  coal,  and  7th  Bell's  coal, 
indicating  their  probable  rdative  position  by  A  and  B — ^No.  1,  B, 
being  the  Bell's  coal.  The  reason  why  both  those  veins  are  united  in 
the  same  number,  will  be  apparent  hereafter.  Our  No.  2  is  a  thin  coal, 
marked  on  the  diagram  between  two  shales  with  iton  stone.  No.  3  is 
the  6th,  or  Ice-house  coal  of  the  diagram.  No.  4  the  Ouriew  coal.  No. 
5  four  foot  bed.  No.  6,  the  littie  vein.  No.  7,  a  thin  coal  above  it  No. 
8,  WeU  coal.  No.  9,  3d  or  five-foot  Mulford  coal.  No.  10,  2d  or 
middle  coal.  No.  11,  the  first  coal  under  Anvil  Bock.  No.  12  the  true 
first  bed  below  Anvil  Bock,  in  Hopkins  and  Muhlenburg  counties, 
omitted  in  the  diagiam,  because  it  is  scarcely  developed  in  Union 
county. 
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BaHery-rock  coaL  Though  in  the  eastern  coal-fields  some  workable 
beds  of  coal  have  been  found,  not  only  in  and  below  the  conglomerates, 
but  even  in  the  red  sandstone,  there  is  not,  apparently,  in  the 
western  coal-fields  of  Kentucky,  a  true  bed  of  coal  formed  in  this 
position.  Opposite  Gaseyville,  below  the  conglomerate  rocks,  hang- 
ing over  the  landing  on  the  Illinois  side,  there  is  a  thin  black 
shale,  itermixed  with  thin  layers  of  coaly  matter.  This  shale  does  not 
contain  any  fossils.  The  same  shale  has  been  reached  at  Gaseyville, 
by  boring  a  well  below  the  conglomerates ;  but  it  does  not  contain  any 
trace  of  coal,  neither  did  the  shales,  though  of  soft  texture  and  neariy 
black,  show  any  remains  of  fossils  of  any  kind.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
shales  of  the  bituminous  coal^  or  of  the  anthracite,  exposed  below 
the  conglomerates,  contain  specimens  of  large  pieces  of  Calamtes  and 
Zepidodendron. 

No.  1  Coal  Above  the  conglomerates,  and  often  reposing  on  them, 
there  is  a  thick  formation  of  black  shales,  varying  in  thickness  from 
20  to  70  feei^  or  more.  It  sometimes  contains  two  beds  of  coal,  one 
well  developed,  Srom  3  to  6  feet  thick,  and  a  thin  one  below.  General- 
ly the  position  of  the  large  bed  No.  1,  B,  depends  on  the  thickness  of 
the  shales.  From  the  topographical  observations  it  ought  to  be  70 
feet  above  No.  1,  A.  But  the  palssdntology  of  the  opened  coal,  topo* 
graphically  indicated  as  No.  1,  A,  having  proved  exactly  the  same  as 
those  indicated  as  No.  1,  B,  the  only  conclusion  to  which  I  can  come 
is  this,  either  in  the  western  coal-fields  of  Kentucky  there  is  a  single 
bed  of  coal,  formed  in  the  shales  above  the  conglomerates,  and  then. 
No.  1,  A,  and  No.  1,  B,  are  the  same;  (this  is  my  settled  opinion;) 
or  the  palsBontological  characters  of  the  shales  axe  the  same  in  their 
whole  thickness,  which  is  scarcely  possible.  In  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  bed  of  shales  contains  two,  and  sometimes  three,  seams  of  coal,  the 
shales  of  each  peculiar  bed  of  coal  present  a  difierent  appearance,  and 
different  fossil  plants  are  found  in  connection  with  them.  These  fossil 
plants  are  especially  the  prints  of  the  bark  of  large  trees,  SigiUarioy 
CdamteSj  especially  LepidodendroPy  (pi.  7,  figs.  1,  4, 10);  the  cones 
of  these  last  trees,  L^dostroU^  (pi.  7,  fig.  3 ;)  many  other  fruits  of  the 
genera  Trigonoearpon^  Cardiocarpon^  and  CarpoUthes^  (pi.  7,  figs.  5  to 
9.)    These  fruits  are  generally  compressed,  resembling  flattened  al- 
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monds^  peanutSy  or  peas.*  The  feros  imbedded  in  the  shales  are  geQ- 
erally  of  the  largest  species.  The  genus  SphmopteriSj  (pL  6,  fig.  1,) 
is  represented  in  this  low  coal  by  most  of  its  species,  which  are  scarce* 
ly  found  above  it,  and  some  lai^e  TecapteriSy  especially  Teeopteris  Ion- 
ehiticay  (pi.  6,  fig.  3,)  belong  also  to  this  bed  only.  JVeuropteris  her^ 
sutch  &CS  (pi-  6,  fig.  4,)  is  generally  found  in  the  shales;  bat  this 
plant  appears  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Coal  Measures,  as  well  in 
Europe  as  in  America.  We  mention  it  only  to  prevent  mistaking  it 
as  the  characteristic  plant  of  a  certain  level,  or  admitting,  for  peculiar 
species,  the  numerous  forms  of  its  curious  leaves  scarcely  ever  found 
attached  to  the  stems.  These  leaves  are  ordinarily  lanceolate-oval, 
with  a  heart-shaped  base,  and  have  two  snudl '  round  kidney-shaped 
leaflets  attached  at  its  base,  but  sometimes  they  become  either  large, 
and  nearly  round,  {QfdopteriSj)  or  narrow  lance-shaped,  or  palmately 
cut  in  two  or  three  linear  divisions.  Since  its  surface  is  ordinarily 
strewn  with  scattered  hairs,  all  these  forms  can  easily  be  referred  to 
their  species. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  many  that  SUgma  cmdes,  (pi.  7,  figs.  2 
and  2a,)  is  a  plant,  or  rather  a  root,  found  in  the  fire-clay  only,  where  it 
has  sprung,  supiK)rting  the  trees  that  have  formed  the  coal  above  it 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  which  would  be  corrected  by  a  single  look  at 
our  bed.  No.  1  coal,  where  the  coal  itself,  and  the  shales  above  it,  con- 
tain  most  abundant  specimens  of  those  Stigmarict. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  black  shales  of  this  ccal  is,  that 
they  contain,  also,  in  immense  numbers,  the  remains  of  a  single  spe* 
cies  of  shell,  a  small  oval  Lingtda  {Lingula  umbonaicty)  which,  by  its 
appearance,  indicates  the  first  traces  of  the  marine  element  in  the 
shales.  A  few  badly  decayed  leaves  of  ferns,  and  the  LepidoBtrobij 
(pi.  7,  figs.  3,  5,  6,)  are  found  on  the  same  shales  with  the  shells,  evi- 
dentiy  showing  that  the  vegetation  had  not  entirely  disappeared  when 
the  marine  water  began  to  cover  the  marshes.  This  small  IdngulOf 
always  the  only  shell  found  at  the  same  geological  level  in  the  shales, 
not  only  in  all  the  beds  of  the  first  coal  in  western  Kentucky,  but  in 
Ohio,  at  Nelsonville  and  other  places ;  in  Virginia,  at  great  Kanawha 
Salines;  in  Pennsylvania,  at  Rochester,  Johnstown,  &c.;   indicates 

*Thi8  deflcripiion  is  given  only  to  facilitato  the  oomprehensloa,  but  not  at  all  ae  a  8cienti6e 
and  real  one.  The  fruits  of  the  coal,  though  their  appearance  maj  sometlmea  be  the  lamti 
do  not  haTe»in  reaUtf»  the  liifhtett  analog/  with  thoee  of  our  time. 
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the  vast  range  of  distribation  of  this  species,  and  this  pecaliarity  of 
a  vein  of  coal  preserving,  in  its  shales,  a  palaBontologioal  identity,  for 
more  than  five  hundred  miles  distance  in  a  direct  line. 

BelTs  mne,  Crittenden  eourUy,  is  extensively  worked.  This  bed  has 
a  mean  thickness  of  five  feet.  The  coal  has  ordinarily  one  or  two 
inches  of  cannel  at  the  top  of  the  bed.  It  is  mostly  covered  by  thick 
sandstone  shales,  full  of  leaves  of  Sligmarioj  preserved  in  their  natu* 
ral  round  or  cylindrical  form,  and  scarcely  flattened.  These  sandstone 
shales  are  not  the  original  roof  shales,  which  are  generally  wanti  )g 
here,  but  they  have  accidentally  taken  their  place,  afler  denudation  of 
the  first  roof.  The  same  case  is  observable  at  Minersville,  Pa.,  in  the 
corresponding  bed  of  anthracite,  viz :  the  second  bed  above  the  con- 
glomemtes.  The  true  roof  shales  are  seen  in  some  part  of  the  mines 
at  Bell's,  and  contain  Linguia  umbonata  in  abundance.  Near  the  base 
of  the  coal  there  is  a  thin  bed  of  rash<coal,  containing  well  preserved 
specimens  of  Lepidodendran^  Sig'Uaria,  and  Stigmcuria.  This  rash- 
coal  is  certainly  a  peculiar  and  reliable  character,  and  has  been  seen  at 
all  the  places  where  we  had  opportunity  to  examine  No.  1  coal — always 
eontaining  laminated  bark  of  Lepidadedron  and  Calcmites.  It  is  also 
well  marked  in  the  coal  fields  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  at  the  same 
geological  level. 

Half  a  mile  southeast  of  Bell's  we  were  shown  the  old  opening  of  4 
vein  previously  worked,  but  now  abandoned.  They  called  it  Cook's 
vein,  and  said  that  it  was  at  a  different  level  from  Bell's,  viz:  about  70 
feet  below.  The  palfiBontological  remains  of  the  shales  prove  that  this 
supposition  is  a  mistake.  The  roof-shales  of  this  coal  are  the  same 
thick  sandstone  shales,  full  of  Stigmariof  as  at  Bell's,  and  the  bottom 
has  the  rash-coal,  with  the  Lepidodendron.  We  did  not  explore  the  in? 
(erior  of  this  vein,  which  is  full  of  water,  but  the  characters  were  evi- 
dent enough  in  the  shales  heaped  at  its  mouth. 

Between  Bell's  ^nd  Tradewater  river?  the  same  vein  has  been 
opened  and  worked,  and  there  also  we  found  the  sandstone  shales,  with 
round  SUgmaria^  and  the  rash  coal  with  Lepidodendron. 

Ca»€g*$  mine^  on  the  west  side  of  Tradewater  river,  has  its  roof 
shales  more  deyeloped  than  Bell's,  and  shows,  in  their  composition,  all 
the  essential  characters  of  the  coal  on  this  level.  The  black  slates  qf 
^e  eoql  oontain  not  only  a  great  abundance  of  Linguia  umbonatOf  but 

•T 
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also  the  finits  of  Lepidodendrcnij  viz :  LqndostrobM^  and  its  detached 
leaves  LepidophyUum.  The  rash  coal  at  the  bottom  has  the  Lepidch 
dendron,  Siigmarioj  and  Calamtes  in  abundance,  and  the  coal  itsdf  is 
topped  as  at  Bell's,  by  one  or  two  inches  of  cannel.  Moieoyer,  at 
some  places  in  the  mines  the  black  shale  is  wanting,  and  its  place  is 
taken  by  the  sandstone  shales  with  round  leaves  of  SHgmaria.  The 
distance  between  the  two  mines  of  Casey's  and  Bell's  being  short,  a 
few  miles  only — the  exact  resemblance  of  the  shales  and  of  the  fos^ 
remains,  in  not  a  remarkable  coincidence ;  but  it  is  otherwise  when  we 
compare  the  fossils  with  those  found  at  the  same  geological  levd  in  fiur 
distant  localities.  We  have  seen  that  the  Lingvla  abounds  in  many 
places  in  the  low  coal  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The  LepidosirohuB 
has,  till  now,  never  been  found  but  in  the  conesponding  low  coal  at 
Johnstown,  at  the  base  of  Portage  Railroad,  in  the  bituminous  coal- 
fields of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Wilkesbarre,  in  the  anthiadte  basin. 
The  presence  of  those  fruits  or  cones,  in  the  same  shales  as  the  Linffula, 
evidently  shows  that  they  were  the  last  remains  of  the  vegetation  of 
this  coal,  and  that  they  had  been  detached  from  some  trees  still  stand*- 
ing  above  the  shallow  water,  and  living  in  it  when  the  vegetation  of 
the  surface  had  already  disappeared. 

Old  Distillery  coal,  just  above  Oasey ville,  has  its  place  at  the  same 
level,  evidently  marked  by  the  abundance  of  Lepidodendran  in  the 
rash  coal  of  the  bottom,  and  by  the  Lingvla  and  SHgmaria  in  the 
shales  of  the  roof.  That  there  may  be  near  by  the  same  place,  a  shaft 
to  a  lower  bed  of  coal,  is  possible.  But  we  did  not  see  it,  and  the  po- 
sition of  this  coal  of  the  Old  Distillery,  would  scarcely  lead  to  the 
supposition  of  another  bed  of  coal  below  it. 

A  recently  opened  vein,  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Caseyvilley 
pn  the  property  of  the  Kentucky  Coal  Company,  though  supposed  to 
be  also  at  a  lower  level,  afforded  another  &vorable  opportunity  of  test* 
ing  the  value  of  a  palsdontolo^cal  identification.  We  found  this  coal 
covered  with  a  shaly  sandstone,  full  of  SUgmariOj  and  by  three  to  four 
inches  of  black  shales,  with  Lqndodendran  and  Lepidostrobus.  Its 
thickness  is  only  two  feet  six  inches.  It  has  some  *cannel  at  its  top^ 
and  a  rashy  bottom,  with  fine  remains  of  Lepidodendran^  OalamiUM 
and  SUgmaria. 
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Opposite  Cafleyville,  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  there  is 
a  bed  of  coal  belonging  to  Dr.  Long,  which,  following  topographical 
indications,  is  placed  below  the  conglomerates,  and  indicated  as  Batte- 
ry-rock coal.  This  coal  is,  without  doubt^  above  the  conglomerates, 
and  from  the  plants  and  fossil  remains  of  the  roof  shales,  is  the  same 
as  onr  No.  1 .  The  appearance  of  the  shales  is,  however,  different. 
The  marine  element  being  less  predominent^  the  shiles  grayish  col- 
ored, and  full  of  well  preserved  remains  of  plants.  The  whole  flora  of 
the  low  coal  is  there — SHgrnarioj  Lepidodendran^  LipidostrobtiSj  and  ma- 
ny other  fruits,  with  large  leaves  of  ferns,  especially  Pecopteris  lonckiUea. 
As  the  bed  is  not  worked,  and  the  shales  are  very  brittle,  we  had  to 
study  them  on  the  place,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  collect  good  speci- 
mens, except  a  very  large  and  well  preserved  root  of  Stigmaria. 

At  Union  mines,  Crittenden  county,  twenty  miles  below  Oaseyville, 
the  characteristic  fossils  of  No.  1  coal,  are  still  more  numerous,  and  in 
a  better  state  of  preservation.  The  shales  there  are  thick  and  well 
developed.  First,  the  sandstone  shales,  with  Stigmaria;  then,  ilf 
some  places  above  the  coal,  the  black  shales,  with  Lepidostrobus  and 
the  Lingula ;  and  still  oftener,  the  gray  soft  shales,  full  of  plants^  espe- 
cially Pecopteris  lonchiUca  and  Sphenopteris.  The  coal  itself  is  ordi- 
narily topped  by  a  few  inches  of  cannel,  and  its  bottom  has  always  the 
rash  coal,  with  the  same  remains  of  plants,  as  we  have  enumerated  be- 
fore. The  shales  at  Union  mine  would  have  afforded  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  collecting  and  studying  a  great  number  of  species  of  fossil 
plants,  had  they  not  been  softened  by  rain,  and  our  specimens  nearly 
all  broken  by  transportation.  The  species  which  were  left  entire 
enough  to  be  just  distinguishable,  are  the  following :  1.  Alethopteris 
Hnuaia,  Brg^t  2.  Alethopteris  hnchiticoj  BrgH.  3.  Sphenopteris 
tridaeUUteSy  BrgH.  4.  Spenopteris  intermedia^  Lsq^x.  5.  AsteropMl- 
lites  avaUsy  Ls^x.  6.  Cdamites  Suckoviiy  BrgH.  7.  Lepidodendron 
politwnj  8p.  Nov.  8.  Two  other  species  of  Lepidodendron^  (broken.) 
9.  Zqndophloios  rugosuSj  Lsg^x.    10.  Lgcopodites  StiderianuSy  Gopp  ? 

HawesviUe  coal  Passing  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  western  coal- 
fields of  Kentucky,  we  had  first  a  good  opportunity  of  exploring  the 
lowest  bed  of  coal  at  Hawesville,  Hancock  county,  where  it  is  exten- 
invely  worked.  The  coal,  three  feet  ten  inches  to  four  feet  thick,  is 
cannel  at  the  top,and  xvposes  upon  six  inchee  of  nush  coal,  oontaining 
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still  the  Fame  plants — Lepidodendran,  Calamiten^  and  SUgmarici^  The 
hlack  shales  above  the  coal  are  full  of  Livgula  umhtmaia^  and  have  also 
some  remains  of  broken  plants,  especially  LepidasirohuSj  of  which  we 
obtained  good  specimens  at  Mayors  vein.  In  connection  with  this 
bed,  aod  above  it,  are  also  the  gray  shales,  with  a  few  fern  leaves  of 
the  same  species,  as  at  Union  mines. 

Aboat  seventy  feet  above  the  main  coal  at  Hawesville,  there  is,  fol- 
lowing the  assertions  of  Mr.  Taylor,  director  of  the  mines,  a  bed  of 
rash  coal,  with  large  stems  of  Cdamites  ^nA.  Lepidodendron.  It  ought 
to  be  separated  from  the  main  coal  by  thirty  feet  of  sandstone  shales, 
and  thirty  feet  of  black  shales,  containiog  the  above  mentioned  fossil 
shells  and  plants.  Does  this  rash  coal,  if  its  position  is  exactly  mark- 
ed, indicate  the  place  of  another  bed  of  coal,  or  is  it  still  a  continuance 
of  the  interrupted  black  shales  which,  at  some  places,  aris  seventy  feet 
thick  ?  Or,  perhaps,  has  it  been  displaced  by  one  of  the  numerous 
^Jaults  which  break  the  level  of  the  Hawesville  vein  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions that  remain  to  be  solved. 

Breckinridge  coal  The  appearance  and  chemical  composition  of  this 
coal  would  indicate,  for  this  vein,  a  far  different  level.  Nevertheless, 
a  short  examination  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  shales,  suffices  to  ascer- 
tain that  its  geological  position  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hawesville. 
The  coal,  twenty-eight  to  thirty  inches  thick,  is  entirely  cannel,  and 
full  of  stems  and  leaves  of  Stigmaria^  the  outlines  of  which  have  been 
preserved  by  sulphuret  of  iron.  Under  it  the  rash  coal  is  seen,  with 
its  Leptdodendrotij  CalamiteSy  and  Sligmaria,  and  it  is  topped  by  a 
heavy  bed  of  black  bituminous  shales,  with  Lingula  umhonafa^  and 
some  specimens  of  decayed  fern  leaves.  As  it  generally  happens,  in 
very  bituminous  shales,  the  plants  are  scarcely  preserved.  Their  out- 
line only  is  indicated  here  and  there,  but  with  such  indistinctness  that 
they  cannot  be  exactly  determiued ;  the  coal  itself,  however,  has  pre- 
served  beautiful  prints  of  Lepidodendron.  We  have  previously  men<> 
tinned  that  the  Sligmaria  have  probably  been  plants  of  a  sti^ong  texture 
— a  kind  of  creeping  roots,  especially  active  in  the  preparation  of  the 
fire-clay.  If  this  were  so,  they  could  not  contain  much  bitumen,  atid 
yet  they  are  found  in  abundauce,  and  well  preserved  in  outlines,  in  the 
richest  oil  producing  coal  of  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  of  tl^  United 
States.  ^'Siube  U  is  proved  that  the  iS^i^^ioTMi  were  of  the  nature  of 
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roots  or,  as  I  think,  were  creeping  rootstocks,  producing  frees  under 
&vorable  circumstances,  their  presence  in  a  bed  of  coal,  vrliete  they 
could  not  creep,  as  in  the  water,  and  where  their  direction  was  neces- 
sarily chaoged  by  many  circumstances,  indicates  that  there  were  plen- 
ty of  trees  living  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  thisc(Md.  If  the  trees 
had  had  the  same  hardened  silicious  bark  as  the  StlgmdricLj  their  out- 
line would  also  have  been  preserved;  but  being  especially  of  conifer- 
ous or  resinous  species,  they  have  been  entirely  transfoimed  into  coal. 
This  shows  that  the  cannel  coal  results  from  the  abundance  of  some 
kinds  of  trees,  especially  StgiUaria  and  Leptdodendrorij  or  perhaps  Lepi- 
dodendron  only.  Moreover,  the  chemical  composition  of  some  plants, 
especially  of  roots,  depends  on  the  place  where  they  grow;  on  the  wa- 
ter which  they  absorb.  The  needles  or  leaves  of  coniferous  trees,  for 
example,  living  on  the  limestone,  contain  only  two  per  cent  of  silica, 
when  the  same  species,  living  on  silicious  ground,  have  as  much  as  five 
to  six  per  cent  of  it  We  must  therefore  suppose,  that  according  to 
their  habitation,  the  SUgmarid  would  necessarily  show  a  difference  in 
their  composition. 

The  analysis  of  the  Breckinridge  coal  proves,  nevertheless,  that 
though  it  has  been  formed  of  resinous  trees,  since  it  contains  sixty- 
three  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  there  were  abundantly  mixed  with  it 
plants  highly  charged  with  siliceous  matter — the  Stigmaria  certainly — 
for  it  gives  by  combustion  as  much  as  eight  per  cent  of  ashes.  The 
main  coal  of  the  Shawneetown  Company,  at  quite  a  different  level,  is 
also  very  bituminous,  does  not  show  any  trace  of  JStigmaria,  and  has 
only  one  half  per  cent  of  ashes. 

If  it  had  been  possible  to  see  at  once,  and  opened,  all  the  beds  of 
the  Coal  Measures  in  succ-essive  order,  the  true  characteristic  fossils  of 
every  one  of  them  could  perhaps  have  been  examined  and  described; 
but  in  a  level  country,  where  the  highest  hills  do  not  exceed  three  hun- 
dred feet,  such  an  examination  is  no  where  possible.  In  both  places 
*  where,  according  to  your  directions,  we  could  expect  to  see  a  succession 
of  coal  beds,  at  different  levels,  viz;  at  Shawneetown,  and  at  the  Saline 
Mining  Company ^s  works,  in  Illinois,  we  had  good  opportunities  to 
study  the  fossils  of  vein  Nos.  9,  and  II.  At  the  Kentucky  Coal  Com- 
pany mines,  we  saw  open  one  bed  istill  lower— No.  6,  or  Little  vein.  But 
Sre  did  not  find  any  plaoe  wher^  beda  2^  3^  ^^  6/  7|  and  S/wevs  openedy 
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and  their  geological  level  fixed  wifch  such  e^iainty  that  we  ooold  take 
them  as  a  point  of  comparison  for  the  examination  of  others. 

Cod  No.  2.  We  have  not  yet  seen  this  bed  satisfiustorily  in  plaoe 
in  Western  Kentucky ;  in  feet,  this  coal  may  be  united  in  the  west  with 
No.  1»  B,  since  I  found  at  Beaver,  at  Johnstown,  at  Nelsonsville,  and 
other  places,  a  coal  which  I  think  will  prove  the  equivalent  of  Lesley's 
cannel  coal  0,  which  contains  apparently  the  same  Lingula  umbtmata 
as  was  found  in  the  shales  over  No.  1,  B,  of  Union  county.  There 
appears  to  be  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  space  between  this  cannd 
bed  0,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  great  bed  below  it  going  west;  for, 
though  at  some  places  in  that  state  the  distance  is  seventy  feet,  at  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  it  is  only  twelve  feet ;  at  Hopwelltown,  Ohio,  five  feet;  and 
at  Nelsonsville,  Ohio,  only  one  foot,  and  sometimes  only  four  inches. 
Therefore,  it  would  not  be  very  remarkable  i^  in  Kentucky,  it  should 
be  united  with  coal  No.  1,  B.  Moreover,  this  bed  is  often  wanting 
either  in  its  separate  state  or  in  conjunction  with  No.  1,  B.  In  the  last 
case,  the  shales  of  the  coal  No.  1,  B,  are  less  bituminous,  grayish,  full 
of  plants  only,  and  without  shells.  At  the  Breckinridge  mines,  it  seems 
to  occupy  the  whole  place  of  No.  1,  B,  and  has  influenced  its  trans- 
formation into  cannel. 

Cod  No^  3.  Near  Mulford's  mines  we  were  shown,  as  being  proba- 
bly the  Ice-house  coal,  a  scarcely  opened  bed,  of  which  the  remarka- 
bly hard,  greyish  colored  shales  were  marked  with  wdl  preserved  stems 
of  ferns,  especially  of  Jfeuropteris  fdrstUoy  (pi.  6,  fig.  4.)  Being  un- 
able to  see  more  of  this  coal  than  a  few  shales,  and  being  uncertain  as 
to  its  true  level,  we  could  make  no  characteristic  and  reliable  descrip- 
tion of  it  But  judging  fix)m  a  palseontological  point  of  view.  No.  3 
coal,  seen  at  Hawesville,  is  not  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  at  Mul- 
ford,  as  the  probable  Ice-house  coal.  It  is  much  more  likely  referred 
to  coal  D,  of  Lesley's  manual,  which  is  extensively  worked  at  Zanes- 
ville,  (two  to  four  feet  thick,)  where  its  shales  are  fiill  of  shells,  espe* 
cially  of  large  Produdus  and  Spirifer.  I  should  not  have  a  doubt  of 
their  being  coeval  if  it  was  not  for  the  absence  of  limestone  above  this 
coal  at  Zanesville,  where  the  eight  feet  shales  are  covered  with  forty 
feet  of  sandstone.  But  the  limestone  of  this  coal  is  a  local  formation. 
In  his  general  description  of  the  lower  coals,  Mr.  Lesley  indioateb  a 
limestone  E,  separated  fitnn  coal  D  by  fifty  feet  shales.    And  even  at 
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ZaDesyflle,  there  is  above  this  coal,  on  the  top  of  Putnam  hills,  a  thin 
fossiliferous  bed  of  limestone.  As  for  the  value  of  the  limestone  as  a 
character  for  identification  of  the  coal  beds,  a  look  at  both  vertical  sec- 
tions, No.  1  and  No.  2,  of  the  first  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Kentucky,  will  show  its  deficiency.  The  bed  of  limestone,  only  four 
feet  thick,  of  the  first  diagram,  is  represented  in  the  second  by  a  heavy 
formation  of  two  beds  of  limestone,  the  one  thirty-three  feet,  and  the 
other  eight  feet  thick,  separated  by  five  feet  of  shales. 

This  3rd  coal  at  Hawesville  is  about  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  above 
No.  1,  B,  the  main  coal  at  this  place.  It  has  been  opened  and  work- 
ed for  a  time  and  is  now  abandoned — its  thickness  being  only  twenty- 
two  inches.  It  is  covered  by  a  black  shale  one  foot  thick,  which  de» 
composes  in  powder  under  the  atmospheric  action,  and  shows  no  trace 
of  fossils,  either  shells  or  plants.  Upon  the  shales  there  lies  anoliier 
soft  and  still  looser  sandy,  micaceous,  buff-colored  shale,  insensibly 
passing  into  limestone,  and  full  of  large  Produdus  and  Spirifer.  This 
shale  is  like  a  rotten  limestone,  and  the  fossils  that  it  contains,  though 
badly  preserved,  are  easily  separated  firom  it  It  is  overtopped  by  a 
bed  of  limestone. 

Coal  No.  4.  We  had  no  better  opportunity  to  study  this  coal  than 
the  former,  in  the  coal-fields  of  western  Kentucky.  The  coal  with  two 
clay  partings,  that  is  referred  by  order  of  superposition  to  this  geolog- 
ical horizon  in  Curlew  hill,  with  limestone  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet 
beneath  it,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining,  as  the  old  opening 
into  this  coal  was  entirely  filled  up,  and  the  roof  shales  quite  inacces- 
sible. 

At  Giger's  hill,  Union  county,  we  examined  a  coal  three  feet  thick, 
with  two  day-partings,  covered  with  a  bed  of  five  to  six  feet  shales, 
differently  colored,  grey  or  black,  becoming  soft  and  finely  grained  in 
the  proximity  of  the  coal,  and  entirely  covered  with  prints  of  Neurop^ 
teris  flexuosoj  Brt,  (pi.  6,  fig.  2.)  This  species,  like  Neuropteris  hir^ 
wtoj  Lsq'x.,  is  generally  too  far  distributed  in  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  Coal  Measures  to  afford,  by  its  presence  alone,  a  true  reliable  char- 
acter for  the  geological  position  of  a  vein.  Though  it  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  Pomeroy  coal  of  Ohio,  which  would  correspond  with  our  coal 
No.  4, 1  have  found  it  also  in  the  barren  measures  between  Athens 
and  Marietta,  Ohio,  above  the  Pittsburg  vein,  and  even  in  the  shales  of 
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a  higher  level  near  Greensbarg,  Peon.  In  Posey  coanty  Indiana, 
there  is  a  bed  of  barren  shales,  abundantly  covered  with  this  same 
plants  which  is  also  in  a  much  higher  geological  position  than  the  coal 
No.  4.  As  there  is  then  some  evidence  going  to  show  that  the  coal  of 
Giger^s  hill  occupies  a  higher  position  in  the  Coal  Measures,  we  must 
leave  this  for  the  present  undecided,  until  further  data  are  collected. 

The  4th  coal,  which  has  the  same  geological  horizon  as  the  Pomeroy 
coal  of  Ohio,  and  the  Gates  and  Salem  vein  gf  Pennsylvania,  is  gene- 
rally covered  with  greyish-black,  hard,  somewhat  micaceous  shales,  in 
which  the  greatest  number  of  species  of  fossil  plants  are  preserved. 
We  have  already  mentioned  Neuropleris  ^exuosa,  which  is  there  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  but  it  is  necessary  to  name  some  other  species, 
more  or  less  generally  distributed  in  this  bed^  and  which  may  serve  to 
its  identification  in  difierent  places  of  the  coal-fields:  1st  Pinnularia-^ 
large  confervoid  plant,  resembling  a  mueh  branched  thread-like  root 
2nd.  A  brownish  yellow  fucoid,  of  which  firagments  only  are  found, 
detaching  easily  from  the  stone,  like  a  thin  skin — ^these  are  both  found 
especially  in  the  Ohio  coal-fields,  at  Pomeroy  and  Federal  creek.  3rd. 
AaieropfuUites — plants  resembling  our  HorselaUs  {Equisetacea^  with 
long  whorled  branches,  bearing,  at  short  and  equal  distances,  whoris  of 
short  narrow  linear  leaves.  4th.  SphenophyUum  and  Annvlaria — 
floating  plants,  with  whorls  of  flattened,  entire  or  diversely  cut  leaflets. 
5tt).  Many  species  of  NeuropterU  and  PecopteriSj  especially  Nturop- 
teris  fimbriaicLy  Lsq^x.,  and  Pecopteris  arborescensj  Brt  6th.  FlabeUa^ 
ria  baradfoUoj  Sternb— a  plant  which,  by  its  long  ribbon-like  leaves, 
closely  and  very  finely  ribbed,  embracing  the  stem  at  the  base,  bears  a 
strong  likeness  to  a  species  of  palm.  The  stem  is  seldom  found — I  ob- 
tained this  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  specimen  of  it^  at  Salem  vein,  of 
Port-carbon,  near  Pottsville,  Penn.;  but  the  leaves  are  most  abundant 
in  all  the  shales  of  this  4th  coal,  and  may  be  considered  a  true  charac- 
teristic of  it  In  the  lower  beds  I  have  seen  some  fragments  of  anoth- 
er larger  species,  but  none  of  this.  At  Giger*s  we  did  not  find  any, 
and  the  only  species  discovered  there,  except  NeuropteriB  flexuotoj  is 
another  fine  Neuropterisj  probably  referrable  to  Neuropteria  eonjugalaj 
Gopp.  This  vein  has,  also,  some  species  of  Calamiles,  SigiUaria^  and 
Stigmaria  in  its  shales,  but  I  never  saw  in  them  any  Lepidondeadron 
nor  ii^indojUrobiu. 
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The  abaadance  of  fossil  plants  preserved  in  this  4th  coal,  is  truly^ 
astonishing.  At  Pomeroy  the  roof  is  in  some  places  totally  covered 
with  those  remains.  In  some  pieces  of  shales^  less  than  half  a  foot 
square,  taken  from  Salem  vein,  at  Pottsviile,  I  have  counted  fifteen  to 
twenty  species.  It  might  appear  extraordinary  that  Pomeroy  coal  of 
Ohio,  and  Salem  vein,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  highest  bed  of  the  an- 
thracite coal  basin,  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  same  geological  level ; 
but  if  we  believe  palaBontological  evidence,  we  cannot  come  to  another 
conclusion,  most  of  the  fossil  plants  being  of  the  same  species,  and 
these  species  being  found  no  where  elsa  Besides,  its  palsaontological 
chaiacters,  No.  4  coal  is  marked  by  its  one  or  two  clay  partings, 
which  eastwards,  become  very  thick,  and  form  true  strata,  separating 
the  vein  into  two  or  three,  and  also  by  the  superposition  of  heavy  beds 
of  sandstone. 

Coal  No.  5,  has  not  been  satis&ctorily  seen,  as  the  old  opening, 
like  that  of  No.  4,  is  now  entirely  filled,  and  the  shales  that  were  taken 
out  not  only  disintegmted^  but  mixed  up  mth  those  of  No.  6  coal 
lying  above. 

On  section  24,  T.  3,  R.  2  W.,  about  a  mile  southeast  of  the  Mul- 
ford's  mines,  Mr.  Cox  examined  a  coal,  and  obtained  some  fossil  ferns 
from  its  shale  roof  These  I  find  to  be  prints  of  Neuropteris  teneuifo* 
Uoj  Brfftj  a  species  so  very  like  Neuropteris  flezuo^Oy  BrU.,  (PI.  6,  fig. 
2,)  that  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  drawiug  of  it.  It  differs  only  in  the 
thinness  of  the  veinlets,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  This  coal 
vein  is  cannel  at  the  top,  passing  insensibly  into  four  feet  of  black 
shales,  in  which  the  above  plants  were  found.  These  species  of  ferns 
remind  me  of  those  which  occur  in  the  roof  of  a  bed  of  anthracite 
coal,  which  I  examined  in  Shamokin  Valley,  Pennsylvania. 

Coal  No.  6,  has  been  opened  at  Mulford's  mines.  Union  county, 
Kentucky,  where  we  first  examined  it,  and  where  it  is  called  Little 
vein.  The  coal  is  somewhat  rashy,  mixed  with  an  abundance  of  pieces 
of  charcoal,  and  colored  brown  with  oxide  of  iron.  It  has  above 
it  a  thin  layer  of  black  brittle  slates,  with  remains  of  stems  covered 
)>y  arenaceous,  micaceous,  yellow,  or  chocolate  colored  shales,  marked 
with  innumerable  remains  of  much  broken,  nearly  ground  up  plants.  In 
ascending  the  bed  of  shales,  they  became  whitish,  passing  insensibly 
ut8  sandstone  shales,  and  the  remains  of  plants  more  and  more  pul- 
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Terizedy  cover  them  in  an  indistinct  mass.  Thongh  I  cannot  name 
any  peculiar  species,  in  connection  with  this  bed  of  coal,  since  all  the 
examined  remains  were  too  much  broken  to  be  recognizable,  the  gener- 
al appearance  of  the  shales  is  peculiar  enough  to  serve  as  a  reliable 
character.  We  knew  this  coal  again  at  first  sight  when  we  came  to  it 
with  Mr.  Cox,  two  and  an  half  miles  torn  Hartford,  Ohio  county, 
Kentucky,  where  it  is  worked  near  the  Owensboro'  road;  and  still 
again,  lately,  while  on  a  tour  of  exploration  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  coal  basin  of  Ohio,  I  knew  it  at  once  when  I  saw  it  at  Steiger*B 
vein,  near  Athens,  and  from  the  inspection  of  the  shales  alone,  fixed  at 
once  its  true  geological  level. 

Coal  No.  7,  is  a  thin  bed,  which  we  did  not  see  any  where  in  the 
western  coal*fields  of  Kentucky,  but  of  which  we  examined  the  shales 
exposed  in  a  rivulet  on  the  Saline  Goal  Company's  property,  in  Illinois. 
These  shales  contain  a  few  shells,  but  particularly  some  very  small 
scales  and  teeth  of  fishes.  These  teeth  are  sharp,  straight,  and  of  a 
difierent  form  from  those  found  in  the  beds  above.  I  thought  at  first 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  mentioning  this  coal,  since  it  is  generally 
very  thin-*-for  it  has  been  passed  through  by  a  shaft  at  Mulford's,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  there  about  thirty  inches  thick ;  at  Hollo  way's 
boring,  near  Henderson,  its  place  is  occupied  by  a  black  shale,  with 
only  some  trace  of  coal;  and  in  the  Illinois  coal-fields,  it  is  only  a 
few  inches  thick.  But  though  not  valuable  in  a  material  point  of  view^ 
this  bed  becomes  important  by  its  characteristic  fossils,  and  its  geolo- 
logical  position.  Being  lately  at  Athens,  on  an  exploring  tour  through 
the  coal-fields  of  southern  Ohio,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  survey,  on 
the  property  of  Horace  Willson,  Esq.,  a  bed  of  shales  which  was 
thought  to  contain  a  vein  of  coal.  I  collected  there  teeth  and  scales 
of  fishes,  and  after  a  comparative  examination,  I  found  them  to  be  of 
the  same  species  as  those  which  we  collected  with  Mr.  E.  T.  Cox  on 
the  Saline  Company's  property.  This  bed  of  shales  near  AthenSy 
Ohio,  contains  only  a  few  inches  coal,  and  its  position  is  about  one  hun* 
dred  feet  below  the  Pittsburg  coal,  which  is  worked  somewhat  higher 
in  the  hills.  The  identity  of  both  these  beds  of  western  Kentucky 
and  Ohio  veins,  as  we  said  before,  is  of  great  importance,  since 
it  enables  us  to  point  out,  with  some  accuracy,  the  place  that  the 
Pittsburg  coal  occupies  in  the  western  coal-fields.    This  plaoe^  as  we 
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will  show  more  eTidently  ia  the  examinatioQ  of  coal  No«  9,  is  vary 
probably  the  one  occupied  by  the  following  No.  8,  or  Well  coal. 

C09I  No.  8,  This  coal  has  been  crossed  in  the  shafl  at  Malford's, 
where  it  is  two  feet  six  inches  thick.  But  we  could  not  see  it,  nor  ex- 
amine any  of  its  shales,  as  the  shafl  was  not  accessible.  It  has  been 
passed  through^  also,  at  the  HoUoway's  boring,  and  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  survey  oT  the  Saline  Company,  always  #ith  the  same  thickness. 
This  indicates  a  reliable  and  extensively  formed  vein  of  coal^  and  for 
this  reason,  it  is  especially  to  be  regretted  that  we  did  not  find  a  sin- 
gle opportunity  of  comparing  the  fossils  of  its  shales  with  those  of  the 
great  Pittsburg  co^.  The  characteristic  plants  of  this  remarkable  bed 
are  not  well  defined.  The  shales  immediately  above  the  coal,  are  very 
black,  bituminous,  and  covered  with  stems  of  ferns  without  leaves ; 
these  stems  are  very  numerous,  and  sometimes  heaped  together  in  a 
confused  mass.  The  vein  of  coal  is  divided  into  two,  (Utrely  three  stra- 
ta,) by  clay  partings,  or  shales  of  various  thickness,  and  it  is  only 
above  its  upper  roof  shales  that  some  leaves  of  ferns,  especially  of 
Jieuropteris  Mrstda,  Lesq^x.^  and  Fecopteris  heterophyUoy  BrgH.^  are 
preserved  in  a  reddish  ferruginous  hard  shale. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  we  can  refer  to  a  coal,  generally  acknowl- 
eged  as  the  thickest  and  most  extensive  one,  such  a  thin  bed  as  our 
No.  8 ;  but,  if  we  follow  the  Pittsbuig  coal  from  its  eastern  limits, 
where  it  attains  its  greatest  thickness,  we  see  it  gradually  thinning 
westward,  in  a  remarkably  uniform  manner.    In  the  Cumberland  basin 
of  Pennsylvania  it  is  fourteen  feet  thick;  in  Elk  Lick  township,  Som- 
merset  county,  eleven  feet;  in  Legonnier  valley,  Fayette  county,  and 
at  Pittsburg,  nine  feet;*  at  Wheeling,  it  is  already  reduced  to  a  little 
more  than  six  feet,  viz :  coal  one  foot,  shales  one  foot,  coal  five  feet  five 
inches;  and  at  Athens,  Ohio,  to  about  five  feet,  viz:  two  feet  five 
inches  coal,  one  foot  and  an  half  fire-clay  or  shales,  and  three  feet  coal. 
From  Cumberland,  Penn.,  to  Athens,  Ohio,  the  distance  in  a  direct  line 
is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  from  Athens  to  Mulford^s, 
in  western  Kentucky,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.    If  the  grada- 
tion in  the  decreasing  thickness  of  the  vein  had  continued,  without 
change,  the  great  Pittsbuig  vein  would  have  been  reduced  to  nothing 
long  before  reaching  the  Kentucky  ooal-ifields. 

•See  Laitef  "•  liia^  ^  ^  ootl,  p.  61 
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Coal  No.  9.  This  is,  in  western  Kentucky,  a  reliable  bed,  and  its 
coal  is  generally  of  very  good  quality.  It  is  so  well  characterized  by 
the  fossil  remains  of  its  shales,  that  it  is  easily  identified.  Its  thick- 
ness varies  from  three  to  five  feet,  and  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  bed 
of  black,  hard,  laminated  and  slaby  shales,  which  contains  a  quantity 
of  vegetable,  but  especially  of  animal,  remains.  The  plants  preserved 
in  the  shales  are  mostly  stems  of  ferns,  and  pieces  of  the  bark  of 
Sigittaria.  The  shells,  much  more  numerous,  at  least  as  individuals, 
have  two  species,  which  may  be  taken,  among  others,  as  characteristic, 
viz :  Avicula  redalaieraria  and  Products  tnuricatus.  Teeth,  scales, 
and  fins  of  fishes,  {leythyodarvUtes)  are  also  found  in  the  shales  of 
this  coal,  with  the  shells,  but  those  remains  are  in  great  abundance  only 
where  the  shells  have  disi^peared;  we  have  found  tiiem  in  all  the 
places  where  we  had  an  opportunity  for  the  examination  of  the  vein, 
ordinarily  accompanied  by  a  conical,  regulariy-ribbed  print,  about  half 
an  inch  deep,  and  nearly  as  broad  at  its  base.  This  fossil  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a  peculiar  scale,  which  covers  the  head  of  a  kind  of  fish, 
Cephahpsis,  of  which  the  caudal  square  and  shining  scales,  are  also 
found  on  the  same  shells  with  renmins  of  small  Pterickikffs,  another  spe- 
cies of  fishes  of  the  Coal  Measures.''^  Sometimes,  also,  these  remains 
were  accompanied  with  well  marked  small  CalamiteSj  which,  from  their 
length  and  their  slendemess,  appear  to  have  lived  in  deep  water. 

The  remains  of  fishes  which  abound  in  the  shales  of  coal  No.  9  aie 
also  found,  apparently  of  the  same  species  in  the  shales  of  coal  No.  11. 
In  this  way,  if  the  identification  of  both  these  veins  should  repose  on 
palsBontology  alone,  it  would  be  sometimes  impossible  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  them,  except  by  means  of  the  shells,  which,  however, 
are  not  found  everywhere.  The  shells  themselves  are  numerous,  and 
of  species  so  very  like  that  it  requunes  a  good  deal  of  scientific  perspicaci- 
ty to  distinguish  them.  But  the  identification,  or  rather  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  beds  is  easily  made  out  firom  this  difference,  that  No.  11 
coal  is  ordinarily  separated  into  two  by  a  clay  parting,  and  that  its 
shales  are  ooveied  by  limestone,  either  as  a  more  or  less  well  developed 
oontinnous  or  interrupted  limestone,  or  indicated  by  a  ferruginous  clay, 
containing  the  shells  of  this  limestone.    Moreover,  the  shales  of  No. 
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9  are  generally  of  a  coarser  texture  tiian  those  of  No.  11;  under  the 
microscope  they  appear  covered  with  small  whitish  spots,  which  are  ei- 
ther very  small  shells  or  crushed  grains  of  sand. 

In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  shells,  it  is  necessary  to  recall 
here  what  we  have  said  on  the  distribution  of  the  plants.  In  the 
shales,  of  two  beds  formed  near  each  other,  all  the  species  cannot  be 
different,  therefore,  the  change  in  them  ought  to  be  examined  with  the 
greatest  care,  before  we  decide  that  a  palsDontological  distinction  is 
impossible,  because  some  species  of  shells  or  remains  of  fishes  are 
identical  in  both  beds. 

Though  the  fire-clay  of  the  bottom  cannot  give  precise  indications, 
we  may  mention  that  below  coal  No.  9  this  clay  is  thick — ^from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  and  more,  and  insensibly  passes  into  a  hard  rock,  resem- 
bling a  variegated  limestone.  At  Hartford  it  forms  along  the  river 
true  perpendicular  cliffs.  This  particolar  hardness,  thickness,  and 
color  of  the  fire-clay,  attracted  lately  my  attention  to  a  bed  of  coal, 
exposed  in  a  cut  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  about  three  miles  east 
of  Greensburg.  Supposing  that  it  might  perhaps  indicate  an  identi- 
cal horizontal  level  with  our  No.  9  coal,  I  had  the  black  roof  shales 
opened,  and  by  examination  found  them  to  contain  the  same  remains 
of  fishes  as  those  enumerated  above.  This  bed  of  coal,  only  one  foot 
thick,  is  separated,  by  limestone,  shales,  and  sandstone,  from  another 
thick  vein  of  coal,  which  is  exposed  still  higher,  and  it  is  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  this  last  coal,  and  just  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  tunnel,  that  I 
collected,  in  great  abundance,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation, 
many  species  of  shells  which,  after  examination,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cox  pro- 
nounced to  be  all  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  our  11th  coal.  Thus 
we  have  here  the  thick,  hard,  colored  fire-clay,  and  the  remains  of  fish- 
es of  coal  No.  9,  and  with  the  coal  above  it  the  characteristic  shells 
of  No.  11,  to  show  evidently  the  concordance  of  the  geological  level 
at  both  places,  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  western  Kentucky  coal-fields. 
The  veins  of  coal  mentioned  above,  and  exposed  in  the  great  cut  be- 
fore the  first  tunnel  east  of  Greensburg,  have  evidentiy  their  place  in 
the  great  limestone  of  the  upper  Goal  Measures  of  Pennsylvania — the 
lowest  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  Pittsburg  coal,  the  other  some- 
what higher,  between  two  beds  of  limestone,  of  which  the  inferior  is 
more  than  twenty  feet  thick.    This  is  a  new  and  remarkable  coinci- 
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deuce,  dace,  in  the  HoUowsy's  bcxring,  near  Henderson,  Ky«,  oar  lltk 
coal  is  found  also  between  two  strata  of  limestone,  the  ai^er  four  fioet 
thick,] the' inferior  eight  feet.  Thus  the  supposition  that  the  Pittsburg 
vein  is  represented  by  the  8th  coal,  in  the  western  Kentucky  coal- 
fields, is  confirmed,  since  the  distance  to  No.  9  is  the  same  as  that  mark- 
ed in  Lesley's  Manual,  between  the  Pittsburg  vein  and  the  Ist  coal  of 
the  great  limestone."* 

Before  entering  the  western  coal-fields  of  Kentucky,  we  had  good 
opportunity  to  study  the  shales  of  No.  9  coal,  first  at  the  Shawneetown 
Mining  Company's  mines,  and  then  at  the  Saline  Company's  mines, 
Illinois.  At  this  last  place^  especiatty  wh^re  the  coal  is  extensively 
worked,  we  saw  the  characteristic  shells  in  the  shales,  especially  Amcida 
redalateraria  and  Prodadus  muricatasy  with  some  remains  of  fishes 
and  large  nodules  of  iron,  sometimes  perfectly  round  and  of  immense 
size,  containing  at  some  places  a  great  number  of  shdls,  and  even  fine 
pieces  of  petrified  wood.  They  are  especially  formed  of  sulphuret  of 
iron,  and  so  hard  that  they  can  only  be  broken  after  they  have  been 
roasted  in  the  heaps  of  burning  shales. 

Cwrleto  minesy  Unitm  eountyy  Kentnckyy  No.  9,  is  here  the  main  coal, 
four  feet  thick,  covered  with  thick  black  shales,  in  which  are  imbedded 
large  nodules  of  sulphuret  of  iron.  With  the  remains  of  fishes.  Am- 
cula  rectakUerarioy  is  the  only  shell  that  we  found  in  the  shales,  and 
even  it  is  scarce  here.  Generally  speaking,  this  shell  is  unequally 
distributed — sometimes  eztraordinaiy  abundant,  and  sometimes  entire- 
ly  wanting  over  extensive  sur&ces.  At  Curlew  mines,  the  shales  con- 
tain also  large  pieces  of  Sigittaria. 

Mulford*s  mines,  Union  county.  The  main  coal  here  is  still  No.  9 ; 
it  is  four  to  five  feet  thick,  covered  with  the  same  thick  black  shales 
as  at  Curlew,  but  with  a  much  greater  abundance  of  fossil  shells. 
Amctda  rectalaterariay  and  especially  Frodudus  muricaius  are  accumu- 
lated in  tile  shales  in  such  quantities  that  they  cover  them  sometimes 
entirely.  The  large  nodules  of  iron,  also^  of  which  some  had  been 
burnt  and  broken,  wene  seen  to  contain  quantities  of  diffiacent  speoim 
of  shells,  especially  laige  bivalves  and  fine  pieces  of  wood. 

Jaekfidd's  eoat,  «rf  Oapt.  Dms\  ffopHnB  eoMlif.  Though  the  oaal 
No.  9  is  not  worked  hare,  it  has  been  opeoad  and  its  shalas  eipoisd 
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well  enongh  to  pennit  its  identification.  The  coal  is  four  to  five  feet 
tbiek,  and  the  black  shales  above  it  contain  the  teeth  and  remains  of 
fishes,  characterizing  both  No.  9  and  No.  11  coals.  The  coal  has  no 
clay  parting,  and  no  limestone  above  it  About  half  a  mile  above 
Pidgeon  run  coal  bed,  in  a  rivulet  near  Oapt  Davis'  residence,  there 
is  an  out-crop  of  coal,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  No,  9,  open- 
ed by  Thorn.  Davis. 

Peaks  of  Otter  eotd^  on  the  head  waters  of  Steward's  creek,  Hop- 
kins county,  is  four  to  five  feet  thick,  and  is  covered  with  shales  of 
exactly  the  same  appearance,  and  with  the  same  fossil  remains  as  the 
former.  It  has  no  clay  parting,  and  no  trace  of  limestone  above  the 
shales. 

Goal  No.  9  is  also  open  and  worked  four  to  five  feet  thick,  at  the 
Peaks  of  Otter,  near  Alfred  Town's  house,  with  exactly  the  same  shales 
as  above. 

McNmrff*B  coal^  Pond  river^  MMmhwrg  eauntff.  No.  9  coal  crops 
out  here,  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  where  we  could  examine  a  few  shales 
only.  They  contained  the  remains  of  fishes.  The  coal  is  not  open* 
ed,  and  appears  to  be  five  feet  thick. 

Near  the  road  firom  Greenville  to  Pftradise,  about  two  miles  east  of 
Oreenville,  we  examined  two  beds  of  the  coal  No.  9«  The  first,  Capt 
Wing's  bank,  is  two  feet  thick;  the  other,  Isaac  Luce's  bank,  one  mile 
distant  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  five  feet  in  thickness.  Both 
beds  are  without  clay  partings  and  limestone,  and  are  covered  with 
black  slaby  shales,  marked  with  the  same  numerous  remains  of  fishes 
beloi^ng  to  this  coal. 

Airdriey  MuMeniurg  eauntyj  Kentucky*  No.  9  coal  is  not  worked 
now  at  this  place,  but  it  has  been,  in  a  shaft  sunk  from  the  top  of  the 
hill.  The  shales  of  this  bed  are  still  heaped  up  near  the  opening,  and 
were  easily  Identified.  Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  posi- 
tion of  this  bed  here,  since  it  is  marked  by  the  section  of  the  shall,  it 
was  interesting  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  fossils.  The  ^soarse 
grained  shales  of  this  bed,  exactly  of  the  same  texture  as  those  of  all 
the  beds  before  mentioned,  contain  also  exactiy  the  same  remains. 

Hartfordj  Ohio  county y  Kentucky.  The  same  No.  9  coal  is  seen  at 
this  place,  on  the  banks  of  Rough  creek.  The  coal  is  only  two  feet 
thick.     It  has  the  same  shales,  the  same  remains  of  fidies,  a  few  ahetls. 
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Amcula  rectalaieraria  only.  We  have  mentioned  before,  that  at  this 
place  the  thick  fire-clay  below  the  coal  insensibly  passes  into  a  hard 
rock,  cat  in  blafis,  along  the  river. 

Letmportj  Hancock  countffy  Keniucky.  The  main  coal  opened  near 
this  place,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Ohio  river,  still  belongs  to 
No.  9.  The  vein  is  not  worked  now,  bat  the  old  shales,  though  very 
much  decayed,  afford  materials  enough  for  identification.  Among  the 
shales  there  are  some  boulders  of  limestone,  or  rather  nodules  of  iron, 
which  contain  an  abundance  of  the  same  shells  that  we  found  at  Mul- 
ford's,  especially  Produciu$  muricatus.  One  mile  further  west  of  this 
place,  the  same  coal  is  worked  now  in  a  small  way,  for  the  demand  of 
the  town.  It  has  here  the  same  slabby  shales,  with  the  same  fossils. 
The  main  thickness  of  the  coal  at  both  places  is  four  feet  to  four  feet 
four  inches. 

Henderson  shafts  Ky.  The  9th  coal  is  reached  here  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet  fix)m  the  top  of  the  shaft,  as  marked  in  the  sec- 
tion, p.p.  36  to  39  of  the  first  report  The  shales  of  this  bed  are  easily 
distinguishable  in  the  rubbish,  having  in  them  the  fossil  remains  of 
fishes,  and  the  Amcula  rectalaieraria*  The  palsBontological  identifica- 
tion is  here  of  small  interest,  because  the  shales  of  the  shaft  are  all 
mixed  together  in  a  heap,  and  also  because  the  section  itself  gives  the 
best  indication  about  the  place  of  this  coal.  This  section  agrees  near- 
ly foot  by  foot  with  No.  1,  vertical  diagram  of  the  report  of  the  Saline 
Company,  Ind.  The  distance  from  the  coal,  two  feet  four  inches,  lit- 
tle Newburg  coal,  which  is  No.  1 1,  is  one  hundred  and  eight  feet^  show- 
ing the  total  absence  of  the  middle  coal.  At  Saline  Company  it  is 
one  hundred  and  two  feet,  and  at  Shawneetown  Company,  Ind.,  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet 

Cod  No*  10.  This  vein  appears  to  be  the  most  unreliable  and  in- 
constant of  all.  It  looks  like  a  wandering  bed,  sometimes  high  up^ 
sometimes  descending,  most  of  the  time  entirely  absent  or  joined  to 
No.  II.  I  would  have  omitted  its  description  if  we  had  not  seen  it  at 
Shawneetown  Company  mine,  where  it  has  been  scarcely  opened.  The 
coal,  two  to  three  feet  thick,  looks  brittle  and  oxidated,  an  appeamnoe 
possibly  caused  by  atmospheric  influence,  and  disintegration  of  the  out- 
cropping part.  The  roof  shales  are  black,  hard,  compact,  not  slabby, 
but  irregularly  breaking,  and  without  any  traces  of  shells.    The  bot- 
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torn  is  a  micaceoas  coarse  fire-clay,  fall  of  Sligmaria^  resembling  sand- 
stone shales.  This  is  all  that  we  can  possibly  say  of  this  bed,  which 
entirely  disappears,  at  least  as  an  isolated  bed,  in  all  the  part  of  the 
coal-fields  that  we  have  explored.  The  shaft  of  the  Henderson  Com- 
pany shows  there  its  total  absence;  at  the  Holloway  boring  its  place 
only  is  marked  by  a  three  feet  two  inches  bed  of  black  shales,  with 
some  little  coal :  at  the  Airdrie  shafl  there  is  no  trace  of  it:  at  Curlew 
and  Mulford's,  coals  No.  9  and  No.  11  are  open  on  the  same  hills,  and 
the  place  of  No.  10  is  indicated  only  by  a  coal  dirt  If  we  had  found 
it  at  any  other  place  the  remarkable  conformation  of  its  fire-clay  would 
have  afforded  nn  easy  identification  of  it.  The  only  way  of  account- 
ing for  its  disappearance  is-  by  supposing  that  it  is  generally  part  of 
coal  No.  11,  and  that  at  Shawneetown  Company  mine,  where  it  is  separa- 
ted from  it  by  forty-three  feet  of  shales,  it  has  somewhat  gone  out  of  its 
way.  Perhaps  this  is  the  cause  of  the  irregular  and  sometimes  large 
thickness  of  No.  11,  and  of  its  one  and  sometimes  two  clay  partings, 
also  very  variable  in  their  thickness. 

There  is  about  the  position  of  this  bed  a  difference  between  the  to- 
pographical assertions  and  our  own.  But  this  difference  is  probably 
caused  by  mistaking,  in  some  places.  No.  11  for  No.  10.  With  such 
beds,  unreliable  in  their  directions,  the  topography,  by  itself,  and 
without  the  aid  of  the  palaeontology,  must  necessarily  lead  to  error. 

Cod  No,  11.  This  is  a  peculiar,  generally  very  fine  and  well  de- 
veloped bed  of  coal,  though  varying  from  two  to  nine  feet  in  thickness. 
We  have  previously  observed,  that  as  regards  the  remains  of  fishes,  espe- 
cially, there  is  a  remarkable  identity  in  the  palseontological  characters 
of  this  and  No.  9  coal.  The  shells  appear  to  be  generally  of  different 
species,  and  especially  distributed  in  a  different  proportion.  From  the 
notes  of  Mr.  Cox,  who  may  perhaps  change  the  nomenclature  of  the 
shells  after  a  more  careful  examination,  No.  11  coal  is  especially  charac- 
terized by  an  abundance  of  Phurotomaria  of  various  species;  PrO' 
ductus  Rofferi?  (N.  and  P.;)  Nucula  Hameri?  and  by  a  large  Avieuloj 
resembling  Avicula  reetalateraria^  but  larger  and  with  a  difference  in 
the  ribs  of  the  side  wings.  The  fossil  plants  are  not  so  generally  dis- 
tributed in  those  shales  as  in  No.  9,  especially  the  JUiffittaria  seems  to 
be  wanting.    The  shales  also  are  of  finer  texture,  more  bituminous, 
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and  not  so  easily  separated  into  slabs.  The  remains  of  shells  are  gen- 
erally much  more  numerous,  and  the  number  of  species  much  greater. 
This  bed  can  generally  be  recognized  by  its  parting.  But  it  should 
be  observed  that  when  the  vein  thickens  much  the  clay  partings  are 
double,  and  when  it  thins  to  two  or  three  feet,  there  is,  ordinarily,  none; 
but  this  last  case  is  very  rare. 

Curlew  mincy  Union  county ^  Kentucky.  At  this  place,  about  one  hun- 
dred feetabove  the  main  coal,Vehad  the  first  good  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  coal  No.  11,  and  of  collecting  the  fossil  shells  of  its  shales. 
All  the  characters  above  described  are  found  there.  The  coal  at  Cur- 
lew, as  of  Shawneeton  Company,  UlinoiB,  is  mostly  bird-eye.  In 
the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  there  is  also  a  peculiar  bed, 
in  which  this  kind  of  coal  is  generally  seen.  It  would  be  very  inter- 
esting to  ascertain  if  both  these  beds  are  on  the  same  geological  level 
This  I  was  unable  to  do,  since  I  saw  only  specimens  of  the  coal  in 
cabinets,  but  never  the  place  where  they  had  been  taken* 

At  the  Curlew  mine,  above  the  shales  of  No.  11,  there  is  a  bed  of 
fpssiliferous  limestone. 

Thompson's  mine,  Union  country  Kentucky.  Coal  No.  II,  is  open  at 
this  place.  It  is  six  feet  thick,  has  a  clay  parting,  and  the  shales 
contain  the  remains  of  fishes,  and  some  of  the  above  mentioned  shells* 
There  is  above  it  a  bed  of  limestone  passing  into  brown  feimginous, 
hardened  clay,  full  of  fossil  shells  of  the  same  species  as  in  the  lime- 
stone. 

IdeweUyn  mines,  Union  county,  Kentucky.  Same  coal  at  this  place, 
about  sU  feet  thick,  with  clay  parting,  and  limestone  above  the  shales. 
The  shales,  though  thin,  have  the  same  fossil  remains  as  the  fornaer. 

Providence,  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky.  At  this  place  the  coal  No. 
11,  crops  out  around  the  hill,  on  which  the  town  is  built.  Its  chanio> 
teristics  are  exactly  the  same  as  at  Thompson  and  Llewellyn,  viz : 
coal  five  to  six  feet  thick,  with  clay  parting,  covered  with  black  slabby 
shales,  with  remains  of  fishes,  and  some  shells,  and  above  them  the 
limestone,  passing  into  rotten  ferruginous  brown  stone  or  shale,  full  of 
fossU  shells,  especially  of  a  Produdus  Bogersi^  marked  with  short 
spinea  About  one  mile  west  of  the  town,  among  the  hills,  thero  has 
been  opened  a  bed  pf  ooal,  four  to  six  feet  thick,  which  has  the  same 
•hales,  but  w^nts  the  limestone  above  them.    Nevertheless,  the  place 
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of  this  limestone  being  indicated  by  a  thin  bed  of  yellow  ferruginoud 
clay,  with  fossil  shells,  we  referred  this  bed  to  the  same  coal  11,  with 
some  doubt 

PigeorCs  Rur^  Hopkins  county.  This  coal  is  No.  11,  eight  to  nine 
feet  thick.  It  has  a  clay  parting,  and  is  covered  with  four  to  five  feet 
of  black  shales,  always  containing  the  same  fossil  remains  as  those 
mentioned  above.  The  limestone  above  it  is  irregular,  mostly  in  boul- 
ders or  large  slabs,  as  at  Thompson's  mines,  and  at  the  Shawneetown 
Company's  mines. 

In  Hopkins  county ,  Kentuky^  No.  11  coal  is  opened  at  the  Sisk 
bank,  and  seen  at  some  other  places  around  in  Town's  property,  with 
the  same  shales  and  limestone. 

ArnoUTs  mine^  four  aud  a  half  miles  south  of  MadisonviUey  Hopkins 
county.  No.  11  coal  is  here  eight  feet  thick,  has  two  clay  partings, 
and  a  thick  bed  of  black  slabby  shales,  with  an  abundance  of  fossil  re- 
mains, fishes,  and  shells,  which  give  character  to  this  coal.  The  slabs 
are  covered  with  limestone. 

McNairy^s  coaly  Pond  river y  MvJdenburg  county.  No.  11  coal  is 
opened  here  at  two  places,  seven  feet  thick.  The  clay  parting,  the 
shales,  with  their  characteristic  fossils,  and  the  limestone  above  them, 
are  found  at  each  place.  Here,  also,  coal  No.  12  is  present,  and  comes 
so  near  No.  11,  that  it  is  separated  from  it  only  by  its  floor  of  two 
feet  six  inches  of  fire  clay,  and  by  the  limestone  (one  foot  thick,)  of 
No.  11  coal. 

MUler^s  coaly  on  Isaac* s  creeky  MiMenburg  county y  belongs  to  No.  11. 
It  is  sii  feet  thick,  has  its  usual  black  shales,  with  the  before  mention- 
ed fossil  remains,  its  superimposed  limestone,  and  a  clay  parting.  The 
brown  ferruginous  and  fossiliferous  clay  or  shale  is  also  present  here, 
covering'  the  limestone.  This  ferruginous  shale  is  sometimes  above, 
sometimes  below  the  limestone,  and  sometimes  takes  its  place. 

Mrdricy  Muhlenburg  county.  Coal  No.  11  is  here  the  main  coal, 
six  feet  thick,  with  clay  parting.  The  black  shales  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  beautifully  preserved  shells,  and  also  scales,  fins,  and  teeth  of 
fishes.    They  are  covered  with  a  limeBline  bed  three  feet  thick. 

Bonharhoury  Daviess  county y  Kentucky.  There  is  no  place  where  No. 
1 1  coal  is  so  easily  identified  by  paldeontological  observations.  The 
ooal  about  five  feet  thick,  has  an  oooasional  clay  parting,  or  is  separGt- 
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ted  by  a  thin  layer  of  sulphoret  of  iron  and  charcoal.  It  is  topped  by 
the  black  slaby  shales,  with  great  abundance  of  shells,  and  some  re- 
mains of  fishes;  and  above  it,  has  a  soft  calcareous  rock,  also  full  of 
beautifully  presenred  shells,  all  species  characteristic  of  this  coaL  Near 
Curdsyille,  opposite  this  place,  on  Green  river,  in  Henderson  county^ 
No.  11  coal  has  been  worked,  and  is  here  called  Cook's  upper  coal.  The 
coal,  four  feet  thick,  has  a  clay  parting;  its  black  shales  are  full  of 
shells,  as  at  Bonharbour,and  it  is  covered  by  two  beds  of  limestone,  sepa- 
rated  by  a  bed  of  coal-dirt  and  fire  clay,  six  inches  thick.  The  infe- 
rior bed  of  limestone  is  full  of  shells,  but  the  superior  one  is  black  and 
without  remains  of  fossils. 

Coal  No.  12.  The  general  features  of  this  coal  recall  the  same  ob- 
servations as  for  No.  10.  Its  formation  has  followed  too  near  that  of 
No.  11.  It  is  an  unreliable  bed,  as  well  for  its  thickness  as  for  its 
position.  It  sometimes  comes  so  near  No.  11 5  that  it  looks  like  a  part 
of  it,  and  sometimes  it  is  found  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  it  Its 
|»alseontological  characters  are  well  marked  by  an  abundance  of  remains 
of  fossil  fishes,  especially  large  scales^  and  large  (mostly  double)  teeth. 
In  Nos.  9  and  11,  the  remains  of  fishes  belong  only  to  very  small 
species ;  in  this  they  are  much  larger.  The  double  teeth,  found  in 
abundance  at  Airdrie,  are  of  a  peculiar  structure,  viz :  divided  into  two 
kiooked  points^  about  half  an  inch  long,  diverging  Grom  the  base. 

Exclusive  of  its  fossil  remains,  coal  No.  12  is  easily  identified  by 
the  composition  of  its  co^,  which  is  mostly  a  dirty,  rashy,  coaly  mat- 
ter, a  compound  of  flattened  Sligmaria^  CalamHes,  and  some  scarce 
SiffiUaria,  well  preserved  in  their  outlines.  Coal  and  shales  are  cov- 
ered by  a  Mack  band,  or  bed  of  calcareous  iron  stone,  passing  to  a 
Ua.ck  limestone,  which  sometimes  takes  its  place.  This  limestone  is 
not  fossiliferous,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  observed. 

Airdrie^  MtMenhurg  county j  is  the  first,  and  truly  the  only  plac^ 
where  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  studying  No.  12  coal.  It  is 
opened  here  for  the  black  band  from  which  the  materii4  is  supplied  to 
0.  H.  Alexander's  furnace.  The  bed  of  coal  about  four  feet,  has  two 
to  three  feet  of  coaj-rash,  apparently  entirely  formed  of  Calamte%^  Stig-^ 
fnartOf  and  SigiUcaria.  .  I  could  not  find  a  Lepidodendron  among  those 
vegetable  remains.  Below  the  coal-ash  there  is  one  to  one  and  an 
half  feet  good  ooal.    TlMd  shaies^  009  foot  tbicd^^  «xe  pwrted  by  the. 
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black  band,  whicb  sometiines  disappears,  sometimes  occupies  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  shales.  The  black  band  itself  does  not  contain  any 
fossil  remains;  but  at  all  the  places  where  it  is  not  formed,  the  shales 
contain,  in  abundance,  the  remains  of  fishes  mentioned  above. 

Besides  at  Airdrie,  we  observed  this  12th  coal  over  the  limestone  in 
the  peaks  of  Otter,  on  Town's  property,  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky, 
where  it  is  a  rashy  coal,  three  to  four  feet  thick,  and  has  a  black  band 
parting  shale,  with  the  remains  of  fishes.  At  McNairy's,  Muhlenburg 
county,  Kentucky,  where  it  comes  within  two  feet  and  a  half  of  No. 
11,  and  is  a  rashy  coal,  with  black  limestone  between  it  and  No.  11; 
opposite  New  Curdsville,  in  Henderson  county,  where  it  has  only  six 
inches  coal  dirt,  comes  to  within  three  feet  of  No.  11,  and  has  lime* 
stone  both  above  and  below  it,  and  probably  also  at  the  top  of  Gamb- 
lin  hill,  Hopkins  county,  where  we  saw  its  out-crop  only,  in  a  hole  full 
of  water,  which  prevented  closer  examination.  This  bed  is  no  where 
open  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  studied  satisfactorily.  It  ia 
indicated  at  other  places,  but  always  as  a  lash  and  unreliable  coal. 

This  terminates  the  s^es  of  local  information  that  we  were  able  to 
collect  in  one  month  of  palaeontological  survey  in  the  western  coal- 
fields of  Kentucky.  Perhaps  the  results  may  not  be  accepted  as  en» 
ttrely  satisfactory;  but,  considering  the  short  time,  and  the  extent  of 
country  surveyed,  we  think  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  obtain  a 
larger  amount  of  useful  information.  Not  only  the  true  vertical  ex« 
tent  or  the  thickness  of  the  Goal  Measures  of  Kentucky  is  at  once 
fixed,  but  the  geological  level  of  many  important  stations  is  ascer- 
tained, and  these  may  serve  as  points  of  comparison  for  future  inves- 
tigation. Moreover,  the  first  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  coal- 
fields, by  palffiontological  remains,  is  laid  down  in  this  report,  and 
every  observer  may  test  its  value,  and  find  out  every  &ct  that  can 
modify  or  consolidate  it  For,  though  the  most  valuable  beds  of  coal 
of  Kentucky  have  had  their  essential  characters  pointed  out  in  such 
a  manner  that  every  geologist  will  easily  know  them  again  every  where, 
yet  there  is  a  great  thickness  of  the  Coal  Measures  that  is  still  nearly 
unexplored.  This  part  contains,  wrthout  doubt,  the  less  important  and 
less  valuable  veins;  nevertheless,  the  study  of  coals  Nos.  2,  3,  5, 
and  8,  may  be  of  great  interest  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  For  this 
tiie  coUeQtion  of  all  the  fossil  remains,  plants^  shells,  fishes,  with  refer- 
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ence  to  the  place  where  they  have  found,  and  if  possible  to  the  supposed 
geological  level  of  it,  will  prove  the  most  valuable  contribution. 

I  thought  at  first  to  examine,  in  detail,  the  question  of  the  identi- 
ty of  all  the  coal-fields  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  including  the  great 
Apalachian  and  the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  But  a  scientific 
discussion  would  take  too  much  space  in  a  local  report  like  this,  and 
I  can  only  ofier  out  some  general  remarks,  which  will  at  least  explain 
this  belief:  that  the  western  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  coal* 
fields  were  formed  in  continuity  with  the  great  Apalachian  basin,  and 
the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  The  comparison  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  by  looking  at  the  description  of  the  lower  coals,  as  it 
is  given  on  pp.  94  and  95  of  Lesley's  excellent  Manual  of  coal.  His 
coal  A,  a  thin  bed,  the  first  above  the  conglomerates,  is  sometimes 
present  in  western  Ohio,  as  at  Nelsonville,  where  it  is  about  two  feet 
thick,  and  in  Virginia,  as  on  the  great  Kanawha,  near  Charlestown, 
where  it  is  eigteen  inches  thick;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  scarcely  seen 
or  penetrated  in  the.  borings  for  salt.  As  the  system  of  the  lower 
coals  is  less  developed  at  the  west,  a  circumstance  easily  explained  by 
our  general  remarks,  this  bed  of  coal,  when  formed  in  the  eastern  coal- 
fielcls  of  Kentucky,  is  only  a  thin  layer.  In  a  shaft  of  tiie  Old  Distil- 
lery mines,  at  Casey  ville,  this  bed  is  said  to  have  been  reached,  and 
found  to  be  one  to  two  feet  thick*  But  truly  we  could  not  find  any 
reliable  account  of  this. 

Coal  B,  of  Lesley's  Manual,  viz:  our  coal  No.  1,  B,  is  in  the  west- 
em  Kentucky  coal-fields,  as  well  as  in  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  most  reliable  vein,  and  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  whole  se- 
ries, considering  the  extent  of  the  surface  where  it  becomes  exposed. 
It  thickens  to  the  east,  and  in  the  anthracite  fields  it  forms  the  Mam- 
moth vein,  and  many  others  of  the  largest  veins  which  have  been  worked. 
As  a  proof  that  its  characters  are  everywhere  the  same,  I  quote  a  few 
lines  of  my  palseontological  report  prepared  and  delivered  in  1852,  for 
the  Oeological  State  Survey  of  Pennsylvania: 

'^As  soon  as  we  come  to  the  lower  strata,  the  presence  of  large  vege- 
tables becomes  apparent,  first  in  the  great  quantity  of  Stigmaria 
abounding  in  the  thales  of  the  Diamond  and  Primrose  veins,  then  in  the 
Lepidodendraih  and  some  large  ferns  which  distinguish  the  Mammoth 
vein.  This  vein  especially  merits  to  be  mentioned  for  its  peculiar 
flora.    The  roof  alatesy  of  gray  colofi  ordinarily  chaiged  with  nodules 
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of  iron,  have  preserved  the  impressions  of  fossil  plants  in  a  very  good 
state.  The  ferns,  when  present,  belong  to  the  largest  species.  With 
the  Lepidodendron  and  their  fruits,  found  in  great  abundance  at  Wilke&- 
barre,  Carbondale,  Minersville,  Tamaqua,  and  Summit  Lehigh,  the 
ferns  mostly  seen  in  these  low  veins  are  Akihopteris  Serlii,  with  its 
near  relative  Alethopteris  {Pecopierid)  hncfdUcoy  and  also  with  Nmrop^ 
terU  Mrmta  and  NeuropteriB  dlarkaoniy  Lsq'x.  The  fruits  and  needles 
of  LepidodendroTiy  viz :  Lepidostrobus  and  Lepidopkillum,  are  also  very 
abundant  in  the  Mammoth  vein  of  the  anthracite,  and  since  we  did 
not  find  any  specimens  of  these  fruits  any  where  else,  viz :  in  any 
other  bed  above,  their  presence  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  ixue  character 
of  the  lowest  beds  of  the  coal  basin  in  general,  (p.  8  to  9,  MSS.) 

^^We  have  already  alluded  to  the  identity  of  the  great  Apalachiaa 
coal  with  the  anthracite  formation,  asserting  that  this  identity  is  espe- 
cially striking  by  comparison  of  the  flora  of  the  different  strata. 

^^The  lowest  bed  of  the  basin  (our  coal  No.  1,  B,)  rests  on  the  con- 
glomerates, and  crops  out  at  Summit  Portage,  where  we  collected  some 
Lepidodendron  and  LepidopJuUum;  at  Johnstown,  where  the  black 
slates  of  the  roof  are  charged  with  Lqndostrobus,  especially  with 
Lepidosirobus  brevifoUus,  Lsq'x.,  and  idso  with  Lepidodendron^  at 
Cayahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  where  the  shales  abound  with  the  same  plants, 
and  also  with  Pecopteria  hncfdtica,  and  some  SiffiUarict.  There  is  also 
there  plenty  of  firuits — Oardiocarpony  CarpoUihes — ^as  at  the  low  vein 
of  Trevorton,  Penn.  The  last  place  where  we  had  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine this  vein,  so  rich  in  fine  fossil  vegetables,  is  on  the  great  Ka- 
nawha river,  three  miles  above  Gharlestown,  where  we  found  the  roof 
shales  covered  with  Alethopteris  Serlii^  and  with  some  fine  Lqffidodenr 
drony  and  Lepidostrobw  in  abundance.  From  this  we  shall  necessari- 
ly be  permitted  to  draw  this  conclusion:  that  this  vein  of  coal,  pre- 
serving so  well  it  characteristic  fossil  plants,  and  at  so  great  distances, 
was  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  as 
well  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  great  Apalachian  coal  as  in  the  anthrsr 
cite  coal-fields."     (Pages  10, 11,  MSS.) 

This  is  nearly  a  tepetition  of  what  we  have  said  about  the  lowest 
bed  of  coal,  viz :  No.  1,  B,  of  the  western  coal-fields  of  Kentucky;  and 
for  this  basin,  also,  we  must  necessarily  draw  the  same  conclusions  as 
above. 

The  correspondence  of  No.  2  coal  with  cannel  coal  C,  of  Pennsyl- 
nia,  of  our  No.  4  with  the  Pomeroy  vein  of  Ohio,  and  with  the  Gates 
and  Salem  veins  of  the  anthracite,  at  Pottsville,  as.  also  the  relation 
of  No.  6  coal  with  the  Steiger's  bed  of  Athens,  Ohio,  have  been  already 
and  sufficiently  pointed  out. 
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The  barreli  measures,  from  the  Pomeroy  coal  up  to  the  great  Pitts- 
burg vein,  are  perhaps  not  as  well  developed  in  the  western  coal-fields 
of  Kentucky  as  in  the  great  Apalachian  basin ;  but,  following  our 
general  remarks,  all  the  strata  have  necessarily  thinned  somewhat 
westwards  Nevertheless^  the  space  occupied  in  Kentucky  by  these 
barren  measures,  is  three  hundred  feet  thick,  which  is  as  much  as  in 
some  places  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  It  is  true  that  the  measures  are 
not  entirely  barren  in  western  Kentucky,  since  there  is  a  coal.  No.  5, 
four  feet  thick,  at  ninety-five  feet  above  No.  4.  But  the  same  vein  is 
well  developed  in  Ohio,  near  Athens,  at  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
Pomeroy  coal,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  barren  measure  take 
their  greatest  developement;  the  same  coal,  one  foot  thick,  is  general- 
ly found  at  about  fifly  feet  above  the  Mahoning  sandstone,  which  rest 
upon  the  Pomeroy  coal,  and  is  seventy  feet  thick.  This  great  sand- 
stone, which  is  sometimes  a  bed  of  conglomerates,  follow  westward  the 
same  decreasing  progression  as  the  true  conglomerates  of  the  coal  meas- 
ures. 

Nos.  6  and  7  coal,  generally  thin  beds,  have,  in  the  western  coal- 
fields, taken  the  place  of  the  limestone  of  Pennsylvania,  according  to 
this  principle,  that  where  a  quiet  water  is  high,  and  the  marine  element 
predominating,  a  limestone  may  be  formed,  when  at  the  same  time,  in 
more  shallow  marshes,  the  plants  will  grow,  and  their  remains  make  a 
deposit  of  coal  or  shales ;  for  it  is  evident  that  though  the  whole  of 
the  Coal  Measures  appears  to  have  been  horizontal,  at  least  at  some 
periods  of  formation,  there  has  been,  in  difierent  places,  some  depres- 
sions, forming  lakes  in  the  peat  growing  marshes,  and  that  these  lakes 
had  to  be  filled  by  sand  or  by  formation  of  shales,  or  of  limestone, 
before  they  could  again  be  covered  with  vegetation,  and  consequently 
with  coal. 

If  the  examination  of  the  fossils  of  No.  8  coal,  shows  it  to  be  the 
true  coeval  of  the  Pittsburg  vein,  we  have,  from  it  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  Coal  Measures,  as  far  as  they  have  been  surveyed  in  the  United 
States,  another  striking  analogy  in  the  position  of  the  veins  of  coal, 
and  their  respective  distance  in  both  the  coal-fields  of  western  Ken- 
tucky and  Pennsylvania.  Admitting  the  coal  marked  three  feet  five 
inches,  in  the  great  limestone  of  Pennsylvania,  as  our  No.  11,  with 
which  it  is  m  perfect  concordance  by  its  fossils,  and  admitting  that  our 
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No.  12  is  either  united  with  it  or  not  forifled  as  in  western  Kentucky, 
we  find  in  Pennsylvania,  according  to  Lesley ^s  description  of  ike  upper 
Coal  Measures,  a  bed  of  coal,  one  foot  thick  above  the  great  limestone, 
covered  by  two  thick  formations  of  sandstone,  one  fifteen  feet,  the 
other  thirty-five  feet,  separated  by  shales,  and  a  thin  bed  of  limestone — ^ 
the  whole  thickness  of  these  strata  being  sixty-five  to  seventy  feet. 
In  Kentucky,  between  12  coal,  and  the  first  coal  above,  there  is  nine* 
ty-five  feet  of  sandstone  and  blue  slate;  and  from  this  coal,  which,  for 
convenience  sake,  we  will  call  No.  13,  there  is  thirty-six  feet  of  shales 
and  limestone,  to  a  five  feet  black  slate,  which  contains  some  coal,  and 
then  thirty-seven  feet  of  brown  slate  and  limestone,  to  a  bed  of  coal, 
(say  No.  14,)  which  is  thirteen  inches  thick.  In  Pennsylvania,  we 
find,  in  the  same  space,  fifty  feet  of  sandstone  and  shales,  to  a  coal 
eighteen  inches  thick,  and  then  fifty-five  feet  of  limestone  and  shales, 
to  another  coal  one  foot  thick,  covered  by  four  feet  of  brown  shales, 
and  twenty  feet  of  sandstone.  And  more,  if  we  count  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  strata  from  the  highst  vein  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Pittsburg  vein,  we  find  it  to  be  marked  by  Lesley  at  four  hundred 
feet,  and  the  distance  from  our  14  coal  to  No.  8,  or  Well  coal,  is 
nearly  exactly  the  same,  viz:  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet. 

Truly  this  extraordinary  concordance  of  the  Coal  Measures,  at  ma- 
ny hundred  miles  distance,  is  a  very  remarkable  geologicul  fact;  and 
may  be  accepted  as  a  proof,  not  only  of  coevity,  but  of  continuity  of 
the  now  separated  coal-fields. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  coevity  of  formation  would,  perhaps,  call  in 
existence  the  same  formations,  on  both  separate  basins,  as  well  as  on  a 
continuous  one.  This  is  possible,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  it. 
On  the  contrary,  we  find,  on  the  true  borders  of  the  great  Apalachian 
coal-fields,  viz:  on  its  eastern  and  northern  limits,  many  peculiar  ac- 
cidents of  formation,  great  irregularity  of  thickness  in  the  strata,  dis- 
tortions, cavities,  subdivision  of  the  bed  of  coal,  which  show  the  action 
of  the  sea  on  its  shores,  where  the  sand  is  unequally  distributed,  and 
where  some  small  basins  are  closed  and  separated  from  the  main  one ; 
and  also  on  the  Western  borders  of  the  Apalachian,  as  well  as  on  the  east- 
ern limits  of  the  western  Kentucky  coal-fields,  the  veins  of  coal,  and 
even  the  intermediate  strata,  have  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  thick- 
ness.    From  Massillon,  Ohio,  to  the  Ohio  river,  at  Nelsonsville  and 
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other  places,  coal  No.  1,  B,  js  from  four  to  six  feet  thick,  and  along 
the  eastern  borders  of  the  Illinois  coal-field,  as  at  Hawesville  and 
Breckinridge,  the  same  coal  is  four  to  five  feet  in  thickness.  As  fiur 
as  I  have  been  able  to  extend  my  explorations  till  now,  I  hav^  not  seen 
any  part  of  the  coal-fields,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  which  give  indica- 
tions of  having  been  separated  fi:om  the  general  coal-fields  at  the  time 
of  their  formation,  except  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
I  still  think,  that  even  these  were  connected  by  channels  with  the 
general  basin,  and  that  these  channels  have  been  often  obstructed. 
1  hat  the  high  and  quiet  water  of  the  sea  has  never  covered  them,  is 
evident,  from  the  total  absence  of  limestone  and  shells  in  their  strata, 
and  also  from  the  great  thickness  and  the  subdivision  of  the  beds  of 
coal ;  while  in  the  general  basin,  the  growth  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
coal  was  sometimes  stopped  by  the  slow  invasion  of  marine  water,  in 
the  enclosed  marshes  of  the  anthracite  fields,  the  growth  of  the  vege- 
table materials  was  continuous  for  a  longer  period,  and  stopped  only  by 
the  invasion  of  the  sand  brought  upon  them  by  a  greater  depression 
of  the  whole  surface.  In  this  case,  we  may  find  the  fossil  plants  to 
represent  the  same  species  in  the  beds  of  coevel  formation;  but  these 
species  may  be  distributed  in  another  manner,  viz :  appear  identical  in 
two  or  three  veins  close  to  each  other,  when  in  the  general  basin,  they 
belong  to  a  single  vein.  The  case  is  observable  near  Pottsville,  Wilkes- 
barre,  and  a  few  other  places,  and  can  be  explained  only  by  supposing 
that  while  the  coal-field  was  submerged,  some  disturbance  has  strown 
a  bed  of  sand  upon  the  already  growing  marshes  of  the  borders,  and 
that  the  vegetation  beginning  again,  before  a  geneiial  change  by  de- 
pression or  upheaval,  the  plants  were  of  the  same  species  as  the  former. 
I  still  persist  in  the  affirmation  of  my  repoict  to  the  Pennsylvania  geo- 
logical survey,  that  the  Salem  and  the  Gates  veins,  as  well  as  the 
Bluck  and  the  Lewis  veins  around  Pottsville,  belong  to  the  eame  bed 
of  coal.  But  if  this  assertion  should  be  proved  a  mistake,  the  identi- 
ty of  the  fossils  of  those  veins  could  not  be  explained  but  by  the  above 
supposition. 

But,  it  is  asked:  if  the  upraising  of  the  lower  formations,  which  has 
caused  the  coal-fields  to  be  separated  by  about  two  hundrod  miles  of 
Devonian  and  Silurian  strata,  was  posterior  to  the  formation  of  the 
coal,  what  has  become  of  the  upraised  Coal  Measures^  and  whero  is 
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the  proof  that  they  have  been  destroyed  by  subsequent  erosion?  The 
proof  is  found  in  the  quaternary  formations^  all  along  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi  rivers.  The  loam  deposited  by  these  rivers  is  some- 
times mixed  with  broken  and  rolled  pieces  of  coal;  there  are  even 
some  deposits  of  alluvial  rolled  coal,  or  pebbles  of  coal,  heaped  in 
strata  in  sudi  a  way  that  they  have  been  taken,  by  unexperienced  ob- 
servers, for  true  coal  beds.  I  had  opportunity  to  examine  one  at  low 
water  of  the  Ohio  river,  below  Yevay,  Ind.,  in  an  alluvial  formation, 
just  upon  the  Lower  Silurian  Measures,  and  I  have  heard  of  some  oth- 
ers. 

But  here  we  must  close  this  already  too  lengthened  discussion,  and 
let  the  reader  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  fitcts  enumerated 
abov^  and  also  apply  the  general  rules  to  the  different  localities  open 
for  his  examination.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  phenomena  of  the 
fomiation  of  the  coal  that  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  ei^lained,  and  some 
local  accidents  which  will  baffle  every  effort  toward  a  generalization. 
But  the  science  of  the  coal  is  still  new,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  coal-fields  have  been  till  now  regarded  only  as  true  mines  of 
wealth,  very  good  for  working,  but  scarcely  worili  a  careful  scien- 
tific study. 
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Explanation  of  the  Plates. 


I 


PLATE   VI. 

Fio.  1.  Sphenopteris  tridactylites,  BroDgl?  Our  species,  found  at  Union  Com- 
pany mines,  somewhat  differs  from  the  European  species,  by  its  long* 
er  tertiary  pinnules  and  its  broader  punctulate  racbis;  it  is  probably 
a  peculiar  species;  I  a  shows  a  tertiary  pinnule;  twice  the  natural  sise. 

Fro.    2.  Neuropterie  fiexuona,  Stemb.     Giger's  vein,  Greenup  county,  Ey. 

Fzo.  3.  Pecopterie  lonchitica,  Brongt.  Upper  part  of  a  frond.  The  secondary 
pinnae  like  a  are  mostly  found.  Low  coal.  Union  Company  mines, 
&c. 

Fid.  4.  Neuropterie  hirsnta,  Lsqz.,  with  stem.  The  leaflets  are  mostly  found 
separate.  Common  in  the  whole  extent  pf  Coal  Measures.  Very 
▼ariablie  in  its  outline^. 


PLATE    VII. 

Fio.  t.  Zepidodendran  politum,  spec.  nova.  General  sears  OTal  lanceolate 
pointed  curved  at  both  ends  with  broad  inflated,  scarcely  ribbed  mar- 
gins. Impressions  rhomboidal,  obtuse  above,  narrowed  at  the  base, 
marked  with  three  obsolete  points;  appendages  two,  united  to  the 
margin;  no  medial  line  nor  wrinkles  on  the  smoth  scars.  Union  Com* 
pany  mines,  Ky. 

Fxo.  2.  Stigmariafieoidee,  Stemb.,  with  flattened  leares  as  it  is  ordinarily  found 
in  the  coal  and  the  shales.  Fig.  2a  shows  part  of  a  ro^d  leaf  a$ 
preserved  in  the  sandstone. 

Fio.    3.  Zepidostfchus.    Low  coal.    Bell's  mines,  Hawesville,  4(C. 

Fio.    4.  Sigillaria  obovata,  Lsq'x.    MSS.  in  Pennsylvania  report    ^ir  coal. 

Fio.    5.  Cross  section  of  a  small  Zepidoeirohui. 

Fio.  6.  Zepidophyllum  crevifolium,  Lsq'x.  MSS.  Pennsylvania  report,  pL  23, 
fig.  6. 

Fia.  7.  Lepidophyllum  lanceolatupi,  Brgt  These  three  last  species  are  general* 
ly  fpund  in  the  low  coa|. 

Fio.  8.  Carpolitl^fi  piati'p^arpinatui,  IfSq^T,  MSS.  in  Pennsylf i^»ia  repprt,  pL 
23,  fig.  12.    Low  coal.    Union  CoiO]MAf  niines;  dkc. 

F|0.    9.  CarpoiUhef  hieu$pida$u^,  St^mb.,  copimon  in  the  low  ooal  of  ^ntuokj* 

Fxo.  10.  (}alamiU$  iuhrculpius,  Gutb.    flas^  cpil»  Eentuekj. 
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REPORT. 


TO  DR  DAVID  DALE  OWEN, 

Geologist  of  the  State  of  Ktntueky. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  accompanied  Mr.  Leo 
Lesquereux  in  an  excursion  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  coal  field 
in  the  western  part  of  Kentucky,  with  the  view  to  collect  palaeontolog- 
ical  data,  that  might  greatly  aid  in  identifying  the  different  veins  of 
coaly  one  with  another,  throughout  the  counties  embraced  in  its  extent; 
especially  by  means  of  the  organic  remains  found  in  the  roof-shales 
and  accompanying  rocks. 

The  merited  celebrity  of  Mr.  Lesqu^eux  as  a  fossil  Botanist,  and 
the  important  labor  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  coal  plants  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  made  his  selection  for  a  similar  work  in  Ken* 
tuoky,  the  very  best  it  was  possible  to  make. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Lesquereux,  I  was  especially  instructed  to 
pay  attention  to  the  fossil  moUusca,  and  collect  every  possible  evidence 
for  identity  from  that  source.  This  mode  of  establishing  the  position 
of  coal  beds  has  only  been  practically  pursued  by  Mr.  Lesquereux  in 
this  country  ;  and  a  beginning  is  now  being  made,  for  the  first  time, 
to  connect  with  the  flora  the  testimony  of  the  shells — an  addition 
much  needed  in  western  Kentucky,  on  account  of  the  great  scarcity 
of  the  former,  and  abundance  of  the  latter. 

Our  investigations,  for  identity,  commencing  with  coal  No.  1,  B,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  section  in  the  first  chapter  of  your  report,  and  ter- 
minating with  coal  No,  12,  includes,  in  all  the  strata,  a  vertical  thick-* 
ness  of  about  eight  hundred  feet  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
members  include  the  whole  thickness  of  the  western  coal  field ;  though 
they  mark,  probably,  the  limits  of  the  profitably  working  coals,  there 
are  one  or  two  thin  seams  below  No.  1,  B,  which,  with  a  thick  sand- 
atone,  usually  pebbly,  with  underlying  shale,  make  together  one  hun- 
dred feet  or  more;  whilst  above  No.  12,  there  area  number  of  thin 
veins  with  intervening  shales,  limestone,  and  siand-rock,  in  all  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  feet,  making  the  whole  measures  in  the  western 
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part  of  the  state  from  (1,400)  fourteen  hundred  to  (1,500)  fifteen 
hundred  feet 

The  thin  veins  above  No.  12,  are  not  wanting  in  distinctive  organic 
remains,  and  collections  had  already  been  made  from  some  of  these 
higher  beds,  amongst  which  are  seVeal  dew  species.  They  have  been 
omitted  for  the  present,  as  being  of  the  least  importance,  and  because 
they  require  additional  study. 

In  Mr.  Lesquereux's  report  will  be  found  an  extremely  interesting 
account  of  the  formation  of  fossil  fuel,  and  the  equivalency  of  the 
various  beds  of  coal  throughout  the  field  of  our  examination.  It  re^ 
mains  only  necessary  for  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  refer  to  each  vein  its 
peculiar  fossil  shells,  so  far -as  they  have  been  ascertained. 

It  may  be  asked,  bow  came  marine  shells  to  be  imbedded  in  the 
roof-shales,  if  the  coal  has  been  formed  in  fresh  water  ?  They  follow* 
ed  the  influx  of  the  sea  after  subsidence  of  the  land,  and  are  such  as 
usually  live  in  shallow  or  brackish  water,  belonging  to  the  phytiferons 
(vegetable  feeders,)  and  carniverous  orders.  The  salt  water  gradually 
killed  out  the  coal  flora^the  last  remains  of  which  mixed  with  algse, 
became  entangled  in  the  sediment  of  the  ocean,  and  served  to  supply 
bitumen,  with  which  the  dark  shales  that  usually  form  the  roof  of  the 
coal  are  so  frequently  charged. 

Our  observations  go  to  show  that  wherever  we  found  fossil  remains 
of  the  molusca  abundant  in  the  roof-shale,  coal,  plants  are  rarely 
fouild,  whilst  remains  of  marine  plants  are  usually  abtindant 

COAL  NO.  1,  B. 

This  is  the  lowest  workable  coal  in  the  western  basin,  varying  in 
thickness  fVom  three  to  six  feet,  and  characterized  by  a  solitary  molus- 
ca* Lingida  umhonata  nob.,  plate  X,  fig.  4.  It  is  opened  and  worked 
by  the  Union  Coal  and  Iron  *  Company,  one  and  a  half  miles  below 
Carrsville,  in  Livingston  county,  where  it  is  an  outlier,  and  the  most 
southern  tvorkable  coal  in  the  state.  This  vein  has  been  opened  and 
worked  by  several  companies  along  Tradewater  rivet,  in  Crittenden 
county-t  It  is  most  extensively  worked  oft  the  property  t)f  Col.  John 
Bell,  where  it  is  from  three  and  a  half  to  six  feet  thick,  and  known  as 
the  ^^Bell  coal.''     Another  opening  was  made  into  this  vein  on  the  same 

•For  the  florm  »eo  Mr.  Leo  Lesqnereuz's  report. 
tSce  report  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen.  Stote  GeologiU. 
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property,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  farther  from  Tmdewater,  by 
Mr.  Cook^  whose  name  it  bears. 

In  Union  ooanty  it  is  mined  by  the  Messrs.  Casey's;  outcrops  near 
the  old  distillery  back  of  Gaseyville,  also  on  the  property  of  the  Ken* 
tucky  Coal  Company,  and  various  other  localities  in  the  same  county* 

On  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  it  proves  to  be  the  main  Hawes- 
ville  and  Breckinridge  coal  vein,  at  each  of  which  localities  we  found 
the  identical  Lingula  umbonata  In  the  shales  of  the  roof  at  Hawes- 
ville,  where  we  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  eumine,  they  were 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

The  remaining  figures  on  plate  X  belong  to  the  Cephalopjda  division 
of  the  moUusca,  and  were  collected  on  a  previous  occasion  by  the  sur- 
vey,  at  Nolin  Iron  Works,  Edmonson  county.  They  are  new,  and  oc* 
cupy  a  low  position  in  the  Coal  Measures,  I  e.,  about  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  conglomerate. 

Very  little  has  yet  been  done  towards  making  openings  into  the  oth- 
er coals  below  No.  9,  and  what  old  workings  have  been  undertaken  are 
now  mostly  filled  up,  so '  that  but  little  opportunity  has  been  afibrded 
for  making  collections  fix)m  these  beds.  The  only  animal  remains  as 
yet  found  in  them  is  from  No.  7,  or  ^^Bladc-band  veiuj^^  a  thin  seam  of 
coal  over-layed  by  a  black  bituminous,  ferruginous  carbonate  of  lime 
in  thin  bands,  and  these  are  fins,  scales,  and  teeth  of  fish,  that  have  not 
yet  been  determined.  This  vein,  which  is  only  noticed  on  account  of 
its  ferruginous  calcareous  black- band  roo^  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  thickness,  is  best  developed  on  the  property  of  Mr. 
Alfired  Towns,  in  Hopkins  county,  and  usually  cont^dns  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  Its  is  also  seen  on  the  proper* 
ty  of  the  Saline  Mining  Company,  Gallatin  county,  Illinois,  where  it 
eontains  the  same  description  of  fish  remains.  Its  position  is  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  below  No.  9. 

COAL  NO.  9. 

This  is  the  main  working  coal  in  the  western  pi|xt  of  the  st^te,  and 
is  usually  characterised  by  an  abundance  of  fossil  mollusca ;  amongst 
the  most  numerous  are  those  figured  on  plate  IX :  Avicula  recta-hte-^ 
rarioy  A.  acosta,  Sohmamya  solemforfnis,  Nautilus  decoratusy  and  Pro- 
ductus  murieatus.  Besides  these  there  are  Nucula  Hammij  Nuculoy 
species  undetermined,  Pecten,  species  undetermined,  Pleurotamaria 
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GrayviUmmy  Loxanemci,  species  undetermined,  OrthoeeraiiUy  spedes 
undetermined,  Chanetes  mesolobay  (variety  small,  and  prominently 
lobed,)  ProduetnB  equicostatiss,  and  BeUeraphon  carbanariaus.  This 
Belleropbon,  which  we  propose  to  call  B.  carbanariouSj  has  generally 
hfsen  refered  to  B.  Ureiy  Flem.y  by  western  Palseontologists — a  con- 
clusion with  which  we  cannot  agree ;  not  from  a  desire  to  create  a  new 
species,  but  with  a  view  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  true  geolo- 
gical position  of  the  shells  of  the  Coal  Measures.  The  B.  Ureiy  accor- 
ding to  L.  De  Koninck,  has  a  vertical  range  from  the  Silurian  to  the 
carboniferous  beds,  whereas  the  B.  carbonariom  has  not  been  found  to 
range  lower  than  the  middle  of  the  coal  basin,  and  is  only  fully  rep- 
'resented  in  the  upper  part  It  certainly  approaches  very  close  to  L. 
De  Koninck's  description  of  the  B.  Ureiy  {Description  Animaux  Fo9* 
silesy  page  356,  pi.  xxx,  fig.  4,)  and  may  possibly  be  a  variety,  but 
cannot  be  considered  identical.  That  there  are  several  varieties  or 
species  referred  to  this  shell,  is  evident  from  the  description  of  the 
following  authors  here  cited  :  Capt  PorUocky  Geology  of  Londonderryy 
page  400;  Mri  PhUUps*  Geology  of  Yorksfurey  page  231 ;  M^Coy^e 
Description  of  British  Palceozoic  fossils  in  the  Geological  Museum  of 
CambridgCy  page  555;  all  of  which  differ  materially.  It  is  referred  to 
B,  Urei  by  Norwood  ^nA  Pratten;  Notice  of  fossils  from  ike  carbonif' 
erous  series  of  the  western  states ;  Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Sd.y  June,  1855; 
page  75,  plate  IX.y  fig.  6.  The  original  of  this  figure  is  in  my  cabinet, 
and  was  loaned  to  them  for  representation,  being  at  that  time  the  only 
perfect  specimen  known.  I  an  sorry  to  say,  from  some  over-sight,  for 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  most  excellent  artist  and  esteemed  friend,  this 
figure  gives  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  shell ;  it  exhibits  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  true  number  of  the  spiral  striae — having  only  fifteen, 
whereas,  there  should  have  been  twenty ;  (from  the  examination  of  a 
large  number,  they  are  found  to  range  from  19  to  25  ;)  the  mouth,  as 
well  as  the  general  contour,  is  essentially  wrong.  None  of  the  various 
authors  who  have  described  the  B.  Urei  mention  the  lateral  expansion 
of  the  mouth  into  ears,  a  feature  very  decided  in  our  shell.  It  also 
differs  in  having  iewer  spiral  striae,  and  by  the  more  rapid  increa^  of 
the  last  whorl  From  the  examination  of  several  hnndred  good  spe- 
cimens, the  average  number  of  spiral  striae  appears  to  be  twenty-one, 
always,  even  in  the  youngest  individual,  terminating  on  the  inferior 
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half  of  the  last  whori,  and  have  not  been  found  to  exceed  twenty-five; 
whereas  L.  De  Koninck  reports  on  the  B.  Ureiy  from  thirty-six  to 
thirty-eight  Dimefmom — ^Diameter  .yVj^  of  an  inch ;  proportional 
increase  of  the  last  whorl  .-^^  to  .-^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  >  including  the  wings 
of  the  mouth  ;  transverse  diameter  of  the  mouth  .-^V  ^^  ^^  ^^^b* 

Remains  of  fishes,  that  have  not  yet  been  determined,  are  also 
found  in  the  shales  of  this  coal. 

COAL  NO.  11. 

This  is  the  next  coal  in  the  series,  in  which  we  found  the  remains  of 
mollusca.  For  the  most  characteristic,  see  plate  vm.,  figs.  1  to  11, 
and  plate  ix,  fig.  1.  They  are  as  follows:  Pecten  Promkncesidy 
Loxanema  regidariSy  ChimnUzia  parvoj  Pleurotomaria  Bonharborensis, 
P.  dqfressoy  Area  carbonaricLj  GervilUa  hngispinoy  PUcaiula  striates 
costaioj  MycHina  pemaformiSf  Cardinia  (?)  fragiUsy  MacrocheilWy 
gradUsy  Orthis  resupinoideSy  PedeUj  species  undetermined,  Avicula 
rectalaierarimj  (not  so  abundant  as  in  No.  9,)  Loxanema  Halliij  Loxo' 
nemaj  species  undetermined,  Macrocheilus  ivhdbiUsy  MacrodieiluSy  sj^ 
cies  undetermined,  Productus  muricatus,  rare,  P.  Rogereiij  P.  egmcos' 
taiusy  Athyris  eubtilUoy  lai]ge  and  abundant,  Cardiumy  species  undeter- 
mined, Spirifer  MeusebachanuSj  Solemmyoy  species  undetermined,  Nur 
cidoy  species  undetermined,  OrtfuSy  species  undetermined,  Orthoceratitey 
species  undetermined,  GriffiOddeBy  species  undetermined. 

This  coal  is  usually  separated  into  two  members,  by  a  clay  parting 
from  one  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  overlayed  by  a  limestone. 
The  upper  part  of  this  bed  of  coal  is  sometimes  cannel,  and  the  lower 
bituminous.  It  is  best  developed  in  Hopkins  county — ^where  it  at- 
tains a  thickness  of  nine  feet— on  the  line  of  the  Henderson  and 
Nashville  Railroad. 

On  the  mining  property  of  Edward  and  William  Hawes,  at  Hawes- 
ville,  Hancock  county,  No.  11  is  found  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  few 
rods  west  of  their  entry  into  the  main  Hawesville  coal.  No.  1^  B ;  well 
characterised  by  its  peculiar  fossils,  and  proves  a  remarkable  thinning 
out  of  the  measures  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  basin.  The  ver- 
tical space  between  the  two  is  here  only  two  hundred  and  ten  (210) 
feet,  but  may  be  somewhat  increased,  by  the  existence  of  an  at  pres- 
enti  onkifown  &ult  /^ 
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COAL  NO.  n. 

This  is  the  highest  coal  that  we  had  an  oi^rtunity  to  examine 
in  the  series.  It  is  chaiacterised  by  the  remains  of  fishes^  not  yet  de- 
termined, and  a  small  orbicula^  of  which  we  found  no  specimen  su£S- 
ciently  perfect  for  description. 

As  a  full  history  of  the  coals, '  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
series,  may  be  found  in  your  report,  and  that  of  Mr.  Lesqcereoz,  it 
has  been  deemed  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here.  There  will  also  be 
seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  above  reports,  a  demonstmtion  of  the  &ct, 
that  the  most  persistent  veins  throughout  the  basin  are  Nos.  1  B.,  9^ 
and  11 — ^they  having  been  found  at  every  locality  where  there  is  suf- 
ficient thickness  of  the  measures  to  contain  them. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  fossil  shells  found  associated  wiUi 
these  coals,  I  herewith  submit  the  annexed  descriptions,  and  accompa- 
nying plates,  Nos.  YIII,  IX.  and  X.  For  the  beautiful  and  accurate 
lepresentation  of  the  fossil  shells  on  these  plates,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  John  Ghappellsmith. 

The  importance  of  the  facts  established  by  the  survey  of  the  coal- 
fields of  Kentucky,  cannot  be  over  estimated.  It  has  developed  the 
various  seams,  and  given  characters  by  which  the  most  important  may 
at  all  times  be  known,  and  having  established  the  identity  of  one,  in 
any  part  of  the  basin,  the  relative  position  of  the  others  may  easily  be 
known,  by  reference  to  the  section  in  the  first  chapter  of  your  report 
in  t&is  volume. 

Next  to  agriculture,  coal  is  the  most  important  element  of  a  coun- 
try's prosperity  and  wealth.  Its  importance  is  just  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  the  west,  and  will  increase  with  the  constantiy  diminishing  for- 
est As  a  fiiel,  it  is  the  most  convenient  and  economical,  and  no 
country  can  successfully  compete  in  manufacturing  without  a  cheap 
supply.  It  is  the  rich  and  well  wrought  coal-fields  of  England  that 
enables  her  to  maintain  a  supremacy  in  manu&cturing,  over  the  worid ; 
deprived  of  the  coal,  her  importance  as  a  nation  would  soon  be  lost. 

In  the  British  Islands  not  less  than  fifteen  million  tons  of  coal  are 
annually  raised,  affording  employment,  in  the  mining  operations,  to 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people.  More  than  one 
ihhrd  of  this  amount  is  derived  firom  the  Newcastie  basin,  embramng 
a  superficial  area  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles;  whereas^ 
in  western  Kentucky  the  coal*field  contains  more  than  tiotie  thoaaand 
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square  miles,  with  an  average  thickness  of  all  the  coal  seams  about 
eqaal  to  those  of  the  Newcastle  district 

The  superiority  of  coal  as  a  fuel  will  be  better  understood  when  we 
consider,  that  one  square  mile  of  forest,  containing  twenty  thousand 
trees,  averaging  two  cubic  yards  of  solid  wood,  would  be  equal  to  one 
acre  of  coal  six  feet  thick.  One  hundred  pounds  of  coal,  occupying 
about  one  and  a  half  square  feet,  will  evaporate  1,200  pounds  of  water, 
equal  to  160  gallons;  while  100  pounds  of  well  dried  wood,  occupy- 
ing more  than  double  this  space,  will  evaporate  only  700  pounds  of 
water,  equal  to  about  88  gallons;  and  six  gallons  of  water  evaporated 
in  an  hour  is  equal  to  a  horse  power. 

E.  T.  COX, 

Asmiant  Geologist. 
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A  deBcripUon  of  same  of  the  most  charaderistic  AdUy  of  the  principal 
coal  seams  in  the  western  basin  of  Kentucky^  by  E.  T.  Cox,  Assistant 
Geologist 

PKCTEN  PROVIDENCESIS.     Coar. 
(Plate  VIII.    fig.  1,  left  valve  nataral  giae.) 

Semi-circalar ;  as  broad  as  high;  nearly  equilateral ;  left  valve  slight- 
ly convex ;  about  thirty-three  broad  prominent  ribs,  of  unequal  width, 
and  irregularly  fluted;  radiate  firom  the  beak  to  the  circumference; 
crossed  below  the  disk  by  two  well  defined  bands,  marking  stages  of 
growth.  Anterior  ear  of  the  valve  under  description  is  wanting,  but 
that  of  the  right  valve  beneath,  is  in  part  exposed,  finely  ribbed,  and 
crossed  by  concentric  bands;  inferior  ear  finely  ribbed,  crossed  by 
fimbriating  folds,  curved  outward  firom  the  beak.  Rostral  angle  95^ ; 
height  S.^V  ii^ches;  width  3.^V  inches.  Its  size  and  broad  fluted 
ribs  renders  it  easily  distinguished  firom  other  species. 

Position  and  locaUty.  Found  by  the  topographical  assistant^  Sidney 
S.  Lyon,  in  the  limestone  which  overlays  the  main  coal.  No.  11,  at 
the  town  of  Providence,  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky.  Fragments  are 
somewhat  numerous,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  them  in  as  perfect  a 
state  of  preservation  as  the  one  figured. 

LOXONEMA  BEGULABIS.     Cox. 
(P.  VIII,  fig.  S,  aataral  ilce.) 

Elongated;  acutely  conical;  volutions  ten;  regularly  enlaiging;  con- 
vex; covered  with  fine  transverse  striae;  convex  in  the  direction  of  the 
spire;  sigmoidal  on  the  last  whorl;  suture  small,  slightiy  impressed; 
body  whorl  about  one  half  the  whole  length;  colamella  lip  elongated, 
slightiy  reflected;  outer  lip  thin;  mouth  about  twice  as  long  as  broad; 
spiral  angle  35°;  length  2.^^  inches;  width  .^-^  inch. 

It  most  nearly  resembles  L.  HaUiy  Norwood  and  Patten j  Jour.  Acad. 
Nat*  Sd.  JwMy  1855,  but  differs  in  being  larger,  less  acute,  and  more 
convex  on  the  volutions.  It  was  found  by  Sidney  S.  Lyon,  Topo- 
graphical Assistant^  and  is  converted  into  pyrites  of  a  bright  yellow 
color  and  metallic  lustre,  and  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 
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Positian  and  locality.  Baie,  in  a  dark  bituminous  soft  stratum  of 
pyritiferous  carbonate  of  lime;  about  one  foot  above  the  black  shale 
forming  the  roof  of  the  Bonharbour  coal,  No.  II,  Daviess  county, 
Kentucky. 

CHIMNITZIA  PARVA.     Cox. 
(PI.  VIII,  fig.  3,  enlarged;  3a  natural  size.) 

Small;  acute;  volutions  about  six ;  very  ventricose;  marked  with 
strong  transverse  ribs,  slightly  curved  in  the  direction  of  the  spire, 
and  separated  by  a  deep  furrow  as  wide  as  the  ribs;  body  whorl  occu- 
pies about  one  third  the  entire  length  of  the  shell ;  columella  lip 
slightly  prolonged;  mouth  subcircular;  length  .-|Vi^  inch;  width 
•T^T  inch. 

Posiiian  and  locality.  Occurs  in  the  dark  bituminous,  pyritiferous, 
calcareous  stratum  over  the  shale  roof  of  Bonharbour  coal.  No.  11, 
Daviess  county,  Kentucky. 

PLEUROTOMARIA   BONHARBORENSIS.     Cox. 
(PI.  VIII,  fig.  4,  enlarged;  4a  natural  sUe.) 

Small;  conical;  a  little  longer  than  wide;  volutions  six;  acutdy 
convex ;  marked  with  a  well  defined  concave  band ;  distinct  on  all  the 
whorls,  and  crossed  with  fine  strise;  convex  in  the  direction  of  the 
spire;  ten  to  twelve  spiral  lines  on  the  under  part  of  the  last  whorl, 
diminishing  to  two  or  three  on  the  preceding  whorls;  crossed  by  fine 
transverse  striae,  rather  strongly  curved  with  the  convexity  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  mouth,  giving  a  beautiful  reticulation  on  the  under  part 
of  the  last  whorl,  and  ornamenting  the  preceding  whorls,  on  the  upper 
part,  with  two  to  three  spiral  rows  of  small  tubercles;  spiral  angle 
about  75^;  length  .^\  inch;  width  .1V7  inch. 

It  differs  firom  the  P.  Grayvillensisy  Norwood  and  Pratten,  Jour. 
Acad.  Nai.  Sci.^  June^  1 855,  pi.  ix.j  fig.  7,  by  its  ornaments,  and  in 
being  more  acute. 

Position  and  localiiff.  Abundant,  in  the  roof  shales  of  the  Bon- 
harbour coal  No.  11,  Daviess  county,  Kentucky. 

ARGA  CARBONARIA.     Cox. 

(PI.  VII,  fig.  5,  natural  gize.) 

Transversly  elongated;  beaks  not  elevated;  anterior  extremity 
short;  obtusely  rounded;  tumid  at  the  umbo,  from  which  a  slight  ob- 
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liqae  mesial  sinus  extends  to  the  base,  where  it  becomes  profound;  base 
emarginated;  hinge  area  straight,  almost  forming  a  right  angle  with 
the  posterior  margin  which  is  nearly  straight;  slightly  sinuate  above; 
obtusely  rounded  below;  upper  posterior  part  obliquely  truncated; 
surface  covered  with  concentric  lines  marking  stages  of  growth,  and 
fine  radiating  ribs,  numbering  on  the  disk  about  seven  in  one  and  a 
half  lines;  width  l-iVir  inches,  height  -tW  ^^^b* 

Position  and  locaUty.  Rather  abundant  in  the  limestone  over  the 
main  coal  No.  11,  at  Providence,  Hopkins  county;  also  in  a  limestone 
over  an  equivalent  coal  on  the  property  of  Edward  and  William  Hawes, 
near  Hawesville,  Hancock  county,  Kentucky. 

GERTILLIA  LONQISPINA.     Cox. 
(PI.  VIII,  fig.  6,  UA  TAlre  nataral  lixa.) 

Lunate;  hinge  area  straight;  posterior  ear  defined  by  a  deep  cdnns; 
hollowed  out  on  its  lateral  margin,  and  terminated  by  a  long  spine; 
beak  depressed,  pointed;  anterior  margin  and  base  together  form  a 
semicircle;  eliptically  pointed  at  the  posterior  extremity;  posterior 
border  slightly  concave,  from  which  rises  an  abrupt  ridge,  gradually 
declining  to  the  base  and  anterior  border;  anterior  ear  wanting;  sur- 
fiu)e  covered  with  fine  stiise  and  strong  marks  of  growth;  length  from 
beak  to  posterior  extremity  l.^V  inches,  height  .^V^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
markable  species  has  no  analogy  with  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  A  portion  of  the  spine  has  been  restored  from  fragments 
found  in  the  rock. 

Position  and  heaUty.  Not  uncommon  in  the  limestone  which  over- 
lays the  main  coal  No.  1 1,  at  Providence,  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky. 

PLICATULA  8TRIAT0-C0STATA.     Cox. 
(PI.  VIII,  fig.  7;  right  Talve  natarftl  ■ixe.) 

Triagonal;  inequilateral;  right  valve  moderately  convex;  from  nine 
to  ten  large  elevated  ribs  arise  irregularly  below  the  beak,  increasing  in 
size  to  the  circumferance,  separated  from  one  another  by  deep  furrows, 
crossed  about  one-third  the  length  above  the  base  by  an  irreguUir  con- 
centric groove,  below  which,  on  the  anterior  side,  the  ribs  are  slightly 
bent  forward,  giving  the  appearance  of  having  been  broken ;  above  this 
are  two  other  rather  indistinct  bands;  surface  and  ribs  covered  with 
fine  irregular  thread-like  strifiB,  increasing  by  intercalation,  rising  from 
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each  side,  and  term!  Date  on  the  summit  of  the  ribs,  nambering,  at 
three  lines  from  the  beak,  sixteen  in  the  space  of  two  lines;  base  se- 
micircular, crenulated;  height  1.^^  inches;  width  l.-i%V  inches, 

Position  and  locality.  From  the  limestone  over  the  main  Provi- 
dence coal.  No.  11,  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky. 

MYALINA  PERNAFORMIS.     Cox. 
(PI.  VIII, fig.  8;  right  raWe  oatoral  nse.) 

Sub-quadrate;  inequilateral;  beak  pointed,  projecting  beyond,  and 
moderately  curved  over  the  cardinal  border;  cardinal  border  nearly 
straight;  anterior  margin  and  base  rounded;  posterior  maigin  straight; 
near  which  a  prominent  ridge  gradually  slopes  to  the  front  and  base; 
surface  covered  with  strong  concentric,  somewhat  fimbriating  lines  of 
growth;  length  l-VrrV  inches;  width  .^V  inch. 

Position  and  locality.  Common  in  the  limestone  over  the  iqain  ooai 
No.  11,  at  Providence,  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky. 

PLEUROTOMARIA  DEPRESSA.     Cojr. 

(PI.  VIII,  fig.  19, 10a;  natttral  size.) 

Small;  lenticular;  depressed;  about  five  volutions  scaroely  eleva* 
ted;  nearly  flat  above;  defined  by  a  row  of  acutely  pointed  tuber* 
cles,  not  so  wide  as  the  intervening  notch;  last  whorl  obtusely  roundr 
ed  below,  bordered  by  a  sharp  edge,  which  has  a  narrow  depressed 
band  above,  only  visible  when  the  implanted  tubercles  a^  reiaoved; 
ornamented  on  the  upp^  and  lower  side  with  obsolete  lines  of  growth 
bent  backwards;  umbilicus  shallow;  mouth  notched;  columella  and 
outer  lip  rounded;  height  .^i^dnch;  width  .^^  inch;  spiral  angle 
180°. 

This  species  may  at  first  easily  be  mistaken  for  P.  sphcerulata, 
Conrady  (P.  corontda  HaU;  Stansbury^s  expedition  to  the  Great  Salt 
Lake^  lSb2ypaffe  413,  jt?/^  ^9^'  ^0  ^^^  ^  much  more  depressed,  and 
the  angle  of  the  last  whorl  more  acute.    The  tubercles  not  so  numer-  ' 
ous,  and  less  derated. 

Position  and  hcaUty.  Common  in  the  shale  forming  the  roof  of 
No.  11  coal,  at  Bonharbour,  Daviess  aQunty,and  Airdrie,  Muhlenburg 
county,  Kentucky. 
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CARDINIA  ?  FRAGILIS.     Cox. 

(PI.  VIII,  fig.  9;  left  vaWe  naturtl  iim.) 

Shell  very  thin ;  transversely  ovate;  beak  scarcely  elevated ;  an- 
terior slope  slightly  hollowed;  anterior  extremity  short,  rounded  be- 
low ;  base  and  posterior  side  obtusely  rounded;  hinge  line  straight, 
slightly  truncated  behind  the  beak ;  surface  covered  with  broad  coq« 
centric  furrows ;  height  .^V  inch ;  width  l.-nnr  inches. 

It  is  difficulty  from  the  poorly  preserved  specimens  now  collected, 
to  determine  the  genus  with  certainty ;  but  believing  it  to  be  a  char- 
acteristic shell,  have  placed  it  conditionally  amongst  the  cardinia. 
When  well  preserved  the  valves  may  be  found  ornamented  with  fine 
concentric  stride. 

Position  and  locaUiy.  Abundant  in  the  black  shale,  which  some- 
times forms  the  roof  of  No.  11  coal,  at  Airdrie,  Muhlenburg  county, 
Kentucky. 

MACROCHEILUS  GRACILIS.     Cox. 
(PI.  VIIJ,  fig.  11,  enlarged;  fig.  11  a,  natural  aixe.) 

Small;  conical;  about  six  volutions;  convex;  suture  small;  last 
whorl  half  the  length  of  entire  shell ;  columella  lip  elongated;  slight- 
ly refected;  mouth  subovate;  length  .^V^^^^?  width  .-iVVinch; 
spiral  angle  56^ 

It  dififers  from  M  acutuSf  Sow.y  by  the  more  rapid  increase  of  the 
whorls,  prolongation  of  the  columella  lip,  and  less  rotundity  of  the 
mouth.  Though  the  specimen  under  description  is  most  likely  a 
young  shell,  it  cannot  be  confounded  in  any  stage  of  developement 
with  its  cogenitors. 

Position  and  hcdlity.  Common  in  the  shale  over  No.  11  coal,  Bon- 
harbor,  Daviess  county,  Kentucky. 

ORTHIS   RESUPINOIDES.     Cox. 
(PI.  IX,  fig.  I,  end  view,  nataral  lice;  fig.  1  a,  entering  yalve;  fig.  1  b,  profile.) 

Hinge  line  straight;  less  than  the  width  of  t^e  shell ;  cardinal  araa 
well  marked,  gradually  sloping  back  on  the  receiving  valve;  laige ' 
angular  foramen ;  both  valves  covered  with  fine  thread-like  strise,  radi- 
ating from  the  beaks  to  the  circumference,  numbering  on  the  disk  thip> 
teen  in  .-iW  ^^  ^^  \xioh^  crossed  by  fimbriating  lines  marking  stages  of 
growth;  obsolete  on  the  umbo;  well  marked  and  more  numerous  firom  the 
\mm  for  one  third  the  length ;  receiving  valve  moderately  oonvex ; 
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greatest  depth  at  the  umbo;  beak  small,  acute,  elevated  above  and 
gradaally  sloping,  with  a  slight  depression  to  the  sides ;  entering  valve 
remarkably  ventricose,  and  a  little  longer  than  the  receiving  valve  ; 
greatest  depth  at  the  disk ;  a  very  obscure  shallow  sinus  is  perceptible, 
running  from  the  rostrum  to  the  disk,  where  it  is  lost  or  obliterated  by 
the  crushed  condition  of  the  base  of  the  shell ;  sur&ce  ornamented 
with  five  or  six  broken  spines,  two  lines  in  diameter  and  about  the 
same  height,  and  several  scars  of  missing  spines ;  beak  very  tumid, 
acutely  terminat'ed,  slightly  incurved,  moderately  arched  on  the  car- 
dinal  margin;  sides  obtusely  rounded,  broad  and  distinctly  marked 
by  rugose  fimbriating  lines  of  increment;  width  l-rsV  i^ch^;  length 
l.-i%V  inches;  hinge  line  I-iVtt  incbes;  depth  of  receiving  valve 
•iVir  i^^^  >  depth  of  entering  valve  .^V »  width  of  cardinal  area  .-^V 
inch;  depth  .^\  inch. 

Though  several  authors  have  suggested  the  appearance  of  scars  lefl; 
by  spines,  on  fiome  species  of  orthis ;  this  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
specimen  of  the  genus  upon  which  they  have  actually  been  found 
attached. 

The  great  convexity  of  the  entering  valve,  the  obtuseness  of  both 
valves  at  their  lateral  border,  and  the  greater  prolongation  of  the  en- 
tering valve,  distinguishes  this  species  firom  the  0.  rempituitch  (Mart 
sp.,)  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  related. 

Position  and  locality.  From  the  siliceous  micaceous  shale  forming 
the  roof  of  the  upper  coal.  No.  11,  at  Mr.  Hawes'  mine,  Hawesville, 
Hancock  county,  Kentucky. 

AVICULA  RECTA-LATERAREA.     Cox. 
(PL  IX,  fig.  3,  right  valre  nAtar&l  lite.) 

A  little  higher  than  broad;  inequilateral;  slightly  oblique;  covered 
with  numerous  radiating  ribs,  increasing  in  number  by  the  intercalar 
tion  of  new  ones,  occasionally  by  dichotomy;  neariy  as  high  as  broad; 
a  litUe  wider  than  the  space  which  separates  them  from  one  another; 
anterior  ear  extends  to  the  lateral  border,  with  which  it  nearly  forms  a 
right  angle;  posterior  ear  a  little  shorts  tiian  the  anterior,  is  not  ter- 
minated by  an  angle,  bat  by  a  rounded  and  well  defined  by  a  notch  at  its 
base;  umbo  slightly  tumid,  crossed  by  irr^ular  concentric  wrinkles; 
surbce  and  ears  covered  with  fine  strise,  and  fimbriating  lines  of  in* 
caremeot;  anterior  side  reotalineal;  base  and  posterior  side  obtusely 
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lonnded;  hinge  area  straight;  a  little  narover  than  the  shell;  height 
.^^  of  an  inch;  width  .-^Vir  ^  ^^  ^^^^^9  anterior  ear  .^V  ^^  ^^  "ich  ; 
posterior  ear  .^V  ^^  ^^  i^^^- 

It  is  easily  distingaished  from  A.  papyracea,  Saw.,  with  which  it  ha  s 
heen  confounded,  by  the  absence  of  a  notch  on  the  side,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  anterior  ear^  and  from  the  A  mbpapyracea,  D$  Fer., 
with  which  it  is  more  nearly  related,  by  its  less  obliquity,  straight  an- 
terio«lateral  margin,  wrinkles  on  the  umbo,  and  simple  ribs. 

Position  and  hcaUty.  It  is  most  usually  found  converted  into  yel- 
low pyrites,  and  in  great  abundance  in  the  black  shale  forming  the  roof 
of  No.  9  coal,  at  the  Kentucky  Coal  Company's  and  Curlew  mines, 
Union  county,  Kentucky,  and  in  the  equivalent  beds  of  Gallatin  conn* 
ty,  Illinois. 

A  species,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  from  this, 
occurs  also,  but  not  as  abundant,  in  coal  No.  11,  at  ^^  Thompson's  vein," 
at  Curlew  mines,  Union  county,  and  at  Bonharbour,  Daviess  county, 
Kentucky. 

AVICULA  A  COST  A.     Cox. 

(PI.  IX,  fig  3;  right  teIto  nataral  lize.) 

Small;  inequilateral;  very  oblique;  sub-elliptical;  wings  termina- 
ting in  small  acute  angles ;  anterior  half  as  broad  as  the  shell ;  pos- 
terior very  small ;  surface  and  wings  covered  with  fine  concentric 
strise ;  no  ribs;  height  .-^  of  an  inch;  width  .-^'^  of  an  inch  cardi- 
nal border  .-^^  of  an  inch. 

Position  and  locality.  This  small  and  fragile  species  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  roof  shales  of  No.  9  coal,  in  Union  county, 
Kentucky,  and  equivalent  beds,  Gallatin  county,  Illinois,  and  appears 
to  be  characteristic  <^  this  vein,  not  having  }  et  been  found  in  any 
other  position. 

NAUTILUS  DECORATUS.     Cog. 
(PI.  IX,  ig.  4|  proftl«  natartl  tiie;  fig.  4  «,  portion  of  the  Mine  ihoiriog,  9^wm  tod  M/kmneU; 

fig.  ih,  oatline  of  the  teptu. 

Discoidal;  whorls  two  and  a  half,  not  embmeing,  increasing  in  width 
in  the  proportion  of  .^V  ^  ^iVt  ^^  ^^  i°^^  i  obtusely  rounded  on  the 
p^phery ;  sides  slightly  convex ;  deeply  plicated,  forming  elevated 
ridges,  one  to  each  septa,  and  curved  in  the  same  direction ;  a  depres* 
sion  in  their  oentie  produoes  two  rows  of  amall  ttibendes,  moxe  promi-* 
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Bent  <m  tbe  last  than  preceding  wboils,  most  diaoided  on  the  oater 
edge ;  septa  along  the  oentral  thiid  of  the  periphery  dightly  ourved 
backwards;  regularly  curved  backwards  on  the  sides;  where  the  shell 
has  been  well  preseirved  it  is  closely  covered  with  fine  strifle,  strongly 
arched  backwards,  on  the  periphery,  into  tongue  shaped  markings ; 
siphuncle  medium  size ;  central  or  nearly  central ;  umbilicus  open, 
showing  all  the  whorls ;  mouth  tmnsverse,  subreniform ;  yertioal 
height  .^V  ^f  &^  ii^<^^9  transverse  diameter  .-iV^  of  an  inch;  watest 
diameter  of  t^e  shell  I^-tb^  inches;  depth  of  septu  next  to  tne  last 
chamber  .-^  of  an  inch. 

This  beautifully  ornamented  NauUlus^  differs  from  the  N.  tubereu- 
kUuSy  Saw^  with  which  it  is  most  nearly  related,  in  not  being  concave 
on  the  sides,  as  well  as  in  its  markings  and  the  outline  of  its  septu. 

Position  and  keaUttf.  It  is  found  crashed  in  the  roof  shales  of  No.  4 
9  coal,  at  the  mines  of  the  Kentucky  Coal  Company,  Union  county, 
Kentucky,  and  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  preservation  in  the  fossilif- 
erous  nodules  of  calcareous  sulphuret  of  iron  in  the  same  shale ; 
which,  when  thrown  out,  decompose,  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
and  yield  readily  their  store  of  fossils  to  the  collector. 

SOLENIM TA  SOLENIFORUIS.     Cow. 

(PI.  IX,  fig.  6;  natanl  sixe.) 

Transversely  elongated ;  inequilateral ;  beaks  not  elevated,  sloping 
to  the  fronts  about  one-third  the  length  from  the  anterior  end ;  ex- 
tremities and  base  obtusely  rounded — ^more  decided  anteriorly  in 
young  than  in  adult  specimens;  cardinal  border  straight;  surface 
covered  with  concentric  lines  and  furrows ;  length  ^tA  i^shes ;  width 
l.-iVir  inches. 

Position  and  hccMiy.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  black  shale  which 
forms  the  roof  of  No.  9  coal,  on  the  property  of  the  Kentucky  Cgal 
Company,  Union  county,  Kentucky,  and  in  the  same  character  of 
shale,  over  the  thirteen  inch  coal,  in  the  bed  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  the 
head  of  French  Island. 

PRODUCTUS  MURICATUS.    Norwood  and  PratOn. 

PI.  IX,  fig.  €;  natural  sise.) 

For  description^  see  Journal  Academjf  Natwd  Sciences,  Aug.,  1864, 
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PoBiUim  and  locality.  Chamcteristic  of  eoal  No.  9,  and  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  black  shale  forming  its  roof^  at  the  Curlew  and 
Kentucky  Coal  Company's  mines,  Union  county ;  at  Lewisport,  Han* 
cock  county,  Kentucky;  and  at  the  Saline  and  Sbawneetown  Compa- 
ny's mines,  Gallatin  county,  Illinois. 

GONIATITES  NOLINENSia     Cox. 
(PI.  X,  fig.  1,  quarter  view  natanil  sice;  fig.  la,  ontliDe  of  dorsal  septa  ;*  fig.  1^,  oatliiie  of 
^  Tentral  septa.) 

Discoidal ;  one  and  a  half  to  two  whorls,  increasing  in  the  propor- 
tion of  .-iVir  of  ^^  i°^^  ^  I-1V7  inches;  periphery  very  convex;  sides 
obtusely  rounded;  umbilicus  large,  round,  vertically  walled;  dorsal 
lobe  and  sinus  dart  shaped,  first  lateral  lobe  elliptically  pointed,  a  little 
longer  and  broader  than  the  dorsal ;  lateral  sinus  angular,  acutely 
^pointed,  about  twice  as  broad,  and  one*third  longer  than  the  dorsal; 
second  lateral  lobe  subovately  rounded ;  ventral  sinus  longer  and  more 
acute  than  the  corresponding  dorsal  lobe;  second  ventral  lobe  obtuse- 
ly rounded,  and  broader  than  the  lateral  sinus,  with  which  it  corres* 
ponds;  mouth  moderately  transverse;  greatest  diameter  2.^^  inches; 
width  of  umbilicus  .^V  ^^  ^^  ^^^^l  transverse  diameter  of  mouth 
l.fV?  inches;  vertical  hight  LiVt  inches. 

It  is  closely  related  to  G.  ereniBtria^  PhiU^  but  differs  in  having  the 
last  chamber  less  transverse;  umbilicus  larger,  and  the  dorsal  lobe 
acutely  pointed;  not  bifid  as  in  the  G.  crenistria.  The  specimens 
found  are  not  well  enough  preserved  to  show  any  ornaments  that  may 
have  existed  on  the  shell,  they  are  all  converted  into  oxide  of  iron ;  and 
like  their  associates  M  ferratus^  nob.  and  iVI  eanaUculatuSy  nob.  have 
been  used  at  Nolin  Furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

Position  and  locality.  Nolin  Iron  Works  Edmonson  county.  Ken* 
tucky,  in  a  thin  stratum  of  ferruginous  fire-clay  with  fragments  of 
coal  closely  resembling  charcoal,  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
conglomerate. 

NAUTILUS  FERRATUS.     Cox. 
(PI.  X,  fig  %  half  nataral  slni  fig.  Sc  sootioa  nataral  siie. 

Globose,  convoluted,  whorls  two,  embracing,  increasing  in  width  in 
the  proportion  of  l-iVir  inches  to  ^*x^  inches,  regularly  rounded  on 

•Bxplaoation  of  the  nnmenclatore.    Fig.  1«,  the  arrow  is  in  the  dorsal  lobe»  and  points 
to  the  mouth  In  the  direction  of  Increase;  d^  dorsal  lobe;  d,  s,  dorsal  sinus;  l\  first  lateral 
lobe;  It  •'•  first  lateral  sinas;  ft  seoond  lateral  lobe.    Fig.  \ht  v»  f«  Tentral  iinnss  »» l\  finsl 
▼entral  lobei  v»  t*,  seoond  Teatral  sinos;  v«  <*,  leoond  rentral  lob«% 
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the  periphery  and  sides;  septa  obtusely  curved  backwards  on  the  sides, 
rapidly  rising  forward  into  conical  arches  on  the  middle  of  the  peri- 
phery, about  three  lines  apart  in  the  middle  where  two  inches  wide; 
periphery  marked  in  casts  with  an  obsolete  band  about  one  line  in 
width ;  last  chamber  large,  about  as  deep  as  wide ;  mouth  subreniform ; 
umbilicus  moderately  large,  profound,  nearly  vertically  walled,  slight- 
ly enlarged  on  the  last  whorl.  Diameter  3.-;V7r  inches;  transverse 
diameter  of  mouth  about  2.^V  ii^ches;  vertical  height  l.^Vir  inches; 
width  of  umbilicus  ^^  of  an  inch. 

It  is  readily  distinguished  from  N.  ghhatus^  Saw.^  and  N.  bthbtxtus, 
Sow^  with  which  it  is  related;  by  the  size  and  shape  of  its  septu^  and 
the  less  rapid  increase  of  its  whoris.  The  specimen  under  description 
is  destitute  of  spiral  or  transverse  striae,  though  it  is  possible  they  may 
exist  when  found  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Position  and  locaUitf.  Found  in  great  abundance,  converted  into 
oxide  of  iron  and  mostiy  imperfect;  associated  with  G,  NoUnensis^  nob. 
about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  conglomerate,  in  a  stratum  of  ferru- 
ginous fire-clay  and  carbonaceous  matter;  Nolin  Iron  Works,  Edmon- 
son county,  Kentucky.  Being  an  excellent  ore  it  has  contributed 
largely  for  the  manufacturing  of  iron. 

NAUTILUS  CANALICULATUS.     Cox. 
(PI.  X|  fig.  3,  natural  eise;  fig.  3  a,  section  of  a  imaller  specimen.) 

Discoidal,  whorls  two,  to  two  and  a  half,  increasing  in  width  in  the  pro- 
portion of  .^%  to  l-iVir  inches;  obtusely  rounded  on  the  sides;  broad, 
but  shallow  groove  on  the  periphery,  diminishing  in  depth  from  the 
mouth  backwards,  obsolete  on  the  first  whorl  when  exposed,  a  narrow 
indistinct  band  extends  along  the  centre  of  the  dorsal  groove  in  well 
preserved  specimens ;  septu  about  two  lines  apart  in  the  middle,  where 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  curved  backwards  on  the  sides  and 
periphery,  on  the  rounded  edges  of  the  groove  they  bend  semi-ellipti- 
cally  forward ;  umbilicus  large,  deep,  vertically  walled,  exposing  par- 
tially all/  the  whorls ;  mouth  transversely  subovate ;  diameter  2.-;^^^ 
inches;  vertical  height  of  the  mouth,  about  l^-rA  inches;  tmnsverse 
diameter  l-iVir  inches ;  width  of  umbilicus  .^Vt  cf  an  inch. 

It  differs  from  the  if.  stdcatusy  Pkilj  by  its  rounded  sides,  greater 
breadth  on  the  periphery,  smaller  and  more  vertically  walled  umbilicus. 

PonUcn  and  locaUtjf.    Abundant  in  the  same  bed  with  O.  Nolim- 
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sis  and  N.  ferralus.     Nolin  iron  works,  Edmondson  coanty,  Ken- 
tucky. 

LIN6ULA  UMBONATA.     Cat. 
(PI.  X,  fig.  4,  eotertng  valTe  enlarged;  fig.  4a,  natural  nM.) 

Subpentagonal,  longitandinally  elongated,  very  tumid  at  the  umbo ; 
beak  elevated,  pointed,  not  projecting  beyond  the  cardinal  border; 
greatest  width  about  one- third  the  length  below  the  beak;  sides  nearly 
parallel,  slightly  convex  and  narrowing  towards  the  front ;  front  very 
obtusely  rounded,  posterior  lateral  margins  rather  acutely  rounded, 
uniting  in  an  elliptical  point  at  the  beak ;  slightly  flattened  along  the 
mesial  line,  commencing  from  a  point  near  the  beak,  and  gradually 
widening  to  the  front  margin,  a  little  pinched  in  near  the  umbo ;  sur- 
&ce  beautifully  marked  with  fine  conoentrio  strisa  between  the  more 
distinct  lines  of  growth ;  length  .^V  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  i  width  -j^V  ^^  ^ 
inch. 

This  species  is  easily  recognized  in  well  preserved  specimens,  by 
its  prominent  umbo,  and  its  peculiar  longitudinally  flattened  mesial 
area.  It  attains  a  much  greater  size,  but  we  have  none  larger  sufll* 
ciently  perfect  to  figure. 

It  is  highly  characteristic  of  No.  1,  B,  coal,  and  has  been  found  in 
beds  of  this  level,  by  Mr.  Lesquereux,  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Position  and  hcaUty.  Very  abundant  in  the  black  slate  roof  of  No. 
1,  B,  coal,  at  Bell's  mines,  Crittenden  county ;  Casey's  mines.  Union 
county,  and  Hawesville  mines,  Hancock  county,  Kentucky. 
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Barytes,  sulphate  of,  in  Garrard  county, 

Barytes,  sulphate,  Henry  county, 

Bath  county  coal,  ... 

Bath  county,  geology,  soils,  Ac,  Ac, 

Bath  county,  mineral  waters. 

Bell's  (Washington)  mineral  spring, 

Big  Lick,  Nelson  county,  section  at. 

Bituminous  shale  of  Jessamine  county, 
Bituminous  shale,  Muhlenburg  county. 
Black  band  iron  ore,  in  shale  over  coal  No.  12,  Airdrie  shaft. 
Black  band  iron  ore,  Airdrie  furnace,  Muhlenburg  county. 
Black  slate  in  Cumberland  county. 
Blue  ash  lands  of  Nelson  county. 
Blue  bole,  Hart  county. 
Blue  Licks,  (lower,)  battleground. 
Blue  Lick,  (lower,)  mineral  waters. 
Blue  limestone,  mineral  waters  of  the, 
Boone  county  soils  and  sub  soils, 
Boone's  creek,  Fayette  county,  section  on, 
Bourbon  county,  geology  of,  soils,  Ac,  Ac, 
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Boyle  county,  geology,  soils,^<fec.,  &c.,  -        -         -         -         144,  224 

Bracken  county,  geology,^soils,  <fec.,  <feo.,              109 

Breathitt  county  cannel  coal,                --,.--•  3q 

Breckinridge  county  soils, --  225 

Bullitt  county,  soils,  sub-soils,  marls,  iron  ore,  and  limestone,         -         •  227 

Btfwiett*s  knob,  Garrard  county, 77 

Campbell  county,  soils  and  sub-soil,             ......  234 

Campbellsville  sulphur  water,  Taylor  county,      .         -         .         -        •  57 

Cannel  coal  of  Breathitt  county ,..-..-,  30 
Cannel  coaKin  Morgan  county,            -         -         -      29,   166  to  169,  326  to  332 

Cannel  coal  to  be  sought  for  at  base  of  Western  Coal  Measures,     -         -  11 

Cardinia^?   fragilis, 670 

Carroll  county  soils  and  sub-soil, ,         .  237 

Casey  county,  gooloi^^y,  soils,  <fcc., 146 

Caverns  in  limestone,  Fayette  county, 67 

Chaplin  creek.  Nelson  county,             87 

Chaetetes  lycoperdon,  analysis^of, 262 

Chemical  geology,               .,.,---.,  51 

Chemical  report  of  geological  survey, 173 

Chimnilzia  parva,  -         667 

Christian,  Todd,  Logan,  and  Simpson  counties,  geology,  <fec.,  &c.,  -         166 

Clarke  county,. geology,  soils,  growth,  <fec.,  -         •         -         -         -  71 

Clay's  ferry,  Kentucky  river,  section  at,  69 

Clays  of  Hancock  county, 282 

Cliflfs  of  Kentucky  river,  railroad  bridge,  month  of  Dick's  river,    -        -  29 

Coal,  Airdrie,  Muhlenburg  county,  fossils  of,        -         -         -        -         -         643 
Coal,  Arnold's  mine,  Hopkins  county,  fossils  of,  ...         -         647 

Coal,  in  Bath  county,     - 27,   132 

Coal,  Battery  rock,  fossils  of, 627 

Coal  beds  of  Kentucky,  horizontal  exposition  of,  -         -         -         -         624 

Coal,  Bell's  mine,  Crittenden  county,  fossils  of,  .         •         -         •         629 

Coal,  below  the  lowest  conglomerate,  in  eastern  coal-field,     ...  9 

Coal,  bituminous,  Morgan  county,  -         -         327,  329,  330,  333,  334 

Coal,  Bonharbour,  Daviess  county,  fossils  of,       -         -        -         -         -         647 
Coal,  Breckinridge,  fossils  of,  -..-•--         632 

Coal,  Casey's  mines,  fossils  of, -         529 

Coal,  Curlew  mines,  Union  county,  fossils  of,       -         -         -         -         642,  646 
Coal,  cannel,  Breathitt  county,  ...•---  30 

Coal,  cannel,  Daviess  county,  .-..---        462 

Coal,  cannd,  Morgan  county,  -         29,   166,  167,  168,  169,  326  to  332 

Coal,  in  Estill  county,  140 

Coal,  on  ihe  equivalent  of  the  main  Pittsburg  bed,  in  Kentucky,    -        -  16 

Coal-field,  eastern,  -         -         •         -  26 

Coal-fields  of  Kentucky,  western,  palseontological  characters  of,     -        622,  626 
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Coal-field,  western  boundary  of  the  eastern,  in  Greenup  county,    - 
Coal,  in  Hart  county,  ._...-- 

Coal.  Hartford,  Ohio  county,  fossils  of,        -         -         -         -         - 

Coal,  Hawesville,  fossils  of,  ,----- 

Coal,  Henderson  shaft,  fossils  of,         -----         - 

Coal,  Jackfield*s,  Hopkins  county,  fossils  of,         -         -         -         - 

Coal,  Lewisport,  Hancock  county,  fossils  of,  -         -         .         . 

Coal,  "  Little  Vein,"  of  Union  county,  -         .         -         . 

Coal,  Llewellyn  mine.  Union  county,  fossils  of,     - 

Coal,  Lofland*8, 

Coal,  lower,  Lesley's  description  of  in  Pennsylvania,     -         -         - 
Coal  Measures,  barren,  .,----. 

Coal  Measures,  connected  section  of  upper  and  lower,  in  Kentucky, 
Coal  Measures,  fossil  flora,  --..-. 

Coal  Measures  of  Kentucky,  general  remarks  on,  -        -         . 

Coal,  M'Cormick's, 

Coal,  M'Nairy,  Muhlenburg  county,  fossils  of,     -         •         -         643, 
Coal,  Miller's,  Muhlenburg  county,  fossils  of,      - 
Coal,  Mulford's  mines.  Union  county,  fossils  of,  .         -         - 

Coal,  No.  1,  in  Union,  Hopkins,  Christian,  Muhlenburg  and  Butler, 
Coals,  No.  1  to  No.  12,  fossils  of,  .         -         -         - 


Coal 
Coal 
Coal 


627  to 


No.  1  B,  fossil  shells  of,  .         .         .         -         - 

No.  2,  individual  layers  in  the  place  of,  in  Union  county, 
No.  3,  or  Ice-house  coal,  -         -         -         -         - 


Coals,  Nos.  6,  6,  4,  and  3,     -  .... 

Coal,  No.  9,  in  Union,  Henderson,  Hopkins,  and  Butler, 
Coal,  No.  9,  fossil  shells  of,  -         «         -         « 

Coal,  No.  11,  fossil  shells  of,  .         .         -         - 

Coal,  No.  12,  in  Hopkins  and  Muhlenburg, 
Goal,  Old  Distillery,  fossils  of,  -         -         -         - 

Coal,  Peaks  of  Otter,  fossils  of,  -         .         -         • 

Coal,  Pigeon  run,  Hopkins  county,  fossils  of, 

Coal,  Pomeroy,  position  of,         -         -         -         -         • 

Coal,  in  Powell  county,      ------ 

Coal,  Providence,  Hopkins  county,  fossils  of. 

Coal,  in  Rockcastle  county,         -         -         -         -         - 

Coal,  theory  of  its  formation,  .         -         .         - 

Coal,  Thompson's  mine.  Union  county,  fossils  of, 
'  Coal,  Union  mines,  Crittenden  county,  fossils  of. 

Coal,  value  of, 

Codastur  altematus,  --.--- 

Copper  ore,  from  Bath  county  ?  .        -         .         - 

Copper  ore,  Estill  county, 

Cottage  Furnace,  Estill  county,  ^        .        .        . 
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CrekVfi,  Mra.,  sulphur  spring,  Marion  coantj, 
Cridt-r's  hill.  Russell  county,  svciion  on, 
Crittenden  county  sub-soil,      -  -        -        .         . 

Crocus  crei'k  salt  borings,  and  petroleum,    -         -        • 
Cumberland  couniy,  geology,  &c.,  &c.,       .         •         • 
Daviess  county  coal,  ----.. 

Daviess  county  soils  and  sub-soil,        .... 

Devonian  black  slate.  -.--:. 

Dit'k'ri  rivt-r,  sections  at,     -----         - 

Dismal  swamp,  approximate  cross  section  of, 
Dolatocrinus  lacus,  ...... 

Di'cnnon*s  springs,  .-..-- 

Drummond's  lake  of  Dismal  swamp,  ... 

Eastern  coal  field,  ..---• 

Eminence,  Henry  county  Chalybeate  spring. 
Efflorescence  from  a  corn  field,  Hopkins  county,  - 
Esculapian  springs,  -.---- 

Estill  county,  geology,  soils,  d^c,  &c.»        .        .        • 

Estill  county,  iron  ore,  and  mineral  waters, 

Estill  springs,  Sweet  Lick  knob,  .... 

Explanation  of  plates  of  Coal  Measure  fossil  plants. 
Explanation  of  plates  of  Coal  Measures  mollusca, 
Explanation  of  plates  of  crinoidia,  .         «         . 

Fayette  county,  geology,  forest  growth,  soils  of,  <kc.,  &c., 
P'ayette  county,  magn^sian  limestone  and  fo^il  chcetetes,  dbc 

Fire-clay  of  Coal  Measures, 

Fish,  remains  of  in  shales  of  coals  Nos.  7,  9  and  12,     - 

Flat  lick,  Lincoln  county, 

Fleming  county,  geology,  soils,  At.,  Ac,    ... 
Forest  growths  characterizing  geolological  formations. 
Forest  growth,  Garrard  county,  -         -         .         - 

Forest  growth,  Mercer  county,  .... 

Forest  growth,  Washington  county,  -  -  -  - 
Forest  growth,  Woodford  county,  .  .  .  • 
Fossil  fish,  in  coals  Nos.  7,  9,  and  1,  black  band  vein. 
Fossil  trees  in  sandstone  of  Coal  Measures, 
Franklin  county  soils,  dsc,  and  lead  and  lead  ores,  Ac, 
Franklin  county,  stratigraphical  geology,  iVc,  •  • 
Freestone  knub,  near  Huckville  and  Lougherj*a  quarr/t 
Freestone,  in  Powell  couuty,  .  •  .  -  - 
Freestone,  in  Kowan  county,  •  •  •  • 
Gallatin  county,  soil  and  sub  soil,  •  .  •  • 
Garrard  county,  geolOjfj,  soils,  Ac.,  Ao^  •  -  • 
ItefliUk  loninsDinA^  •         •         «         iT 
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OoDiatites  Nolinenris,         .... 

Goose  creek  knob»,  Casey  county,  section. 

Grant  county,  soils,  sub  soiU,  and  sandstones, 

Graphiocrinus,  HbrachialU, 

Grape  juice,  Catawba,  specific  gravity  of,    - 

Greenup  county,  geology  and  topography  of, 

Greenup  county,  iron  ores,  .         -         - 

Grigiiby's  (R.  B.)  white  sulphur  spring,  Nelson  county, 

Grimes'  quarry,  magnesian  limestone,  Fayette  county, 

Unncock  county,  soils,  sub  soil,  clays,  and  iron  ore, 

Hancock  county,  topography  and  geology, 

Hardin  county,  soils  and  sub  soil, 

Hardinsville  mineral  spring,  Shelby  county. 

Harmony,  Owen  county,  mineral  spring, 

Hariison  county,  soils  and  sub^soil, 

Harrodsburg  mineral  springs. 

Hurt  county,  geology,  die,  dec, 

Henderson  county,  tobacco  soil, 

Henry  county,  geology,  soils,  <&c.,  isc, 

Hopkins  county,  iron  ores,  efflorescence,  &c., 

Howard's  creek,  Kentucky  river,  section  at. 

Human  skeletons,  d^c,  at  Augusta, 

Hydraulic  limestone.  Christian  county. 

Hydraulic  limestone,  Estill  county, 

Hydraulic  limestones,  Garrard  county, 

Hydraulic  limestone,  Marion  county. 

Hydraulic  limestone.  Nelson  county, 

Ice  house  coal,  or  coal  No.  3,  suited  for  manufactare  of 

Inflammable  gas,  Franklin  county. 

Iron,  from  Airdrie  furnace,  Muhlenburg  county. 

Iron,  from  Nelson  furnace,  Nelson  county. 

Iron  ore,  Bath  coumy. 

Iron  ore,  Boyle  county. 

Iron  ores  used  at  Buffalo  furnace. 

Iron  ore,  limonite,  of  BuUi it  county,    • 

Iron  ore  in  Eastern  coal-field,     • 

Iron  ore,  EniiM  county,      •        •        • 

Iron  ore.  Flat  lick,  Lincoln  county,      • 

Iron  orr»  limonite,  Franklin  county,    • 

Iron  ores,  Greenup  county. 

Iron  ore,  Green  and  Taylor  counties. 

Iron  ore,  Hancock  county. 

Iron  ores,  ibc.,  of  Hopkins  county. 

Inn  CiB,  Morjfui  oouaty,  •       « 
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Iron  ores,  of  Nelson  county, 96,  98,  341,  342 

Iron  ore,  in  Powell  county,         -         -         -         -        .         -        -        -         135 

Iron  ore,  in  Rockcastle  county,  -        -        -         -        -        -        -         155 

Iron  ore,  in  Rowan  county,  ......         j29,  380 

Iron  ore,  Russell  county,  -         -         -         -         -         .         -         .         149 

Iron  stone  beds,  period  of  formation  of,       -----         -         426 

Irvine  sulphur  spring,  -..-....  55 

Janes'  mineral  spring,  Washington  county,  -        -         -         -         -    51,  86 

Jefferson  county,  soil  and  sub-soil,       .-.--..         300 
Jessamine  county,  geology,  soils,  <fec.,  <fec.,  ...         -  73^  302 

Kenton  county,  soils  and  sub  soil,         --..-.-         307 
Kentucky  river,  bliiffs  of,  -         -         -         -         -         -         -  29,   104 

Kentucky  river,  marble  rock,      .....  69^  73^  75^  75^  79 

Knobs,  Casey  county,         ---.--*..         147 

Knob  lick,  Estill  county, 139 

Knobs  of  Lewis  county,  section  of,       -...-.-         120 
Knobs,  in  Madison  county,  -         -        -         -         -        -         -         -         141 

Knobs,  in  Marion  county,  -         -        -        -         -         -         .        -         lOl 

Knobs,  N.  E.  corner  of  Taylor  county, 16g 

Knobstone,  .-..-.--..         449 

Larue  county,  soils  and  sub-soil,  ......         153^  31Q 

Larue  and  Taylor  counties,  geology,  <fec.,  &c.,      -         -         -        -        -         1^3 

Lead  ore  of  Franklin  county,  -         -         -         -         -         -         -*61 

Lead  ore,  in  Garrard  county,  --..--.  gi 

Lead  ore,  Henry  county,  -         -         •         -         -         -         •         .         103 

Lead  and  tine  ore,  in  Monroe  county,  -        -         •         -         .        .         154 

Lead  ore  vein,  in  Woodford  county,    -------  55 

Lewis  county,  geology,  soils,  &c.,  «fec.,        -         -         -         -         .         -         119 

Lime,  use  of  as  manure,     -        -         -         •         -•.         --•        .         20I 
Limestones  from  Bourbon  county,        -----..  54 

Limestones  of  the  Coal  Measures,       -         -        •         -         -        •         .         519 
Limestones  of  Fayette  county,  --....  57^  ggg 

Limestone,  magnesian,  Harris'  quarry,  Fayette  county,         -         -         -         269 
Limestones  of  Mercer  county,  ----..  ^q^  qj 

Limestone,  in  Rowan  county,      -•-•....         129 

Limestones  of  Shelby  county,  -.-...         102,  103 

Limestones  of  Spencer  county,  -         -         .         •         -         .         101,   102 

Limestone  of  the  western  coal-fields,  -        ..        .         .        •         519 

Limestone^,  Woodford  county, 66,  409 

Lincoln  county,  geology,  soils,  &c.,  &o 142 

Lingula  umbonata, 575 

Little  Vein  coal,  of  Union  county, 14 

Linsey's  mineral  spring,  Christian  county, 57 

L<^and'B  ooal, 16 
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Loxonema  reguelaris,         ---.-..--        566 
Macrocheilus  gracilis,         ---.-,---         570 

Madison  county,  geology,  soils,  &c.,  (fee,    -         -         -         -         -         -         141 

Magnesium,  cbloride  of,  in  water  in  Nicholas  county,    -         -         -         -         106 

Magnesium,  chloride  of,  probable  cause  of  milk  sickness,      -         -  36,  64 

Magnesian  limestone,  at  Bardstown,  (fee,     -         -         -  93,  94,  96,  96,  97 

Magnesian  limestone,  in  Bath  county, 130 

Magnesian  limestone,  Clarke  county, 10 

Magnesian  limestone,  Estill  county,  138,  140 

Magnesian  limestones,  of  Fayette  county, 69 

Magnesian  limestone   in  Lewis,  Fleming,  Bath,  Rowan,  Montgomery, 

Estill  and  Madison  counties,  118 

Magnesian  limestone,  in  Lewis  and  Fleming  counties,  119,  124,   126,  127 

Magnesian  limestone,  Marion  county,  -         -         -         -         -         -         101 

Magnesian  limestone,  in  Montgomery  county,       -         •         -         •         -         134 
Magnesian  limestones  of  Spencer  county,  -        -        -         -        -         102 

Magnesian  limestone,  Woodford  county,  -         ...         -         409 

Mammoth  bones,  (fee,  at  Eminence,  Henry  county,      -         -         -         -         103 

Mammoth  well,  Nelson  county,  .--.--«  52 

Marble,  comparison  of  the  Italian  with  Grimes'  and  Harris'  limestones,  260 

Marls,  soils  and  limestone  of  Bullitt  county,         -         -         -         •         -         227 

Marly  shales  and  marls.  Nelson  county, 99,  368 

Marl,  soils,  (fee,  Shelby  county, 384 

Marl,  of  Spencer  county,  --------         394 

Marion  county,  geology,  soils,  (fee,  (fee,      -----  99,  313 

Mason  county,  geology,  soils,  (fee,  (fee, 107 

Meade 'county,  soils,  - -         -         316 

Mercer  county,  geology,  soils,  (fee,  (fee, 79,  319 

McCormick's  coal,       -  -  -------  gg 

Milk  sickness,  in  region  of  silicious  mudstones, 36,  64 

Milk  sick  region  mudstone,      -     * 272,  360,  376 

Mineral  waters,  Olympian,  Bath  county, 208 

Mineral  waters,  Estill  springs,  -         - 246 

Mineral  water,  Lower  Blue  Lick,  Nicholas  county,  -  -  -  -  361 
Mineral  water,  MontmoUin's  mill,  Fayette  county,  -  -  -  -  262 
Mineral  water,  poisonous  astringent,  Garrard  county,  -         -         -  77 

Mineral  springs  and  well  water,  analyses  of,     -  -         -         -         -  61 

Mineral  springs,  **  alum,"       - 66 

Mineral  spring,  Campbellsville  sulphur,  Taylor  county,         -         -         -  57 

Mineral  springs,  Drennon's, 63 

Mineral  spring,  Eminence  chalybeate,  Henry  county,    -         -         -         -  53 

Mineral  springs,  "  Esculapian,'*  -         --         -         -         -         -  65 

Mineral  springs,  Estill,       .-------  66,  246 

Mineral  spring,  Hardinsville,  Shelby  county, 62 

Mineral  spring,  at  Harmony,  Owen  county,  ...  -  64 
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Mineral  springs,  at  Harrodsburg.        .        .        • 

Mineral  spring,  R.  B.  Grigsby'ii  white  sulphur.    - 

Mineral  springs,  Irvine  sulphur,  -         -        - 

Mineral  spring,  Jones',  Washington  county, 

Mineral  spring,  bed  of  Kettle  creek,  Cumberland  county. 

Mineral  spnng,  Linsey's  Christian  county, 

Mineral  spring.  Mammoth  well.  Nelson  county. 

Mineral  spring,  Mrs.  Creel's  sulphur,  Marion  county, 

Mineral  springs,  Olympian,         .... 

Mineral  spring,  Russell  sulphur,  ... 

Mineral  springs,  Sudduth's,  Bath  county,    - 

Mineral  spring,  Washington  Bell's,  Nelson  county, 

Monroe  county,  geology,  soils,  &c  ,  ^ec,     - 

Montgomery  county,  geology,  soils,  &g.,  dpc, 
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Section  near  BnrksTille,  Cnmberland  eonntj» 

Section  at  Caroline  famace*  Oreennp  countj. 

Section  on  Chaplin  creek,  Nelson  conntj. 

Section  at  Clay's  ferry,  Kentucky  river,      -        -        - 

Section  at  Clinton  furnace,  Oreenup  county, 

SecUon  on  Coal  creek,  .        .        .        ^        . 

Section  of  coal,  Ac,  on  the  lands  of  Caroline  furnace. 

Section  of  coal,  near  Lewisport,  .... 
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Section  at  Raccoon  furnace,  Greenup  county. 
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Shales,  or  roof  slates,  of  coal, •        616 

Shelbj  oountj,  geology,  soils,  dpc.  Ac, 102,  384 

Shell  earth  of  Nelson  county, 91,  92,  364 

"  Sick  Spoto,"  Franklin  county, 60,  248 
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Soils  from  Clarke  county, 72 

Soils  from  Coal  Measures, 34,  38 

Soil  (sttb*soil)  of  Crittenden  county, 240 

Soils  and  sub-sml,  Daviess  county, 241 

Soils  from  Denorian  formation, 33,  42 

Soil,  Estill  county,  139 

Smls  of  Fleming  county,  128 

Soils  of  Franklin  county,  general  remarks  on, 59 

Soils,  sab-soils,  under-days,  limestones  and  marls,  of  Franklin  cqunty,        246 

Soil  and  sub-sml  of  Gallatin  county, 263 

Soils  and  sub-soils  of  Oarrard  county,  -  -        -        -  77,  78,  266 
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Soils  and  sub-soil  of  Hardin  county,  -•»..«        284 

Sdls  and  sub-soil  of  Harrison  county,         ......        289 

Soil,  Henderson  county  tobacco,  -•-?•-.  34 

Soils  and  sub-soil  of  Henry  county,    .......        |03,  292 
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Sois  from  Quaternary  formation, 34,  37 
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Sabstratum,  influence  of  on  the  soil,  199 
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